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Ilonbtna  EUustrata* 


DESCRIP TI\  E  LIST  OF  THE  ENGRA\FNGS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  COMPLETE  WORV 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SUBJECTS  REPRESENTED. 

VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 


COURTS,  HALLS,  AXD  PUBLIC  BCLLDIXGS. 

109.  Interior  of  the  Pie-Pocdse  Coczt,  Cloth  Fair,  Wes:  Safari  deli;  with  m 

Exterior  view  of  the  House  in  which  :t  is 

1 10.  Interior  of  the  Cocwr  of  Eicheque*,  Wessufaster-HsIL  with  the  mt—j 

of  presenting  the  Shensi  of  London,  Samuel  Birch,  and  Hfisn  Hejsste, 
Esqrs.  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  30th  September,  1812. 

Th*  Rotal  Ziceaxgz. 

111.  ioiitli  front  of  toe  edince  in  15 « 5.  A  Ao^iEule  irz— i  a  par®  *z.i  *  -  •r-U-- « 

Print- 

112.  Intcrr.cr  view  north.  Frcm  ti>5  sL2^e- 

Fr3vruu_!5  1x5,  Hoi30iv.  Taien  down  in  1318.  ' 

113.  Sonth-noct,  Eitaior. 

1 14.  \\  esi  new  of  tee  Interior  Q"?Rrt-^c. 

1 1 5.  N  orth  view  oi  tae  Interior 
1 1  £.  Interior  of  the  Great  Hill. 

117.  South  Exterior  view  of  the  Crsrow  House  in  1663.— South  view  of  tie 

Rrrvs  of  the  Crsro*  House,  trier  the  fire,  14th  February,  1314, 

118.  Sooth  fail  of  the  Xerth  side  of  the  Interior  oi  the  Maeshaisea  Peisov, 

Soutewxsx  :  with  x  Plan  or  the  site  ’  ricxnitv. 


137.  Ik of  the  Skin  IfaAet,  leadenfaZ.  fact  tie  OSd  Qurireut  trQfa^. 
133.  Rsrss  dncairnd  at  the  cans  cf  Huinm  irJ;:T.  CsnacCiEi  3 
IMcsurer  1321:  with  *  He  cf  tfe  Emms  md  ^  the  ste. 

139.  Xorth-wKt  view  of  the  Om  Hckik  «  Mallet.  Num.vre  Taken  fawn 

in  lfal  :  with  the  Bust  and  Irscr.uccc  tux  mum  the  westers,  ass  a* 
the  Market  House. 

SCHOOLS. 

140.  Se-sth  Exrerior  view  of  Queen  EiLXAxrrrt  Gtorua  W-  Tout 

Mwest,  Soutewajex  :  with  a  Pas  c*  the  s3  tx  tstsxst. 

14L  North  ami  south  Exterior  rrtS  of  Queen  Eueaxets  5  G^nui  S^r. 

St.  SatkcVs.  Smuts.  121 :  wfai  a  reureseummec  cf  the  fare-  hlsfal 
gtTen  hr  tie  Goiass. 

!42-  Extasoe  view  of  the  Ret.  Rams  DirruTts  Hxim;.. 

Ro*n  ;  Rebuilt  in  1818  :  with  the  «4i  Tablet  asd  Imsereucfam 
143.  Western  Exterior of  Si.  Pauls  School  and  the  H.neee  a  the  ge. 

Punia  Chsrct.  Tied.  T ■>  —  fa  »  -  fa  lc23. 


:  Msecs,  its?. 


119. 

12a 

121. 

122. 


123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

123. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 


Cbeapske  Cecss. 

The  Cross  of  West  Cheap  with  part  of  the  Goldsufafae'  Rcw,  mod  fag  Progress 
of  Edward  VI.  through  London,  in  1547. 

A  tew  of  the  Cross  alone,  in  1606.  From  a  Drawing  fa  the  Pepjsan  Library. 
X orth-east  riew  of  Chsapside  with  the  Cross  izfa  Coeduit,  un  i  tor:  cf  the 
Procession  of  Maria  De’  Medicos  fa  1638. 

A  tew  of  the  Destracticn  of  Chespsiie  Cross  and  the  Burch--  c  f  the  Bock  of 
Sports  on  the  spot,  May  2nd  and  10th,  1641  ;  fa  on  an  anci-ret  Pmt : 
with  a  Pisa  of  Cheapsie  shewing  the  sites  of  tie  Cross  and  Standard. 
Chaeing  Ceoss,  erectai  by  Pietro  Garaifai  far  Edwsrd  L  fa  Memory  cf 
Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile. 

East  front  of  the  Quest's  Tsxastet,  Scotland  Yard,  fast  the  Rirer 
Thames: — West  fant  of  the  same  fact  Scotland  Yard: — Pun  of  OLi 
Whitehall  Palace  preserved  farm  the  hre  fa  1697. 

Sc  nth  front  of  Wateejeaxs’  Haul,  Coin  Haescu3  ;  as  it  apt  cared  fa 
1650 South  front  of  the  Bxeweei,  Ac.  of  Messrs.  CauveL  A  Co. 
erected  on  the  site  of  Cold  Harbour. 

^SSI£nl  Exterior  of  Cal  tees’  Hall  ass  Meeting,  St.  Swithfa's  Lure, 
Cannon  Street.  Taken  down  fa  1821. 

Interior  of  the  Meeting  House  locking  sonth. 

Western  front  of  Blacxwell  Hall,  King  Street,  Cisapride;  with  the 
adjoining  buildings  and  s  Plan  of  the  site.  Taken  down  fa  December 

1819. 

South  Exterior  of  the  Orn  Tows  Halt,  St  Masgaset  s  Hm  Soutswasx  : 
Rebuilt  fa  1793. 

South-west  view  of  the  Interior  of  the  Vaults  of  Gisors*  or  Gsxjlast's 

Haul,  Basing  Lane,  Bread  Street:  with  a  Pkn  of  the  Vaulting  of  the 
Ceiling. 

Interior  view  of  the  Remuins  cf  the  Causes  of  St.  Miosaeu,  Aixcate  ; 

wttn  »  Plan  of  the  groining  of  the  roof  and  of  the  site  of  the  bcBdfasr. 

A  iew  at  the  Remains  of  an  Asciest  Cmrpr  in  the  kitchen  cf  a  house  fa 
Leadetthall  Street;  with  a  view  of  the  Exterior  cf  the  house  and 
aajotmng  buddings,  and  Sculptures  frees  the  front  of  the  boose. 

Interior  o:  the  Ciwpt  ca-'.ed  the  Powous  Puor  Cfuias,  beneath  tie  Old 
Palace  of  Westminster,  looking  north.  Taken  down  fa  June,  1323. 


AXMS-HOCSES,  HOSPITALS,  km 

144.  Exterior  ri  w  of  the  Alws-H'uees  Errvrm  sr  Wm 

Wtiteciapri  Road  :  with  a  Plan  ef  the  site  ami  vkfafar. 

145.  Xortb-west  voew  of  tie  antiatl  ssweenre  of  AfaatSiwr  Tiuroiri  Ha  l. 

with  the  n:ng  Aues-Hoosre  fa  Irrestfaeri'je  Street,  tn  lii 
Described  with  X  as.  5,  6,  7. 

Tse  Loxdos  Wotanrsa,  Besorecinx  irt-it. 

i4o.  Extorter  ti  me  vest^n  frtet ;  wfa  1  vfaw  cf  the  Stewund's  Safe  nr  fatemui 
part  of  the  sane  atwUle,  and  the  C.tnnot  fail  of  tme  Chart  rr. 

147.  Exterior  of  the  Old  Latgase  Prfann,  wfa  a  Grocnd-f  fan.  and  a  cf  fa^ 

sire  and  Tiefairr. 


143. 
!  149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 


Leaden-Hall  and  Chapel.  Taken  down  fa  1S12. 

134  Exterior  north-east  view  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Hoot  Trinitr 
tbe  north  end  of  the  Hill. 

185,  Exterior  south-east  view  of  the  same. 

136.  Interior  of  the  Chapel,  looking  east. 


rid,  and 


BimswAii  Hostosal.  Buacxfxiaes. 

Xtctn-wsst  Extsotir  of  the  Chape-l.  and  pure  cf  the  rrest  scrirease  krirj  -j 
the  Hall :  with  a  sorfa-aast  riew  of  the  Interisr  cf  the  Cuwre-roc*. 

Part  of  the  Interior  of  the  Qnai-ungfa,  cocaprismg  the  rremrs  fa  rite  vla  e 
Prisoa,  pare  of  the  Femrie  Priscc,  and  the  Great  Hril 
Exteretr  view  oc  St.  7 rev '<  House.  H-xtocs  .  1  Jicm-Ecmse  for  tie  Citr 
Pour,  wifa  a  Pfas  of  the  ste  ami  rirfaitv. 

Ea tutor  Elevatitc:  cf  tne  tctlimg  oentuttfac  S:i  Avrurw  Jrrc-xs  Ares- 
K ousts.  Great  St-  Hriet's.  Etst  tp^ate  Street  -V  -  -■  w:fa  i  pfa. 
site.  Ac. 

West  front  of  tis  Vxusnrrres  Lux  its  "s  Atocs-Hresus.  Pest  Hocse  Tkdds, 
City  t.u.ui .  with  the  Old  Tail-:  and  Inscm.po.un.  Taken  itwn  fa  fafafa 

PLACES  or  AMU SEMEXT. 

Hollaxt’s  Llaovil,  fa  the  Mmut  of  Fares  Garet-n.  rexniscte. 

153.  Reccesentafata  of  the  H tense  and  Gartens  of  Hrifatri  s  Le-irser  fa  IhJd  ; 
with  a  Plan  cf  pare  cf  tie  Pafasi  of  Cifast-Ciurefa  Snrrer.  iB-nentiT  fase 
Manor  cf  Paris  Garden. 

l»ri  Snrejr  of  the  Parish  of  Christ  fWfl,  Sict;  with  a  far  of  the  Chock, 
erected  ahoc:  1737. 

Ci  rts's  G  Aitixe.  Lucira  M 1  ise. 

135.  Xorth  end  of  the  Great  Rucm  as  occupied  fee  tie  Brettsi  Wfae  5f  1  ufoNi  f 
ef  Messes.  Bsaufav ;  with  a  Fim  of  the  Garhems  and  pare  cf  Ixwheti 
Farisi  fa  1745  ;  faclnifag  rise  the  site  of  die  Waako  Bre.dree  Road,  fas 
aew  roads  adpefatng.  and  the  west  iron:  ef  the  Ciureri  cf  Sm  loom  fa^ 
Evangelist. 

156.  Stefa  end  of  the  Great  Room,  wtfa  pare  cf  the  Gardens. 

157.  South -eisteret  Exterior  cf  the  Oil  Faafaess  Tarem.  xarmeriv  fa  Cuter  s 

Gardes*. 

15n.  Stum -eastern  Extarijr  of  the  Cun  Guam  Hu.ii.  on  Georges  Street,  Si. 
George's  Ffafa.  Sc-ufawvi, 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

159.  Carvings  executed  by  Anne  Bullen  in  the  Tower. 

160.  Coffin- Plates  of  the  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and  Lovat,  interred 

in  the  Tower. 

The  Monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill. 

161.  Allegorical  Sculpture  on  the  western  side  of  the  base,  executed  by  Caius 

Gabriel  Cibber. 

162.  Inscriptions  engraven  on  the  South,  East,  and  North  sides,  and  round  the 

Plinth. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  THEATRES. 

163.  Engraved  Title  Page  to  Volume  II.  The  Graphic  and  Historical 

Memorials  of  the  THEATRES  of  LONDON  :  including  an  Emble¬ 
matical  Vignette  designed  by  E.  Burney,  representing  the  Dramatic 
Muse  seated  by  a  pedestal  between  the  ancient  classical  masks  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  with  Time  behind  her  resting  upon  an  ancient  scrinium, 
containing  the  old  English  Mysteries,  and  holding  a  scroll  with  a  view 
of  the  Globe  Theatre,  on  the  Bankside,  Southwark  ;  at  which  most  of 
Shakspeare’s  Dramas  were  produced.  In  the  other  hand  of  Time  is  a 
tablet  containing  an  interior  view  of  an  old  English  Stage  during  the 
performance  of  a  play,  taken  from  the  title-page  to  Dr.  William  Alabaster’s 
Latin  Tragedy  of  Roxana,  printed  in  1632.  Two  winged  boys  are  on  the 
right  of  the  principal  figure,  one  of  whom  is  displaying  representations  of 
the  Modern  Theatres  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane ;  whilst  the 
other  is  removing  the  scythe  and  hour-glass  of  Time,  to  preserve  those 
buildings  from  his  destroying  power. 

164.  The  Pump  and  Inscription  erected  near  the  Clerk’s  Well,  Ray  Street, 

Clerkeuwell,  as  it  appeared  in  1822,  with  a  Plan  of  the  vicinity :  anciently 
a  place  for  the  performance  of  Sacred  Mysteries. 

The  Bear  Garden,  Bankside,  Southwark. 

165.  Plan  of  Bankside  and  site  of  the  Theatres  used  for  the  fighting  of  Bulls  and 

Bears,  taken  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

166.  Exterior  view  of  the  Bear  Garden  Theatre,  in  the  second  state,  about  1614 : 

taken  from  the  south-east. 

167.  Exterior  view  of  the  same,  in  the  third  and  last  state,  in  1647  :  taken  from 

the  south-east. 

The  Globe  Theatre,  Bankside. 

168.  Exterior  view  on  the  east :  from  an  Original  Drawing  in  the  Illustrated 

Pennant  in  the  Print- Room  of  the  British  Museum. 

169.  Exterior  view  on  the  south-east,  with  the  Rose  Theatre  in  the  background  : 

from  an  ancient  Engraving  executed  about  1612  :  with  a  Plan  of  the  site 
and  vicinity. 

170.  Exterior  view  on  the  east  in  1647. 

171.  South  Exterior  view  of  the  Swan  Theatre  on  the  Bankside,  about  1614: 

with  a  small  Vignette  view  of  the  same  about  1620. 

172.  Interior  view  of  the  Red  Bull  Playhouse,  situated  in  Red  Bull  Yard,  St. 

John  Street,  Clerkenwell ;  as  it  appeared  between  1650  and  1660. 

173.  Western  Exterior  View  of  the  Fortune  Playhouse,  Golden  Lane,  taken  in 

1811  :  with  a  Plan  of  the  site  and  vicinity. 

174.  South  front  of  the  Falcon  Tavern  on  the  Bankside,  Southwark,  celebrated 

as  the  daily  resort  of  Shakspeareand  his  companions,  as  itappeared  in  1805: 
with  a  Plan  of  the  site  and  vicinity. 

175.  South  Exterior  view  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s 

Inn  Fields,  as  the  Salopian  China  Warehouse. 

The  Duke’s  Theatre,  Dorset  Gardens,  Fleet  Street. 

176  South  Exterior  view  taken  from  the  river,  in  1671. 

177.  Proscenium  of  the  same  Theatre  (erroneously  called  the  Duke’s  Theatre, 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields) ;  with  a  scene  from  E.  Settle’s  Tragedy  of  the 
Empress  of  Morocco. 

Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane. 

178.  Interior  view  taken  from  the  stage,  as  it  appeared  in  1792  : — North-western 

Exterior  of  the  New  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane,  erected  in  1814. 

179.  North-eastern  Exterior  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  erected  by  Holland  ; 

opened  in  1794,  and  destroyed  by  Fire  in  1809  :  with  a  Ground-Plan  of 
the  building. 


180.  Interior  of  the  same,  taken  from  the  dress-boxes  on  the  Prompter’s  side. 

181.  Conflagration  of  the  same  during  the  night  of  February  24th,  1809:  taken 

.from  Westminster  Bridge  : — South-western  view  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Theatre  in  Brydges  Street. 

Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden. 

182.  Rich’s  Glory,  or  Triumphant  Entry  into  Covent  Garden:  Fac-simile  of  a 

Caricature  by  Hogarth,  referring  to  the  removal  of  Rich  from  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  to  the  New  Theatre,  which  was  opened  December  7th,  1732. 

183.  Interior  of  the  Theatre  as  altered  in  1794,  taken  from  the  dress-boxes  on  the 

Prompter’s  side  :— Original  Entrance  to  the  house  from  the  Colonnade.— 
Destroyed  by  Fire,  September  20th,  1808. 

184.  Exterior  view  of  the  New  Covent  Garden  Theatre  erected  in  1809,  taken 

from  Bow  Street :  with  a  Plan  of  the  sites  of  both  Theatres  and  the 
vicinity. 

Theatre  Royal  Haymarket. 

185.  Interior  and  Proscenium  of  the  Old  Theatre  :  Exterior  view  of  th  Front 

Entrance  ;  as  they  appeared  in  1815.  Taken  down  in  1820. 

186.  Exterior  of  the  Old  and  New  Theatres. 

187.  Proscenium  and  Interior  of  the  New  Theatre  as  it  appeared  on  the  Opening 

Night,  July  4tb,  1821 :  with  a  Ground-Plan  of  the  building 

King’s  Theatre,  Haymarket:  the  Opera  House. 

188.  Proscenium  and  Interior  in  1815,  before  the  alterations  :  Exterior  view  of 

the  Entrance. 

189.  View  of  the  Eastern  Exterior,  as  altered  by  Nash  in  1819. 

Theatre  in  Great  Ayliffe  Street,  Goodman’s  Fields. 

190.  South-east  view  of  the  Exterior  taken  by  Capon  in  1786 ;  with  a  Plan  of  the 

site  and  vicinity. 

191.  Painted  Ceiling  over  the  Pit.  Drawn  by  Capon  in  1786. 

192.  Interior  and  Proscenium  of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Wellclose  Square: 

Destroyed  by  Fire  April  11th,  1826. 

193.  Remains  of  the  Theatre  at  Gibbon’s  Tennis  Court,  Bear  Yard,  Little 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ;  as  it  appeared  after  the  Fire,  September  17th,  1809  : 
with  a  Plan  of  the  structure. 

194.  Interior  and  Exterior  of  the  Olympic  Theatre,  Wych  Street,  Drury  Lane, 

in  1815. 

195.  South-west  Exterior  view  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  ftom  a  Drawing 

by  Andrews  in  1792:  with  a  Vignette  view  of  the  Old  Sadler’s  Wells  in 
1746,  from  the  “  Universal  Harmony.” 

196.  Interior  and  Proscenium  of  the  Pantheon  Theatre,  Oxford  Street,  in  1813. 

Taken  down  in  September  1833. 

197.  Interior,  and  Exterior  Entrance,  of  the  Sans  Pareil  or  Adelphi  Theatre, 

Strand,  in  1815. 

198.  Arena  and  Proscenium  of  Astley’s  Amphitheatre,  Westminster  Road,  in 

1815  :  with  an  Exterior  view  of  the  front. 

199.  Interior  and  Exterior  of  the  Regency  Theatre,  (the  Queen’s  and  Fitzroy 

Theatre,)  Tottenham  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  in  1816. 

Royal  Cobourg  (Victoria)  Theatre,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road. 

200.  North-west  view  of  the  Exterior,  with  the  Inscription-stone. 

201.  Proscenium  and  Interior  of  the  Theatre  as  it  appeared  on  the  Opening  Night, 

May  11th,  1818  :  with  the  last  scene  of  the  “  Trial  by  Battle.” 

202.  North-east  Exterior  view  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  1814  ;  with  a  Plan  of 

the  site  and  vicinity. 

203.  Proscenium  of  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre,  or  English  Opera  House,  Strand ; 

as  it  appeared  on  the  evening  of  March  21st,  1817,  with  the  exhibition  of 
the  last  scene  of  Walker’s  Eidouranion  :  with  a  view  of  the  centre  boxes 
and  gallery.  Destroyed  by  Fire,  February  16th,  1830. 

204.  Exterior  view  of  the  Theatre  in  Tankard  Street,  Ipswich,  is  which 

Garrick  made  his  first  public  appearance,  July  21st,  1741. 

205.  Elevation  of  the  Exterior  o^  the  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool,  on  the 

stage  of  which  died  Mr.  John  Palmer  whilst  performing  the  Stranger, 
August  2nd,  1798. 

206.  Checques  and  Tickets  of  Admission  to  Theatres  and  other  places  of 

Amusement,  between  the  years  1671  and  1817. 


Tins  Court  is  held,  at  a  Public-  House,  Tcnown  by  the  Sign ■  of  the.  Hand  and  Shears,  the  corner  of  Middle  Stx 
scene  above,  is  descriptive  of  da.  Court  held  in  the-  dining  room,  where  the  judge,,  attended  by  Us  secretary,  i. 
-ants ,  respecting  some-  Injury  sustained  in  tbs-  newbounng  fair  Sf Bartholomew,  Try  one,  of  live,  parties. 


Ionian,  IPuhTishaL  IWjuSn,  ~bj  RlWUHusonJittSS,  Conduit.  10g 


et  and  King1  Street,  as  ealubited,  in.  the  Vignette-.  The 
determining  a  cause  between,  two  histrionic  complain- 


1 


otfjtrtofjgt  Courts 

If  we  were  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  court,  we  should  be  obliged  to  explore  very  remote  authority; 
we  might  resort  to  Sacred  Writ,  and  produce  many  instances  of  the  judges  administering  justice  in  the 
gate,  or  without  the  City,  where  their  decisions  were  summary  and  effective.  It  is  not  improbable  such 
an  open  situation  was  preferred,  that  the  administration  of  justice  might  be  as  public  as  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  from  the  same  motives,  decided  causes  in 
the  Areopagus,  the  Forum,  &c. 

The  Britons  had  also  their  places  of  judicature  in  the  open  air,  where  the  judges  presided  to  minister 
whilst  the  dust  was  on  the  feet. 

The  Saxons,  in  imitation  of  their  German  ancestors,  appointed  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  and  grave 
men,  to  ride  different  circuits,  that  justice  might  not  be  impeded  to  the  meanest  individual.  Hence  arose 
justices  itinerant. 

Stowe  writes,  that  “  opposite  the  Bishop  of  Coventry’s  Inn,  in  the  High  Street  (the  Strand),  stood  a 
stone  cross,  where  in  the  year  1294,  and  divers  other  times,  the  justices  itinerant  sat  without  London.” 

Having  glanced  at  the  origin  of  courts  of  justice,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  luxury 
introduced  covered  places  for  deciding  causes,  the  court  of  Pie-powder  lost  its  ancient  consequence,  and, 
from  being  a  court  of  general  judicature,  it  diminished,  though  still  maintaining  its  right,  into  a  court  of 
record  for  the  speedy  and  sudden  dispatch  of  differences  arising  in  markets  and  fairs,  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  merchants  and  tradesmen ;  for  determining  also  all  doubts  and  questions  then  and  there  arising,  respect¬ 
ing  sales  and  contracts  made  within,  and  during  the  time  for  which  the  market  or  fair  is  held,  and  not  for 
matters  arising  out  of  the  market  or  fair,  or  done  before,  or  at  any  time  after ;  but  for  causes  happening 
and  arising  in  pleno  mercato,  or  in  plena  feria,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  pai’liment  passed  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  and  seventeenth  of  Edward  IY.  cap.  ii.  1477 - 

A  court  of  Pie-powder  is  of  two  kinds ;  first,  either  prescriptive,  and  an  absolute  jurisdiction ;  or, 
secondly,  to  be  in  a  market  or  fair ;  and  to  this,  a  court  of  Pie-powder  is  incident. 

In  the  latter,  two  things  are  requisite  :  first,  this  court  is  to  be  for  matters  arising  in  the  market  or 
fair :  secondly,  the  cases  to  be  determined  in  the  court  within,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  market 
or  fair;  and  this  practice  is,  when  the  court  is  annexed  to  such  market  or  fair.  It  is,  however,  very 
different  in  a  Pie-powder  court  by  prescription,  because  there,  causes,  both  before  and  after,  may  be  heard 
and  determined. 

It  cannot  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject  to  state  that  a  court,  by  prescription,  may  be  held  without  any 
fair,  from  time  to  time,  and  from  day  to  day.  It  was  adjudged,  13  Edward  IV .  in  point  of  a  writ  of  error, 
where  the  error  was  assigned  to  reverse  a  judgment  given  in  curia  pedis  pulverizati,  there  alleged  to  be 
held  secundum  consuetudinem  ejusdem  civitatis.  The  error  insisted  upon  was,  “  because  it  did  not  show, 
that  the  matter  upon  which  the  action  was  brought,  was  in  pleno  mercato,  ox  in  plena  feria.”  It  was 
considered  as  no  error,  because  the  court  was  held  according  to  the  custom  of  the  city.  This  proves  that 
a  Pie-powder  court  may  be  held,  without  either  fair  or  market  ;j*  and  the  king  may,  with  propriety,  grant 
such  a  court  to  be  held  from  day  to  day.  A  court  of  this  kind  may  also  be  held  by  custom,  without  any 
fair  or  market ;  and  its  proper  denomination  being/or  the  speedy  dispatch  of  business,  as  quick  as  the  dust 
falls  from  the  feet ,  its  jurisdiction,  as  held  by  prescription,  may  be  extended  to  all  contracts,  bonds,  actions 
of  trespass  upon  the  case,  &c. 

The  difference  between  the  two  courts  of  Pie-powder  is  thus  defined :  “  If  any  person  declares  upon 
an  injury  received  in  a  fair  before  this  court,  in  such  case  there  is  a  necessity  that  he  ought  to  set  forth, 

‘ that  the  injury  was  sustained  in  full  fair  or  market;’  otherwise  the  plea  is  not  good.  Such  is  not  the 
case  in  the  court  held  by  prescription  ;  that  court  may  hear  and  determine  actions  upon  the  case  for  words, 
which  cannot  be  done  in  the  ordinary  court,  during  the  fair.” 

The  court  of  Pie-powder  cannot  take  cognizance  of  any  words  that  do  not  concern  any  matter  touching 
the  market ;  but  if  one  person  slanders  another  respecting  his  trade  or  merchandise  in  the  market,  in  that 
case  the  cause  is  cognizable  by  the  court. 

In  this  court  the  steward  is  sole  judge,  for  there  are  no  suitors;  therefore,  as  no  writ  of  false  judg¬ 
ment  can  lie,  it  must  be  a  writ  of  error ;  and  where  the  claim  is  to  hold  this  court  by  prescription,  and 
also  by  charter,  if  the  charter  be  not  contrary  to  the  prescription,  this  shall  be  held  good  as  a  confirmation 

*  In  p.  32,  vol.  iii.  of  Black  stone’s  Commentaries,  he  says,  “  The  lowest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  expeditions 
court  of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  England,  is  the  court  of  Pie-poudre,  curia  pedis  pulverizati,  so  called  from  the  dusty 
feet  of  the  suitors  or,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  “  because  justice  is  there  done  as  speedily  as  dust  can  fall  irom 
the  foot.”  Upon  the  same  principle  that  justice  among  the  Jews  was  administered  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  that  the 
proceedings  might  be  more  speedy  as  well  as  public.  But  by  a  learned  modern  writer,  it  derived  its  name  from  “  pied 
puldreaux,”  a  pedlar,  in  old  French,  and,  therefore,  signifying  the  court  of  such  petty  chapmen  as  resort  to  fairs  or 
markets  :  the  proceedings  of  the  court  being  de  hora  in  horam. 

J enkins,  132,  pi.  70,  says,  “  The  court  is  called,  curia  pedis  pulverizati,  because  of  the  confluence  of  people,  who,  by 
their  motion,  raise  pulverem  vel  lutum." 

t  See  Act  of  17  of  Edward  IV.  cap.  2 ;  whereby  it  is  enacted,  “  that  from  the  1st  day  of  May  next  ensuing,  no 
steward,  under-steward,  bailiff,  nor  commissary,  nor  any  other  minister  of  any  such  courts  of  Pie-powder,  shall  hold  plea, 
upon  any  action,  at  the  suit  of  any  person  or  persons,  unless  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  or  his  or  their  attorney,  in  the 
presence  of  the  defendant  or  defendants,  do  swear  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  upon  the  declaration,  that  the  contract  or 
other  deed  contained  in  the  said  declaration,  was  made  or  committed  within  the  fair,  and  within  the  time  of  the  fair , 
where  he  taketh  his  said  action,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  and  bounds  of  the  same  fair.” 


In  this  court,  no  steward  or  other  minister  shall  hold  a  Uea  upon  an  action,  at  the  suit  of  any 
person,  unless  the  plaintiff,  or  his  attorney,  in  the  presence  of  the  defendant,  do  swear,  “  that  the  contract 
in  the  declaration,  &c.  was  had  and  made  during  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
fair.” 

The  steward  in  this  court  being  the  sole  judge,  can  have  no  deputy ;  because,  as  before,  there  are  no 
suitors.  The  trial  is  by  merchants  and  traders  in  the  fair,  and  the  judgment  against  the  defendant  shall 
be  what  the  court  adjudges  by  the  way  of  amercement. 

Having  thus  given  an  abstract  of  the  history  and  the  practice  of  the  Pie-powder  Court,  we  shall  sub¬ 
join  a  brief  description  of  that  annually  held  during  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  West  Smithfield. 

After  Itahere,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  had  founded  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  contracted 
many  enemies,  whose  rancour  was  so  venomous,  that  they  conspired  to  take  away  his  life ;  the  plot  was 
discovered  to  Itahere  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  in  time  for  him  to  apply  to  his  sovereign  for  protection. 
The  monarch  not  only  granted  that  protection,  but,  to  evince  his  good  opinion  of  the  persecuted  prior,  he 
granted  to  Itahere  the  prior,  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  to  the  poor  of  the  hospital,  great  privileges  and 
immunities;  and,  among  other,  a  fair  at  Bartholomew-tide  for  three  days:  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  and  the  day  following.  This  charter  was  granted  in  the  year  1133, 
and  confirmed  by  succeeding  sovereigns. 

To  this  fair  the  clothiers  and  drapers  of  London,  and  other  parts  of  England,  constantly  repaired  to 
dispose  of  their  commodities,  and  they  exposed  them  on  booths  and  standings  in  the  churchyard  within 
the  priory,  which,  with  its  precincts,  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  strong  wall,  and  gates  which  were  locked 
and  watched  every  night;  the  south  part  contained  a  large  cemetery,  with  a  spacious  court  or  yard,  now 
denominated  Bartholomew  Close,  in  which  the  fair  was  formerly  held;  the  nortK  and  east  sides  of  the 
convent  were  occupied  by  the  priory  garden ;  but  when,  upon  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  after  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  priory  those  precincts  and  the  garden  were  converted  into  streets,  the  fair  *  was  removed 
into  the  more  open  space  of  Smithfield.  Part  of  the  beautiful  cloister  still  remains  on  the  south  side  ; 
but  it  is  degraded  by  being  converted  into  livery  stables  for  horses. 

Edward  IV.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  by  a  beneficial  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  granted, 
among  other  things,  “  that  a  fair  might  be  held  for  three  days  in  the  year,  viz.  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  days 
of  September ;  and  that  they  might,  from  time  to  time,  have  a  court  of  Pie-powder,  with  all  summons, 
attachments,  &c.  belonging  to  the  same ;  also  that  they  might  have  a  view  of  frankpledge,  with  all  that 
thereunto  appertained,  &c.” 

King  Henry  VIII.  by  letters  patent,  gave  and  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Knight,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever  (among  divers  other  lands  and  hereditaments),  the  site  and  capital  messuage  and  mansion- 
house  of  the  late  monastery  or  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  West  Smithfield,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
of  London,  then  dissolved;  and  also  the  close  of  the  said  late  monastery  or  priory,  called  Great  Sc. 
Bartholomew  Close,  and  all  the  limits  and  precincts  of  the  said  close ;  also  all  those  closes,  houses,  and 
edifices,  called  the  fermary,  the  dorter,  the  brother,  the  cloisters,  the  galleries,  the  hall,  the  kitchen,  the 
buttery,  the  pantry,  the  old  kitchen,  the  wood-house,  the  garnor,  and  the  prior’s  stable,  of  the  said  late 
monastery  within  the  churchyard ;  and  all  those  houses,  edifices,  curtilages,  gardens,  void  grounds,  land 
and  soil  whatever,  within  the  said  Close  of  the  said  site  of  the  late  monastery  or  priory  belonging ;  and 
also  all  that  water,  and  the  aqueduct  and  water-course,  coming  and  running  from  a  certain  place  called 
the  Conduit  Head  of  St.  Bartholomew,  within  the  manor  of  Canbery,  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  unto  and  in  the  said  site  and  close  of  the  said  late  monastery  or  priory  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  ;  and  all  the  cisterns  and  pipes  of  lead  in  which,  and  through  which,  the  same  water  and  water¬ 
course  was  carried  and  led ;  and  the  chief  and  principal  origin  and  spring  of  the  same  water  in  Islington 
aforesaid,  unto  and  in  the  said  site  of  the  said  late  monastery  and  priory,  with  liberty  to  cleanse  and  amend 
the  same.” 

And  by  the  said  letters  patent,  His  said  Majesty  further  gave  and  granted  unto  the  said  Sir  Richard 
Rich,  Knight,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  “  all  that  our  fair  and  markets  commonly  named  and  called  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Fair,  holden  and  to  be  holden  every  year  within  the  aforesaid  Close  called  Great  St.  Bartholomew 
Close,  and  in  West  Smithfield  aforesaid,  to  continue  yearly  for  three  days,  viz.  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  and  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  same 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle ;  and  also  all  the  stallage,  piccage,  toll,  and  customs  of  the  same  fair  and 
markets  ;  and  also  all  our  courts  of  Pie-powder  within  the  fair  and  markets  aforesaid  holden  and  to  be 
holden  every  year,  at  the  time  of  the  same  fair  and  markets ;  and  all  our  rights,  jurisdictions,  authorities, 
privileges,  offices,  commodities,  profits,  and  emoluments  whatever,  of  such  court  of  Pie-powder,  or  in  any 
wise  belonging,  appertaining,  incumbent,  or  appurtenant :  and  also  all  the  scrutiny,  amendment,  and  cor¬ 
rection  of  weights  and  measures  whatsoever,  in  the  fair  and  markets  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  the  same  fair 
and  markets,  every  year  occupied  and  to  be  occupied  ;  and  also  the  scrutiny  of  other  things  whatsoever, 
exposed  to  sale  in  the  fair  and  markets  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  the  same  fair  and  markets ;  and  also  the 
assize  and  assay,  and  the  amendment  and  correction  of  bread,  wine,  and  ale,  and  other  victuals  what¬ 
soever,  in  the  fair  and  markets  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  the  same  fair  and  markets,  exposed  to  sale ;  and 
all  and  singular  fines,  amerciaments,  forfeitures,  issues  and  profits,  and  other  rights,  commodities,  and 
emoluments  whatever,  within  the  said  fair  and  markets,  and  of  and  in  the  aforesaid  court  of  Pie-powder, 
and  of  the  stallage,  and  piccage,  and  scrutinies  aforesaid,  from  time  to  time  happening,  coming,  arising, 
or  growing;  and  also  all  other  rights,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  franchises,  liberties,  free  customs,  offices, 
authorities,  exemptions,  acquittances,  commodities,  profits,  and  emoluments  whatsoever,  to  the  said  fair  and 
markets  in  any  wise  belonging  or  appertaining,  or  by  reason  or  pretence  of  the  same  fair  and  markets 

*  The  narrow  street  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  received  its  denomination,  Cloth  Fair,  from  this  circumstance. 
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heretofore  being  enjoyed  or  used,  as  fully,  freely,  and  entirely,  and  in  as  ample  and  the  like  manner  and 
form  as  William  Bolton,  formerly  prior  of  the  said  late  monastery  or  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  or  anv 
or  either  at  his  predecessors,  priors  of  the  same  late  monastery  or  priory,  in  right  of  the  same  7 

tery  or  priory,  at  any  time  before  the  dissolution  of  the  same  late  monastery  or  priory,  S  it  ™ 
late  monastery  or  priory  came  to  our  hands,  have  or  hath  held  or  enjoyed,  or  in  any  wise  ought  to  hove 
hold,  and  enjoy,  such  markets  and  fair,  and  stallage,  piccage,  tolls,  customs,  courts  of  Pie-powder  snrntinv 
assize,  assay,  amendment,  correction,  fines,  amerciaments,  forfeitures,  privileges,  franchises  liberties  free 

customs  offices  authorities,  exemptions,  exonerations,  acquittances,  commodities,  profits,  and  emolument* 

m  the  aforesaid  Close  called  Great  St.  Bartholomew  Close,  and  in  West  Smithfield  aforesaid  or  in  either 
of  them,  by  reason  or  pretext  of  any  charter,  gift,  grant  or  confirmation,  or  of  any  charters  or  letter* 
-  or  confirmations  by  us  or  any  or  either  of  our  progenitors,  kings  of  England,  to  the  aforesaid 

Wiiliam  Bolton,  formerly  prior  of  the  said  late  monastery  or  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  any  or  either 
ot  his  predecessors,  priors  of  the  same  late  monastery  or  priory,  and  the  convent  of  the  same  late  mona^ 
tery  or  priory  m  any  wise  made,  or  granted,  or  confirmed,  or  by  reason  or  pretext  of  any  prescrintiou  or 
custom  heretofore  had  or  used,  or  otherwise,  by  whatsoever  means,  and  as  fully,  and  entirely  and  freely 
as  all  and  singular  the  premises  came  to  our  hands  by  reason  or  pretext  of  the  dissolution  of  the  said  W 
monastery  or  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  by  reason  or  pretext  of  any  charter,  or  grant  mft  confirm  . 

u”t  er  tpe  conventual  seal  of  the  said  late  monastery  or  priory,  or  otherwise  to  us  in  'any  Vise  made 
ot  the  fair  aforesaid,  and  other  the  premises,  or  by  reason  or  pretext  of  any  act  of  Parliment  or  in  what 
soever  other  manner,  right,  or  title,  have  come,  or  ought  to  come,  and  in  our  hands  now  are,  or  ou-ht 

tO  UG*  ® 

It  appears  by  the  above  charter  that  there  were  two  fairs  :  one  for  the  priory,  and  one  for  the  citv  • 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  the  fairs  were  consolidated*  under  the  citv 
of  London  and  the  lord  of  the  domains  of  the  late  priory,- f  which  domain  was  taken  into  the  city  iurisdic- 
tion  from  the  following  circumstance  :  3 

On  the  15th  of  July  1606,  James  I.  dined  at  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall;  on  which  occasion  his  eldest 
son,  Prince  Henry,  was  made  free  of  that  company.  On  that  day,  the  King  discharged  a  debt  of  60  000/ 
contracted  with  the  citizens  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  three  years  before  her  death ;  fhe  payment  of  which 
obtained  King  James  more  love  than  the  value  of  the  money.  In  the  May  following  he  applied  for  and 
recewed  another  loan  of  63  00<M  from  them.  And  in  ordet  to  confirm  the  citan"  of  ffion  in  th“  r 
love  and  affection  for  him,  His  Majesty  granted  them  an  advantageous  charter:  by  which  he  was  pleased 
to  confirm  all  their  ancient  rights,  liberties,  and  immunities,  and  added  to  their  jurisdiction  the  precincts 
of  Duke  s  Place,  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  and  Less,  Black  and  White  Friars,  and  Cold  Harbour. 

n  Ciaf  efS  ?*  granted  Moorfields  and  West  Smithfield  to  the  city  of  London,  with  liberty  to  hoid  fairs 
and  markets  m  the  said  fields,  with  all  tolls,  profits,  &c.  thereunto  belonging.  To  which  grant  is  added 
this  particular  clause  :  ‘  We,  our  heirs  or  successors,  will  not  erect,  or  cause  to  be  erected,  nor  will  permit 
or  give  leave  to  any  person  or  persons  to  erect  and  build  a  new  one,  or  any  messuages,  houses,  structures 
edifices,  in  or  upon  the  said  field  called  Inner  Moor,  or  the  field  called  Outward  Moor,  or  the  said  field 

Vl  w?  S  lfeCH  but7  rLat  the  said  sePara,e  Mds  and  places  be  reserved,  disposed,  and  continued 
uch-hke  common  and  public  uses,  as  the  same  fields  heretofore  and  now  are  used,  disposed  or  converted 
to  saving  nevertheless  and  always  reserving  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  all  streetsf  lanes  and  alleys 

tn  fin/d  W  WfSte  and  ,™ld  gr°und  and  places,  as  they  are  now  within  the  city  and  liberties  of  the  samJ), 
o  hold  and  epjoy  the  said  messuages,  houses,  edifices,  court-yards,  and  all  and  singular  the  premises 
granted  or  confirmed  or  mentioned  to  be  granted  or  confirmed,  with  all  their  appurtenances^ except 

ever  to  Sidin’ and  colfmo™  %  and  citizens  of  the  said  city,  and  their  successors  for 
ever ,  to  hold  in  fee  and  common  burgage  J  and  not  in  capite,§  or  by  knight’s  service.” 

Att®r  this  period,  and  when  luxury  obtained  ample  dominion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  apemg  the  manners  of  their  superiors,  were  involved  in  the  vortex  of  sensuality  and 
nordmate  appetites ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  vulgar  drama  kept  paee  with  the ' 
more  polite,  or  that  Bartholomew  fair  should  extend  its  vagaries  from  three  days  to  a  fortnight. 

it  became,  at  length,  little  more  than  a  snare  for  idle  youth  and  disorderly  Dersons  and  an  annual 

“d  ri0t’  *2  ‘I*  W.*'"?  «he  M  SZCndcomZa 

former  limit  oAhrP^  d  a  pr.evious  effoi;ts’  succeeded  m  reducing  the  period  of  holding  the  fair  to  its 

‘mitd  three  days,  and  at  a  court  held  in  the  month  of  June  during  that  year  the  order  was 

the  present  time^^1011  h°lding  of  the  fair’  thouSh  sometimes  encroached  upon,  has  continued  to 

riot/and^e  shorts* an 1 S66mS  alwayS  to  W  been  a  scene  of  great  confusion  and 
different l  b,66n  practised  in  the  fair>  fro™  the  above  time,  have,  at, 
to  be,  as  gaminS  formed  a  efiTef  but'  &t  pr6Sen1’  ?  is  more  free  from  complaint  than  it  used 

beino-  at  the  fair  held  in  that^  f  ^  ?fi tlie  amusements .  of  the  fair:  particularly  in  the  year  1719;  there 
°  11  116101  m  that  year>  not  less  than  twenty  licensed  dice  and  hazard  tables  permitted. 

commonalty  of  the  city  ofVo^don1  and  confolldated by  mutual  agreement  between  the  mayor  and 

agreement  was  entered  into  between  those  mvh'r=°  tu  V  j?onast®ry  !  and  that  about  the  32d  of  King  Henry  YI.  1454,  an 
West  Smithfield,  should  be  appropriated  toVe  m  ’  at  Callage  and  piccage  gathered  and  taken  in  certain  parts  of 
within  the  close  of  St.  BartlVlomeV,  and  certain  oXr  Tm7’  ft  th£  staUaSe. and  piccage  gathered  and  taken 

t  It  does  not  appear  that  the  pnory  wasereM  fc’  8>?U  d  pr}01\ 

’  manor,  oeionging  to  it.  By  a  statute  of  12  Charles  II.  all  such  tenures  are  abolished. 
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The  amusement  which  the  steward  of  the  court  granted  licenses  to  people  to  exhibit  in  the  fair, 
consisted  of  flying  chairs,  flying  horses,  puppet-shows,  drolls,  marble-boards,  couler-boards,  dice,  hazard, 
and  rowley-powley. 

About  the  year  1730,  dice  and  hazard  tables  seem  to  have  been  prohibited,  and  those  tables  destroyed 
by  the  officers  of  the  court.  A  few  wild,  or  foreign  animals,  were  then  exhibited,  and  rope-dancing  was 
also  introduced. 

About  1735,  the  up-and-downs  commenced. 

In  the  year  175G,  the  noted  Flocton,  the  showman,  made  his  appearance  in  the  fair,  as  an  exhibitor 
of  a  show  called  the  Venetian  Carnival. 

In  1757)  dexterity  of  horsemanship  took  place ;  and  from  that  period,  puppet-shows,  pantomimes, 
wild  beasts,  dexterity  of  hand,  and  the  imitation  of  theatrical  performances,  appear  to  have  been  the 
current  amusements ;  but  of  late,  for  about  twenty  years  back,  theatrical  performances  have  been 
introduced,  and  are  now  exhibited  with  no  little  degree  of  splendour. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  noticing  the  wise  regulations  adopted  in  1806,  during  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  James  Shaw,  Bart.  It  was  proved  by  those  regulations,  that  the  usual  shows  and 
entertainments  might  be  enjoyed  by  such  as  choose  to  resort  to  such  places,  without  indecorum  towards 
their  persons,  or  injury  to  their  property.  Similar  regulations  should  certainly  claim  the  utmost  attention 
of  the  magistracy,  when  the  public  safety  is  considered,  and  when  it  is  considered  also,  what  a  vast  revenue 
this  fair  produces  to  the  city  chamber. 

The  court  of  Pie-powder  for  Bartholomew  fair  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  held  at  at  a  public-house 
called  the  Hand  and  Shears,  the  corner  of  Middle  Street,  Cloth  Fair ;  and  it  appears  by  the  Lex 
Londinensis,  and  other  ancient  hooks,  treating  on  the  charter  and  liberties  of  London,  that  the  two  eldest 
clerks  in  the  sheriffs’  court  are  attorneys  in  this  court  *  for  examining  and  trying  all  suits  brought  for 
petty  matters  and  offences  committed  in  the  fair  either  by  the  traders  who  vend  their  goods,  by  the  droils 
who  exhibit  their  antics  for  the  amusement  of  the  vulgar,  or  by  those  who  keep  repositories  for  wild 
beasts,  &c.  as  well  as  such  who  obtain  the  money  of  the  thoughtless  by  means  of  games  of  chance,  or  such 
as  infringe  the  following  proclamation,  delivered  within  the  entrance  into  Cloth  Fair,  annually,  before  the 
lord  mayor,  or  his  principal  officer  : 

The  Proclamation  made  on  Bartholomew  Eve  (now  the  third  Day  of  September) ,  by  the  Lord  Mayor ,  at  the 

great  Gate  going  into  Cloth  Fair. 

“  The  Right  Honourable - ,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  and  his  right  worshipful 

brethren  the  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  straitly  charge  and  command,  on  the  behalf  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  that  all  manner  of  persons,  of  whatsoever  estate,  degree,  or  condition  they  be,  having  recourse 
to  this  fair,  keep  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King. 

“  That  no  manner  of  persons  make  any  congregation,  conventicles,  or  affrays,  by  the  which  the  same 
peace  may  be  broke  or  disturbed,  upon  pain  of  inprisonment  and  fine,  to  be  made  after  the  discretion  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

“  Also,  that  all  manner  of  sellers  of  wine,  ale,  or  beer,  sell  not  by  measures  unsealed,  as  by  gallon, 
pottle,  quart,  and  pint,  upon  pain  that  will  fall  thereof. 

“And  that  no  person  shall  sell  any  bread,  except  it  keep  the  assize ;  and  that  it  be  good  and 
wholesome  for  man’s  body,  upon  pain  that  will  follow  thereof. 

“And  that  no  manner  of  cook,  pie-baker,  nor  huckster,  sell  or  put  to  sale  any  manner  of  victual, 
except  it  be  good  and  wholesome  for  man’s  body,  upon  pain  that  will  fall  thereof. 

“And  that  no  manner  of  person  buy  nor  sell,  but  with  true  weights  and  measures,  sealed  accordin 
to  the  statute  in  that  behalf  made,  upon  pain  that  will  fall  thereof. 

“And  that  no  person  or  persons  take  upon  him  or  them,  within  this  fair,  to  make  any  manner  of 
arrest,  attachment,  summons,  or  execution;  except  it  be  done  by  the  officers  of  this  city  thereunto  assigned, 
upon  pain  that  will  befall  thereof. 

“  And  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  within  the  limits  or  bounds  of  this  fair,  presume  to 
break  the  Lord’s  Day,  in  selling,  showing,  or  offering  to  sale,  or  in  buying  or  offering  to  buy,  any 
commodities  whatsoever;  or  in  sitting  tippling  or  drinking  in  any  tavern,  inn,  ale-house,  tippling-house, 
or  cook’s  house,  or  in  doing  any  other  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  breach  thereof,  upon  the  pains  and 
penalties  contained  in  several  acts  of  parliment,  which  will  be  severely  inflicted  upon  the  breakers  thereof. 

“And,  finally,  that  what  persons  soever  find  themselves  grieved,  injured,  or  wronged,  by  any  manner 
of  person  in  this  fair,  that  they  come  with  their  plaints  before  the  stewards  in  this  fair,  assigned  to  hear 
and  determine  pleas ;  and  they  will  minister  to  all  parties  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  customs  of  the  city.” 

*  The  judge  of  the  court  is  the  steward,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Lord  Kensington, 
who  is  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Knight :  to  whom  the  grant  of  the  dissolved  monastery  or  priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  the  said  market  or  fair,  was  made  by  King  Henry  VIII.  The  fair  is  usually  pro¬ 
claimed,  by  the  steward  or  officer  of  his  Lordship,  at  twelve  o’clock,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (old  style) ;  and  upon 
that  occasion,  he  is  attended  by  a  rabble  of  disorderly  persons  called  Lady  Holland’s  mob,  who,  under  the  colour  of 
greeting  the  return  of  the  annual  fair,  commit  many  wanton  excesses. 

The  other  officers  of  the  court  are  :  an  associate,  who,  it  is  believed,  was  formerly  the  common  serjeant  of  the  city  of 
London,  or  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  mayor’s  or  sheriff’s  court ;  hut  no  associate  has  attended  for  many  years  ;t  six 
serjeants  at  mace :  two  for  the  lord  mayor,  two  for  the  Poultry  Compter,  two  for  Giltspur  Street  Compter,  and  a  constable 
appointed  by  the  steward  of  Lord  Kensington  to  attend  the  court. 

f  The  records  of  the  court,  for  nearly  a  century  past,  have  been  searched ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  officer, 
either  from  the  sheriff’s  court,  or  mayor’s  court,  has  attended. 
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<Du  tfj£  (SMftct  of  of  Honbom 


Some  circumstances  which  attend  the  presentation  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to  the 
Court  of  the  Exchequer,  by  which  their  election  is  confirmed,  have  in  our  day  such  an 
air  of  singularity,  that  it  cannot  be  deemed  impertinent  to  give  some  explanation 
of  the  very  ancient  practices  to  which  we  allude.  The  whole  ceremony  indeed  (for 
a  mere  ceremony  it  has  long  been)  originated  in  facts  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  municipal  history  of  the  metropolis,  nay,  even  of  the  country,  that  we  may 
be  held  excused  for  going  yet  farther— for  endeavouring  to  trace  it  to  the  motives 
under  which  it  was  first  ordained  ;  to  show  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  stu¬ 
pendous  system  which  governed  our  early  ancestors  ;  and  to  rescue  it’s  serious  cha- 
lacter  and  intention  from  the  silly  conceits  and  gross  errors  of  vulgar  misap¬ 
prehension.  r 

Sheriffs,  in  common  with  the  most  of  other  public  officers,  were,  previously 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  elected  by  the  people,  and  possessed  within  the  spheres 
of  their  several  jurisdictions  an  independent  authority.  Soon  after  that  great  event, 
the  Crown  assumed  and  exercised  the  power  of  appointing  them,  since  nominally 
moderated  by  statutes  which  restored  the  old  form  of  election,  subject  to  the  royal 
approbation.  They  became  now,  in  many  respects,  the  representatives  of  royalty 
in  their  respective  districts  :  to  them  were  intrusted  the  most  ample,  indeed  almost 
discretionary,  means  of  opposing  all  tumultuous  assemblies,  for  the  maintenance, 
according  to  the  emphatic  language  of  the  law,  of  the  King’s  peace:  they  were  the 
instiuments,  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Crown,  of  embodying  and  arming, 
by  a  summary  process,  the  military  force  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Amongst  these, 
and  many  others  of  their  high  faculties,  they  formed  the  chief  medium  between  the 
King  and  his  subjects  as  to  such  of  his  land  revenues  as  were  derived  from  the  several 
districts,  or  municipal  bodies,  which  were  committed  to  their  charge  :  they  had  the 
power  of  compelling,  in  the  King’s  name,  the  payment  to  them  of  such  royal  droits; 
and  they  were  accountable  for  them  to  the  Exchequer,  by  the  authority  of  whose 
court,  instituted  by  "William  the  Conqueror,  and  it’s  powers  and  duties  with  more 
precision  defined  by  Edward  I.  for  the  especial  conservation  of  the  King’s  revenues, 
they  were  aided  or  controuled  as  occasions  might  require.  Of  this  connexion  of  the 
Mieriffs  of  England  in  general  with  the  Court,  as  well  as  with  the  receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  we  are  enabled  to  draw  the  strongest  inferences  from  many  detached 
records,  perhaps  too  far  separated  from  each  other  to  form  a  chain  of  proof  suf¬ 
ficient!}  regular  to  satisfy  the  highly  scrupulous  antiquary;  but  that  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  in  particular  bore  such  relation,  we  have  the  strongest  possible  evidence. 

The  Sheriffs  of  London/’  to  use  the  words  of  an  excellent  and  most  rare  little 
treatise  on  the  ancient  customs  of  London,  printed  in  1656,  “pay,  and  are  accountable 
yearly  to  the  Exchequer  of  our  Lord  the  King,  for  the  farm  of  the  said  city,  and  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  according  to  the  form  of  their  charter,  by  occasion  of  which  farm 
the  said  Sheriffs  ought  to  have  the  ancient  prizes  and  customs  of  the  merchandises  comino- 
within  the  said  city,  and  going  out,  and  forfeitures,  fines,  and  amerciaments,  and  all  other 
commodities  of  ancient  time  belonging  to  their  said  offices,”  &c. 
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This  passage  is  explained  by  the  charter  granted  to  the  City  by  Henry  the  First, 
by  which  he  demised  the  county  of  Middlesex  to  his  citizens  of  London,  “  by  farm, 
for  three  hundred  pounds  upon  account,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  so  as  the  said 
citizens  of  London  shall  appoint  a  Sheriff,  whom  they  please,  of  themselves,  and 
a  Justice  to  hold  the  pleas  of  his  crown,  which  are  to  be  pleaded  for  the  same.” 
And  one  of  the  charters  of  King  John,  in  his  first  year,  grants  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  “  the  Sheriffwick  of  Middlesex,  with  all  things  and  customs  appertaining, 
within  the  city  and  without,  paying  yearly  to  the  King  and  his  heirs  300/.  sterling 
blades,  at  the  Exchequer;  the  one  moiety  at  Easter,  the  other  at  Michaelmas  and 
allows  that  the  citizens  may  “  of  themselves  make  Sheriffs  whom  they  will,  and 
remove  them  when  they  please and  “  that  they  present  those  whom  they  make 
Sheriffs  to  our  Justices,  who  may  answer  to  us,  as  our  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
the  things  belonging  to  the  said  Sheriffwicks,  of  which  they  ought  to  answer  to  us ; 
and  if  they  do  not  fully  answer  and  satisfy,  the  citizens  of  London  are  to  answer 
and  satisfy  of  the  amerciament  of  the  farm,”  &c.  This  latter  charter  concludes  — 
“  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  Sheriffwick  the  Sheriffs  shall  answer  in  our  Ex¬ 
chequer,  before  our  Barons,  saving  to  the  said  Sheriffs  the  liberties  which  other 
citizens  of  London  have.” 

The  terms  of  the  charters,  by  a  sort  of  complaisance,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
the  city,  scarcely  afford  any  ground  even  for  inference  of  the  invariable  feet,  that 
the  election  of  Sheriffs  could  be  of  no  effect  till  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  royal 
approbation.  It  was,  however,  to  obtain  that  ratification  of  their  choice  that  the 
citizens  were  commanded  to  present  those  whom  they  had  elected  to  the  King,  re¬ 
presented  by  the  Barons  of  his  Exchequer,  by  whom  they  were  fully  admitted  to 
their  offices,  on  their  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity,  “  ad  respondendum  Domino  Regi 
ad  Scaccarium  pro  civitate  ;”  or  “  ad  faciendum  prseceptum  Regis  ;”  or  “  ad  facien¬ 
dum  Domino  Regi  quod  alii  Vicecomites  facere  debent,”  &c. ;  for  the  form  of  the 
oath,  though  tending  always  to  the  same  point,  frequently  varied  in  its  terms. 
Thus  the  Sheriffs  became  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  it  was  in  that  character,  and 
not  as  municipal  officers,  that  they  were  qualified  to  receive  and  to  pay  the  rent,  by 
which  the  citizens  of  London,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  farmed  that  city  and  the 
county  of  Middlesex  of  the  King,  as  tenants  in  capite  ;  as  well  as  other  rents,  some 
few  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  particular  occasion  to  notice. 

The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  further  proved  by  the  struggles  of  the 
citizens  themselves  to  wrest  the  election  from  the  Crown.  In  the  27th  year  of 
King  Edward  the  First,  Philip  le  Taylur  was  fined  50/.  for  refusing  to  come  to  the 
Exchequer,  at  the  King’s  command ;  and  in  the  ninth  of  Edward  the  Second,  when 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  other  citizens  presented  Hamon  Godchep  and  William 
de  Buddele,  whom  they  had  elected  Sheriffs,  and  the  Treasurer  and  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  called  on  them  to  take  the  usual  oath,  the  citizens  alleged  that  “  the  said 
Hamon  and  William,  or  others  whom  they  might  elect  to  the  office  of  Sheriff,  were 
not  bound,  nor  ought,  to  take  any  oath  relative  to  the  discharge  of  it,  except  before 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  their  city;  and  prayed  that  those  two  persons  whom 
they  then  presented  might  be  admitted  to  the  said  office  on  their  presentation,  as 
had  been  formerly  accustomed.”  But  they  were  answered,  that  “  although  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  citizens,  by  their  charters,  to  choose  or  make  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  and  to  present  them  at  the  Exchequer,  yet  the  persons  whom  they 
might  so  choose  were  not  thereby  exempt  from  taking  the  oath  required,  unless 
special  exemption  in  that  behalf  were  granted  by  the  King.”  The  citizens  there- 
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fore  were  told  by  the  Treasurer  and  Barons,  that  “  unless  the  said  Harnon  and 
William  should  take  the  oath  in  question,  they  the  Treasurer  and  Barons  (although 
they  did  not  thereby  make  void  or  impeach  the  election)  could  by  no  means  accept 
or  admit  those  persons ;  for  that  if  the  said  persons  would  execute  an  office  under 
the  King ,  such  as  the  office  of  Sheriff. \  before  they  had  been  sworn  thereto  in  the 
Exchequer,  it  would  be  at  their  peril.”  Similar  demands  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
were  frequently  repeated,  and  as  often  rejected. 

The  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex  then,  or,  as  the  two  united  were 
frequently  called,  the  Sheriffwick  of  Middlesex,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  held  of  the 
Crown  by  the  citizens,  under  the  charter  of  Henry  the  First,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
three  hundred  pounds.  That  rent  appears  to  have  been,  from  time  to  time, raised. 
We  find  in  the  second  charter  granted  by  King  John,  the  substance  of  which, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  subject,  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  annual  payment 
required  by  that  Prince  was  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  blades  ;  an  obscure  and 
obsolete  phrase,  which  is  explained  by  an  Exchequer  record  of  the  fifty-fifth  of 
Henry  the  Third,  by  which  we  are  informed,  that  when  Henry  de  Waleys  and 
Gregory  de  Bokesle,  elected  Sheriffs  for  that  year,  were  presented  by  the  Mayor 
and  citizens,  they  were  sworn,  among  other  duties  of  their  office,  to  account  to  the 
King  for  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  the  old  farm  or  rent  (“  quod  praedicti 
Vicecomites  respondebunt  Regi  de  cccxvl.  de  veteri  ferma  ),  and  so  in  these  “  pounds 
sterling  blades'  we  find  the  first  rudiments  of  our  guineas  of  modern  times.  The 
citizens,  on  their  part,  at  the  same  time  answered  to  the  King  for  eighty-five 
pounds,  a  new  payment ,  according  to  the  words  of  the  record  (et  praedicti  cives  re¬ 
spondebunt  Regi  de  quater  xx — v1.  de  novo  cremento),  and  the  line  of  distinction  here 
drawn  seems  clearly  to  point  at  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Sheriffs  with  regard  to 
the  King’s  revenue  ;  for  while  they  were  bound  to  receive  on  his  behalf,  and  to  pay 
into  his  Exchequer,  the  rent  specially  reserved  to  the  King,  as  supreme  feudal  lord, 
by  the  royal  charter  or  charters  granted  to  the  city,  the  citizens  themselves  appear 
to  have  been  responsible,  probably  by  their  Mayor,  for  dues  of  a  meaner  nature. 
The  novum  crementum,  therefore,  of  eighty-five  pounds,  mentioned  in  the  record  in 
question,  was  perhaps  some  source  of  ordinary  revenue,  lately  opened,  for  the 
payment  of  which  the  citizens  pledged  themselves,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Sheriffs 
were  sworn  to  their  performance  of  their  separate  duty,  and  which  therefore  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  referred  to  in  the  same  record. 

The  rent,  however,  for  the  Sheriffwick  returned,  at  what  precise  time  we 
know  not,  to  its  ancient  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  ;  which,  together  with  fifty 
pounds  for  Queenhithe,  and  ten  pounds  for  the  borough  of  Southwark,  constituted, 
as  it  should  seem,  all  the  annual  rents,  in  money,  for  which  the  corporation  as 
tenant  in  capite,  was  accountable,  through  its  Sheriffs,  to  the  Crown  ;  but  we  find 
scattered  records  of  other  rents,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  receive,  and  to  pay,  so 
small  indeed  in  value,  that  they  can  be  considered  but  as  merely  nominal,  but  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  character,  as  arising  from  the  same  kind  of  tenure.  Of  two  of 
these  the  recollection  is  so  remarkably  preserved  in  the  ceremonies  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  give  here  a  detailed  account  of  them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  that  Henry  the  Third 
granted  to  Walter  le  Brun,  a  farrier  in  the  Strand,  a  piece  of  land  there,  that  he 
might  build  a  forge  thereon,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  six  horse-shoes:  “  Walter  le  Brun, 
mareschallus  de  Stranda,  reddit  compotum  de  sex  ferris  equorum,  pro  habenda 
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quadam  placea  in  parochia  Sti.  dementis,  ad  fabricam  ibidem  locandam,”  (Mag. 
Hot.  19  Hen.  III. );  and  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  First,  a  recognition  of 
that  grant  is  recorded, by  which  it  appears  that  the  said  Walter,  or  perhaps  his  son, 
“  a  farrier  at  the  Stone  cross,”  rendered  six  horse-shoes,  with  their  nails,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  forge,  which  he  held  of  the  King  in  capite  (“  Middlesex  Redditus — Walter, 
Mareschallus,  ad  crucem  lapideam,  reddit  sex  ferra  equorum,  cum  clavibus,  pro 
quadam  fabrica  quam  de  Rege  tenet  in  capite,  ex  opposito  crucis  lapideee”);  and  it 
is  observable,  though  not  immediately  to  our  purpose,  that  in  some  of  the  early 
plans  of  the  city  of  London  and  its  environs,  a  large  plot  of  ground,  between  the 
Strand  and  the  river,  west  of  Essex  Street,  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
“  The  Forge.” 

Nicholas  de  Mora  held  of  the  Crown,  in  capite ,  certain  lands  in  Shropshire, 
called  the  More,  at  the  whimsical  yearly  rent  of  two  knives,  the  one  good,  the 
other  very  bad,(“  Salopsire— Nicholaus  de  Mora  reddit  ad  Scaccarium  duos  cultel- 
los,  unum  bonum,  et  alterum  pessimum,  pro  quadam  terra  quam  de  Rege  tenet  in 
capite,  in  Mora” — {Mich.  Commun.  29  Hen.  III. — Rot.  1.) 

Both  these  estates  became  the  property  of  the  city  of  London.  When  it  ac¬ 
quired  “  The  Forge,”  we  know  not ;  but  it  seems  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  license  was  granted  to  John  Adams,  and  others,  to  alienate  certain  lands 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  called  “  The  More,”  to  John  Heweson,  mercer  and  citizen 
ol  London,  and  to  Gresham ;  and  of  the  heirs  of  those  persons  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  purchased  by  the  corporation.  The  service  to  be  annually  rendered  for  it  is 
thus  stated  in  that  grant  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  somewhat  more  fully  than  in  the 
original  record — 


“  Two  colters,  or  knives,  one  of  such  strength  as  to  be  able  to  cut  a  stick  of  a  cubit’s 
length,  and  the  other  not  strong  enough  to  cut  the  same;  the  good  culter  to  cut  the  stick 
at  the  first  cut  through  the  middle :  which  service  is  to  be  performed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Exchequer,  before  the  Treasurer  and  Barons,  every  year,  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Michael.” 

Thus  the  Sheriffs  of  London  were  the  King  s  receivers  of  all  such  rents  as 
became  due  to  him  from  the  incorporated  citizens,  as  his  tenants  in  capite  j  and  it 
was  chiefly  to  the  just  performance  of  their  duties  in  that  respect  that  they  bound 
themselves  by  the  oath  exacted  from  them  on  their  admission  to  this  office.  The 
citizens,  however,  either  from  a  jealousy  of  the  primary  interference  of  the  Crown, 
or  from  a  generous  desire  to  become  the  purely  voluntary  ministers  of  their  own 
constant  fidelity  towards  it,  having  long  striven,  as  we  have  seen,  to  procure  the 
abrogation  of  the  oath  in  question,  finally  succeeded;  and  Edward  the  Third  by 
his  charter,  ordained  that  the  Sheriffs  should  not,  in  future,  be  compelled  to  take 
any  oath  at  the  Exchequer,  except  on  the  delivery  of  their  account.  That  oath, 
however,  differs  nothing  in  substance  from  the  former,  the  only  distinction  between 
them  being  that  the  one  refers  prospectively,  the  other  in  retrospect,  to  the  duties 
which  the  Sheriffs  are  to  perform.  The  latter,  which  we  may  presume  to  have 
remained  unaltered  from  the  date  of  the  charter  last  mentioned,  is  in  the  following 

terms :  £> 


YoU;  A-  : ?•  and  C-  D'  Esquires,  shall  swear  that  you  shall  yield  unto  his  Majesty 
oflddlesey,  ^  ^ 


city  ot  .London  and  county 
nf  !,■  -i  1,/r  •  .  --  —  Michael  the  Archangel,  in  the 

}eai  of  ms  said  Majesty  s  reign,  until  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  then 
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next  following,  in  the  year  of  his  said  Majesty’s  reign,  that  is  to  say,  for  one  whole 
year.  And  in  the  same  account  you  shall  charge  yourselves  with  all  such  sum  and  sums  of 
money  as  you  or  any  of  your  bailiffs,  officers,  or  ministers,  for  you,  have  levied,  or  law¬ 
fully  might  have  levied,  to  his  Majesty’s  use.  You  shall  also  true  answer  make  of  all 
felons’  goods;  outlawed  or  attainted  men’s  goods;  waifes,  estrays,  deodands,  or  other 
profits  of  the  like  nature  due  to  his  Majesty,  by  virtue  of  your  office  of  Sheriffwick  or 
by  virtue  of  his  Majesty’s  prerogative  royal,  which  have  come  to  your  hands,  your 
under-sheriff’s  hands,  or  any  of  your  bailiffs’,  officers’,  or  ministers’  hands.  You  shall 
also  true  answer  make  to  all  summons  of  the  Pipe  and  Green  Wax  ;  and  you  shall 
deliver  into  this  Court  of  Exchequer  a  book,  fairly  written  on  parchment,  declarino* 
where,  and  of  whom,  his  Majesty  is  to  be  answered  the  Vicontiels  written  forth 
to  you  in  the  said  summons  of  the  Pipe.  And  in  the  same  account  you  ahall  vouch  no 
franchise  or  liberty,  nor  make  any  petition,  nor  crave  any  allowance  or  discharge,  but 
such  as  shall  be  just  and  true;  and  well  and  truly  you  shall  behave  yourselves  in  yielding 
the  same  account,  as  true  and  just  accomptants  ought  to  do,  without  omission  or  conceab 
ment.  So  help  you  GOD.” 

Having  premised  these  historical  remarks  as  a  necessary  illustration  of  what 
is  to  follow,  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  at  large  of  the  presentation  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  on  the  morrow  after  Michaelmas-day,  of  newly-elected  Sheriffs, 
and  of  the  discharge  of  their  predecessors,  in  explanation  of  the  annexed  Plate. 

It  represents  the  interior  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
formerly  one  of  the  private  apartments  of  the  ancient  Royal  Palace  of  Westminster. 
The  Lord  Mayor  stands,  covered,  at  the  centre  of  the  Bar,  with  the  Recorder  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  newly-elected  Sheriffs,  the  one  on  the  left  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  other  on  the  right  of  the  Recorder.  The  Aldermen  who  choose  to 
attend  the  ceremony,  behind  the  Lord  Mayor;  and  the  Companies  of  which 
the  Sheriffs  happen  to  be  members  are  arranged  in  two  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
Court,  below  the  Bar,  each  behind  its  respective  member.  The  Sword-bearer  is 
seated  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Bar,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  or,  as  he  is 
usually  called,  the  Common  Cryer,  stands  with  his  mace  at  the  left.  The  senior 
City  Marshal  behind  the  Sword-bearer,  and  his  junior  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Court.  The  Common  Serjeant,  Town  Clerk,  Judges  of  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  City 
Counsel,  Comptroller,  one  of  the  Secondaries,  the  Remembrancer,  the  City 
Solicitor,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  City,  one  of  the  Under-Sheriffs,  and  the 
Sheriff’s  Chaplain,  are  seated  about  the  table  on  the  left,  and  at  the  lower  end. 
The  late  Sheriffs,  the  Under-Secondary,  and  the  other  Under- Sheriff,  sit  on  the 
right ;  and  on  the  Bench  the  Cursitor  Baron,  who  customarily  presides  on  this 
occasion.  The  horse-shoes,  nails,  knives,  and  sticks  are  placed  on  the  table,  in 
readiness  for  the  discharge  of  those  ancient  rents  or  services  which  have  been 
lately  spoken  of  at  some  length. 

All  having  been  thus  arranged,  the  Recorder  addresses  himself  to  the  Cursitor 
Baron,  on  presenting  the  newly-elected  Sheriffs  for  their  admission  into  office, 
and  their  predecessors  on  their  discharge  from  it.  The  form  and  method  of  the 
speeches  usual  on  such  occasions  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by  those  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Recorder,  John  Sylvester,  Esq.  on  the  presentation  and  discharge 
of  Samuel  Birch  and  John  Heygate,  Esquires,  on  the  30th  September  1811. 
They  are  specimens  rendered  truly  gratifying  and  valuable  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  speaker,  and  the  merit  of  the  subjects. 

“  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,”  said  the  Recorder,  on  presenting  those  gentlemen  on  their  elec¬ 
tion,  “  I  have  the  honour  to  present  at  your  Lordship’s  Bar  Samuel  Birch,  Esq.  alderman 
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and  cook  and  William  Heygate,  Esq.  citizen  and  merchant.-taylor,  whom  the  Livery  of 
London,  by  a  very  great  majority,  on  a  poll  continued  to  its  utmost  legal  extent,  have 
elected  to  the  important  office  of  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Sheriff  of  Middlesex.  Before 
this  worthy  Alderman  was  called  to  the  honour  of  magistracy,  the  affection  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  had  repeatedly  returned  him,  for  many  successive  years,  as  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  municipal  parliament  of  the  metropolis,  in  which,  with  a  force  and  elegance 
of  language  worthy  the  highest  assembly  of  the  state,  he  exposed  and  overawed,  in 
times  big  with  danger,  the  internal  enemies  of  the  county,  and  rivetted  the  regards  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  the  great  duties  of  a  citizen,  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  love  of 
the  constitution  of  their  country.  Whilst  the  enemies  of  mankind  were  meditating  the 
total  destruction  of  freedom,  and  all  that  is  valuable  to  man  in  these  happy  isles,  their  last 
asylum,  he  nobly  presented  himself  as  a  leader  and  instigator  of  his  fellow-citizens  volun¬ 
tarily  to  enroll  themselves  in  martial  discipline,  and  dare  the  foe  to  meet  on  British  ground 
the  British  bayonet,  directed  by  a  British  arm. 

“  His  worthy  colleague  in  the  Shrievalty  is  known  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  private  life 
as  a  gentleman  of  great  integrity,  sound  understanding,  and  largely  acquainted  with,  and 
deeply  interested  in,  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country. — But  lately  called  to 
the  great  council  of  the  city,  they  look  forward  to  his  public  life  with  confidence  that 
it  will  continually  add  to  the  high  esteem  that  his  private  character  had  long  created. 

“  The  important  duties  of  this  great  office  they  have  no  doubt  will,  in  every  instance, 
be  discharged  by  these  gentlemen  with  consummate  prudence,  fidelity,  ability,  and  inte¬ 
grity  ;  and  will,  at  the  close  of  it,  give  them  additional  claims  on  the  approbation  and 
gratitude  of  the  public.” 

On  presenting  them  for  their  discharge,  the  Recorder  delivered  himself  as 
follows: 

“  My  Lord,  The  late  Sheriffs,  Samuel  Birch,  Esq.  and  William  Heygate,  Esq.  attend 
to  render  an  account  to  our  Lord  the  King  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  their  office. — When 
I  had  the  honour  to  present  these  gentlemen  to  your  Lordship,  I  described  the  former  as 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  every  principle  of  the  constitution,  the  dreaded  opponent  of  its 
domestic  enemies,  and  the  successful  instigator  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  array  themselves 
in  arms  against  it’s  external  foes.— Of  the  latter  I  spoke  as  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  municipal  assembly  of  the  metropolis,  whose  conduct  and  character  would  be  daily 
advancing  him  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  this  prediction  has  been  most 
honourably  verified  by  his  having  been  since  elected  to  the  high  office  of  Alderman  of 
London.  Great  as  the  expectations  of  their  fellow-citizens  were  of  the  conduct  of  their 
Shrievalty,  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  declare  to  your  Lordship  that  it  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  every  instance,  most  usefully  to  the  public,  and  most  honourably  to  themselves; 
but  the  sense  of  their  fellow-citizens  on  that  occasion  can  by  no  other  means  be  so  well 
expressed  as  in  their  recorded  language  in  the  Common  Hall  of  yesterday,  in  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Liverymen  of  the  several  Companies  of  the  City 
of  London  in  Common  Hall  assembled  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  Tuesday  the 
29th  day  of  September,  1812.— Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Common 
§pve?-  *  Samuel  Birch,  Esq.  and  William  Heygate,  Esq.  Aldermen,  and  late 
Sheriffs  of  tins  City,  and  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  for  their  upright  conduct 
during  the  whole  of  their  Shrievalty ;  for  their  liberality  and  kindness  to  the  poor  pri¬ 
soner  committed  to  their  care ;  and  for  their  manly  perseverance  in  supporting  the  char¬ 
tered  rights  of  this  ancient  City.”  ° 

His  speeches  ended,  the  Recorder  reads  three  warrants  :  the  first,  from  the 
newly-elected  Sheriffs  to  an  officer  of  the  Lord  Treasurers  Remembrancer,  author¬ 
izing  him  to  receive  for  them  all  writs,  and  other  mandates  of  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  ;  the  second,  for  the  swearing  of  the 


former  Sheriffs  to  their  accounts ;  and  the  third,  for  so  swearino-  also  thrir  TTn^ 
Sheriffs.  These  warrants  are  again  read ;  the  two  former  bv  thp&  Fila 
by  the  Treasurer  s  Remembrancer.  It  is  ordered  that  ^thev  slnlfb*’  Jle!atteT 
recorded;  and  the  Sheriffs  and  Under-Sheriffs  for  the  preL%f~ 

;-al*  -*  -i  <,h« »™ 

Salop,  come  forth,  and  do  your  service,  on  pain  and  nerillhat  “ty  °! 

on  which  the  senior  Alderman  present  mounts  the  oil-,]!  i  i  -  ^  a  hereon  : 

renders  them,  and  the  knives  accordinTto  the^  ,1 ^  V I' haV.m§  CUt  the  sticks’ 
mentioned.  This  done,  the  t  ‘ ^ 

Danes’ ’r&c  ‘“““S*’  cal,ed  the  F°rge,  ™  the  parish  of  St.  Sement 

being^ererally^ques^ioned'^y^an^officer  ^f'th^Court^s  H,  ^  ^ 
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l&ogal  Exchange. 

(plates  I.  &  II.) 

The  annexed  view  is  an  accurate  facsimile  copy  (but  reduced  to  half  the  size  of  the  original)  of  an  extremely  scarce 
print,  representing  this  celebrated  edifice,  as  it  appeared  when  first  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.* * * § 

By  the  last  will  and  testament  of  this  eminent  citizen,  dated  20th  of  May,  17  Eliz.  and  printed  in  1765,  “  the 
building  in  London,  called  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  all  the  pawns  and  shops,  cellars,  vaults,  messuages,  tene¬ 
ments,  and  other  hereditaments,  parcell  or  adjoyning  to  the  same,”  after  the  determination  of  the  particular  uses, 
estates,  and  interest  for  life,  and  intail  thereof,  limited  in  a  certain  indenture  therein  mentioned  )  is  left  jointly  to  the 
corporation  of  London,  and  the  company  of  Mercers,  for  ever,  upon  trust,  that  they  should  appoint  and  maintain  four 
lecturers  to  read  lectures  of  divinity,  astronom}^  music,  and  geometry,  in  his  dwelling-house  in  Broad  Street.  These 
lectures  are  continued  to  the  present  time.f 

The  following  extracts  (copied  by  permission)  from  the  ward-books  of  Cornhill,  contain  various  curious  and 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  then  state  of  the  original  fabric,  and  have  never  before  been  made  public. 

(1581.)  A  Sup.  for  repayring  the  Arches  in  th’  Ex.  and  for  the  erectyng  of  trvoo  Brewhouses. 

To  the  right  honora“e  L.  Maio(  of  London,  and  his  right  worshipfull  brithren  th’  aldermen  of  the  same. 

In  most  humble  wise  beseche  yoffi  lordships  and  worships,  we  the  wardmote  enquest  of  the  warde  abovesaid,  that 
-whereas  of  long  tyme  the  upper  p‘a  or  arches  of  the  Royall  Exchange,  beinge  on  the  sh  weste  and  south  p“ts  thereof 
within  the  said  warde,  whereunto  the  mrchaunts  do  comonly  resorte,  have  accesse,  and  do  walke,  beinge  the  chairge 
of  repacons  on  pte  of  the  Lady  Gresham  to  be  done,  hath  byn  and  is  greately  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  workmanship 
thereof,  and  want  of  good  stuff  g  retely  defective  and  very  perilous  to  the  walkers  thereunder.  In  such  as  the  mayne 
freestones  of  the  arches  thereof  have  fallen,  and  a  grete  p‘  of  the  same  arches  are  reddy  to  fall,  to  the  greate  danger 
of  the  lives  of  peons  yonge  and  olde,  daily  walkinge  thereunder  and  resortinge  to  the  same  Exchange.  And  whereas 
also  at  a  certeyne  grate  belonginge  to  the  like  chairge  of  the  lady  Gresham,^  beinge  right  ov'  against  the  south 
of  the  said  Royall  Exchange,  in  the  middle  of  the  strete,  and  comon  passage  thereof,  is  a  greate  holle  of  longe  tyme 
hath  so  contynued  to  the  grete  daunger  and  hurt,  and  losse  of  lief  and  lym,  and  mayminge  both  of  men  and  beasts, 
and  other  comon  passers  thereby. — As  namely,  the  foote  of  a  horse  slipt  lately  therein,  a  man  being  on  horseback,  to 
the  grete  daunger  of  the  horse-legg,  and  of  the  legg  of  the  man  by  the  fall  of  the  horse.  Sithens  wch  an  ox  legg  fell 
therein,  and  thereby  was  broke  in  two.  So  it  is  right  honorable  that  divers  of  the  inhabitaunts  of  the  saide  warde 
hathe  certefyed  the  same  to  the  kep’  of  th*  Exchangee,  to  certifye  it  to  Lady  Gresham,  and  yet  no  reformacon  nor 
consider"  had  thereof.  Maie  it  therefore  plese  yo\  lordship  and  worships  the  premisses  tendrely  considered  of  your 
goodnes  to  take  such  spedy  order  therein,  as  that  the  said  arches  and  hole  maye  be  prsently  and  out  of  hand  amended, 
otherwise  it  will  torne  to  the  hurt  and  spoile  of  many. 

1594.  Presented.  Will”  Grimbel  for  keping  typlinge  in  the  vaults  under  the  Exchange,  and  for  broylinge  of 
lierringes,  sprotts ,  and  bacon ,  and  other  thinges  in  the  same  vaulte  noysome  to  the  mrch!^nt3  and  others  resortinge  to  the 
Exchange. 

1602.  Presented.  The  walls  on  the  south  side  of  the  Exchange,  to  be  crazie  and  ruinous. 

By  the  foregoing  extracts,  we  may  perceive  that  the  first  building  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by  no  means  equalled 
the  present  structure  either  in  strength  or  splendour,  though  it  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it  in  other  respects. || 
The  continual  need  it  had  of  repairs  sufficiently  bespeaks  the  inferior  nature  of  the  workmanship  and  materials }  and 
these  defects,  from  other  passages  in  the  same  book,  too  long  to  insert,  appear  to  have  continued  until  the  great  fire 
completely  demolished  the’  original  edifice,  just  sixty  years  after  its  first  foundation. 

The  present  magnificent  pile  was  erected,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  company  of  Mercers,  joint  proprietors 
with  the  city.  A  considerable  progress  in  the  building  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1668,  as  in  that  year,  amongst; 
other  presentments  of  the  wardmote  inquest, 

(( The  chamber  of  London,  and  the  company  of  Mercers  are  presented,  for  that  divers  great  stones,  for  the  building 
of  the  Exchange,  doe  lye  in  the  High  Street  of  Cornhill,  whereby  the  said  street  is  much  straightened,  and 
jncumbred,  and  a  great  occasion  of  the  fowlness  of  the  place.” 


*  Mr,  Gough,  in  hia  “  British  Typography,”  yol.  i.  p.  710,  thus  describes  the  original ;  “  A  plate  from  a  drawing  (qu.  a  print  ? )  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1566,  tjbie  year  it  was  finished  by  Sir  Thomas,  is  engraved  by  Vertue  in  Ward’s  History  of  the  Gresham  Pro¬ 
fessors.  This  old  print,  which  I  have,  and  which  Vej-tqe  has  not  copied  faithfully,  has  a  Corinthian  pillar  rising  not  exactly  from  the  centre  of 
the  south  ( north )  side,  surmounted  with  a  grasshopper,  pnder  which  is  a  man  looking  down,  as  if  the  pillar  was  hollow.  A  Latin  inscription  is 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  pillar ;  pud  another  in  English  op  tfie  right,  both  in  italics  ;  also  the  arms  of  England,  and  those  of  Sir  T,  Gresham.’’ 

■j-  Eor  a  variety  of  historical  accounts  descriptive  of  tfip  ancient  and  modern  states  of  this  building,  as  well  as  for  different  prints  ot  it,  vide 
ut  sup.  p.  711,  and  712, 

+  Lady  Gresham  died  in  1596,  having  enjoyed  the  rents  of  the  Royal  Exchange  (in  which  she  had  a  life  estate)  twenty-seven  years,  and 
was  interred  near  her  husband,  in  St.  Helen’s  Church,  as  appeared  by  the  following  entry.  Har.  MS.  No.  6033. 

“  The  funeral  of  Dame  Gresham,  wyfe  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  knight  wh0  was  buryed  the  18  of  December  1596,  at  the  psh  chyrche  of  S* 
Ellens,  London.  The  officers  serving  then  wer  clarencieux  and  range  crois  poursuivants  at  armes,  who  received  for  their  ffees  fourtye  pounds- 

T-  Bouge  Croix.™  _  . 

§  Some  striking  differences,  however,  notwithstanding  this  general  resemblance,  will  be  found  on  examining  the  print.  Exclusive  ot  the 
elegant  pillar  on  the  north  side,  which  the  present  building  wants,  the  windows  and  arches  in  the  two  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably,  as 
well  as  their  decorations.  The  statues,  twenty-one  in  number,  commence  with  the  Conqueror,  and  finish  with  Elizabeth  (the  reigning 
sovereign)  ;  next  before  whom  are  Philip  and  Mary.  These  appear-  to  occupy  only  three  sides  of  the  structure.  The  grasshoppers  at  the 
angles, "and”  recumbent  figures  beneath  the  arches,  are  likewise  additions,  which  if  at  all  tolerably  executed,  must  have  conduced  much  to  the 
^ornament  and  general  effect  of  the  whole. 


IoJidoiir->  Published  ^September  18ZO  by  Robert  Wilkinson  NtlZo  Fmchurc/i  Street.. 
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FURNIVAL’S  INN. 

The:  Inns  of  Court  are  stated  to  owe  their  first  establishment  to  King-  Henry  III.  who  havino-in  the  year  loo* 
firmed  the  charters  granted  by  John  his  father,  removed  the  Courts  of  Justice  from  his  Palace  Into  Westminster  Hall  • 
about  which  time,  the  lawyers,  or  practitioners  in  their  Courts,  began  to  form  themselves  into  a  (  i  ’ 

Thavie,s  Inn,  in  Holborn)  in  a  colleg-iate  manner ;  hence  their  place  of  residence  was  denominated  an  Inn  T^H  ^ 
of  Court :  and  Henry  III.  by  his  mandate,  directed  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  about  the  year  1244  strictly 
enjoined  them  to  make  proclamation  throug-hout  the  City,  that  no  person  whatsoever  should  presumed  L  \ 
School  or  Schools  therein,  for  the  teaching-  Law.  In  each  of  these  Societies  mooting-s  were  held  that  i  •  IT  ^ 

Z^“Cti0n  °f  StUdent"  “  are  argUed  diVerS  abStrUSe  POintS  0f  Law’  arter  the  —  of^  1 1 

Furnival’s  Inn  is  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  and  is  first  noticed  as  a  Law 
Seminary  in  the  Steward  s  Account-book,  written  about  the  ninth  of  King-  Henry  IY.  and  derives  its  n*  n 
of  the  other  Inns,  from  its  original  proprietors,  the  Lords  Furnival.  This  noble  family  became  extincTin  th! 
me  m  the  sixth  year  of  Richard  II.  sometime  before  which  period  this  Inn  was  demised  by  the  Students  0f  the  * 
as  is  evident  from  the  above  circumstance ;  but  the  precise  date  of  its  first  legal  establishment  is  unknown  ^ 

inh  t  X  ^  if htrr  and  h6ir  t0  Wimam  L°rd  Furniva1^  ^  the  time  °f  the  former  monarch  (Henry  IY )  the 
inheritance  of  Furmval  s  Inn  came  to  Thomas  Nevill,  younger  brother  to  Ralph  Earl  of  Westmoreland  In d  l 

Maude,  sole  daughter  and  heir  to  the  said  Thomas  and  Joan,  it  afterwards  descended  to  John  Talbot  Earl  of  Vhr  J 

bury.  In  this  line  it  continued  till  Francis  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  consideration  of  £120  bv  hk  l  4  P  T" 

the  16th  day  of  December,  1  Edw.  YL,  sold  it  to  Edward  Gryffin,  Esq.  thl 

Ropere,  and  Richard  Heydone,  Esqs.  and  their  heirs,  to  the  use  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  which Zm  of  £  12“ 
(the  purchase-money)  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  that  Society,  and  is  entered  in  their  register  The  Pr'  ’ 
and  Fellows  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  to  whom  a  lease  was  wanted  by  the  Society  nf  Tinn  l  ’  t&  ^  ’  P  pfU 

5=rr “  ™ 

had  been  allowed  an  utter  Barrister  here,  and  that  had  mooted  here  for  two  vacations  at  theltter  bar  sbn  14'  *  ^ 
more  for  his  admission  into  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  than  13s.  Ad.  though  all  utter  Barristers  of  any  other  "f 

Chancery,  excepting  Thaivie’s  Inn,  should  pay  iJOs. ;  and  that  every  inner  Barrister  of  this  House  who  h  /  1  ° 

- for  his 

Thaiv^’s°irm  into^hat  **  ^  “  27  E&’  the  ad~  of  gentlemen  of  this  House  and 

in  37eL  tM-  ZthirsiT  h‘f  t-  ‘f°Se  0f  fer  In"8  °f  Cha"^  strained  to  five  ZZ.  and 
stay  two  years  in  the  Inn  nf  Ph  ““h  farther  favour,  that  they  might,  after  their  admittance  into  Lincoln’s  Inn 
charged  of  2  ng  ^  during  those  two  years ;  and  that  they  should  be  £ 

for  those  first  two  years  ’  VaCat‘0nS  ^  ChangeS  Christmas,  during  the  time  of  their  stay  here 

mootings  of  this  Society,  and  ttoTomaivie"’"  Innf  ^  °f  L'I1C0ln’3  Inn' WCTe  the  foUo'viugt  respecting  the  ancient 
a  xr  f  •  -p  .  u  In  the  Heading;. 

exercise  a"d  Tuesday, and  Saturday,  during  the  reading;  but  no 

Holborn  is  of  a  Zh  int°  SqUareS  orcourts’  The  first  fo"'ards 

’  '  !“d  bmlt  r0Und  “  ““  fou>-  ades.  The  second,  or  inner  court,,  extends  the 
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depth  of  groat  part  of  Brook  Street,  and  has  chambers  on  one  side  only :  the  date  of  the  buildings  is  about  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

Previous  to  being  taken  down  in  1818,  the  hall  was  seen  on  entering  the  gateway  next  the  street,  but  its  aspect 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  a  spectator.  It  was  a  low  plain  brick  building,  with 
a  small  turret,  and  two  larg*e  projecting  bow  windows  at  the  west  end,  and  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  Inn,  in  a  most 
neglected  state.  The  north  side  of  it,  on  passing  through  the  passage  or  entrance  to  the  inner  court,  with  a  small 
range  of  old  chambers  that  adjoined,  and  whose  fronts  were  plastered  in  the  cottage  style,  had  a  singularly  rustic  ap¬ 
pearance,  bearing  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  a  country  village  than  a  London  Inn  of  Chancery. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  bore  signs  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  part  of  the  building ;  its  dimensions  were 
40  feet  by  24.  The  roof  was  of  timber,  arched,  and  divided  into  pannels  by  ribs  springing  from  the  sides  ;  the  floor 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  raised  for  the  Principals,  as  at  the  Middle  Temple,  &c.  It  had  in  like  manner  a  fire¬ 
place  in  the  midst,  and  the  same  disposition  of  tables  and  benches ;  but  they  had  no  appearance*  nor  indeed  the  hall 
itself,  of  being*  often  used.  In  the  windows  of  this  hall  were  a  few  armorial  bearings;  it  likewise  contained  portraits  of 
Lords  Raymond  and  Pengelly. 

The  Society  of  FurnivaFs  Inn  was  governed  by  a  Principal  and  twelve  ancients ;  and  the  numbers  were  to  be  in 
commons  a  fortnight  in  every  term,  or  pay  two  shillings  per  week  if  absent. 

Their  arms  are,  argent  a  bend  between  six  martlets,  gules  within  a  border  of  the  second. 

Furnival’s  Inn  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  built  after  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  but  it  bore  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  classical  works  of  that  great  architect:  the  roof  exhibited  a  jumble  of  inconsistencies  irreconcilable 
with  the  taste  and  judgement  of  that  master  who  stood  forward  as  the  first  artist  in  his  way  of  the  time. 

During  the  taking  down  of  the  old  building,  to  clear  the  foundation  for  the  structure  now  erected,  an  accident 
happened  in  FurnivaFs  Inn  Court,  by  the  falling  of  a  wall,  that  separated  it  from  the  Inn,  which  from  the  injudicious 
heaping  of  rubbish  against  it,  more  than  its  strength  could  bear,  gave  way,  and  buried  two  children  in  the  ruins. 

The  view  represents  the  front  of  this  building*,  accurately  delineated  immediately  previous  to  its  demolition;  the 
entrance  seen  to  the  left,  is  that  of  FurnivaFs  Inn  Court;  and  the  inn-yard  from  which  the  stage-coach  is  issuing 
is  the  yard  of  the  Bell  and  Crown  Inn,  Holborn. 

The  cellar  adjoining  to  FurnivaFs  Inn  gate,  merits  notice  from  the  following  circumstances,  well  attested  :  it  had 
long  been  frequented  as  an  aleand  cyder  cellar,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  John  Grey,  who,  after  manv  years’  ap¬ 
plication  and  industry,  realized  a  sum  of  money,  sufficient  to  purchase  in  Yorkshire,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  an  estate 
of  nearly  £400.  per  annum ;  when,  having  resided  upon  it  a  certain  time,  he  grew  weary  of  retirement,  and  pining  for 
his  former  active  situation,  absolute^  returned  to  London,  and  endeavoured  to  purchase  his  old  cellar ;  but  not  suc¬ 
ceeding,  he  proposed  becoming*  a  waiter,  was  accepted  as  such,  and  lived  there  several  years,  receiving*  a  salary  until 
he  died. 
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Zl)t  Custom  ff/ou<3c. 


the  City  of  London.  The  budding,  from  it?  ancient  .p^Z^TnT of 
I^ot/S  ^  Pr°baWy  itS  «***”»  —  formU,  StaSffiT'^  conflal 

Custom^ wWclTS  aus  ^  °f  Q"“  E‘kabeth’  3  “*  WaS  br0U*,lt  “  ‘<> «*  Treasurer  of  the  Queen’s  yearly 


Anno  Primo 
Secundo 
Tertio 
Quarto 
Quinto 


-  * 


£. 

73,846 
84,905 
75,938 
7 1,365 
57,436 


s. 

12 

5 

1 

15 

4 


d. 

10 

6 

6 

1 

10 


Anno  Sexto 
Septimo 
Octavo 
Nono 


£.  s.  d. 
45,783  18  11 
105,606  1  2 

69,184  18  6 

63,502  7  2 


Anno  Decimo  -  - 
Undecirao 
Duodecimo  - 
Decimo  tertio 


£. 

74,875 

65,307 

71,295 

69,243 


s. 

19 

10 

0 

4 


d. 

1C 

8 

5 

5 


nint^S^i inhab°"!  'ba  or 

Sho„rCarXn,  o°frthe  CSS  Hote  $£$££%  ^  ^LlYZlillZ &&. 

was,  in  those  eight  years,  concealed  in  Customs  inward  only  all  thin?^?  he  Set  down  what 

besides  the  petty  L^stoms  of  strangers  inwar^  Xch  Vj 4  w,"  deducted’  ™-  96, 720/ .  12*.  7d.; 

blSSSi01*"  gran‘ed  ‘°  0,16  Bdmi  U‘“tk™’>  b“*  ho  was  menaced 

the  port°of  London'inwards^to^thrra^who  hadS lmi^^eforeijeeri  iTcon’ectorof  01^2  ^7  ’  9u,s4oms  an<^  Subsidies  in 

per  annum ;  whereas,  as  it  was  discovered  all  the  income  f  tv,  C  Ifctor  of  tbem);  for  which  he  paid  her  rent  20,000/ 
as  it  appeared,  the  Queen  lost  yearly  by Thaftom  ™  u  J'm  tIT,! T°Tr  *°  3°’30!”'  **■  “ 

tending  to  let  the  Queen  understand  how  much  s“e  lost  2v  farming  Zr  r  f  Ca™arthen  cast  up ;  thereby  ml 
There  was  a  new  officer  propounded  about the ve  S 1  hf  Customs,  above  10,000/.  a  year. 

Execution  of  Penal  Statutes,  one  Middlemore  who  had  moled  fn  c,3roufht  ^to  tbe  Cusiom House,  viz.  a  Clerk  for  the 
upon  pretence,  that  forfeitures  and  penaTties Cade  bv  merehl^  bimS?lf’  and  °btained  a  Patent  for  it, 

this  the  Lord  Treasurer  consulted  the  chief  officers  of  “the  Custom  FTnme  6  h  6  bette.r  “swered  to  the  Queen.  About 
were  these  :  First,  that  there  was  no  place  for  anv  move  nffi!  H  V  /  wbn  gave  m  tbeir  reasons  against  it,  which 
lack  of  room  for  expedition  of  the  merchants  andCippers  when  C*  wer®  already  there  placed,  but  rather 

grants  made  for  having  of  places  in  the  Custom  Hon«eP  to  l  they  came  there  :  that  there  had  been  divers  like 

any  place  there;  and" that,  for  hlvSlS  S  byithevLord  T™  ‘0  have 

penal  laws  should  be  executed  in  her  Custom  House  •  for  that  it  wClrf  not  Prohtabl®  for  tbe  Queen’s  service,  that  anv 
Subsidies,  and  also  grieve  the  merchantt  who  did  dffilv  dimiJilh Tthp“?  ^  ^  her  ^Ven1Ue  in  her  Customs  and 

change,  whereof  Her  Majesty  had  no  benefit  Finally  the  Custom  ®irtiades;  and  employed  their  moneys  upon  ex- 
°nly  for  the  receipt  of  the  Queen’s  revenues  and  duties  and  S  ' f  House..  llad  always  been  a  quiet  place,  appointed 
one  to  the  other.  d  dUtl6S’  aud  nofc  for  execution  of  penal  statutes  which  were  repugnant 

Cu8trnnsrd2nnglgreat2UpartQofCKing1J^™'e7the^Firs7s0rei£m^oii7d  Th’  Wh“  Pa“‘  K"d“r’  wh°  «  the 

Cb^t  Ss:eiicosirble  s»r.r^r aad  — 

1666,  and  of  which  a  view  is ’given ’from  an^ev^  “’I”6'  ™  th?  relgS  of  Elcllard  n-  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in 
fire  in  tbe  year  14  w?s  ">»**  after,  "and  asiin  destroyed  bv 

ticulars  of  which  are  as  follow :  ’  oyed  by  the  same  devouring  element  m  the  year  1814.  The  par- 

calamity  was  supposed^t^ffiiv?  originated0 from^ a^ire^u^of^one^o/ the^ffi0"  Tl  diSCOvered  to  be  on  fire-  The 
two-pair  of  stairs  attached  to  the  housekeeper’s  apartments  4W  f  l  of.busjnfss’ adjommg  a  closet  on  the 

ing  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  evening  The  nif  can  be  llttle  doubt  of'the  fire  having  been  smoulder- 
it.  He  was  going  up  stairs,  and  when  on  the  second  floor  heard' » *  °f ,tbe  b™s  e  was  ,the  first  person  who  discovered 
the  ceiling;  he  instantly  rushed  into  the  room  wMnk  ’fl  r  nvCf  of  and  saw  a  flame  breaking  through 
by  the  bed-feet,  the  curtains  in  a  ££e  T!11^  C°lonel  ^%/lept,  whom  he  found^tandmg 

room  was  on  fire,  and  a  Mr.  Drinkald  had  ffivm  tbo  $  fS  *  S  the  above-mentl°ned  closet.  By  this  time  the  whole 
looked.  The  porter  hastened  to ^  call  IX  ^°Wards  wbich  tbe  Endows  of  this  room 

fronting  the  street,  and  was  saved  by  a  ladder  with  l  thi?  fa?“!y  [  tbe. Colonel  ran  to  a  room  adjoining  his  own 

Miss  Kellys  most  narrowly  escaped,  witii^  only  p  * ^fficult?’ burnt  in  the  face  and  hands.  The 
through  the  fire  with  his  sisters  in  the  same  unprovided  state^  Z  ’  aUC  Captflu1  IIlntoQ  Kelly  made  his  wav 

the  house,  from  which  they  were  taken  down  hv  Wl  v  tat®’  ^I(?st  of  the  servants  had  previously  fled  to  the  top  of 
stairs  window  :  she  was  mifeh  hurt  and  Srfed  to  It ^Thomts^’ ^  jumped  °Ut  of  a  two-pa5  of 
service  of  Miss  Kelly,  perished.  They  had  boon  T  °™a®  s.  IIoisPltal  m  a  lifeless  state.  Two  orphan  girls,  in  the 
her  escape,  passed  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  fh  V 6ne(!  tbe  alarmi  aud  tpe  cook  of  the  establishment,  in  making 
“follow  her  instantly,  for  the  house  wa“  on  fire  »  ^  ^  Jhe  ^  *  °P^  and  Called  to  them  to 

gowns  and  get  away but  the  room,  which  was  ahead? ^  Vttm£uP  m  their  bed>  “  We  will  just  put  on  our 
when  they  strove  to  make  their  way  to  the  staircase^ 7thev  wT^  Sm°ke’  bl^  ln.to  flame’  and  jt  is  concluded  that 
engines  arrived  soon  after  seven  o’clock.  About  eieht^ thUl  ifT1 P°w.ered  b-v  the  raPld  progress  of  the  fire.  The 
f,o  save  the  edifice  were  abandoned.  The  exertion ?nf  badj  oljfained  so  great  an  ascendancy,  that  all  attempts 

°m  °f  tbe  firemeu  and  °^bers  employed  were  then  directed  to  the  wale- 
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houses  and  other  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  when  a  report  was  circulated  that  many  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  deposited  in  the  vaults.  This  report  had  nearly  a  magical  effect :  all  withdrew  to  a  distance,  and  the  flames  were 
left  for  some  time  to  rage  uncontrolled.  At  halt-past  nine  an  explosion  took  place,  and  the  shock  was  distinctly  felt 
on  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  by  persons  coming  to  London  by  the  Whitechapel  Road.  It  carried  the  burnt  papers, 
ship  registers,  and  a  variety  of  matter,  as  far  as  Dalston,  Shacklewell,  Homerton,  Hackney,  and  all  the  adjoining 
villages  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  gunpowder  which  exploded  had  been  deposited  m  the  armoury  of  the  Custom 
House  Volunteers.  The  flames  soon  communicated  to  the  houses  in  Thames  Street,  opposite  the  Custom  House,  and 
embraced,  in  a  short  time,  the  warehouses  in  Globe  Yard,  and  the  whole  of  the  tenements  extending  from  Beer  Street 
to  Water  Lane,  from  which  it  required  the  utmost  activity  of  the  inmates  to  escape,  not  with  their  property,  but  with 
their  lives.  Many  individuals  were  severely  scorched.  At  one  o’clock  the  whole  of  the  Custom  House  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  warehouses  were  completely  reduced  to  ashes ;  ten  houses  opposite  the  Custom  House  were  burnt  down  by  two 
o’clock ;  among  them  Holland’s  Coffee  House,  the  Rose  and  Crown  and  Yorkshire  Grey  public-houses,  and  the  King’s 
Arms  public-house  damaged.  The  East  India  and  Custom  House  corps  of  volunteers  were  on  the  spot  soon  after  the 
bursting  out  of  the  flames,  and  by  unceasing  attention  prevented  much  plunder,  and  confusion. 

The  actual  loss  to  Government  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  Custom  House  cannot  be  calculated  ;  yet  there 
is  great  consolation  in  knowing  that  many  of  the  important  papers  of  office  were  recovered,  and  several  chests  of 
valuables,  with  the  principal  records,  saved.  The  insurance  on  the  Custom  House  amounted  to  100,000/.  Thoug.i 
public  business  must  have  materially  suffered  by  the  conflagration,  the  Commissioners  and  their  officers  took  the  most 
active  measures  to  facilitate  its  progress,  I  he  spacious  and  elegant  “Commercial  Sale  Rooms,’  in  Mincing  Lane, 
were  engaged  temporarily  to  carry  on  the  public  business. 

Several  gentlemen  had  left  large  sums  of  money  in  their  desks,  ready  to  make  payments  on  the  following  day. 
One  individual  lost,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  six  thousand  pounds  in  Bank  notes,  which  were  irrecoverably  as  the  me¬ 
morandum  of  the  numbers  was  in  the  desk  with  the  notes,  and  met  the  same  fate. — A  very  fine  collection  of  pictures 
was  also  lost,  which  the  Commissioners  had  permitted  a  gentleman  to  leave  in  deposit  till  it  would  be  convenient  for 
him  to  pay  the  duties,  amounting  to  1500/.  An  old  clerk,  with  great  perseverance,  assisted  by  some  workmen,  got 
through  the  ruins  to  an  iron  chest,  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  usually  officiated,  and  recovered  400  guineas. 

The  present  magnificent  building  is  every  way  superior  to  the  last,  both  with  respect  to  the  conveniency  of  its 
numerous  offices  and  its  dimensions;  the  facility  with  which  access  is  given  by  widening  the  street,  through  means  of 
the  embankment  made  from  the  Thames  ;  the  former  street  rendering  it  extremely  dangerous  to  passengers,  who  scarcely 
had  room  sufficient  to  pass  without  occasionally  being  compelled  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  new  Custom  House  is  erected  on  the  site  of  a  number  of  warehouses  on  the  free  quays,  and  a  few  dwelling- 
houses,  extending  from  the  Gun  Tavern,  westward,  to  Sam’s  Coffee  House,  opposite  Water  Lane,  eastward,  both  in¬ 


clusive,  viz. 

Smart’s  and  Dice  Quay. — Smart’s  and  part  of  Dice  Quay  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  and  in  the  ward 
■  of  Billingsgate;  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  in  the  ward  of  Tower,  viz. 
Young’s  Quay,  Ralph’s  Quay,  Wiggin’s  Quay,  Sabb’s  Quay,  Bear  Quay,  and  Porter’s  Quay. 

The  dwelling-houses  are,  the  Gun  Tavern,  and  the  Dice  and  Key,  the  Tackle  Porters,  the  Ipswich  Arms,  and 
the  Coopers’  Arms,  public  houses ;  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  wholesale  cheesemonger;  Mr.  Kenyon,  sack  merchant;  and 
Sam’s  Coffee  House ;  and  a  few  inferior  dwellings  in  Dice  Quav  Gateway  and  Temple  Stairs  Passage. 

The  public  stairs  removed,  are,  Temple  Stairs,  between  Dice  and  Young’s  Quay;  Bear  Quay  Stairs,  between 
Wiggin’s  and  Sabb’s  Quay;  Custom  House  Stairs,  at  the  east  end  of  Porters’  Quay. 


The  extreme  length  of  the  New  Custom  House 

Depth  --------- 

The  length  of  the  Long  Room  is  -----  - 

Height  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Estimate  and  contract  for  the  Building,  furniture  included 
Ditto,  for  the  Embankment  - 


48S  feet  10  inches. 
107  —  H 
190  —  0 
GO  —  0 
£255,000 
38,000 


The  public  entrance  to  the  Custom  House,  in  Thames  Street,  is  both  grand  and  commodious;  the  avenues  and 
offices  are  convenient  and  airy ;  the  Long  Room,  which  is  perhaps  for  dispatch  of  business  the  best  adapted  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  contains  two  handsome  stoves,  and  three  circular  writing-desks  for  public  use.  There 
are  two  arched  communications  from  Thames  Street  to  the  river  side,  through  the  body  of  the  building,  which  are 
closed  at  five  o’clock  every  evening,  by  very  handsome  ornamented  iron  gates.  At  each  of  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
structure  are  public  entrances,  never  closed  against  foot  passengers,  but  secured  by  large  iron  gates,  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  carriages  of  every  description  at  unseasonable  times.  Both  the  wharf  and  street  are  well  watched,  and 
the  boxes  have  each  a  glazed  window  to  protect  the  watchmen  from  any  inclemency  of  weather  when  on  duty. 

The  front  view  from  the  Thames  exhibits,  without  question,  a  prospect  of  the  most  chaste  and  classic  architecture 
of  modern  times.  The  frieze  which  embellishes  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice  consists  in  characteristic  representa¬ 
tions  of  every  nation,  state,  and  country  in  the  known  world.  This  frieze  is  in  two  compartments  :  in  the  centre  of 
the  first,  His  present  Majesty,  George  III.  appears,  receiving  the  credentials  of  foreign  ambassadors  from  their  re¬ 
spective  sovereigns.  In  the  centre  of  the  second,  Britannia,  seated  in  an  escalop  shell,  is  receiving  tributary  offer¬ 
ings  from  the  different  nations  inhabiting  the  globe. 

The  wharf  forms  a  beautiful  marine  parade,  at  each  end  of  which  are  handsome  and  convenient  stairs,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  water  and  landing  goods.  The  end  of  the  Custom  House  next  Billingsgate,  forms  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  access  to  that  celebrated  market,  which  now  consists  of  an  enlarged  area  or  square,  at  one  corner  of  which 
is  erected  Billingsgate  watch-house,  built  1818,  Sir  William  Leighton,  Knt ,  alderman  of  the  ward;  John  Ord,  Esq., 
deputy. 

lhe  Royal  Arms  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Custom  House,  next  the  Thames,  over  the  King’s  warehouse, 
and  receive  double  effect  from  the  supporting  emblems  of  England’s  glory,  the  figures  of  Neptune  and  Britannia. 

lhe  Architect  of  this  magnificent  building  is  David  Lamg,  Esq.,  and  the  designer  of  the  frieze,  with  the  figures 
of  Leptunc  and  Britannia,  Mr.  Bubb. 
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IN  HIGH  STREET  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK. 
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Sov^pianS^  VP  d  Ellglls.h  History  when  Courts  were  held  in  the  Aula  Regis,  or  Hall  of  the  King's  Palace,  and  followed  the 
nf  thp  Rr,  1  TTh  Ihr°ueS?v!  and  change.  of  residence,— one  of  those  tribunals  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord-Steward 
of  th„  Royal  Household;  the  process  being  executed  by  the  Earl-Marshal.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  by' the  Lord-Steward  in 

andS°VieIaprIn7  &  V  sl"c®  ^  ex|ended  to.  real,  personal,  and  mixed  actions,  and  even  to  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  as  Justice  in  Eyre 

nplw  nf  th  f  9"^  dus,lce:  *  13  supposed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, a  however,  that  this  general  power  ceased  on  the 

{  f  8  o/th  Statute  called  Articvli  super  Chartas,  in  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.,  1299-1300,  Stat.  iii.  chap  v. by  which  the 

^^VrgS  Bfenfn  WA/re  °rdered  t0 '  fo]*?w  the  Person  of  the  King-b  Beside  this  general  jurisdiction,  there  was  also  one 
particularly  belonging  to  the  Marshalsea  of  the  King’s  House.'  peculiar  to,  and  inseparable  from,  the  King’s  person  ;  namely,  to  decide 
differences  and  to  punish  criminals  within  the  Royal  Palace,  or  the  Verge  thereof,  which  extended  to  twelve  miles  around  it!11  Of  this 
Court  the  Lord-Steward  was  also  the  real  head  and  president,  but  it  was  holden  before  the  Steward  of  the  Court  of  Marshalsea  and 
the  Marshal  of  the  Kings  House  ;  the  former  being  deputy  to  the  Lord-Steward,  and  the  latter  to  the  Earl-Marshal. 

I  he  mvil  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  required  that  at  least  one  of  the  parties  appearing  before  it  in  any  cause,  should  be  a  member 
ot  the  Kings  Household,  and  from  this  circumstance  having  been  established  in  an  action  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  practice  of 
the  Court  was  nearly  annihilated  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  erected  a  new  Court  of  Record,  entitled  Curia  Virgce  Hospitii  Domini 
Regis,  or  the  Court  of  the  Verge  of  the  House  of  the  Lord  the  King:  whereof  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  Solicimr-General,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Vavasor,  then  Marshal  of  the  Household,  were  constituted  the  Judges.  It  continued  to  exist  only  until  July  12th,  in  the  6th 
tt-  ar,  6 p  en  a.no^  ei  was  established  by  Letters  Patent,  and  called  Curia  Palutii  Regis  Westmonasterii,  the  Court 

ot  the  Kings  Palace  of  Westminster  ;  the  first  Judges  of  which  were  the  Steward  of  the  King’s  Household,  Sir  Edmund  Verney, 
fi  nl^K  *  en#  f  ^rS  Vu  i 16  r  OUa®kold,  the  Steward  of  the  Court,  to  which  office  Edward  Herbert  of  the  Inner  Temple  was 
lere  y  appoin  e  .  ie  egn i  lty  of  this  Patent  was  soon  questioned  upon  a  Writ  of  Error  in  the  King’s  Bench:  but  the  Court 
appears  to  have  existed  until  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  when  it  probably  ceased  with  the  Royal  establishment.  Upon 
Zb  \S*  Tl^°  ^  ls  ^j^anal  were  resumed,  but  the  legality  of  the  Patent  was  again  doubted  by  one  of  the  Judges 

,f  ,lnfS  enC>  • ln,-  ’  0Ii  which  cause,  probably,  other  Letters  Patent  were  issued,  dated  October  4th  in  that  year,  devoid 
a  ,  >,  6  °™er  °.  Jec  1°5’s’  constituting  a  new  Court  with  the  same  title,  which  has  since  been  commonly  known  as  6C  the  Palace 
°tt.r  ’f  (  rfclt,ing  ue  mc°nveniences  arising  from  the  limited  power  of  the  Marshalsea,  the  Patent  conferred  upon  the  Court 
au  .  on  y  or  ijing  a  ersona  ctions,  of  any  amount,  arising  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  :  with  exception, 
mwever,  o  e  1  J  °  on  on,  and  ot  such  pleas  as  already  belonged  to  the  Court  of  Marshalsea  The  Judges  of  the  Palace- 

oui  were  i  e  or  ^  ewai  ,  t  e  Marshal  of  the  Household,  and  the  Steward  of  the  Court;  all  of  whom  should  attend  every 

court-day,  excepting  upon  a  reasonable  cause  of  absence;  and  to  practice  in  the  Court  there  were  to  be  four  Coun-el,  six 
tt  10  ,°nta^  a  nominated  forlife.e  Of  the  officers,  the  Steward  of  the  Court  is  now  appointed  by  the  Lord- 

,  '  .L  0U^e,?0  K  1  6  ^ouns^  and  Attornies  bv  the  Lord-Steward,  and  the  Knight-Marshal/  jointly;  and  the  Protho- 

notarv,  the  Crier  and  the  Deputy-Marshal,  and  Keeper  of  the  Prison,  by  the  Knight-Marshal. 

i-tio  Pn.  u'g3  con.  ucteu  before  this  tribunal  are  very  considerable,  but  are  carried  on  entirely  in  the  Palace-Court,  though 

r  o  aisiasea  is  si  formally  opened.  They  are  generally  expeditious;  since  the  Court  sits  every  Friday,  the  post- 
ponemen  s  are  rom  wee  to  week,  and  judgment  is  usually  given  in  three  or  four  hearings.  The  peculiarities  of  the  various 
causes  an  a  ac  ments  pursued  in  the  Court,  may  be  seen  in  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  by  the  Rev. 
wen  canning  an  i  iam  Bray,  Esq,  Volume,  iii.  London,  1814.  folio  Appendix,  pages  xxv,  xxvi.  The  suits  embrace  actions  for 
respasses  an  assau  ts  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  for  debts,  not  under  40  shillings  :  the  proceedings  are 
instituted  by  either  an  attachment  or  a  Writ  of  Capias.?  °  r 

;r,,:J^-aRC"m,Cor  °TT.7e  ^ars^a^sea  was.  for  many  years  established  in  King  Street,  Southwark;  and  its  existence  there  is 
e  in  an  or  er  rom  war  III.  dated  in  his  4?th  year,  1374,  empowering  the  good  men  of  Southwark  to  “  rebuild  in  our  Royal 


l  rt^ep°-tsffr  Edw«ri  Cohe,  Knight;  Edit,  by  George  Wilson,  Serjeant  at  Law,  8vo. 

-  The  Zi v»t ion  llfaTu,  ®  °,rd.a,ns.“  of  what  things  the  Marshal  of  the  King’s  Household  shall  hold  Pleas.” 

the  seat  of  the  Marshal  :  the  Utter  wordteln^^  5  th°Ugh  the  name  appearS  t0  be  very  naturally  composed  frora  Marsbal  and  See, 

if  a  quarrel  took  nlace^in^a  Clnfrph^^'he  l°  Z6  bet!J  l’ecubarly  honoured  and  protected  at  a  very  early  period  of  English  History  :  since,  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons, 

might  take  his  life  or  not  A  vprv  ancient  <s  6  W8S  redpema':de  tor  120  shillings :  but  if  any  fought  in  the  King’s  House,  he  was  to  forfeit  all  his  property,  and  the  Sovereign 
K!  3? acres! 9  feet,  9 the  ^  »  R°yal  a“d  pri^e  of  the  King’s  Palace,  sUd  extend  3  miles,  3  fur- 

places  belonging  to  it  •  aedThafthose  nftho'r’  c0n<>ernino  the  MarshalseaPrison,  &c.  presented  to  Parliament  in  1729,  states  that  it  was  the  custom  of  that  Court  to  sell  all  the 
wa  ery  much  edu  e’d  b?  the  esSbHshmen^f'r  b°Ught  f°*'  1000/-  and  thoSe  °f  the  *>r  1500/.  The  inferior  practice  in  the  Marshalsea,  however, 

xxii,  of  which  assign^  tho^Coim^to  pay  ^O/^earl'v^in  co^sp  90  enCe’r°r  Z  T'  ZZ"’  by  the  Act  °f  tUe  23rd  year  1750 ;  chap,  xxvii.  sect.’ 

extend  the  powers  of  those  Courts  to  debts  not  exceed’, ‘no-  r? saquence>  to  each  of  the  four  Counsellors  of  the  Marshalsea.  In  1800,  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  Parliament  to 
Marshalsea.  The  Act  passed,  however  47th  117  ,an?  a210U.nt>  whlch  occasioned  a  petition  from  the  Knight-MarShal,  the  Steward,  and  the  Prothonotaries,  of  the 

the  Marshalsea  Counsel.  Hist,  nf  Surreu  Vol  iii  Wna'  °7’  .  sl°n  1.,  cap  lv.  Local  Acts  ;  but  the  Courts  of  Requests  are  directed  by  it  to  pay  50/.  yearly  to  each  of 

500/.  per  annum,  fixed  at  that  rate  in  1811  •  theDenutv  Mar«hX,|Vfi^7llth^Same  th,6  9alarie8  of  the  otiier  offil'es  are  stllted  t0  be  as  fo,low-  Tlie  Knight-Marshal 

produced  a  stipend  of  aboUt  34/.  7s  for  three’ vpars  ti,Lo  f  "  ’ 60  ‘„tbe  DePuty  of  the  Chaplain  and  the  Surgeon,  each  Is  from  every  debtor  on  his  discharge;  which  fees 
f  Mr.  Bray  observes  that  the  re M  title  ■  fe^  WUe  alI°Wed  by  table  May  1 7th’  1765>  si&npd  hy  twn  Chief-Justices  and  the  Lord  Chief- Baron 

him,  probably  arose  from  the  omission  of  a  comma  after' the  dill  °f  ,tbe  H,oufeho'd>  and  that  the  term  Knight-Marshal,  at  the  present  time  so  uniformly  assigned  to 

Vavasor  Knight  Marshal  of  the  Household  Hixtnm  nf  ”  *y  ?f  .?n!ghthood  attached  to  the  name  of  the  person  who  held  the  appointment ;  thus  reading  Sir  Thomas 
Henry  Wyatt  attended  theKingon  his  interview  with^Francis  W  r-°t'  APpe”dl  nP  X?‘V'  N°te  k-—The  di-nit.v  of  the  office  is  sbc‘w"  by  the  circumstance  that  in  1519  Sir 
Until  the  year  1800  there  were  six  Marshal’s  men  who  were  JiuJn’  a"d  wasal,0,!ed  an  attendance  of  six  men  and  six  horses  more  than  a  Knight-Banneret.  Ibid.  p.  xxv,. 
were  accustomed  toattend  in  a  full  uniform  dre«s  of  scarlet  and  ^  J i>e  successors  of  those  now  referred  to;  and  who  bought  their  places  from  the  Knight-Marshal.  They 

ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  “  That  the  Marshal  do  Zfr  U  kk'  Jam-eS  Paii,^e  and  fthe  Houses  of  Parliament  upon  all  public  days  ;  and  on  May  17th,  1601 ,  it  was 
that  give  disturbance  to  the  Members  of  this  House  ”  The  5tairs,;and  Court  Requests,  and  otiier  passages  to  this  House,  of  the  lacques  s  and  other  persons 

frequenting  the  Court;  and  they  were  subject^ to  the  control^ S each,  from  the  Lord  Steward’s  Payment,  beside  fees  from  noblemen,  &c. 
two  to  their  number.  Ibid,  p.xxv  note  1  In  June  l  wo  Board  of  Gj;een  >oth  suspended  them  for  misbehaviour.  In  1800  Sir  James  Bland  Burges  added 

Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  through  England,  'during  the  Reig°nof  King  ChTleTlI  'T’  “  W**’  7  M.S^f 0ttI,’ in  T'.aVe,S  °f  Cod'n° 

are  confined  ;  not  only  for  debt,  but  also  for  criminal  offence-?  Th P  U'  166?'  Lo"d-  182j;  4t.°-  P-  318-  "1B  BndSe  IS  tbe  place  where  persons  ot  qua h,y 

if  a  prisoner  make  his  escape,  is  himself  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  andZlso the nn 0r18.upcrm' tcndfnce  of  it,  is  given  by  the  King  as  a  mark  of  favour  to  some  gentleman  ;  who, 
the  rank  and  aualitv  of  the  individual  whipb^most  ,  ,,  Bnd  a  . °  tbe  Penaltles  annexed  to  the  crime ;  and  there  is  therefore  an  established  rate,  varying  according  to 

?S£&i2:x&£i cr  Por  ■>-*•  *  -  «”*  *•  -  - *»  •»«.  «-•  « »■  - 

Orn  n,\f  i  -  n  M  t  nnrlnn  _ A.  1  ,  1  ,  • .  * 


perintendent.  The  prisoners  are  not  kept  under  confinement,  but  have  liberty  to  takZ  wa.k  over  Z  Z 
ami  to  return  to  their  post,  w  Inch  they  generally  observe  ;  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  they  infringe  u 
as  are  to  be  tried  m  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  until  1769  persons  were  committed  thither  fur  Piracy. 


annual  value  jf  this  office  is  estimated  at  about  20,000  crowns,  to  the  si. - 
idge  ;  a  promise  beiniz  first  exacted  trom  them  not  to  pass  the  limits, 
upon  the  privilege.” — In  the  Marshalsea  prison  are  also  confined  sudi 
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Street,  which  extends  from  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Margaret  towards  the  south  in  the  same  town,  a  certain  House,  &c.  to  hold  in 
the  same  House,  as  well  the  Pleas  of  the  Marhalsea  of  our  Household,  and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners  in  the  same  Mar- 
shalsea  for  the  time  being,  in  the  same  town, — as  to  hold  in  the  aforesaid  House  all  other  Courts  of  us  and  our  heirs,  which  shall  be 
held  in  the  same  town  for  the  time  to  come,  by  reason  of  the  Assizes,  Juries,  Inquisitions  to  be  taken  Nisi  Prius,  and  by  any  other 
Court  whatsoever.”  In  13;  7,  however,  the  50th  year  of  the  same  King,  the  prisoners  of  the  M arshalsea  appear  to  have  been  kept 
in  London.  Sir  Henry  Piercy,  the  Marshal,  having  committed  a  man  contrary  to  the  City  privileges,  the  Citizens,  being  persuaded  by 
their  Standard-Bearer,  the  Baron  Fitz  Walter,  took  up  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Marshal’s  Inn,  where  they  brake  open  the  gates  and  brought 
away  the  prisoner  ;  intending  also  to  have  burned  the  stocks  in  the  middle  of  the  City,  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  been 
confined.  About  the  following  Easter  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  having  brought  a  great  number  of  ships  to  London,  one 
of  the  sailors  was  killed  by  an  esquire,  in  a  fray,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  in  Southwark,  where  the  other  mariners 
proseeuted  him;  but  upon  his  being  pardoned  they  broke  into  the  prison,  stabbed  him,  and  hung  up  his  dead  body.  In  1381  the 
Kentish  rebels  under  Cade  broke  down  the  house  of  Sir  John  Imworth,  then  Marshal,  and  that  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  Southwark, 
and  took  away  the  prisoners;  In  1504,  the  prisoners  of  the  Marshalsea  in  Southwark  brake  out,  and  many  being  taken  were  executed; 
especially  of  those  committed  for  felony  and  treason.* 

In  1663  a  charge  of  extortion  and  vexatious  proceedings  was  made  against  the  Prison  of  the  Marshalsea,  in  a  petition  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  inhabitantss  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  of  the  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent. 
Essex,  and  Surrey  :  for  the  redress  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  regulation  of  the  Court,  several  bills  were  brought  into  Parliament, 
though  they  were  never  carried  through.  At  length  on  February ‘28th,  1728-29,  the  cruelties  practised  upon  Mr.  Castell  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  having  caused  his  death,  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Gaols  of  the  Kingdom  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  James 
Edward  Oglethorpe,  I'.sq.  Member  for  Haslemere,  in  Surrey.  After  having  effectually  redressed  the  oppressions  of  the  Fleet,  a  Report, 
dated  May  14th,  states  that  the  custody  of  the  Marshalsea  Prison  had  been  committed  for  life  to  John  Darby,  the  Deputy-Marshal 
and  Keeper,  by  Sir  Philip  Medowes,  Knight-Marshal,  on  November  25th,  1720;  with  the  stipulation  that  the  latter  should  not  let 
his  offices  or  fees  to  farm  without  the  consent  of  the  former.  On  March  21st,  1727,  however,  Darby,  without  such  consent,  disposed 
of  those  profits  to  William  Acton,  Butcher,  for  1401.  yearly  ;  and  of  the  benefits  of  lodging  the  prisoners,  &c.  for  2601.  yearly.  To  raise 
this  rent  oppression,  extortion,  cruelty,  and  even  torture,  were  exercised;  the  prisoners  being  kept  in  close  crowded  rooms,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  being  placed  in  an  apartment  not  16  feet  square,  and  three  persons  being  allotted  to  every  bed.  each  paying  2s.  6d.  per  week. 
When  the  Committee  first  met  at  the  Marshalsea  on  March  25th  in  the  Women’s  Ward  many  were  found  lying  on  the  floor  without 
beds  and  dying  for  want,  and  the  Male  Ward  was  even  worse.  Upon  giving  food  to  the  captives,  with  even  the  greatest  caution,  one 
died  from  the  loss  of  tone  in  his  digestive  powers,  his  stomach  hawing  become  contracted  for  want  of  use.  Most  of  the  others  re¬ 
covered,  only  nine  dying  between  March  25th  and  May  1 4th,  though  previously  a  day  had  seldom  passed  without  a  death;  and  upon 
the  advance  of  spring  eight  or  ten  died  usually  every  twenty-four  hours;  but,  though  required  by  law,  a  Coroner’s  Inquest  had  not  been 
formany  years  held  in  the  Prison.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  Report,  the  House  came  to  very  strong  resolutions  against  Darby  and 
Acton  ;  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  having  stated  that  he  was  directed  to  move  an  Address  to  the  King  for  their  prosecution,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  the  former  were  prosecuted,  1  ut  the  Attorney-General  caused  four  Bills  of 
Indictment  to  be  preferred  against  the  latter  for  the  murder  of  as  many  persons.  'i  hey  were  tried  at  the  Spring- Assizes  at  Kingston 
in  1729,  before  Baron  Carter,  but  Acton  was  acquitted  on  each  from  some  contradictory  evidence  and  discharged.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  after  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  a  fifth  murder,  and  refused  bail  ;  but  after  lying  in  prison  until  the  Winter- Assizes,  the  Grand- 
Jury  threw  out  the  Bill  of  Indictment. 

The  Prison  of  the  Marshalsea  is  now  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  or  High  Street,  Southwark,  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr.  It  previously  stood,  however,  close  to  King  Street,  as  exhibited  in  the  Plan  inserted 
beneath  the  present  View.  The  old  entrance  to  it  was  by  a  large  and  close  arched  gate,  with  heavy  wooden  panels  and  a  semicircular 
pediment,  in  the  front  of  a  building  level  with  the  street;  whence  a  narrow  passage  led  into  a  long  and  spacious  Court-yard,  surrounded  by 
several  irregular  buildings,  the  northern  side  of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate.  These  structures  constituted  .the  dwellings 
of  the  Prison,  and  contained  between  fifty  and  sixty  rooms  ;  the  peculiar  names  and  purposes  of  which  are  also  given  in  the  references 
to  the  View.  Of  those  apartments  only  six  were  appropriated  to  Common-side  Debtors;  but  if  there  were  more  of  them  than  could 
be  accommodated  at  three  in  a  room,  they  were  received  into  others  on  the  Master's  Side.  The  aparments  called  “  the  Oaks”  were 
allotted  exclusively  to  females  ;  but  there  was  only  one  yard  for  all  the  prisoners.  A  more  particular  statement  of  the  dimensions  and 
appearance  of  the  rooms  in  1800,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  James  Nield's  account  of  his  first  visit  to  ihe  Marshalsea  in  his  Stute  of  the 
Prisons  in  England,  Scotland ,  and  Wales.  London,  1812,  4to.  ;b  and  three  other  Views  of  the  Court-Yard  of  this  place,  with  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Court  Room,  are  inserted  in  Mr.  Bray’s  History  of  Surrey,  Volume  I II.  Appendix,  page  xxix;  and  the  Gentleman’s  Mugazine 
h'r  September,  1803,  vol.  Ixxiii.  part  ii.  pages  805,  1205,  and  for  May  1804,  vol.  Ixxiv.  part  i.  page  401.  The  Court-Room  appeared 
to  be  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  extremely  rich  within;  being  decorated  with  panels  on  the  walls,  and  a  very  fine  compartment 
coved  ceiling,  ornamented  with  carved  wreaths  of  flowers,  cartouche-shields,  and  the  royal  badge  of  the  portcullis,  with  crowns  and 
sceptres.  At  the  upper  end  was  the  Judge’s  seat,  surmounted  by  a  finely  carved  pediment,  and  a  large  decayed  painting  in  a  frame 
behind  it.c  Beneath  the  Court  were  formed  three  lodging-rooms,  with  as  many  strong  cells  in  the  centre  for  refractory  prisoners; 
the  latter  having  a  small  court-yard  behind  separated  by  a  high  wall  from  the  rest  of  ihe  inhabitants. 

The  Borough  of  Southwark  originally  contained  one  general  prison  for  the  whole  County  of  Surrey  for  the  confinement  of  all 
criminals,  which  was  called  the  White  Lion,  and  which  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Marshalsea.  Very  early  in  the  last  century 
that  edifice  was  “  an  old  decayed  house,”  and  the  county-prisoners  were  removed  to  the  old  Marshalsea,  which  was  used  until  they  were 
removed  to  the  New  Gaol  at  Horsemonger  Lane,  August  3rd,  1798.  The  old  White  Lion  was  afterwards  bought  by  the  government 
for  4000/.;  and  the  New  Prison  of  the  Marshalsea  was  built  and  fitted  up  on  the  site  of  it,  which  is  also  described  by  Mr.  Nield. 

1  he  entrance  is  now  front)  the  street  through  an  iron  gate  into  a  small  open  area  leading  to  the  Keeper’s  house.  Behind  it  is  a  brick 
building,  the  ground  floor  of  which  contains  fourteen  rooms  in  a  double  row,  with  three  similar  upper  stories,  each  apartment  being  about 
101-ieet  square,  and  8J  feet  high;  having  boarded  floors,  glazed  windows,  and  fire-places,  all  intended  for  male  debtors.  ^Nearly 
adjoining  is  a  detached  building  call,  d  “  the  Tap,”  which  comprises  on  the  ground-floor  a  beer-room  and  a  wine-room.  The  first  story 
is  appropriated  to  the  tapster  and  one  turnkey,  the  wind  ows  of  whose  rooms  look  into  the  yard  of  the  Admiralty  prisoners.  The  upper 
floor  has  three  rooms  for  females  ;  and  between  this  building  and  the  Admiralty  prison  are  two  solitary  cells  for  refractory  debtors,  with 
gratings  looking  into  a  small  court.  There  is  also  a  good  bath  with  a  large  copper  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  range  of  buildings  is  a 
neat  chapel,  in  which  prayers  are  read  once  every  Sunday,  with  pews  and  forms  for  the  debtors,  separate  from  the  Admiralty  prisoners. 

-  he  prisoners  were  removed  into  the  present  Marshalsea  at  Christmas  1811. 


a  The  Surrey  of  London,  by  John  Stow,  Edit,  bv  the  Rev.  John  Strype.  Lond.  1750.  Fol.  Vol  II  book  iv. 

Howes,  Rond.  1631.  hd. 

*  '^e  als°  thl!  stute  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  by  John  Howard,  F.  R,  S.  Warrington.  1784.  4lo.  p  250 
to  romo  ve  of  aJr*  ?‘vi1n£  “wfr  7''’  state,  in  1801  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  then  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  solicited  the  Treasury 

rcm.ne  me  siitings  of  the  Court  into  Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall,  as  being  the  siteofa  Royal  Palace:  in  which  alsc  " 

f.mipliea  with,  and  a  new  and  convenient  building  was  erected  there, 

Marshalsea  Court  met  in  the  interim  at  the  Sessions  He 


chap.  i.  pp.  19,  30.  3ee  also  Stow’s  A nnales,  Edit,  by  Edmund 


also  the  Crown  possessed  many  old  houses.  His  request  was 


„  .  ,  at  ai.>  expense  to  the  government  of  about  15001.  By  permission  of  the  Surrey  Magistrates,  the 

Newington.  Hist,  of  Surrey,  vol.  in.  Appendix,  p.  xxv. 
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€  IJ[  E  AP  S I JD  E  CEOS  S 
(as  it  appeared  in  the  Year  iry\y.) 

With  pan  of  the  procession  ot'Edrv.Yl  .to  his  Coronation  at  Westminster. 


tCljc  errojsg  at  ©3r0t  eijritt. 


—  '*  She  strays  about 

At  holie  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  praies 
For  happy  wedlock  houres.”a 

The  subject  of  crosses  forms  a  class  in  the  system  of  old  English  architecture  of  very  high  interest.  The  great 
variety  and  general  beauty  of  their  forms,  their  age,  and  a  sort  of  traditional  sanctity  attached  to  them,  unite  to 
impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  veneration  not  easily  to  be  described.  Considered  as  frag¬ 
ments  of  national  costume,  as  memorials  of  the  skill  and  piety  of  our  forefathers,  the  man  of  taste  must  ever  lament 
their  destruction,  and  reprobate  that  excess  of  indiscriminating  zeal  in  our  reformers,  which,  in  seeking  the  over¬ 
throw  of  superstition,  too  often  waged  war  with  the  fine  arts. 

No  building  of  this  kind  ever  occasioned  more  noise  than  the  one  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat ;  this 
probably  arose  from  its  situation  in  the  principal  street  of  the  metropolis.  Cheapside  was,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  great  theatre  of  exhibition  of  the  splendour  of  our  ancestors.  Tilts,  tournaments,  and  processions,  rendered 
it  one  continued  scene  of  amusement.  Chaucer  hints  at  this  in  his  “  Coke’s  Tale,”— where  describing  an  idle  citv 
apprentice,  he  says :  °  J 

“  prentte  tofnlom  iitoelt  ut  our  ritee,— 
eberp  brtbale  tooulti  be  stng  anti  boppej 
3§e  lobeti  bet  tbe  taberne  than  tbe  sboppe ; 
jTor  tobait  tber  anp  riding  toasi  ut  Chepe,1* 

#ut  of  tbe  sboppe  tbt&er  toolti  be  Iepe, 

’til  that  be  bab  all  tbe  otgbt  poem, 

8nb  baneeb  ioel,  be  loottib  not  tome  ajjaut.” 

Its  celebrated  cross  and  conduits  must  have  added  grace  to  these  festivities.  Accordingly  we  hear  of  the 
former  being  frequently  regilt,  and  the  latter  running  with  wine ;  while  the  houses  and  shops  vied  with  each  other 
m  a  display  of  sumptuous  tapestry  and  plate.  The  annexed  engraving,  representing  “  the  procession  of  Edward  VI. 
to  his  coronation  at  Westminster,”  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  this  sort  of  splendour :  we  extract  from  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  accompanying  the  original  plate,  the  following  sketch  :  — 

•  Pn  ^ie  !9th  of  February  1546-7  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  coronation  (says  the  order'),  “  about  one  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  King’s  Majesty  proceeded  from  the  Tower  through  the  city  of  London,  in  most  royal  and 
goodly  wise,  towards  his  palace  of  Westminster.  The  streets  through  all  the  way  where  the  Kin®1  should  pass 
were  well  gravelled  in  every  place,  and  railed  on  the  one  side  from  Gracechurch  Street  to  the  Little  Conduit  in 
Cheap,  to  the  intent,  that  the  horses  should  not  slide  on  the  pavement,  nor  the  people  be  hurt  by  the  horses  in 
the  high  streets.  Within  these  rails  stood  the  crafts  along  in  their  order,  to  the  Little  Conduit  aforesaid,  w'here 
stood  the  aldermen.  On  the  other  side  the  streets,  in  many  places,  stood  priests  and  clerks  with  their  crosses 
am  censers,  and  in  their  best  ornaments,  to  cense  the  King  ;  and  all  the  way  where  the  King  should  pass,  on  either 
side,  were  the  windows  and  ways  garnished  with  cloths  of  tapestry,  arras,  cloths  of  gold  and  of  silver,  with  cushions 
o  t  e  same,  garnished  with  streamers  and  banners,  as  richly  as  might  be  devised.” 

Oui  view  represents  Cheapside,  and  a  part  of  the  above  procession  at  the  time  when  the  King  had  just  arrived 
at  t  e  Cross,  lhe  balconies  and  windows  of  all  the  houses  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street  are  crowded  with 
spectators,  and  decorated  as  described.  Among  the  celebrated  paintings  copied  in  tapestry,  one  is  evidently  from 
Kaphael  s  famous  picture  of  k.t.  George  on  horseback  ;  a  print  of  which  is  engraved  by  Vosterman.  The  shops  are 
set  out  with  cups,  vases,  beakers,  jars,  aud  other  elegant  pieces  of  goldsmith’s  works.d  The  master  of  each  house 
is  standing  at  his  shop  door,  and  saluting  the  King  as  he  passes.6 


C  ^Tr^ln^rniwJ  Ven!Ce‘  ,  b  Alluding  to  the  spectacles  then  called  Hidings. 

.  i!  L  i  d  Collect,  l.  v.  lv.  p.  310,  printed  from  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  Will.  Le  Neve,  Norroy  King  at  Arms. 

The  houses  shewn  are  Goldsmith  s  Row  —built  by  Thomas  Wood,  goldsmith  and  sheriff,  in  1491,  on  the  site  of  a  set  of  sheds  and  stalls  before  called  the  “  Mercery  ” 

*”“‘h  'W  °f  I*  •  — »  tb.  Old  Cta.g.  Buckler,  bur,,  e»iu„/e  of 

d  imask  ‘goMTith  L^SdleoTwhUe  velv^^ro^htwl^h  Venice  “  *'^1  aPParelled”  say9  the  account,  “  with  a  gown  of  cloth  of  silver,  all  over  embroidered  with 

of  white  velv’et  embroideled  with  Venice  silver  garnished  S  the IlkeracTo'S^  89  and  diam?"ds>  ™th  tru.e  laver’8  k"ot?  °f  Pearls’  a  doublet 

of  crimson  satin,  embroidered  with  pearls  and  damask  gold/’  P  St0n“  and  pearIeS>  and  a  p8,r  °‘  busk,ns  wlth  wh,te  velvet‘  0n  hls  horse  wa8  a  caparison 

the  Miiqui^of’1 W’  King’  ^  Duke  °f  Somer8et’  Lord  Protect<’  and  at  some  distance  from  him, “The  sword,  born  by  the  Constable  of  England  for  that  time,  viz. 
“  On  the  Marquis's  right  hand,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England. 

“  *nd  ,°"  th®  }eft  baad: the  parl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Chamberlain,  supplying  the  room  as  Earl  Marshal,  in  lieu  of  the  Lord  Protector.” 

Behind  the  King  is  ‘Sir  Anthony  Brown  master  of  the  horse,  after  whom  is  a  goodly  courser  of  honour,  very  richly  trapped.”  And  with  the  King  “His  Highness’ 
footmen  in  their  rich  coats,  going  about  llis  Grace,  on  either  side  of  the  caaopy ;  the  canopy  being  born  by  knights,  with  ceruin  assistants  to  them.” 
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Of  the  forms  of  the  earlier  crosses,  numerous  specimens  exist.11  These,  however,  though  comparatively  more  or 
less  adorned,  were  mere  rude  essays  to  what  followed.  As  science  advanced,  these  monuments  became  an  object  of 
decoration,  on  which  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  artist  and  sculptor  were  profusely  lavished.  Piles  of  solid  masonry 
exquisitely  wrought  and  adorned  with  statues,  succeeded  the  simple  pillar,  placed  in  the  churchyard,  or  on  the  road 
side  ;  and  gracing  the  most  public  situations,  vied  at  length  with  the  obelisks  and  columns  of  antiquity,  while  the 
crucifix  itself  was  lost  in  the  greatness  of  the  building  on  which  it  was  elevated.  Of  this  description,  rank  in  a 
very  supereminent  degree  the  crosses,  or  pious  memorials  erected  by  Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  Queen 
Eleanor,  of  which  that  in  Cheap,  which  we  now  proceed  to  describe,  was  one. 

The  origi  al  cross  was  erected  in  the  year  1290,  and  was  of  stone.  Cheapside  is  described  as  having  been  but 
a  few  years  before  this  period  an  open  field  ;b  it  was  consequently  a  fit  spot  for  the  site  of  such  a  monument.  In 
after-ages,  when  the  street  by  building  on  became  narrowed,  so  large  a  structure  must  have  been  productive  of 
much  inconvenience,  which  would  of  itself  have  justified  its  demolition,  had  it  not  been  objected  to  as  superstitious  by 
the  fanaticism  of  the  age.  No  memorial  remains  of  this  first  cross :  Stowe  says,  it  was  like  the  other  crosses  of  Edward’s 
foundation;  and  Mr.  Pennant  expressly  tells  us,  that  it  had  the  statue  of  Queen  Eleanor  on  the  top,  and  in  all 
respects  resembled  that  at  Northampton  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  no  authority  for  such  an  assertion.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  it  far  excelled  in  beauty  those  which  were  subsequently  erected. 

In  the  year  1441,  this  original  cross  was  found  to  be  decayed,  and  permission  was  solicited  from  the  Kin  cr  to 
rebuild  it  with  the  addition  of  a  conduit,  or  water-spout,®  The  latter  reason  must  certainly  have  principally  ope¬ 
rated  for  pulling  it  down,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  much  worse  in  a  century  and  a  half,  when  several  of 
Edward’s  crosses  still  exist  nearly  perfect.  John  Hutherly,  or  Hatherley,  then  mayor  of  London,  began  by 
collecting  large  quantities  of  lead  and  other  materials  for  the  work  ;  but  it  was  not  finished  until  the  year  I486, 
forty -five  years  afterwards.*1 


This  second  cross,  exhibited  in  the  Plate,  had  been  completely  cleaned  and  new  gilt  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  to  ihe  crown,  and  is  drawn  nrobablv  on  that  account  with  an  attention  to  detail  nlKorrorl  in  nnnn  0f  0ther 


build 
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1  ihe  crown,  and  is  drawn  probably  on  that  account  with  an  attention  to  detail,  observed  in  none 
i.igs,  and  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  faithful  portrait.®  It  consists  of  three  stories,  dee 


orated  with 


a  7  ‘  r  l/ci  oiui  ita,  uruuidiuu  wiiii 

suitable  figures,  the  lowermost  Hanked  by  columns  supporting  angels.  Its  summit,  which  rises  nearly  to  the  height 
of  the  loftiest  houses,  is  crowned  by  the  elegant  crucifix  and  dove,  which  afterwards  gave  so  much  offence.  The 
whole  is  in  a  much  purer  taste  than  the  cross  which  succeeded  it. 

This  beautiful  architectural  specimen  stood  the  ornament  of  the  street  until  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  squeamish  taste  of  the  age  began  to  find  fault  with  it  as  a  remnant  of  popish  superstition,  and  its 
destruction  was  eagerly  solicited.  It  was  frequently  presented  as  a  common  nuisance;  but  these  complaints  notbeino- 
attended  to,  the  petitioners  began  to  redress  themselves.  An  attack  was  made  by  some  unknown  persons,  in  the  ni^ht 
the  2 1st  of  June  1581,  on  the  lower  tier  of  images,  being  of  the  Resurrection ,  Virgin  Mary,  Christ,  and 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  all  of  which  were  miserably  mutilated  :  the  Virgin  “was  robbed  of  her  son,  and  her 
armes  broken,  by  which  shee  staied  him  on  her  knees  ;  her  whole  body  also  hailed  by  ropes,  and  left  ready  to 
fall.  Phe  Queen  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  but  they  were  not  discovered  It 
Probably  deterred  them,  however,  from  fresh  excesses,  for  we  hear  no  further  of  the  cross  until  1595.  In  that  year 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  fastened  and  repaired,  and  the  next  year  “  a  new  sonne,  mishapen,  (as  borne  out  of 
time,)  all  naked,  was  laide  in  her  armes,  the  other  images  remaining  broken  as  before.”  That  these  repairs  were 
made  reluctantly,  was  sufficiently  evident  by  the  ridicule  attempted  to  be  attached  to  them.  Four  years  afterwards 
further  innovation  was  attempted  to  be  made  ;  a  scaffold  was  employed  to  pull  down  the  wood-work  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cross,  which  it  was  pretended  had  decayed,  and  substitute  a  pyramid  instead  of  the  crucifix ;  the  Viro-in 
m  consequence,  was  obliged  to  make  way  for  the  goddess  Diana,  “a  woman,”  says  Stowe,  “(for  the  most  pari, 
naked  )  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling  from  her  naked  breasts,  but  oftentimes  dryed  up.”*  Eliza¬ 
beth  disapproved  of  these  attacks  on  the  old  religion  ;  she  thought  that  a  plain  crucifix,  the  mark  of  the  faith  of 
the  country,  ought  not  to  be  the  occasion  of  any  scandal,  so  directed  one  to  be  placed  on  its  summit  and  gilt.  The 
city  demurred,  but  afterwards  complied.  The  Virgin  was  restored,  the  whole  cross  cleansed,  and  its  top  finished  as 

required.  The  Virgin,  however,  was  an  abomination,  of  which  they  were  determined  to  shew  their  abhorence  • 

for  twelve  nights  afterwards  she  was  worse  used  than  ever,  “by  plucking  off  her  crown,  and  almost  her  head’, 
taking  from  her  her  naked  child,  stabbing  her  in  the  breast,”  &c. 


a  “  The  first  cross,  and  altar  within  this  realm,  was  set  up  in  the  north  varts  in  ‘  •  j- ^  „ 

“”2"* i.  ra'r '*•* * *** ** 0/ *«W"» ' w/  £  1? T't 

b  C  lied  in  the  year  1246,  Croxcnfield,  from  an  ho9toIrie,  or  inn.  with  the  sio-n  of  ^  „ 

ehepe ,  a  market,  as  being;  originally  the  great  street  of  splendid  shops.  ^  e  eas^  enck  **  afterwards  received  the  name  of  West- Cheeping,  from 

c  The  original  grant,  copied  by  Strype  from  Pat.  21  Hen.  IV.  p.  2.  m.  14.  amply  explains  the  nature  nf  ■ 

Bex  omnibus  ad  quos,  §*c.  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  cum  dilecti  nobis  Johannes  Hatherle  mainr  s*  t  °  intended  lmProvements. 

[causa]  §•  ad  universale  prqficium,  necnon  ad  omnium  Ligeorumnostrorum  ibidem  conilnenthn ,  fZfi  ,  ■?0^-P-r,0  comm"ni  utilitatisS^  defenciee  tocius  ejusd.  Ciriiot. 

t onductut  cum  Standards  ceterisq ;  machinis  £  pipis  plumbeis,  que  ultra  triu  milliiiria  ,,h  ibidem,  quamplurimis,  prout  decet,  diversos  aque  recent  is 

communem  Garnarinm  de  novo  fabricate,  §■  quondam  Crueem  spectnbilem  in  Wesr-c dh  fffuni  V*1'"  deCUTrerunt  $  decurrunt  construere  £  erigere  ;  acquitndan 
Que  sine  summa  plumbis  notabili,  ac  operariis  eisd.  operibus  neccssariis  exeaui  non  valet  .  iSPrn  Quada'u  nugea  eisdein  conductibus  tanquam  mater  deserv'Uur. 

Nos  utilitatem,  decenciam  fr  commodum  predict,  intime  considerantes.  de  gra  no  tru  spM  coni ,,  , 

The  common  granary  spoken  of  was  that  built  at  Leadenhall.  This  irosfexprled  to  ser yTZoZZl  *  ^ 

and  supply  of  water,  as  the  mother  aqueduct,  to  the  rest  of  the  conduits,  as  though  there  we™  ,c,JL  fiugea  muter,  seems  to  have  been  for  an  increase 

d  The  expense  of  its  erection  was  defrayed  by  various  citizens  :  John  JfcheK  *  ‘h?/e8t* 

e  It  was  new  gilt  all  over  in  1 522,  against  the  coming  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  It  k6U°-  a^k  toward*  it. 

Mary;  and  gilt  in  1554,  against  the  coming  in  of  King  Philip.  There  is  no  doubt  hut  that  r  *V\nm*,ed  as  above>  a,jd  alsoin  1553.  against  the  coronation  of  Queen 

frequent  regildings  it  underwent;  and  the  last  cross  which  succeeded  it,  seems  to  havp  hp0n  h,,;u  °  *i  *®9econd  croS9  wa®  composed  of  timber ,  covered  with  leudy  from  the 
t  Survaieof  London,  p.552, ed.  1508.— Stowe  must  mistake  in  describing  the  Viro-in and  child*  8a.me  matt'nals; 
places  them  in  a  niche  on  the  second  story.  This  also  accounts  for  the  figures  beine  “  hailed  hv  ’  ‘  s„°rmlnS  a  part  of  the  lower  tier  of  images,  as  the  plate  evidently 
Edward  the  Confessor  is  plainly  on  the  lower  tier,  being  in  the  niche  immediately  benputli  tl,o  ?  roPegt  m  or  ■  to  Pu^  them  down,  as  being,  otherwise,  out  of  reach. 
*  Stowe's  Survaie,p.  252,  ed.  1508.  ^1U* 
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€  ME  A.3P  SIDE  CROSS,  aloaie 


(  as  it  appeared  on  its'  erection-in  iSoG.j 

There  were  three  crosses  erected  in  CheapshU.  at  different  periods. on  die  same  site.  The  first,  or  oiiqbial  cross,  was  built  by 
Echv.l  to  the  memory  of  /us  queen  Elinon  but  tailing  to  decay  a  seconder  new  cross  was  put  up  at  the  expence  of  the  dy  in 
1486.17ns  elegant; gothic  structure  stood  until  1600.  when  itwas  replaced  by  the  third. or  last  cross, above  rep  resented, which 
was  finally  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament  in  iffg . 


l'Mi.M.Am.1  1S01),  bv  Vi™  Herbert  lamhok.  and  Rtmiktnscn.WBS  Corvid  Condon . 
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In  tins  state  the  cross  remained  until  the  next  year  (1600),  when  a  fresh  renair  nr  mj-  i  • 

judged  necessary,  the  city  consulted  both  universities  whether  the  crucifix  should  be  erected  ao-ain"  nf*  a! 
^afterwards  Archbishop),  then  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  was  against  it.  The  issue  was  thm  tlia'h  "  '  i 

and  surmounted  by  a  plain  crucifix,  but  without  the  dove.'  Abbot’s  answer,  backed  by  five  heads  was^ubfilLdYn 
a  pamphlet,  now  extremely  scarce,  called—  y  S’  WdS  publlshed  1Q 

“Cheapside  Cross  censured  and  condemned,  by  a  Letter  sent  from  the  Vice-chancellor  nnr?  ,  ,, 

of  the  famous  University  of  Oxford,  in  answer  to  a  Question  propounded  by  the  Citizens  of  London  r*  &  ^  l” 
old  Crosse  in  the  Year  f600 ;  in  which  year  it  was  beautified';  a's  also  a 

a  Sermon  preached  to  an  eminent  and  very  great  Auditory  in  this  City  of  London,  by  a  very  reverend  hnlv  •’  a 

learned  Divine,  a  while  after  the  Crosse  was  last  repaired,  which  was  anno  1606  Lond  1641  4to  of  tufV’  ^ 

curious  pamphlet  the  following  is  the  substance :  ’  4to-~0f  thl*  very 

“Resolved  on  this  question  (being  propounded  by  the  citizens  of  London,  Jan.  23,  160(D  viz  n.w  m  ^ 

the  crosse  in  Cheapside  should  stand  <S  be  demolished!  Ans.  By  George  Abbot,  Vice-cCeilour ofoXdfa Z 
yeere  abovesaid,  as  follows  :  U1  llie 

llw-i  il _1 1  1  1  •  ^  i  n  .  1  ^  ^  •  •  t  ■  Cheapside,  I  am  of  opinion — First 

that  the  godly  and  discreet  zeal  of  the  worthy  city  is  much  to  be  commended,  who,  on  just  and  apparent  e-rounds’ 

&c.  have  not  rashly  nor  tumultuously  proceeded  therein,  but  are  desirous  to  be  informed  by  divines  of  the  universities 
—what  they  may,  and  ought  to  doe;  Secondly  howsoever  it  seem  eprima  facie,  to  contain  nothing  of  much  moment 
in  it;  yet  now,  since  the  expectation  of  the  whole  Realme,  and  church  of  England  is,  what  will  become  thereof  it 
cannot  be  supposed  of  lesse  consequence,  then  that  either  our  Religion,  which  is  established  according  unto  the 
Canon  of  the  Scripture,  or  else  that  Papistry  should  receive  a  wound  and  blow  thereby.”— Objections  “  First  in  twl 
Cruc, fixes  are  resembled  God  the  Father  by  an  old  man  the  Holy  Ghost  by  a  dove,  which  ari  both  rf  them  mTawf  11 
n  true  Divinity,  Because  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  he  himselfe  forbids  any  similitude  or  shape  of  himself  when  he  crave  the 
aw-’’  “Being  then  that  I  A,  image  of  the  dove  for  the  Holy  Ghlst  Was  upon  the  Crosse  in  Cheapsi^  fnd  he 
retaynmg  thereof,  is  unlawful!  ;  yea,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  Popery,  whereof  many  learned  men  of  their  side 
are  ashamed,  I  hold  it  a  matter  questionless  in  a  reformed  church,  that  the  crosse  is  in  no  sort  to  be  set  up  ao-ffin  -,s 
it  was  before  with  the  dove.” — “  And  in  this  point  I  being  undoubtedly  and  irrefragablv  resolved  in  that 
burdensome  office  of  a  Christian  Magistrate,  which  now  under  my  Lord,  I  doe  beare,  didYpon  sound  and  mature 
advice  this  last  summer,  burn  and  consume  with  fire  in  the  market-place  of  Oxford,  amongst  others  a  picture 
wherein  was  the  image  of  God  the  Father  over  a  crucifix  ready  to  receive  the  soul  of  Christ.”  “The  next  con’ 
siderable  matter  is  for  the  Crucifix  itself,  what  is  to  be  judged  of  the  image,  and  whether  it  may  be  retained  at  all" 
ts  very  hkely  it  might  be  first  used  historically,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  Him  that  died  for  and Inasmuch'  as 

sensible  and  visible  things  do  much  affect  us,  this  memonall  might  stir  our  devotion  to  remember  Him  hv  whnw 
stripes  we  are  healed.  But  I  think  I  may  boldly  say,  if  it  had  never  began,  the  church  had  been  freed  0/ a  great 
deal  of  superstition,  which  afterwards  grewe  to  little  lesse  than  Blasphemy.  I  remember  in  that  college  where  I 
first  lived  a  young  man  was  taken,  praying  and  beating  his  breast  before  a  crucifix  in  a  window,  which  caused  the 
master  and  fellows  to  put  it  down,  and  set  up  other  glasse ;  which  example  makes  me  nothing  doubt  but  that  the 
cross  in  Cheapside  hath  many  m  the  twilight  and  morning  early,  which  doe  reverence  before  it.  Besides  Camman 
whose  act  is  famous,  or  rather  infamous  for  it,  and  I  am  informed,  that  so  much  hath  been  signified  by  the  neth- 
hours,  or  inquest  making  presentments,  concerning  the  circumstances  of  this  cause.  By  all  which  I  do  connlnd/ 

amIttpR'r111?!111  °/thCi!r  Supeftition’  &c-  In  which  aspect  I  hold  it  necessary  that  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury’ 
n  1  the  Bishop  of  London  be  sought  unto;  who  doubtless,  upon  the  sober  intention  of  the  governors  of  that  citv 

\vil  be  pleased,  religiously  and  gravely,  according  unto  their  manifold  wisdome  which  God  hath  given  unto  thei/ 
to  looke  into  the  matter  and  give  instructions  what  is  fittest  to  be  done.b  ’ 

“  Master  Vice-chancellour  adds,  man  hath  not  sought  for  this  opportunity,  but  God  hath  rather  nut  it  imnn 
citie,  inasmuch,  as  the  Crucifix  being  worn  out  with  time,  was  ready  to  fall,  there  was  a  necessity  imoospd  fnrtak’ 
it  down  My  advice  therefore,  and  judgement  in  the  name  of  God, "is,  that  the  Crucifix  should  not  be  erected  the"? 

but  that  upon  this  opportunitie,  advantage  should  be  taken  to  give  superstition  a  further  blow,  which  will  be  very 

joyous  to  all  that  are  already  sincerely  affected;  and  if  there  be  any  who  truly  love  the  Gospel,  and  are  not  yet  so 
fully  persuaded  in  this  point,  they  also  will  in  mildnesse  yield  to  reason  ;  if  the  superior  power  shall  be  nIpH:pd  t 
g,ve  countenance  to  this  deed  of  the  citie.  But  if  it  should  be  misliked  if  hollow-hea,  ted'  papists  irmafcd  bv 
professed  Recusants,  it  must  be  expected  and  not  wondered  at.  Now  if  it  shall  be  demanded'what  should  be  set  ,m 

I  'Ur.Jl,  °!  t  ie  0the/  .*  ,hln^  to  be  some  Pyramis  or  matter  of  mere  beauty,  and  not  any  ano-ell  or  such 

like  whatsoever ,  for  although,  in  truth,  that  deserveth  no  reprehension,  yet  by  avoyding  of  that,  the  moudies  of  the 
adversaries  may  be  stopped,  who  would  otherwise  storme  and  say,  that  die  Creator  is  taken  dow^^d  »ch  » 

creature  is  set  up  in  the  place  where  hee  stood ;  and  whereas  it  is  said,  that  evermore  it  will  be  called  the  Crosse  in 
Cheapside;  yet  it  may  be  possible,  that  time  way  weare  out  the  appellation,  or  if  it  doe  not,  the  name  shall  hurt  no 
more  than  the  name  of  Christmass  or  Candlemass  doth.” — George  Abbot,  Vice-chancellor,  anno  1600 


.  *  J  prevent  tl,e  "ew  cros9  from  sharing  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  it  was  surrounded  hv  a  strong  iron-railing,  and  was  decoraled  in  a  ,,vl»  i  •  n 

give  offence,  even  to  (ne  most  scrupulous.  It  consists  of  four  stories,  as  the  former  structure  did  of  three.  All  the  objectionable  a,  d...  ,  V  °h  cnu,d  scarceIy 

termed,  are  superseded  by  the  grave  representations  of  Apostles,  Kings,  and  Prelates.  The  crucifix:  onlv  is  retained  J  As  an  arehitlet  T lrna?es,  as  they  were 
defective,  being  erected  in  a  style,  half  Grecian .  half  Gothic,  and  it  evidently  falls  short  of  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  cross  which  Dreeeded’f  8p^en»  ho"’ever,  it  is  very 
tnis  third,  or  last  cross,  in  a  state  of  perfection  to  be  found  in  no  other  representation  of  it,  the  drawing  having  been  made  soon  after  it  was  flniThed  1  shews 

b  Divers  learned  ministers  then  living,  do  report,  Though  the  judgment  of  both  Universities  was  consulted  with  about  the  Cross  and  hi  h  J  ■  a:  •  u  l 
downe,  yet  they  could  not  prevaile  with  B.  Bancroft,  but  he  would  have  it  re-edified,  onlv  with  much  adoe  thpv  nvnra W9vpH  k-  u8S’  ,  otb  desired  it  might  be  taken 

on  the  Crosse,  that  was  set  on  the  top  of  it  Take  notice  of  the  zeale  of  tti  prylate  ii  this  business!”  Marginal  Not!  P  0ff  the  pictUfe  °f  Ch^ 
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This  letter  is  in  the  hand  of  a  merchant  of  good  credit  in  this  citie,  thus  subscribed  : 

Thomas  Thornton,  John  Reinolds, 

Leonard  Tailor,  Henry  Ay  ray, 

R.  Kettley. 

Then  follow  some  arguments  from  Scripture  against  Cheapside  Cross,  as  they  were  preached  in  Lombard  Street. 
The  preacher,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  in  the  midst  of  several  arguments,  drawn  from  Scripture,  why  idols,  &c. 
should  be  done  away  with,  adds,  “  You  are  in  an  especial  manner,  guilty  of  this  lowd  crying  sin.  Witnesse  the  Crosse 
in  Cheapside,  that  is  lately  beautified  by  you.  I  am  troubled  to  thinke  how  expressly  God  hath  been  provoked,  and 
wrath,  1  feare  will  be  poured  out  upon  you  for  this  same  golden  Crosse.  You  have  adorned  the  covering  of  your 
images:  now  all  men  know  that  the  crosse  is  that  which  the  Papists  make  an  idoll  of ;  and  yet  you  have  not  stained 
the  covering  thereof,  but  have  beautified  and  adorned  it.  So  that  as  a  blessing  came  on  them  that  stained  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  their  images,  so  a  curse  will  most  certainly  follow  the  beautifying  of  the  covering  of  those  images  of  that 
crosse.  And  seeing  Papists  will  worship  a  crosse  at  Rome,  surely  they  will  then  worship  it  also  in  England.  And 
you  yourselves  know  also,  what  respect  hath  been  shewed  to  this  crosse,  by  popishly  affected  amongst  us.  Resides 
the  beautifying  of  this  crosse  was  a  lavishing  of  your  gold  ;  and  though  you  lavished  it  not  on  it,  as  an  idoll,  but  as 
an  ornament,  yet  it  being  an  idoll,  your  gold  was  lavished  on  it  as  an  idoll.  O,  this  crosse,  is  one  of  the  jewells  of  the 
whore  of  Rome ,  and  it’s  left  and  kept  here  as  a  love  token,  and  gives  them  hope  one  day,-  that  they  shall  enjoy  it, 
and  us  againe.”  The  printer  of  the  pamphlet  adds  as  a  fern's,  “  There  is  not  such  a  superstitious  monument  in  Spain, 
France,  no  not  in  Rome,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  Christian  worlde,  as  this  Crosse  is,  as  travellours  report ;  and  that  we 
should  gild  it,  and  papists  adore  it  on  their  knees  (as  many  witnesses  testifie),  is  abominable,  wee  doubt  not  but  our 
worthies  in  the  honourable  Houses  of  Parliament,  will  take  away  the  memory  of  it.” 

The  new  cross  was,  notwithstanding  the  above  formidable  protest,  victorious  over  all  opposition,  and  so 
continued  for  several  years,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  succeeding  Plate,  which  exhibits  that,  the  Little  Conduit,  and 
the  south  side  of  Cheapside,  as  they  appeared  in  the  year  1638. 

This  curious  Plate  displays  the  greater  part  of  the  north  side  of  Cheapside,  as  that  of  the  procession  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  does  the  south/  It  contains  some  remarkable  objects  exclusive  of  the  crosse  and  conduit,  which  have  not 
been  generally  pointed  out.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter-le-Chepe,  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire,  and  of  which  there  is  no  other  representation  extant.  This  stood  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  cross.  A  little  lower  down,  at  the  corner  of  Milk  Street,  is  a  very  large  house,  of  a  most 
antique  appearance,  having  a  castellated  front  with  corbel  towers,  and  no  doubt,  at  one  time,  the  residence  of  some 
considerable  person.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  celebrated  Nag’s  Head  tavern, b  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Friday 
Street..  The  other  objects,  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  are  the  various  decorations  in  the  fronts  of  the  shops  in  honour 
of  the  illustrious  stranger  who  is  making  her  public  entry/ 

In  comparing  the  representation  of  the  cross  in  this  print  with  the  preceding  one  in  Plate  II.  a  very  material 
difference  is  perceptible.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  so  much  for  its  age,  as  from  the  various  repairs  it  under¬ 
went  in  consequence  of  continued  attacks,  similar  to  those  before  noticed,  and  which  gave  it  a  most  battered  appear¬ 
ance.  In  the  night  of  the  24th  of  January  1641,  it  was  still  further  defaced,  and  became  so  much  an  object  of 
contention  as  to  occasion  the  publication  of  numerous  pamphlets/  Some  of  the  most  curious  of  these  we  have,  with 
much  difficulty,  procured,  and  shall  detail  the  substance  of,  as  nothing  more  admirably  displays  the  temper  of  the 
times,  independent  of  the  information  they  yield  as  to  the  cross  itself.  The  first  is  called—  ' 

A  Dialogue  between  the  Cross-in-Cheap,  and  Charing  Cross,  by  Ryhen  Pameach”  ( Henry  Peacham  Author 
ot  the  compleat  Gentleman),  1641.  4to.  with  a  wooden  cut. 


to  foui’Tguineas.mal  '8  ^  S  E“tTee  Ro>alle  de  la  Reyne  Mere  du  Roy,”  fol.  1639— a  book  of  very  great  scarcity  and  price.  This  print  itself  is  worth  from  three 

S t ry p e ’s JU fe o f  Tt  1  aT p r e hi t ^,'p e 5 ^ 5 fT a i td  5 7 '  f  C°nSeCI'ati°n  °f  the  flr9t  Protestant  archbishop,  Parker,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  See  the  whole  story  refuted  in 

**■■"  ■*•***>•  -  *  *•»*•»■» 

Paid  the  ringers  at  the  coining  in  of  the  Queene’s  mother,  by  order  of  Mr.  Alderman,  00  06  00.’’ 

«  ti  respecting  this  splendid  procession  will  be  best  understood  by  an  extract  from  the  tract  to  which  the  original  print  belongs. 

time  very  worthily^He  caused°hiin.3el TtTbe  erect'd  on °oSdeh^  jhe  P^paratives  for  this  entry  acquitted  himself  at  the 

balusters  three  feet  high  all  covered  over  ennallv  with  hh,„  „h,th  Q  A  K  j  ,,  ,  f  London’  <or  above  a  league  in  length,  benciies  with  backs  and  enriched  with 

appear  in  the  citTzen’s^  t“c2th  d  t  ***"“**  °f  **  T?"*  ^  ^  t0 

that  they  might  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  when  all  asseinbied  -  which  was  executed.  ^  *  ’  d  ^  C°“pany  to  have  lts  bauner  wlth  tlleir  arms> m  order 

form  a^Iay^or^tn d on'thToth^siTeVmhe^reee  all  arnied^U-lily^^iime^ with *Ir^ns(l:uets>aandS,  ff  ^  hav!nS  thair proper  officers,  all  being  gentlemen,  were  destined  to 

were  to  be  filled  anew  with  a  great  number  of  ladies,  there  were  orders  to  hang  tapestry  on  the  honZ  P  ,  altho.l,-h  lhe  a!lnps’  "le-  ^loonies  and  the  windows, 
assured  that  all  parties  would  endeuiour  to  shew  their  zeal  by  their  ma^iificeifce  ^  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  owners,  being  well 

different  merchants  of  tl.e  one  and  the  oilier  ornamented  it  so  richly,  and  every  one  accmdffiir  to  their  wn  i  T  ln  ,ts  le,1Sth  man.v  other  Greets,  the 

beseem  This  place  was  dressed  up  with  woven  tanestrv  that  with  Flemi  h  ■  i  “ID°  to  tneir  own  invention,  that  nothing  more  sumptuous  nor  more  superb  could 

inestimable.  The  street  of  the  drapers  was  hnn7on  boiS  anoffe,r  with  Iadia"  ^l-try  ;  the  scarcity  of  which  made  it 

the  same  extent,  w  c-re  differently  ornamented.”  "  0  1  91  es  W1  scar  et,  w  ich  was  worthy  to  be  remarked;  and  the  other  streets  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  ol 

Our  object  being  merely  to  shew  the  cross,  and  other  public  buildings,  we  have  not  o-iven  the  n,tmio  et- .1  •  •  ,  .  . 

occupies  a  much  greater  length  in  the  original  print.  A  part  of  the  King’s  coach  is  seen  with  h7»,  f  Iff  P™ce“s,on-  wlth  a  continuation  of  private  bouses 

as  being  “  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  both  within  fnd  without  and  drawl  hi  ■  T  '6  ^.ueen-mot.her/‘iatld  therein.  The  account  describes  it 

embroidered  with  gold,  carried  by  two  mules,  superbly  harnessed,”  follows  the  royal  carnage  “Tlliff  ,hors<ls  S1-681,  Pr'cl;*  ‘  A  h,tPr  with  the  same  covering,  and 

gentlemen  domestics  and  pensioners,  as  also  those  of  the  officers  of  His  Majesty,  came  afterwards  wh  alTfi^V^  the.mald/  °[  1,0","ur»  of  the  wu,nei1  of  tha  chamber,  the 
4  •«  The  resolution  of  those  Contemners  that  will  no  Crosses.”  1641.  J  Sly,Came  a,t-rward«  with  an  infinite  number  of  others.” 

“  Articles  of  high  Treason  exhibited  against  Cheapside  Cross,  with  the  last  Will  and  r  .v,  .,  „  „  _  _  ^ 

“Tk«  S.S  Complain,  and  Im.'nble  Patltlia  ,0  ,h.  ,  of ujS, n»  to£°T«3.  ’  *“*■ 

•  The  trained  Bands.  ° 
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Anabaptist.  “  O,  Idol  now, 

Down  must  thou, 

Brother  Ball, 

Be  sure  it  shall. 

Brownist.  Helpe,  Wren, 

Or  we  are  undone  men. 

I  shall  not  fall. 

To  ruin  all.’* 

This  Dialogue  is  extremely  contemptible  and  a  mere  quibbling  on  words.  As  a  specimen,  talte  the  following- 
Cheap  Cross,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dialogue,  says,  she  is  so  crossed  that  she  fears  her  utter  rnin 
destruction  is  at  hand.  To  which  Charing  Cross  replies,  “  Sister  of  Westcheap,  crosses  are  incident  to  us,  and  all 
our  children.  Cheap  Cross  then  proceeds  thus  :  “  Happy  are  you,  and  long  may  you  so  continue.” 

Charing  Cross.  ‘  But  what’s  the  greatest  cross  that  hath  befallen  you  ?” 

Cheap.  “  Nay,  Sister,  if  my  cross  were  fallen,  I  should  live  in  a  great  deal  more  heart’s-ease  than  I  do  ’* 
Charing.  “  I  believe  it  is  the  cross  upon  your  head,  that  hath  brought  you  into  this  trouble  is  it  not?” 

The  next  is  styled,  ’ 

“  The  doleful  Lamentation  of  Cheapside  Cross;  or,  Old  England  sick  of  the  Staggers.  The  dissenting  and 
disagreeing  in  matters  of  opinion,  together  with  the  sundry  sorts  of  sects  now  raving  and  remnino-,  bekm  the  maine 
causes  of  the  disturbance  and  hinderance  of  the  commonwealth.”  Cut  of  the  Cross.  1641°.  (s’pao-esb 
P.2.  Speaking  of  the  sectaries  of  the  day,  the  author,  in  apology,  says,  *  1  ° 

“  These  sects  can  endure  no  crosse  but  that  on  silver,  and  for  Cheapside- Crosse  it  is  the  abomination  of  the  citv 
and  surplesses  are  smocks  of  the  whore  of  Rome;  and  every  thing,  though  never  so  laudable  and  decent  and 
necessary,  if  contrary  to  their  opinion,  is  by  them  accounted  profane.  They  like  none  but  sanc’tified,  and  shuttle¬ 
headed  weavers,  long-winded  box-makers,  and  thorow-stitching  cobblers,  thumping  felt-makers,  jerkin  coachmen 
and  round-headed  button-makers,  which  spoyle  Bibles,  while  they  thumbe  over  the  leaves  with  their  <rreasie  finders’ 

and  sit  by  the  fire  scumming  their  porridge-pot,  while  their  zeal  seethes  over  in  applications  and  interpretation*  of 
Scriptures,  delivered  to  their  as  ignorant  wives  and  handmaids,  with  the  name  and  title  of  dear  brethren  and  espe¬ 
cially  beloved  sisters.”  ’  ” 

This  tract  concludes  with 

“  The  doleful  Lamentation  of  Cheapside- Crosse,  which  was  basely  abused  and  wronged. ” 

“  I,  Jasper  Crosse,  scituated  in  Cheapside,  London,  upon  Munday  night,  being  the  24  of  Januarie,  the  signe 
being  in  the  head  and  face,  which  made  me  the  more  suffer;  and  in  the  veare  one  thousand  six  hundred  forty  and 
one,  when  almost  evene  man  is  to  seek  a  new  religion  ;  and  being  then  high  water  at  London  Bridge,  as  their  braines 
and  heads  were  full  of  malice  and  envy ;  I  the  foresaid  Jasper  Crosse  was  assaulted  and  battered  in  the  King’s 
highway,  by  many  violent  and  insolent  minded  people,  or  rather  ill-affected  brethren ;  and  whether  they  were  in 
their  height  of  zeale,  or  else  overcome  with  passion,  or  new  wine  lately  come  from  New  Enqland,  I  cannot  be  yet 
resolved  ;  but  this  1  am  sure  and  it  may  bee  plainly  seen  by  all  that  passe  by  me,  that  I  was  much  abused  and 
defaced,  by  a  sort  of  people  which  I  cannot  terme  better  than  a  mad  and  giddy-headed  multitude,  who  were 
gathered  together  from  all  parts,  to  wrong  my  antiquity,  and  antient  renowned  name,  so  much  spoken  of  in  forraine 
parts.  Had  I  ever  done  these  my  brethren  the  least  offence,  I  should  be  sorrie,  and  am  still  willing  to  submit  and 
refer  re  myself  to  the  grave  and  most  just  senators  now  assembled.  Love  and  charity,  these  my  brethren  had  none 
at  all ;  for  what  benefit  or  credite  did  it  bring  to  them  to  come  by  night  like  theeves,  to  steale  from  me  here  a  leg 
there  a  head,  here  an  arm,  and  there  a  nose ;  they  did  all  goe  away  from  me,  the  Crosse,  without  profit  :  they  have 
not  done  me  so  much  dishonour  as  they  have  done  themselves,  and  the  honourable  city,  whose  civill  -overm^nt  is 
a  patterne  to  all  nations.  But  I  will  tell  you,  my  crosse  brethren,  you  both  at  that  time  wanted  wit  and  money  ;  wit 
to  govern  your  hot  and  over-boyling  zeale,  and  crosse  money  to  pay  your  land-lord’s  rent :  that  is  a  crosse  to  you, 
not  I  •  and  so  wanting  such  crosses  as  those,  would  bee  revenged  of  mee,  to  satisfie  your  malitious  crosse-humours  ; 
I  am  but  your  stocking-horse,  and  colour  for  your  future  malice,  your  rage  will  not  cease  though  you  should  pull 
mee  d own e  and  make  me  levill  with  the  ground  .  And  when  so  done,  then  you  wil  cry  out  that  there  be  crosses  in 
the  goldsmiths  shops  ,  which  is  plate  and  jewels,  standing  upon  crosse  shelves,  those  be  the  crosses  you  intend,  tho 
your  pretence  be  other waies  :  Next  the  mercer’s  shops  whose  satten  and  velvet  lie  acrosse,  and  whose  counters  are 
acrosse  their  shops.  1  hen  the  next  crosses  which  you  will  finde  fault  withall,  will  bee  with  those  rich  monied  men, 
whose  bags  lye  crosse  in  their  chests  ;  then  with  their  wives,  if  they  bee  handsome,  which  you  will  make  to  be 
crosses  too,  in  a  short  space  •  I  say,  deare  brethren,  if  you  be  suffered  to  pull  downe  all  that  are  acrosse  you  will 
dare  to  pull  a  magistrate  off  his  horse,  because  he  rides  acrosse  his  horseback,  and  pull  his  chain  to  pieces ‘because 
it  hangs  acrosse  his  shoulders;  and  if  a  miller’s  horse  come  to  market  with  a  sack  of  corne  acrosse  his  horseback, 
and  if  you  say  it  is  acrosse,  you  then  violently  wil  run  and  pul  it  down  and  share  it  as  you  have  done  part  of  me  the 
crosse.  And  at  length  then  our  churches  will  prove  crosses  to  you,  specially  if  they  have  bin  builded  in  Popish 
times,  and  so  in  processe  of  time  every  thing  will  be  a  crosse  to  you  that  you  either  love  or  hate;  But  1  will  con¬ 
clude  with  this  caution,  that  as  long  as  we  have  such  cross  people,  crosse  every  way,  especially  to  majistrates  and 
men  of  authority,  and  still  go  unpunished,  we  shall  al waies  have  such  crosse  doings,  and  so  I  poore  Jeffrey  Crosse 

leave  you  to  your  crosse  wives  and  your  owne  crosse  opinions.”  ^  J 

Immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  above  there  appeared, 

i,  "r  n"  ^"swer,t0,fhe  Lamentation  of  Cheapside  Crosse;  together  with  the  Reasons  why  so  many  doe  desire  the 
Downfall  of  it,  and  all  such  Popish  Reliques.  Also  the  Downfall  of  Antichrist.  Bv  Samuel  Loeedau.”  <U», 
London.  Printed  for  1.  A .  (0  pages.)  "  J 
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This  tract  has  the  same  good  vignette  as  the  preceding,  viz.  a  pool*  representation  of  the  cross,  as  given  in  our 


second  Plate. 

“  Forasmuch  as  some  have  undertaken  to  oppose  (by  word  and  deed)  such  as  desired  the  abolishing  of  all  images, 
more  especially  that  of  Cheapside  Crosse,  shewing  that  it  is  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  of  antiquity,  which 
reasons  are  of  no  great  consequence;  we  desire  to  give  you  some  reasons  why  wee  desire  the  extirpation  of  it  and  all 


such  like.” 

The  author  proceeds  with  a  few  arguments  similar  to  those  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  in  the  Tract  first  quoted,  and  adds, 

“  Besides  being  smoake  to  our  own  eyes,  it  is  prejudicial  to  others.  It  wil  be  an  occasion  to  keepe  them  from 
comming  in  to  looke  for  Christ  in  an  invisible  way  so  long  as  they  see  him  in  a  visible,  it  is  credibly  reported  that 
some  have  been  sent  to  worship  that  crosse.  Therefore  you  that  plead  for  it,  your  grounds  cannot  be  good,  it  is  a 
fitter  ornament  for  Rome  or  some  such  place,  (I  meane  whilst  the  image  and  crosse  remained  on  it)  than  for  this 
city.” — “  Yet  1  do  not  say  that  it  is  so  fit  for  every  one  to  pull  them  downe,  but  them  in  authority,  as,  thanks  be  to  God, 
the  Parliament  have  took  it  into  consideration,  and  commanded  that  all  in  churches  should  down,  and  so  now  also 
the  rest,  for  which  happy  Parliament  let  our  prayers  and  praises  be  continued  to  God  alwayes.”4 


“  The  Doctor’s  Judgment  upon  his  Disease. 


“  The  aforesaid  Jasper  having  suffered  much  by  losse  of  his  members  from  his  body,  your  delayes  of  reliefe  have 
prooved  very  prejudicial  to  his  health  :  for  being  (as  I  suppose)  put  into  a  heat  by  that  suddaine  encounter,  and  then 
being  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  a  cold  piercing  unto  his  bodie  through  the  open  pores,  and  not 
bleeding  currantly,  I  feare  it  festers  inwardly,  whereby  many  radicall  humours  are  congealed  therein,  that  in  respect 
of  his  age,  his  disease,  (occasioned  by  their  delayes,  and  obnoxions),  will  prove  very  desperately  incurable,  without 
one  medicine  can  bee  procured  to  apply  to  him,  and  that  is  a  parliamentary  playster,  as  a  preservative  of  his  life. 
You  doe  well  to  watch  with  him  and  pray  to  him,  and  comfort  him  as  well  as  you  can.  Onely  use  such  medicines 
as  may  preserve  his  present  life  :  for  as  yet  the  obstructions  cannot  be  removed  :  if  you  please  you  may  give  him 
a  vomit,  and  applie  a  playster  to  his  sores.” 

These  disputes,  which  were  the  prelude  to  its  destruction,  were  followed  by  the  entire  demolition  of  the  cross 
itself,  two  years  afterwards,  viz.  on  May  2d,  1643.  Robert  Harlow  was  entrusted  by  the  Parliament  with  this 
important  commission,  who  went  on  the  service  with  true  zeal,  attended  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  two  companies  of 
foot,  and  executed  his  orders  most  effectually.  The  exploit  is  noticed  in  the  following  quaint  terms,  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  print : 

“On  the  2d  of  May  1643,  the  cross  in  Cheapside  was  pulled  down.  A  troop  of  horse  and  two  companies  of 
foot  waited  to  guard  it ;  and  at  the  fall  of  the  top  cross,  drums  beat,  trumpets  blew,  and  multitudes  of  caps  were 
thrown  into  the  air,  and  a  great  shout  of  people  with  joy.  The  2d  of  May,  the  Almanack  saith,  was  the  Invention 
of  the  Cross.  And  the  same  day  at  night  was  the  leaden  popes  burntb  in  the  place  where  it  stood,  with  ringing  of  bells 
and  a  great  acclamation  ;  and  no  hurt  at  all  done  in  these  actions .” 

“The  10th  of  the  same  month,  the  Book  of  Sports”  (a  collection  of  ordinances  which  certainly  militated  against 


*  Then  succeeds  the  following  poor  attempt  at  versification. 

‘‘An  Answer  to  the  Lamentation  of  Cheapside  Crosse. 


"  Old  J aspar  Crosse  of  late  was  wrong’d, 
As  I  did  heare  one  say, 

A  base  affront  to  him  was  gin 
Upon  the  King’s  highway. 

For  which  his  friends  doe  much  lament, 
They  writ  r  dolefull  theame, 

Ir  grieves  them  much  they  cannot  find 
Who  did  this  hurt  to  him. 

They  blame  the  Brownists  and  such  like. 
That  did  him  so  abuse, 

But  sure  I  think  they  cannot  tell, 
However  they  may  muse. 

Yet  some  they  free,  which  I  mistrust, 

To  be  his  mortall  foes, 

Their  names  I  need  not  now  relate, 

You  know  them  by  their  cloathes. 


But  one  thing  grieves  his  lovers  well, 
Which  thing  I  must  not  keep  ; 

The  deed  was  done  as  they  suppose, 
When  he  was  fast  asleep. 

For  had  he  been  awake,  ’tis  sure 
His  strength  was  not  so  small, 

That  he  should  suffer  such  abuse. 

And  not  for  helpe  to  call. 

A  coward  sure  he  must  not  be, 

That  is  for  your  disgrace  ; 

Who  are  his  friends  and  take  his  part 
Against  his  enemies  face. 

But  pray  call  back  the  person  that 
Did  act  this  tragedie, 

No  blood  he  shed  in  all  he  did, 

There  is  no  cause  to  flie. 


But  ehiefely  by  their  linen  sleeves, 
Which  thing  doth  make  me  muse, 
That  they  should  goe  in  tyre  so  like 
To  that  did  Gregory  use. 


Old  Charing-Crosse  has  lost  his  he  ado 
And  so ’t  may  be  your  feare, 

That  Jasper’s  noddle  would  be  gone 
But  for  the  watchman’s  care. 


But  you  may  know  them  by  their  works. 
As  well  as  by  their  cloathes : 

If  eares  they  lack  you  may  conclude, 
The  Bishops  were  his  foes. 


His  case  is  bad;  but  to  conclude, 
If  Jasper  for  me  send, 

When  he  assaulted  is  againe 
No  help  to  him  I  ’ll  lend. 


b 

popes. 


■  jui  ins  nuse, 


dul  uasper  s  priere  ... 

His  leg  and  eke  his  arme . 

As  for  his  eares,  he  says  nothing. 
He  thinks  they  bode  no  liarme. 


"tt.usc  ui  mat  wnicn  nere 
To  aggravate  your  feares, 

Such  lamentation  was  not  heard 
When  good  men  left  their  cares. 


"  neu  goou  men  lett  their  cares. 

This  statement  Acquaints  us  wJihSe  f Jct,?  ho wew™  persons,  are  here  called  leads 
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the  decent  observance  of  the  Sabbath)  “  was  burnt  by  the  hangman,  in  the  place  where  the  cross  stood,  and  at  the 
Exchange.” 

The  same  events  are  similarly  described  in  another  tract  of  the  day.a 

“  Cheapside-  Crosse,  Charing -Crosse,  and  all  other  Crosses,  in  and  about  London,  utterly  demolished  and  pulled 
downe,  and  that  abominable  and  blasphemous  Booke  of  tolerating  Sports  and  Pastimes  on  the  Lord’s  Dayes,  voted 
to  be  burnt,  and  shortly  after  accordingly  burnt,  together  with  many  Crucifixes  and  Popish  Trinkets  and  Trumperies, 
in  the  very  same  Place  were  Cheapside- Crosse  stood,  and  at  the  Exchange.” 

The  following  extremely  rare  tract  was  published  on  the  very  morning  the  cross  was  pulled  down.  Its  o-reat 
scarcity  has  induced  us  to  give  it  verbatim.  It  is  entitled 

“The  Downfall  of  Dagon,  or  the  taking  downe  of  Cheapside-Crosse,  this  2d  of  May  1643,  wherein  is  contained 
these  Principalis  following :  1.  Cheapside-Crosse  sick  at  the  Heart ;  2dlv,  his  Death  and  Funeral;  3dly,  his  Will, 
Legacies,  Inventory  and  Epitaph  ;  4thly,  the  Reason  why  it  was  taken  downe,  and  the  Authority  for  it ;  .5thly,  the 
Benefit  and  Profit  that  is  made  of  the  Materialls  of  it,  and  the  severall  Surames  of  Money  which  is  offered  for  it, 
like  wise,  the  Satisfaction  it  will  give  to  thousands  of  People;  6thly,  Notes  worthy  of  the  Reader’s  Observation  that 
the  Crosse  should  just  happen  to  bee  taken  down  on  that  Day  when  Crosses  were  first  invented  and  set  up.”  4 to. 
Wood  cut  of  the  Crosse .b  Printed  May  3,  1643,  for  Thomas  Wilson. 

“  It  is  an  easier  task  to  reckon  up  all  the  species  and  several  kinds  of  nature,  then  to  describe  all  the  sects, 
divisions  and  opinions  in  religion  that  are  now  in  and  about  this  kingdom  and  city  of  London  ;  so  that  whereas 
there  is  but  one  truth,  and  one  way  guiding  thereunto;  the  people  of  our  land  cannot  agree  about  this  one  way  : 
but  errours  and  scisme  being  multiplied  manifold,  they  can  all  finde  out  those  waies  to  a  haire  ;  so  that  the  times 
remaine  still  as  corrupt  in  manners  as  ever  any  age  heretofore  ever  did.  But  I  will  leave  all  particular  vices  which 
are  too  common  and  frequent  amongst  us  in  these  our  dayes,  and  come  to  the  subject  in  hand,  namely,  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Cheapside-Crosse,  which  it  makes  in  its  own  defence  before  it  suffers  its  decay  or  ruine,  hearing  that  it 
must  be  pulled  down.  “  And  now  to  see  the  misery  of  a  high  fortune,  I  that  was  so  stout  and  glorious,  and  did 
not  looke  for  a  fall,  am  now  become  the  hateful  idoll  of  the  city :  I  cannot  speake  much,  being  of  stone,  but  I  will 
give  you  a  brief  expression  of  my  antiquity  ;  King  Edward  was  the  first  that  built  me,  and  many  more  crosses  in 
severall  townes  at  the  death  of  good  Queen  Elenor,  and  in  Anno  1441.  I  was  repaired  in  beautifull  manner;  then 
sixe  thousand  pounds  was  given  to  my  new  erecting,  and  I  have  beene  so  often  guelded  ( gilded )  at  many  times  that 
I  am  sorry  to  thinke  that  all  my  glory  should  now  be  laid  in  the  dust ;  but  I  am  not  the  greatest  that  have  fallen ; 
but  now  it  is  no  time  for  me  to  bable  out  my  griefes,  Time  with  all  his  houres  and  yeares  shall  lament  me  and  my 
violent  undoing. 

“  But  give  me  leave  in  my  anger  to  expresse  my  mind.  ’T  is  some  body  was  my  enemy,  and  I  cannot  tell 
who  it  was ;  but  I  can  gesse  well,  down  I  must,  and  go  even  flat  with  the  earth,  and  then  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
not  remember  me.  I  was  glorious  in  many  Kings’  reigns  and  esteemed  well  in  Queene  Elizabeth’s  dayes,  beautified 
at  King  James  his  coming  into  England,  and  againe  at  King  Charles  his  coming  to  the  crowne.  And  I  am  now 
accounted  for  a  Papist,  all  my  antiquity  is  lost  from  time  to  time,  which  if  I  should  mention  would  weary  you  with  the 
relation.  I  am  esteemed  and  held  not  fit  to  have  my  abiding  in  the  citie,  I  am  called  by  the  name  of  the  Citie 
Idoll ;  the  Brownists  spit  at  me,  and  throw  stones  at  mee,  as  they  come  along  the  streete,  the  Famalists  hide  their 
eyes  with  their  fingers,  the  Anabaptists  wish  me  to  be  knockt  in  pieces,  as  I  am  like  to  be  this  day;  the  sisters  of 
the  fraternity  will  not  come  near  me,  but  go  about  by  Watling  Street,  and  come  in  againe  by  Soaper  Lane  to  buy 
their  provisions  of  the  market-folkes.  Oh  these  and  the  like  occasions  have  grieved  and  tormented  my  whole 
fabricke,  I  guesse  the  cause,  that  I  am  now  to  be  ruinated  and  quite  pulled  down.  It  is  the  crosse  that  stands  upon 
my  head  that  is  a  moate  in  my  eyes.  Nay,  they  doe  not  onely  say  that  I  am  an  idoll,  but  that  I  am  a  supporter  of 
idols  because  divers  images  are  placed  about  me,  but  I  feel  myselfe  now  sicke,  nay  sick  at  heart,  and  I  groane  under 
the  burthen  of  my  own  fabricke,  for  I  hear  and  am  certainly  told  that  I  am  to  be  pulled  downe  and  defaced  this  morning. 
Oh  I  feele  the  pangs  of  death  come  upon  me,  I  shall  never  see  the  end  of.  the  merry  month  of  May,  my  breath  is 
at  a  period,  my  life  is  gone,  for  I  feel  myselfe  a  dying  downwards,  my  head  being  the  first  part  that  doth  loose  the 
sense,  my  tongue  rattles  in  my  throat.”  And  just  as  the  crosse  had  so  said,  he  presently  dyed  ;  whereupon  his  executors 
hearing  of  it,  came  in  ;  and  would  have  him  embalmed  ;  and  they  first  strook  off  his  head,  and  so  by  degrees 
descended  to  other  parts  of  the  body  and  left  him  like  a  sceleton  or  an  anatomy  of  his  body  orcorpes  by  ten  or  eleven  a  clock 
at  noone.  With  that  his  executors  looking  about,  found  his  will  wdiich  he  had  got,  being  written  in  this  manner. 

“  Jesper  Crosse,  his  last  Will. 

“  ‘  In  primis,  I  desire  to  be  taken  downe  in  a  decent  round  manner,  and  that  no  spoile  be  made  of  my  fabricke; 
‘for  some  parts  of  mee  be  worth  mony. 

“  ‘  Item,  I  pray  my  executors  to  be  civill,  and  that  they  have  a  care  that  no  hurt  be  done  at  my 
demolishing. 

_  “  ‘  Item,  The  gold  which  I  am  gilded  withall  I  appoint  to  be  fled  (flayed)  and  taken  off  by  those  persons  which 

*  will  give  most  mony  for  me. 

“  ‘  Item,  I  give  to  the  red-coate  souldiers  all  the  lead  which  is  about  me  to  make  bullets  if  occasion  be if  not  I 

*  give  it  to  the  company  of  plummers  to  make  cesternes  and  pumps  with,  or  else  jacke  weights. 


*  “  True  Information  on  the  Cause  of  our  present  Troubles,  &c  ”  4to.  1648. 

d  All  the  cuts  in  the  preceding  tracts  are  mere  wretched  representations  of  the  cross  as  given  in  our  plate  from  the  fine  drawing  in  the  Pepysian  Lilrary,  and  were 
theretore  thought  unworthy  of  repetition  in  this  work.  They  seem  to  be  all  printed  from  the  sume  bio  ck 
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“  ‘Item,  I  give  my  iron-worke  to  those  people  which  make  good  swords  at  Hounslow,  for  I  am  all  Spanish 
‘  iron,  and  steele  to  the  backe. 

“‘Item,  I  give  my  body  and  stones  to  those  masons  and  workemen  that  cannot  tell  bow  to  frame  the  like 
•againe,  to  keep. by  them  for  a  patterne  for  in  time  there  will  bee  more  crosses  in  London  than  ever  there  was 
4  yet,  &c. 

“  ‘Item,  I  give  my  ground  whereon  I  stood  to  be  a  free  market-place,  hoping  that  no  more  people  will  goe  round 
as  they  have  used  to  do  about  me  ;  but  will  be  content  to  speake  well  of  me  hereafter,  because  I  suffer  so  roundly 
and  so  patieutly  for  my  errours. 

“  Vera  copia  tesaneta  Jasperi  Crosseribus. 

“  Cheapsidc- Crosse,  his  Epitaph.  v 


“  I  looke  for  no  praise  when  I  am  dead. 

For  going  the  right  way  I  never  did  tread, 

I  was  as  hard  as  an  Alderman’s  doore, 

That’s  shut  and  stony-hearted  to  the  poore. 

I  never  gave  almes,  nor  did  and  thing 
Was  good,  nor  ’ere  said,  God  save  the  King  : 

1  stood  like  a  stock  that  was  made  of  wood, 
And  yet  the  people  would  not  say,  I  was  good. 
And  if  1  tell  them  plaine,  they  are  like  to  me. 


Like  stone  to  all  gooduesse,  but  now  Reader  see 
Me  in  the  dust,  for  crosses  must  not  stand 
There  is  too  much  crosse-tricks  within  the  land  ; 
And  having  so  done  never  any  good, 

I  leave  my  prayse  for  to  be  understood  ; 

For  many  women  after  this  my  losse, 

Will  remember  me,  and  still  wil  be  crosse. 
Crosse-trickes,  crosse-wayes,  and  crosse  vanities, 
Bdieve  the  crosse  speakes  truth,  for  here  he  lyes.” 


“  This  crosse  in  Cheapside  was  first  erected  as  I  have  said  by  Edward  the  First,  in  commemoration  of  Ins 
Queene  whose  name  was  Elle7ior.  Secondly,  it  was  then  budded  for  an  ornament  to  the  city,  being  placed  in  the 
chiefest  place  or  streete  of  the  said  city,  and  therefore  was  thought  and  held  at  that  time  for  a  glorious  fabricke,  and 
would  continue  there  for  antiquity  sake,  rather  than  to  give  an  occasion  of  offence  to  any.  It  hath  now  stood  near 
upon  400  or  five  hundred  yeares,  still  repaired  and  beautified,  but  never  suffered  martyrdom  till  now  ;  it  hath  beene 
twelve  several  times  adorned  and  decored  ( decorated )  in  all  ages ;  and  was  ever  held  a  graceful  fabricke  to  London, 
til  of  late  yeares  ;  untill  indeed  many  superstitious  and  foolish  people  publickly  adored  it  and  worshipped  it  as 
they  have  gone  by  it ;  w'hich  offence  is  the  main  cause  of  its  pulling  downe  and  defacing.” 


“  The  Reason  why  Cheapside- Crosse  was  pulled  downe. 

“  Because  it  is  in  its  own  structure  a  monument  of  idolatry,  and  may  better  suite  well  with  an  idolatrous  place 
as  Rome  and  such  like  places,  then  for  this  ciuill  citie,  wherein  so  much  preaching  and  teaching  of  God’s  word  is 
used.  Again,  that  many  people  by  nature  desire  a  visible  God  ;  also  that  it  occasions  a  many  from  comming  to 
looke  for  Christ  in  an  invisible  way,  so  long  as  they  can  see  him  visible.  Besides,  divers  ignorant  people  who  have 
been  misled  and  misinformed  in  the  Protestant  religion,  have  by  such  like  images  been  seduced  and  made  believe 
that  praying  to  severall  saints,  desiring  them  and  instigating  them,  that  they  would  solicite  and  speake  to  our 
Saviour  in  their  behalfe,  that  our  Saviour  would  make  intercession  to  his  Father  for  the  mitigation,  and  for  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins;  this  opinion  of  their’s  is  very  vaine,  idle  and  ridiculous;  and  a  great  sin  committed 
against  God  himself;  robbing  and  taking  away  his  honour  due  unto  him  ;  and  giving  it  to  creatures  ;  as  to  the 
saiuts  and  angells,  in  worshipping  pictures,  crucifixes,  and  such  like  traditions  and  inventions  of  men;  so  this  crosse 
hath  been  a  great  meanes  to  cause  superstition  and  idolatry  from  time  to  time  in  worshipping  and  adoring  it,  as 
many  people  have  done  as  they. passe  by  it;  for  divers  people  both  men  and  women  hath  been  seen  by  severall 
honest,  ancient,  and  good  inhabitants  dwelling  neare  the  place,  that  sundry  sorts  of  people  have  by  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  come  barefoot  to  the  crosse,  andhave  kneeled  downe,  and  said  something  to  themselves,  crossed 
theii  foiehead  and  their  breast,  and  so  risen  and  making  obeysance,  went  away,  which  punishment  was  enjoyned. 
upon  them  as  a  penance  for  some  sins  they  had  committed  :  Likewise  that  hundreds  of  people  have  been  publickly 
seen,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  day,  to  bend  their  bodies  to  it,  and  put  off  their  hats,  and  crosse  themselves :  not  only  as 
1  gone  on  foot  by  it,  but  divers  that  have  rid  on  horseback,  and  in  coaches  have  put  out  their  heads  and  pulled 

o  t  loir  hats  and  done  reverence  to  it ;  this  hath  bin  done  for  these  many  yeares  together,  and  it  hath  been  offensive  to 
many  good  Christians  to  behold  such  idolatrous  worship  given  to  a  crosse,  and  to  images,  and  pictures,  insomuch  that  it 
iat  i  een  o  ten  complained  on  by  divers  godly  ministers,  not  only  in  their  publicke  sermons,  but  also  in  their  printed 
jo)  s,  s lewing  the  unlawfulnesse  of  it;  therefore  seeing  no  redresse  or  helpe  for  the  suppression  of  it;  the 
common  counsell  of  London  did  petition  to  the  Honourable  Houses  of  Parliament  for  reliefe  in  this  case,  which  was 
soon  grant  ,  and  had  a  warrant  to  take  it  downe,  by  all  the  faire  meanes  they  could  devise,  calling  to  their  ayd 
ie  rame  an  s  the  city  for  their  defence,  because  no  uproare  might  arise  thereby,  and  that  no  bloud  might 

je  spi  ,  ecause  lvers  people  had  given  out  they  would  rather  lose  their  lives  than  it  should  down  :  down  it  must, 
an, ,  V  1S  so  °.r  e.r.e  b®  taken  downe  that  the  materials  may  be  made  usefull  other  ways,  and  that  they  should  be 
so  or  a  va  ua  e  consideration,  the  materials  being  most  lead,  iron,  and  stone  ;  some  report  that  divers  of  the 

^  TrL8/11#611?6  •  ??  S%lver\  befdeS  the  Hch  9old  that  is  guilded  with,  which,  as  it  is  reported,  mav  be  filed 
hirl  mnouL’  ^l nnru  e  ^  £ood  ue  ’  .S0J'*mt  which  have  offered,  some  4001.  some  5001.  But  they  that 

t-  i  p  er  a  '  .or  and  S(?  *  Tuesday  it  is  a  taking  down  with  a  great  deal  of  judgement  and  discre- 

•rnd'to  keeneretlCOm^fanieSu°^  ^  trained  kands  <>f  the  city  to  guarde  and  defend  those  that  are  about  the  worke, 
KUS  aIj  T  fr0I5  dom7,neer7inS’  and  80  1  leave  it  to  bee  made  levell  with  the  ground  this  second  day  of  May 
shew  that  the  rrn,?  m  /  take  ™hc<j  hf  the  Almanacke,  for  the  signe  falls  just  at  this  time  to  be  in  the  feete,  to 
ton  thfdntl  ^d  equal  with  the  ground  for  our  feet  to  tread  on,  and  what  day  it  was  demolished ;  that 

is  on  the  day  when  crosses  were  first  invented  and  set  up,  and  so  I  leave  the  rest  to  your  consideration.” 


CHARING  CROSS. 


Erected  by  Pietro  Cavalini,  in  Memory  of  the  amiable  QUEEN  ELEANOE  of  CASTILE,  by  Order  of  her  Husband,  ED  WARE  I. 
at  the  Village  of  Glaring,  near  Westminster;  being  the  last  Stage  at  which' the  Body  stopped,  previously  to  its  Interment  in 
- -  ■■■—  Westminster  AlVbey  ■  ■  —  ■■  - 

JinornvcA  from  a  Drawiiu/  mentioned  by  Tennant, in  the  List  Edition  of  his  London,,  p.  qgy  os  being  hi  die  Lofsefsinn  of  DT  tombe;  hut  now  hi  die  fronie  Collection,  British  Muse uni 

1 .  o  u  d  <  >u ,  Published  4  June  Jills},  by  Kob*  Wilkinson,-/^  dS  Cornlnfl . 
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Zi)t  Otutcn’SS  ©reassure, 

SCOTLAND  YARD. 

1'he  plot  of  ground  termed  Scotland  Yard,  was  first  given  by  Edgar,  King  of  England  (who  reigned  from  959  to 
975)  to  Keneth,  or  Kynald,  King  of  Scotland,  from  whom  he  had  received  homage  for  that  kingdom;  and  he  en¬ 
joined  the  said  Keneth,  once  every  year  to  repair  unto  him  in  England,  for  the  making  of  laws,  which  in  those  days 
was  done  by  the  noblemen  and  peers.  To  which  end  Edgar  gave  that  King  this  piece  of  ground,  lying  beside  the 
new  palace  of  Westminster;  upon  which  Keneth  built  a  house  for  his  residence  when  he  came  up.  This  house  was 
enioved  by  him  and  his  successors  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  in  whose  time,  upon  the  rebellion  of  William  then 
King  of  Scots,  it  was  resumed  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  England.  After  that,  the  house  went  to  decay,  but  the 
ground  where  it  stood,  ever  after  retained  the  name  of  Scotland,  which  is  preserved  to  this  time,  in  that  of  Scotland 
Yard;  though  now  i  1822)  nearly  covered  with  magnificent  modern  buildings. 

Margaret.  Queen  of  Scotland,  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  James  IV,  slain  at 
Flodden  Field  in  1513,  returned  into  England,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  this  place ;  by  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  royal  line  of  Scotland  exclusively,  and  kept  distinct  from  any  other  place 
for  their  particular  use  and  accommodation. 

Scotland  Yard  possessed  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  royal  palace^  no  person  could  be  arrested  tor  debt 
within  its  precinct  and  jurisdiction ;  the  liberties  of  which  extended  from  the  bank  of  the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of 
Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  to  the  corner  of  Downing  Street,  Whitehall.  According  to  the  plan  of  Whitehall 
Palace  taken  bv  John  Fisher,  in  1680,  and  engraved  by  Virtue,  in  1747,  it  appears  that  it  extended  along  the  river, 
and  inVront  along  the  present  Parliament  Street  and  Whitehall  Street,  to  the  turning  into  Spring  Garden  beyond  the 

Admiralty,  leading  into  St.  James’  Park.  .  .  . 

Three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  Y  ard,  and  about  Charing  Cross,  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  were 
composed  of  persons  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  who  sought  a  refuge  here  under  the  protection  of  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth,  to  protect  them  against  arrest,  and  other  legal  proceedings  of  their  creditors. 

In  1696,  several  places  in  and  about  the  city  of  London,  which  in  the  times  of  popery  had  been  allowed  as 
sanctuaries  to  criminals  and  debtors,  had  ever  since  the  Reformation  pretended  to  a  privilege  of  protecting  the 
latter;  no  officers  daring  without  a  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  arrest  the  lawless  debtors  that  took  refuge  in  them. 
One  of  these,  Whitefriars,  which  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  was  become  a  notorious  receptacle  of  broken 
and  desperate  men,  where  to  the  dishonour  of  Government,  and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  community,  they  defended 
themselves  against  all  justice  and  public  authority.*  This  intolerable  mischief  the  parliament  redressed  by  an  act, 

“  For  the  more  effectual  relief  of  creditors  in  cases  of  escapes,  and  for  preventing  abuses  in  prisons  and  pretended 
privileged  placesf.”  By  this  statute  the  following  places  of  pretended  privilege  were  suppressed,  viz.,  that  in  the 
Minories ;  those  in  and  near  Fleet  Street,  as  Salisbury  Court,  Whitefriars,  Ram  Alley,  and  Mitre  Court ;  in  Holborn, 
Fuhvood’s  Rents,  and  Baldwyn’s  Gardens  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane;  in  the  Strand,  the  Savoy;  in  Southwark,  Montague 
Close,  Deadman’s  Place,  the  Clink,  and  the  Mint!  yet  this  last  named  place,  the  Mint,  was  afterwards  suffered  to 
spring  up  again  in  a  more  outrageous  manner  than  ever  before;  and  was  not  finally  suppressed  until  the  ieig’n  of 
(jieorD’G  I.J 

Scotland  Yard  continued  to  be  a  sanctuary  to  debtors,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  until  a 

short  time  previous  to  the  riots  in  the  year  1780.  > 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I,  upon  the  restoration  of  her  son,  Charles  II,  to  the  crown  of  England,  came 
to  London,  and  having  settled  her  revenues  here,  returned  into  France  with  her  youngest  daughter,  Henrietta  Anne, 
whom  she  bestowed  in  marriage  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  July  1662,  she  came 
again  into  England,  and  settled  her  court  at  Somerset  House,  where  she  resided  till  May  1665,  and  then  crossed  the 
sea  to  her  native  country,  which  after  four  years  more  became  the  place  of  her  death.  § 

The  Queen’s  Treasury  was  situate  in  the  middle  of  Scotland  Yard,  close  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  the  passage 
represented  in  the  west  view  of  the  building,  over  which  hangs  a  lamp,  led  to  the  walled  terrace,  exhibited  in  front  of 
the  east  view,  which  in  fine  weather  formed  an  agreeable  and  pleasant  promenade  to  those  inhabitants  who  were 
indulged  in  the  liberty  of  access,  affording  a  commanding  prospect  of  the  river,  as  high  as  Lambeth  Palace,  and 
downward  to  the  Tower,  including  views  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  and  numerous  other  churches  and  public  buildings. 

The  vignette  to  the  left,  which  represents  a  part  of  Whitehall  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1797,  is  the  entrance 
of  the  passage  to  the  privy  stairs,  where  Charles  I  usually  took  water ;  that  of  the  corresponding  vignette  is  of  an 
ancient  window  of  the  palace,  evidently  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  and  similar  with  some  of  those  still  remaining  m 
St.  James’  Palace,  erected  in  the  reign  of  that  king. 

The  part  of  the  building  which  formed  the  Queen’s  Treasury,  as  taken  from  the  river  Thames,  and  represented 
in  the  upper  view,  consists  of  the  arched  door  and  square  window  on  the  basement  story,  with  the  twelve  windows 
above,  four  on  each  floor.  The  adjoining  house,  now  the  Almonry  Office,  was  formerly  the  Treasury  of  the  late 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  was  occupied  by  the  treasurer’s  clerk  until  the  year  1805,  when  it  was  granted 
to  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  for  the  office  of  her  secretary  and  comptroller,  and  was  occupied  by  the  secretary  and 
comptroller’s  clerk,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1820. — The  west  front  represented  in  the  lower  view,  with  the  soldiers 
relieving  guard,  is  that  of  the  two  houses  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  brick  wall,  which  divided  the  building ;  the  door 
by  the  sentry  box  is  the  entrance  to  the  Almonry  Office  ;  but  no  military  duty  is  there  at  present  performed. 

The  first  institution  of  this  place,  as  the  Queen’s  Treasury,  was  for  the  use  of  Queen  Caroline,  consort  to  George 
II.  and  continued  in  the  occupation  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  office,  till  the  arrival  of  the  late  Queen  Charlotte, 
when  it  was  granted  to  her  Majesty  for  her  treasury,  and  continued  as  such  until  her  demise. 

The  house  that  was  the  Queen’s  Treasury,  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Dalgleish,  and  that  of  the  Almonry  Office, 
by  Mr.  Handby.  The  present  appearance  of  these  two  houses  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificent  edifices 
recently  erected  in  their  vicinity. 


*  Tindal,  349.  t  Stat.  8  and  9  Wm.  III.  c.  27. 

§  Sandfbrd’s  Genealogical  History,  Edit.  1707,  p.  595. 


|  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 


r.ShfpTurd  dc£  from  the  Original  by  Hollar,  nearly  of  ties, mu  Sac. 


TIEW  of  WATEMMAW’S  7tfA£,]L9C(D)]Lrj)  HARBOUK.UFPEE  THAMES  §«EIT. 


Ap  it  A  pr>  eared  An  no  1650 
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Howled  feet 

YlJEWof  the  IB M JEW JE 1KY &  lDWE ILIAN®  HOUSE  belonging-  to  MESS*.3  (TAILVJEKT  8c  C° 

Ejected  on  the  S cite  of  Cold  Harbour.  Robert  Wilkinson./^ FmOwrdi stm-t 
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ColU  ?!;<ul>our. 

h  various  quarters  of  England,  particularly  in  the  southern,  and  consequently  the  warmer  districts,  as  in  Essex,  Surrey,  De-.on,  &<„  are  found  places 
commonly  denominated  Laid  Harbour.  Nor  are  those  places,  by  their  local  position,  so  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  as  to  he 
distinguished  by  that  denomination  from  all  other  places  in  their  vicinity.  In  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London  itself,  on  the  sheltered  northern  banks 
of  the  Thames,  is  also  a  spot  now  and  for  centuries  known  by  a  similar  appellation  ;  and  formerly  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
personages  of  the  kingdom. 

Cold  Harbour  just  mentioned,  abutting  on  the  river  Thames  (near  the  Steel  Yard,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  merchants  of  Almaine  or  the  Ha  use 
Towns),  is  mentioned  as  originally  the  hall  or  inn  (Herebrough)  of  the  Cologne  merchants,  or  “  Men  of  Colen,’’  as  they  were  termed  in  old  writings, 
from  which  it  might  have  been  called  Colen  or  Coin  Harbrough,  and  from  whence  the  corruptions  of  Cole  and  Cold  Harbour  were  probably  derived,  and 
not,  as  Maitland  supposes,  from  its  bleak  cold  situation. 

Malcolm,  in  his  Londinium  Redivivum,  in  unison  with  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  lxiii.  p.  603,  also  supposes  Cold  Harbour  to  be  a 
corruption  of  a  German  word,  signifying  “  an  inn,”  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Steel  ^  ard  makes  ;t  probable. 

A  late  intelligent  writer  in  the  Morning  Herald  of  2nd  October  1822,  also  confirms  this  opinion. 

It  was  deserted  by  its  original  proprietors  the  merchants  of  Cologne,  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  this  place  on  record  is,  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  II.  anno  1320,  Sir  John  Abel ,  Knt.  demised  or  let  unto 
Henry  Stow,  draper,  all  that  his  capital  messuage  called  Cold  Harborovgh  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  ad  fcenum,  and  all  the  purtenances  within  the  gate,  with 
the  key  which  Robert  Hartford,  citizen,  son  to  William  Hartford,  had  and  ought  to  have  ;  and  the  aforesaid  Robert  paid  for  it  the  rent  of  33*.  the  year. 
This  Robert  Hartford  being  owner  thereof,  as  also  of  other  lands  in  Surrey,  deceasing  without  issue  male,  left  two  daughters  his  coheirs,  to  wit,  Idonea, 
married  to  Sir  Ralph  Bigot,  and  Maud  married  to  Sir  Stephen  Cosenton  (knights),  between  whom  the  said  house  and  lands  were  divided.  After  the 
which,  John  Bigot,  son  to  the  said  Sir  Ralph,  and  Sir  John  Cosenton,  did  sell  their  moieties  of  Cold  Hat-borough  unto  Sir  John  de  Poulineg ,  son  of  Adam 
de  Poultney,  the  eighth  of  Edward  III,  anno  1335.  This  Sir  John  Poultney  dwelling  in  this  house,  and  being  four  times  Mayor  of  London,  the  said  house 
took  the  name  of  Poultney' s  Inn, 

Sir  John  Poultney  removing  to  an  adjacent  residence  within  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Poultney,  or  Pountney,  he,  in  the  twenty-first  of  Edward  III, 
anno  1348,  by  his  charter,  gave  and  confirmed  to  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  his  whole  tenement  called  Cold  Harborough,  w  ith  all 
the  appurtenances  sometime  pertaining  to  Robert  de  Hartford,  on  the  way  called  Hay  Wharf  Lane,  & c.  for  one  rose  at  Midsummer  to  lam  and  his 
heirs,  for  all  services,  if  the  same  were  demanded.  Sir  John  Poultney  deceased  1349,  and  left  issue  by  Margaret  his  wife,  William  Poultney,  who  died 
without  issue,  and  Margaret  his  mother  was  married  to  Sir  Nicholas  Lovel,  Knt.  &. c. 

Philip  St.  Clear  gave  two  messuages  pertaining  to  this  Cold  Harborough  in  the  Ropery,  towards  the  enlarging  of  the  church  and  churchyard  of 
All  Saints  called  the  less,  in  the  twentieth  of  Richard  II.  anno.  1396. 

In  the  year  1397,  the  twenty-first  of  Richard  II,  John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  lodged  there  ;  and  Richard  II,  his  brother,  was  by  him 
there  magnificently  entertained.  It  was  then  counted  a  right  fair  and  stately  house.  Butin  the  year  following,  Edmond,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  another 
of  the  royal  brothers,  had  it,  and  was  there  lodged  in  the  year  1398.  Notwithstanding  these  changes,  it  still  retained  the  name  of  Poultney' s  Inn. 

In  1410,  Henry  IV  granted  this  house  to  his  son,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  bv  the  title  of  mwcldam  hospitium  sive  placeam  (vocatum  le  CoUlherbergh ) 
for  the  term  of  bis  life,  and  in  the  same  year  (to  stock  his  cellars)  gave  him  an  order  on  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  for  twenty  casks  and  one  pipe  of 
red  wine  of  Gascogny,  and  that  without  payment  of  any  duty. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  VI,  anno  1448,  it  belonged  to  H.  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter ,  and  he  was  lodged  there  in  the  year  1472.  In  1483, 
Richard  III,  by  his  letters  patent,  granted  and  gave  to  Johna  Writhe,  alias  Garter  principal  King  of  Arms  of  Englishmen,  and  the  rest  of  the  King’s 
Heralds  and  Pursevants  of  Arms,  all  that  messuage  with  the  appurtenances,  called  Cold  Erber ,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  London,  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  dated  at  Westminster,  the  2d  of  March  1483,  anno  regni  sui  pritno,  without  fine  or  fee.  Their  stay  here  was  short.  After  Richard’s  fall  at 
Bosworth,  this  grant  of  Cold  Harbour  was  annulled,  and  the  Heralds  obtained  with  difficulty,  permission  from  the  successor  to  sojourn  for  a  time  in  the 
religious  house  of  St.  Mary  of  Rounceval  at  Charing  Cross,  where  they  remained  till  Edward  VI  granted  the  site  to  a  family  of  Carwarden.  Soon  after 
the  Heralds’  removal  from  thence,  Philip  and  Mary,  by  a  charter,  dated  the  18th  of  July  in  the  first  and  third  of  their  reign,  granted  to  them  Derby  House 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Benet,  Paul’s  Wharf,  where  they  still  remain.  After  the  removal  of  the  Heralds’  company  from  Cold  Harbour,  it  became  the  temporary 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII,  who,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  with  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  entertained  here  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  biethren,  with  a  variety  of  sports  and  devices  ;  after  which"  they  were  ensyrved  after  the  right  goodly 
lnaner  bothe  of  tneir  vitalls  and  delicates,  and  with  divers  wines  abundant  and  plenteously.” 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  Bishop  of  Durham’s  house  near  Charing  Cross  being  taken  into  the  King’s  hands,  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  was  lodged  in  Cold  Harbour. 

Since  the  which  time  it  belonged  for  a  long  time  to  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  and  changed  its  name  to  Shrewsbury  House. 

The  last  deceased  Earl  took  it  partly  down,  and  in  place  thereof  builded  a  great  number  of  small  tenements,  let  out  for  great  rents  to  people  of 
all  sorts. 

This  great  house  Bishop  Tunstall  enjoyed  even  to  the  last  year  of  King  Edward  VI,  that  is  to  the  year  1553  ;  when  the  Bishop  being  under  a  cloud 
and  deposed  from  his  bishoprick,  they  took  from  him  this  house  also,  which  the  King  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  said 
messuage  belonging,  together  with  six  houses  or  tenements,  in  the  parishof  St.  Dunstans  in  the  Easf.and  divers  other  lands  in  the  County  of  York,  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  to  the  yearly  value  of  66/.  16s.  1  d.  The  date  of  the  patent  was  the  30th  of  June,  the  King  dying  but  six  or  seven  days  after.  For  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  now  did  all  at  Court,  practised  to  gain  as  many  of  the  nobility  as  he  could  to  his  purpose,  and  so  this  gratification  was  made  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  were  divers  others  of  the  nobility  in  other  respects  gratified. 

What  title  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  had  in  former  times  to  Cold  Harbour  is  not  known,  but  it  appears  by  letters  (dated  from  thence),  that  that  house 
was  inhabited  by  them  and  their  servants  long  before,  namely,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  George  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  was  in  great  favour  and  highly  confided  in  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  reign,  intrusted  to  his  charge  the  person  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  kept  in  safe  custody  from  1568  till  1584.  Camden,  speaking  of  this  nobleman  says,  “  In  those  ticklish  times  he  made  a 
shift  to  assert  his  honour,  and  made  good  his  trust  for  fifteen  years  together,  against  all  the  machinations  and  slanders  of  the  court  party,  and  the  ill 
conduct  of  his  second  wife,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  left  behind  him  the  double  character  of  a  wise  and  faithful  statesman  and  a  brave  and  worthy  com¬ 
mander.  Indeed,  the  Earl  himself  was  aware  of  the  nest  of  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with  ;  and  to  inform  posterity  in  what  manner  he  had  conducted 
himself  through  an  arduous  and  trying  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  country,  he  caused  to  be  erected  (in  his  lifetime)  a  noble  monument  at  Sheffield,  where 
he  was  afterwards  buried,  on  which  is  a  Latin  inscription,  which  sets  forth,  ‘that  he  was  descended  from  an  unblemished  and  noble  stock  before  the 
Norman  conquest;  that  as  he  excelled  in  mind,  so  was  he  skilled  in  affairs  of  war.  In  Scotland,  when,  on  those  troubles  that  happened  there,  he  was  sent 
thither  with  three  thousand  forces,  he  came  away  with  the  character  of  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  as  afterwards  he  did  when  he  came  from  Berwick.  On 
the  arrival  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  England,  she  was  put  under  his  care  anno  1568,  and  so  continued  till  1584.  His  behaviour  to  her  was  generous 
and  honourable,  sparing  no  cost  for  her  entertainment,  neither  can  words  express  the  care  and  concern  he  had  for  her.  Nor  can  envy  itself  say  otherwise, 
than  that  he  was  a  faithful,  provident,  and  prudent  person,  which  shewed  that  his  integrity  was  not  to  be  suspected  in  the  least,  although  evil-disposed 
persons  gave  out  that  he  used  too  much  familiarity  with  his  royal  prisoner.  Thus,  though  noble  by  descent,  he  was  more  noble  and  illustrious  in  his 
actions  ;  famous  at  home  and  abroad,  loyal  to  his  prince  and  true  to  his  country,  and  resigned  his  soul  in  a  good  old  age.’  ” 

The  strict  care  and  charge  Lord  Shrewsbury  had  over  the  person  of  his  royal  prisoner  Mary,  prevented  his  residing  at,  and,  indeed,  often  visiting 
his  mansion  in  Cold  Harbour.  His  life  appears  to  have  been  made  up  with  continual  fears  and  jealousy  of  losing  his  unfortunate  prisoner.  In  a  letter  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  dated  at  Sheffield  Castell,  August  26,  1572,  the  Earl  says,  “  I  thought  to  remove  this  Quene  to  my  loge :  now  finding  the  place  where  she 
is  safetur  than  I  loked  for,  and  consy  dering  if  any  practeses  shul  be  usedbetwext  this  and  Halowtyde  is  the  fytteste  ty  me  to  putt  it  in  use,  therefore  I  mynde 
not  to  remove  bur  at  all,  unles  it  be  for  V  or  VI  dayes  to  klense  hur  chambar,  beinge  kept  very  unklenly.  She  is  desvrus  of  new  men  and  send  thes 
abroad,  whyche  if  by  the  imbassydor’s  menes  may  be  obtayned  at  the  Quene’s  Ma(|^  hands  wyll  bring  new  devyse3.  Now  she  is  metly  quyett  savenge  she 
myslykes  she  can  not  goo  a  hunting  into  the  fields  upon  horsebake,  whych  I  trust  the  Quene’s  Ma)f_wyll  not  assent  unto,  unles  she  myndes  to  sett  iiur  at 
lybarte  &  so  havenge  no  matter  als  ofimportans,  I  ende  wlmy  mostharty  comedac’ons  to  yor  good  Lordship.” 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  released  from  his  charge  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  in  1584.  who  continued  in  other  keepers’  custody  until  her  execution, 
in  Fotheringay  Castle,  February  8,  1586-7.  Nor  did  her  former  keeper  long  survive  her,  he  himself  dying  the  8th  of  November  1590. 

Nothing  farther  is  recorded  of  Cold  Harbour,  or  its  inmates,  until  the  year  1600;  when  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lodge,  Norrov 
King  of  Arms,  it  was  pulled  down  by  Gilbert  seventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  son  and  successor  of  George  the  sixth  Earl.  The  oldest  representations  of 
it,  which  are  just  before  this  date,  shew  it  to  have  been  a  building  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture  ;  but  from  remains  exhibited  at  its  west  side,  it  is 
probable  that  the,  whole  river  front  was  once  castellated,  and  of  stone,  and  that  it  was  altered  and  modernized  as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  different 
successors.  How  prominent  it  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  appears  from  Hollar’s  View  of  London  taken  in  1620,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  published  in  the  early  part  of  our  first  volume  of  this  work.  The  entrance  from  Thames  Street  led  into  a  spacious  court-yard  enclosed  by  buildings, 
through  the  magnificent  gate-house,  which  was  standing  in  Stowe’s  time,  when  the  steeple  and  part  of  the  choir  of  Allhallows  the  Less  stood  on  it. 

Adjoining  to  the  mansion  of  Cold  Harbour  were  formerly  two  churches,  both  named  All  Saints,  or  Allhallows,  distinguished  as  the  Greatandthe  Less, 
both  being  consumed  in  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  1666.  The  great  church  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  the  less  was  never  restored,  and 
the  parishes  were  united.  The  only  remains  lately  visible  of  the  latter  church,  which  Newcourt  mentions  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  John  Poultney,  were 


some  fragments  of  walls  bearing  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  fire.  The  site  was  turned  into  a  burying-ground.  The  steepie  aim  choir  of  the  church  stood 
on  arches  forming  the  entrance  to  the  mansion  of  Cold  Harbour.  The  impropriate  tithes  of  Alliiallows  the  Less  becoming  tiie  property  of  L> r.  Edward 
Waddington,  Ri  ctor  of  Alliiallows  the  Great  and  Less,  and  afterwards  Lord  .Bishop  of  Chichester,  he  by  his  will,  in  1731,  gave  the  same  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  his  successors,  in  trust  for  the  rectors  of  Alliiallows  the  Great,  united  since  the  fire  of  London  with  Allhallows  the  Less,  they  paying 
thereout  ten  pounds  annually,  on  every  Christmas  day,  to  the  poor  of  the  said  united  parishes,  share  and  share  alike. 

The  church  of  Allhallows  the  Great  was  founded  by  the  noble  family  of  Despenser,  and  from  them  the  patronage  came  to  the  Beauchamps, 
Earls  of  Warwick,  by  the  marriage  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  Isabel  his  second  wife,  daughter  ofThomas  Le  Despenser,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
(beheaded  by  the  rabble  at  Bristol,  1  henry  IV,  anno  1399);  who  by  the  death  of  her  brother  Richard,  and  elder  sister  Elizabeth,  withoutissue  became 
heir  of  all  his  lands;  which  Thomas  was  sou  and  heir  to  Edward  Le  Despenser,  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  patron  of  this  church  anno  1361.  From  the  Earl  of 
\\  arwick  it  passed  to  the  crown,  and  Henry  VIII  exchanged  the  church  with  Archbishop  Cranmer,  to  whose  successors  it  has  ever  since  belongea 
being  now  one  of  the  thirteen  independent  churches  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  London,  denominated  peculiars  appertaining  thereto. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Cold  Harbour,  whilst  it  consisted  of  the  aforesaid  magnificent  mansion,  with  the  ground  and  appurtenances  attached 


government, 
their  successors. 

On  the  11th  of  June  1744,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the  malt  warehouse,  in  Cold  Harbour,  belonging  to  Sir  William  Calvert  and  Co  adioinino- 
their  brewhouse,  and  consumed  41)00  quarters  of  malt,  a  large  quantity  of  hops,  and  very  much  damaged  their  brewhouse  "  J  ® 

The  buildings  on  each  side  of  Cold  Harbour,  and  which  a  few  years  since  were  standing  and  occupied  (and  amongst  which  was  a  large  sugar 
house  belonging  to  Messrs.  Henlock  and  Dewes),  are  all  now  taken  down,  and  an  extensive  addition  on  the  site  thereof  to  the  brewery  of  Messrs  Calvert an 1 
Co.  (to  whom  great  part  of  the  ground  now  belongs)  is  understood  to  be  in  contemplation.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  of  London,  the  chief  Dart  n’fthe  u 

belonged  to  the  family  of  De  Visscher,  and  afterwards  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lords  Barrington.  P  6  gr0und 

The  view  of  Cold  Harbour,  as  represented  in  the  Plate,  is  from  an  original  by  Hollar,  taken  in  the  year  1650  ;  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  the 
archway  and  steps  leading  from  the  water  are  represented,  in  all  probability  formed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  mansion  that  escaped  demolition  at  the  tlme  ir 
was  doomed  to  destruction  by  Earl  Gilbert,  the  adjoining  small  houses  forming  a  part  of  the  tenements  erected  on  the  other  part  of  the  site  of  thiJ  „  ' 

extensive  building,  and  which,  no  doubt,  the  eligibility  of  the  spot  for  mercantile  speculations,  enabled  him  to  let  out  at  large  rents  The  church  t.LZ  fe 
the  back  represents  one  of  the  churches  of  All  Saints  or  Allhallows,  most  likely  that  of  the  Less,  as  most  contiguous  to  the  mansion  of  ColdHwrhLf. 

solcTin  th^High Street? f  "  dlUrch^rd  PhiliP  St’  Clear  gave  hls  two  messuages  in  the  Ropery,  so  called  because  ropes  Tn  old  Li  ^eJe  made  ani. 

After  the  fire,  the  Waterman’s  Company  built  their  hall  upon  the  quay  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Cold  Harbour  which  amonoct  nth^r  a 

lanes,  was  declared  by  Act  of  Common  Council.  21st  March  1666-7,  to  be  a  street  or  lane  of  note.  The  Hall  was  a  handsome  hriffiS  f  and 

J ime?^6  7  ^  “uf  ®  °‘  -W  aterma!'’s  havir'g  >"  front  to  the  river  a  large  and  convenient  flight  of  stone  stair! ’  openTall 

times  to  watermen  and  the  public.  These  stairs  were  latterly  very  much  neglected  as  to  repair,  and  a  few  vears  since  were  entirei,,  .e.v.  '  ?en  ,  ,  1 

wharf  closed  up.  They  lor  a  long  period  since  the  fire  of  London  formed  a  very  convenient  access  to  the  river  in  addition  to  Alliiallows  and  Old^S  ^ 

stairs,  a"d  had  uninterrupted  use  by  the  public  for  many  years,  without  any  gatei  inclosure,  or  obstruction  whatever  Alliiallows  and  Old  fewan 

The  Hall,  Wharf,  and  Stairs,  as  they  appeared  in  1749,  are  very  conspicuously  shewn  in  an  excellently  engraved  drawing  r,r  ihn 
that  year  and  engraved  by  S.  and  N.  Buck,  being  a  complete  view  of  the  building!  on  the  London and We^tmE^  tZ 

Mill  Bank.  The  Hall  of  the  Waterman’s  Company  is  now  situated  at  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  near  Billingsgate  the  T°Wer  10 

The  very  extensive  brewery  and  dwelling-house  of  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Co.  represented  in  the  plale°ui)der  the  ancipnt  view  nf  r„l,l 
on  part  of  the  site  of  that  extensive  and  once  magnificent  building,  and  on  that  of  the  subsequent  erection  of  Waterman’s  Hall  and  occasin^l’^^^^^ 
plaints  to  be  made  by  the  inhabitants  adjacent,  on  account  of  what  in  their  opinion  had  been  gradual  encroachments  on  the  public  highway  !ton  J  fhe  W  ‘ 
and  trespasses  on  their  general  rights  founded  on  the  King’s  Proclamation  in  September  1666,  and  Act  of  Parliament  19th  of  Charles  l^fnr  reh 
city  of  London  after  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  there  should  be  a  fair  key  or wharfS  the  riveSde  from  7 S  W ^ 
to  Temple  Stairs  ;  that  no  house  should  be  erected  within  so  many  feet  of  the  river  as  should  be  after  declared,  nor  should  there  be  in  those  hnildi 
the  river  any  houses  to  be  inhabited  by  brewers,  dyers,  or  sugar-bakers  ;  which  trades,  by  their  continual  smoke,  contributed  very  much  to  the 
of  the  adjacent  places  ;  but  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  to  propose  such  a  place  or  places  as  might  be  fit  (or  those  tr~»,le  •  a  «i  ®afrblness 
sation  would  be  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  such  houses  or  lands  as  were  taken  for  the  public  benefit.  8  d  ’  and  that  compen- 

By  an  additional  Act  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  same  King,  anno  1670,  section  44  it  is  enacted  that  for  the  hetter  u. 
of  trade,  and  for  other  great  conveniences,  there  shall  be  left  a  continued  tract  of  ground  all  along  from  London  Bridae^o the^Trmn  1  and  af  °“modatl°n 
forty  feet  of  assize,  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  of  Thames,  to  be  converted  to  a  key,  or  public  and Zen wharf •  7„d  th i  l!  7  '  ,  u,  im'11  of 

s  leds,  pales,  walls,  inclosures,  and  other  obstructions  and  impediments  whatsoever  then  standing  or  being  within  forty  feet  northward*"! f^h  d  .^ul!dll‘Ss’ 

removed,  M  £^3  ^  ***  -"•**  **  ^ 

?,,er«nb£ri"nixadt'^B.&l^;fj*s?  M;T”odsIe’  <»»■ 

I;1,™-  <»  ”»k«  the  !...=  between  Londln  Bridge  Idte  tTf, Sfom ,„d IT'  of' '» 

sliewing,’‘‘Xliataatconsjdlerab*e'’part’o7^liatSll’as,rheretofore’'beeri’nus1eldaby  lthe>,public\s^anc  Ura,,*e  ’l*6  f  °mm'®s'on'er®  of  SewerTof  the  city  of  London, 
Duwgate  ward,  has  recently  been  enclosed  with  a  wood  palincr  bv  the  owners  of  the  ndini  ;  common  US  ''aY  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames  in 
the  public  a  narrow  enclosed  footpath;  whereas  during  tlmmemory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants'" ^nd1^’  Mesars- BaI,’ert. and  Co.  and  others,  leaving  to 
remote  period,  nearly  the  whole  space  now  enclosed  1ms8  always  beei!  used  and  imnside^H  and.  suPPorted  h/  tbe  inquest  presentments  of  a  more 

fresh  air,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbours  in  other  respects  the  rivlit  of  tl  e  pU  1C  e  P°F  tbe  PurPose  of  perambulation  and 

of  the  ground  not  being  questioned.”  This  was  presented  a.id  ^^  adJaCent  ^erty  to  land  over  the  surface 

Committee,  stating,  that  it  was  desirable  the  encroachments  should  l-  removed  but  on  the  0  h  o!  £  v  ii  ft  confirmed  a  report  of  their  Select 
m  and  near  Dowgate  ward,  an  Act  was  passed  both  Houses  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  nfn»i  y  182.  ’  aftP.r  °PPos|tlon  by  the  inhabitants 

as  restrains  the  proprietors  of  wharfs  between  London  Bridge  and  the  Temple  from  er^cH  1  w e '* lY T f ?-CO “ d  of  Hls  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second, 
includes  the  following  important  clause  •  8  temple,  from  erecting  any  buildings  or  enclosures  thereon.  The  Act,  however^ 

-l»i»  •Z  ma”n"  “1?  ,“’,ay’  ,br“Sa,e'  *“**  a»y  right  or 

Hie  city  of  London,  or  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Bridge  waterworks3^  or  anv  mher  n  ’  °F  ln,erest  belonglM8' t0’  or  claimed  by  the  Corporation  of 
winch  might  or  may  be  made  or  arise  from,  under,  or  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Act  ”  S& P^^^^^oever,  other  than  and  except  any  claim 

?  °» .he  sss  sass,u.„idiirbihhur^  s  ^ 

special  report  to  the  King  in  Council,  25th  January  1670  but  hie h  from  !h!  Zt  l  ornamental,  and  upon  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  made  a 
public  benefit,  is  now  nearly  annihilated.  It  is  only  Necessary  to  add  that  in  the  let!  fente,  °f.  thos?  wbo  °ught,  liave  preserved  so  great  an  object  of 
h  numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dowgate  and  the  adjoining^ ’wa!d! ^iekl^ on  the  fth ^  ng^S’  “  Was  resol^daml  declared  at 

remaining  open  spaces  along  the  bank  of  the  river  and  not  to  interfere  with  anv  h  lr  1  of  March  1621,  that  their  object  was  only  to  preserve  the  few 
»f  the,  sa*d  acts  of  19th  and  22d  Charles  II  interfere  with  any  buildings  which  bad  theretofore  been  erected,  although  in  contravention 

and  persons' ofSthetfirs^noM!itJ!,0dei^y!<&c.  ^ealu!fi^edtand^adorned;ew<it^l^ve^”^laMer,  Preseated  a  continued  line  of  palaces  and  mansions  of  kings,  princes, 
be  enumerated  Cold  Harbour ;  Bayna'  ds  Bie'resi^'pncrnf  oatJrardeas  ‘he  water’s  edge  ;  among  the  principal  of  which  may 

first  Inns  of  Court;  P^t.fterwardsI^^  of  Henry  VII I ;  the  house  of  Knights  Templars,  now  die  Temple  one  of  our 

W1  ££lheeGP!e,11id  and  SUiPerb  t0Wn  resid«4  of  the  ambitio’us'^  C^rdinll  Wol^y!  ^  D“r,'“™r  Salisbury,  Worcester,  and  Suffolk  Houses  ; 

the  churchyard  of  Allha!lowsWthelrLess,awCas^  in^he  year  1  ^(^^t'the^'MeJis "^'f  M***  r‘!  °f  C°'d  Harb°Ur  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  adjoining 

situation,  with  the  consent  of  the  parish,  the  VVardmote  T.muest  n/l  Xfr  P  ofMes/ra-  Calvert  and  Co.  from  Whitehall,  and  erected  in  its  present 
premises  in  Upper  Thames  Street"  adjoining  the  ea“t  Ind  of  rte  clmrJ °f  SeWerS’  ,lpon  co,ldi,ion  of  d'cir  siting  back  a  part  of  tl.ei! 
permission  of  erecting  at  the  south  end  of  Cold  Harbour),  for  the  convenience  o'!  theTibfi  °Pen  th<-  SiUd  (a"d  anotl“ir  wl'icl‘  they  likewise  had  the 
'»»  ”8  »  key  or  «,cl,  of  .1,0  ,„i,l  gates  for  tb*  Vt ^alUhEI, ’‘“w  ""'1  "P™"*  rr»»  ri*i"S  to  .»  aet.ing,  an, l 

"arrow  ..ig  .he  way  a,  the  waterside,  aad  noBr.d  tbe  above  petilfoo  to  the  Pk"-  *»  wood,/ feoe. 
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Sfte  late  |&aU  of  tfje  toorgibtpfttl  <£ompaitg  of  ^aiter^ 

The  worshipful  Company  of  Salters,  which  is,  in  regard  to  precedence,  the  ninth  of  the  twelve  Companies  out  of 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  is  chosen,  or  of  one  of  which,  at  least,  he  must  be  free,*  is  of  very  ancient  date ;  a  Livery 
was  granted  them  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  A.  D.  1394,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  incorporated  till  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1558,  when  they  were  so  by  the  title  of  the 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Salters.  John  Ireland  was  the  first  master.  Their 
coat  of  arms  was  given  them  in  1530,  the  22nd  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth:  their  crest  and  supporters 
were  added  in  1587,  the  29th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  appears  from  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  published  in  1598,  that  the  Hall  belonging  to  this  Company 
was  situated  in  Bread  Street,  near  to  Allhallows  Church,  together  with  six  almshouses  adjoining,  for  decayed 
brethren  of  that  community ;  all  of  which  were  given  to  them  in  1454,  by  Thomas  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Company,  and  was  buried  in  a  part  of  the  Church  called  the  Salters’  Chapel, 
near  the  south  window,  which  was  erected  at  his  expense.  In  1641,  the  Company  purchased  a  large  house  and 
garden,  situate  between  Walbrook  and  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Prior  ofTortington  in 
Suffolk,  which  having,  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  devolved  to  the  Crown,  with  the  church  and  churchyard 
of  St.  Swithin,  as  the  property  of  the  dissolved  priory,  was  given  to  John  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  changed  its 
name  to  Oxford  Place.  Having  probably  been  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  it  was  granted  again  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  grandson  of  the  former  possessor,  who,  after  some  time,  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Hart, 
Alderman  ;  who  kept  his  mayoralty  here  in  1589.  His  daughter  married  Sir  George  Bolles,  who  thereby  came  into 
possession  of  the  estate,  and  kept  his  mayoralty  here  in  1617.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Humphrey 
Smith,  Esq.,  who  sold  it  to  the  Company.  Having  made  this  purchase,  they  fitted  up  part  of  the  premises  as  a 
Hall,  and  removed  from  Bread  Street ;  letting  their  old  Hall  to  several  tenants,  till  it,  with  the  adjoining  almshouses, 
were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  A.  D.  1666;  after  which  the  Company  let  the  ground  on  building  leases,  all  of 
which  have  long  since  expired,  and  the  buildings  are  now  a  part  of  the  Society’s  estates.  Their  new  Hall,  in 
Oxford  Place,  escaped  the  conflagration ;  and  St.  Swithin’s  church  being  destroyed,  the  Company,  at  the  request  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  permitted  the  parishioners  to  assemble  for  divine  worship  in  their  long  parlour,  for  a 
considerable  time,  till  the  church  was  ready  to  receive  them.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  which  was  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  not  being  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  united  with  St.  Swithin’s,  and  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Company  presented  alternately ;  but  at  length  the  Company  sold  the  perpetual  advowson  of 
their  turn  to  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Beachcroft.  The  parsonage-house  being  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Whistler,  the  court  in  which  it  stands  was  from  him  called  Whistler’s  Court ;  while  Oxford  Court  has 
nearly  retained  its  original  name.  In  1692  the  Company  granted  a  lease  of  part  of  their  Hall  (supposed  to  be  the 
long  parlour  before  mentioned)  to  a  congregation  of  Protestant  dissenters  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  who 
fitted  it  up  as  a  place  for  public  worship,  and  whose  descendants  continued  to  occupy  it  till  it  was  (together  with 
the  Hall)  taken  down. 

The  Company  consists  of  a  master,  two  wardens,  twenty-eight  assistants,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
liverymen.  The  present  master  is  John  Cancellor,  Esq. ;  and  the  wardens  are  Peter  Clark,  Esq.,  and  Thomas 
Gillespy,  Esq. 

The  Hall  underwent  several  alterations  and  improvements  at  different  times ;  till  at  length,  being  much 
decayed,  the  Company  resolved  to  rebuild  it,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  in  1821,  it  was  taken  entirely  down. 

*  SThe  custom  of  translating  the  Lord  Mayor,  if  a  member  of  any  other  Company,  to  one  of  those  twelve,  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years ;  the 
late  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes  being  the  first  who  declined  such  translation  from  the  Company  of  Joiners,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Among  the  present 
Aldermen  who  have  passed  the  Chair,  Sir  James  Shaw,  of  the  Scriveners ;  Sir  Charles  Flower,  of  the  Framework-knitters ;  Mr.  Alderman  Scholey,  of  the 
Distillers ;  Mr.  Alderman  Birch,  of  the  Cooks ;  and  Mr.  Alderman  Bridges,  of  the  Wheelwrights,-  were  not,  no  their  election  to  the  civic  chair  transferred  to 
any  of  the  twelve  Companies  above  referred  to. 
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HiUtnor  ofSaltcifS*  $aU  getting  f^ouise. 

The  Meeting-house  in  Salters’  Hall  Court,  adjoining  the  Hall,  and  originally  constituting  a  part  of  it,  »as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  building,  fitted  up  soon  after  the  Revolution,  for  a  congregation  of  Protestant  d.ssenters,  who  had  been 
previously  used  to  assemble  for  divine  worship  at  Buckingham  House,  on  College  Hill.  It  was  a  large  building, 
having  four  galleries,  and  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  of  worship  among  the  D.ssenters. 
From  its  centrical  and  retired  situation,  it  had  often  been  chosen  as  a  suitable  place  for  carrying  on  lectures  or  for 
holding  the  meetings  of  Ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  questions  of  importance,  relative  to  the  welfare  c 

the  dissenting  interest  in  general.  . 

Mr.  Richard  Mayo  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  who  first  assembled  here;  he  continued  till  his  death, 

September  8,  1695,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  at  whose  death,  in  April  1702,  Mr.  William 
Tong  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office,  which  he  did  with  much  acceptance  and  usefulness,  till  March  1726-7.  But  Mr. 
John  Newman,  who  had  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Taylor,  being  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  Mr.  Tong  proposed  that 
he  should  be  appointed  co-pastor  with  him,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  1716;  and  after  Mr.  Tong’s  death  Mr. 
Newman  continued  sole  pastor  till  July  1741,  when  he  was  called  to  his  rest.  Mr.  John  Barker  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Francis  Spilsbury  was  associated  with  him  as  co-pastor. 
Mr.  Barker  continued  in  office  till  the  spring  of  1762,  when  severe  bodily  affliction  compelled  him  to  resign  it;  but 
Mr.  Spilsbury  remained  sole  pastor  till  his  death,  in  March  1782,  when  Mr.  Hugh  Worthington  and  Mr.  Robert 
Jacomb  were  ordained  as  co-pastors.  Mr.  Jacomb  resigned  his  situation  in  1790,  and  Mr.  Worthington  continued 
sole  pastor  till  his  death  in  July  1813,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Collyer,  the  present  pastor. 

In  1820  the  Salters’  Company,  having  come  to  a  determination  to  rebuild  their  hall,  gave  notice  to  the 
managers  of  the  church  and  congregation  that  they  must  quit  the  premises  at  Lady  Day  1821.  It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  provide  another  place  for  them  to  assemble  in,  and  at  length  some  houses  were  purchased  in  Oxford 
Court,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  which  they  had  so  long  occupied.  These  being  taken,  down  a  handsome 
building  was  erected  on  the  spot,  which  was  opened  for  divine  worship  on  1  uesday,  June  4th,  1822  ;  the  old  Meeting¬ 
house,  together  with  the  Hall,  having  just  before  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  first  Lecture  carried  on  here  was  a  branch  of  the  Merchants’  lecture,  established  A.  D.  1672,  at  Pinners’ 
Hall,  in  Old  Broad  Street.  In  1695,  differenceshaving  arisen  among  the  lecturers,  some  of  whom  were  Presbyterians 
and  others  Independents,  the  Presbyterians  withdrew  and  carried  on  a  lecture  here,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  as  they  had  been  used  to  do  at  Pinners’  Hall.  This  was  continued  by  a  succession  of  Presbyterian  Ministers, 
till  1795  ;  when,  being  but  thinly  attended,  it  was  finally  given  up.  The  next  lecture  established  here  was  on 
Lord’s  day  evenings,  and  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third.  This  was  for  a  great  many  years 
extremely  popular.  The  first  Minister  who  conducted  it  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Bragge,  who,  after  some  time,  removed 
it  to  his  own  Meeting-house  in  Lime  Street.  It  was  soon  after  recommenced  at  this  place  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Thomas  Bradbury,  who  delivered  it  to  crowded  audiences  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1725  he  resigned  his 
lectureship  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Baker,  who  was  followed  by  several  Presbyterian  Ministers, 
some  of  considerable  eminence,  as  Dr.  Wm.  Prior,  Dr.  Abm.  Rees,  Dr.  Philip  Furneaux,  and  Mr  Hugh  Worthington; 
it  was  continued  by  various  ministers,  of  different  denominations,  till  1812,  when,  being  ill  attended,  it  was  given  up. 
A  lecture,  on  a  Wednesday  evening,  was  also  carried  on  here  for  several  years,  and  was  discontinued  in  1809.  In 
1735,  a  course  of  lectures  were  delivered  here  against  the  principal  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  were  published 
in  two  volumes  octavo.  But  it  was  especially  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  the  general  body  of  Dissenting 
Ministers  met  in  February  1719,  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  opposing  the  spread  of  Arian  sentiments,  which  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  west  of  England;  some  were  for  subscribing  a  declaration  as  a  test  of  Orthodoxy, 
others  opposed  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  private  judgment ;  the  numbers  were  nearly  equal  on  both  sides  ; 
much  ill-nature  was  displayed,  and  animosity  excited,  but  no  good  was  produced,  though  it  gave  occasion  to  their 
enemies  to  speak  evil  against  them,  and  was  very  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  true  religion. 
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13  mentioned  and  denied  by  Stow,  as  prevalent  in  his  own  time,  that  the  most  ancient  building  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
this  Hall,  had  been  either  a  Temple,  a  Church,  or  a  Jewish  Synagogue.  That  it  was  not  intended  as  an  edifice  for  Christian  devotion 
he  argues  from  its  position,  which  was  north  and  south  instead  of  the  established  arrangement  of  placing  the  altar-end  in  the  east  -  and’ 
that,  .t  had  not  been  erected  for  either  of  the  other  two  purposes,  he  maintains  fromthe  form  It  bei”„g  circular,^ ^but  that  of  a  n'oHe- 
mans  house.  Discrediting  these  reports,  therefore,  he  refers  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  a  period  since  the  Norman  Invasion 
because  it  was  reared  “  upon  vaults  of  stone,  which  stone  was  brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy;  bein'*’  like  that  of  Pairs  Church5’ 
budded  by  Maum, ns  and  his  successors  Bishops  of  London.-  He  a'dds  that  he  considered  the  1st  probable  supposition  couceZ,’ 
it  was,  that  it  had  been  “of  old  time  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Bassings  ;  which  was  in  this  realm  a  name  of  great  antiquity  and 
lenown,  and  that  it  also  bare  the  name  of  that  family,  and  was  therefore  called  Bassings  Haugh,  or  Hall.  Whereunto  I  a  in  the 
rather  induced  for  that  the  arms  of  that  family  were  of  old  time  so  abundantly  placed  in  sundry  parts  of  the  house,  even  in  the  stone- 
v  ork ;  but  more  especially  on  the  walls  of  the  hall ;  which  carried  a  continual  painting  of  them  on  every  side,  so  close  together  as  one 
escocheon  could  be  placed  by  another:  which  I  myself  have  often  seen  and  noted  before  the  old  building  was  taken  down  Thpse 
arms  were  a  gyrond  of  twelve  points,  gold  and  azure.  Of  the  Bassings,  therefore,  builders  of  this  house”  and  owners  of  the  ffround 
near  adjoining,  the  Ward  taketh  the  name :  as  also  Coleman-Street  Ward  of  Coleman,  and  Farringdon  Ward  of  William  and  Nicholas 
l  arnngdon ;  men  that  were  principal  owners  of  these  places.” 

So  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  however,  the  same  authority  states  that  the  most  noble  persons  inhabitin'*-  the  City  were 
appointed  to  be  principal  magistrates  in  this  mansion;  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  then  an  official  residence,— probably  on  account 
ot  its  vicinity  to  the  ancient  Aldermen’s  Bury,  or  court  of  meeting,  in  the  present  street  called  Aldermanbury,b  previously  to  the  first 
erection  of  a  Guildhall  in  K.ng  Street,  Cheapside,  in  141 J.  The  magistrates  referred  to,  at  this  time  bore  the  name  of  Port-raves 
or  Counts  of  the  Gate;0  which  perhaps  furnishes  another  reason  for  the  situation  and  use  of  the  present  edifice,  bein-  near°to  the 
Postern-gate  of  Alderm anbury.  The  names  of  some  of  them  preserved  by  Stow,  are  Godfrey  De  Magun,  or  Maguavilte,  Portgrave 
or  Sheriff  m  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus;  Hugh  de  Buche,  or  Bocl.e,  in  that  of  Henry  I. ;  Aubrey  de 
Vere  Earl  of  Oxford,  slain  in  that  of  Stephen  ;  Gilbert  Becket,  in  the  same;  Godfrey  Magnaville,  the  son  of  William,  the  son,  of 

thf  f‘ftT°f  ,the  ?™Press5  Pe^r  Fitz  Walter,  and  John  F.tz  Nigel,  in  the  reign  of  John ;  Ernulphus 
13  th  ivr  and  ]Vl  f‘tZ  IJab.e1’  .In1i?14,.t  le  16th  yearof  John,  appear  the  names  of  Solomon  and  Hugh  Bassing,as  the  Sheriffs, 

"  1o4^;r?«l0f?wert-SereA;^m  1216’.the  lst0fHeur^  lU>the  same  Solomon  Bassing  was  Mayor  for  part  If  the  year ;  and 
in  1-43,  the  28th  of  that  reign,  Adam  Bassing,  “  son  to  bolomon,  as  it  seemeth,”  says  Stow,  was  one  of  the  Sheriffs.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  mansion  at  this  time  first  passed  into  the  possession  of  that  family,  whose  name  and  memory  are 


j"- *■ u”  '”“h  -  *•  <” -w  a 

i  i  s^a*".ea  ®tow  that  e*'3  com  t-hall  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street  of  Aidermanbury,  not  far  from  the  western  end  of  the  present  Guildhall  •  and  that  he 

had  seen  the  rums  ot  it,  “  which  of  late  hath  been  employed  as  a  carpenter’s  yard,  &o.”  meaning  perhap  ,  about  the  vear  1508.  It  is  y  a  !  h  of  this  edifice 

a  place  al?°St  nP-Pfie  th,e„easiern  e"d  of  the  Church  of  8t.  Mary  AldeniLbury,’  called  Carpenter’s  Court.  St/y  e  call  i  “ a very  landsome  te 
place,  with  a  free-stone  pavement,  well  inhabited.”  Strype’s  Stow’s  “  Survey  of  London,”  Vol.  I.  book  ill.  chap.  vi.  pp.  71, 91).  *  'ldn^0me  tne 

WW1, P  f  the  City  1 Records  called  the  “  Liber  Albus  ”  and  the  “  Liber  Custumarum,”  fob  clxxxvij.  preserved  in  the  Chamber  of  Tendon,  Strvpe  explains  the 

the  honmirSinI  tn  «brf  r°n  '  1  °n-  a  Clty  1  and  Grave  ln  the  same  Teutonic,  or  Almain,  tongue,  Come*,  a  Count  or  Earl,  sounding  the  Earl  of  th/citv-  whence 

the  honour  due  to  a  Count  as  well  in  the  King  s  presence  as  elsewhere  in  London,  was  due  to  this  chief  officer,  while  he  was  in  his  office  :  and  thence  is  the  reason  of  the 

4  ^rype’sit0r’f,“  ®urv!L' °f  Condon,”  Vol.  I.  book  ill.  chap.  V.  p.  65.  Vol.  II.  book  v.  chap.  vi.  p.  100. 
ecvih  (r)Cre  1S  the  f0l  0'VU'S  d‘ffereUt  pedlgree  of  thls  faini,y  contained  in  vol.  v.  of  the  collections  of  Gervase  Holies  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No. 

Soloman  de  Bassing,  Sheriffe  of  London,  ye.  last  yeare  of  K.  John.  (1216) 

Adam  de  Bassing,  Sheriffe  of  Lo:  28  (1243-44)  and  Maior  33  Hen.  3.  (1251-52) 

Robert  de  Bassing,  Sheriffe!  An».  7,  Edw.  1.  (1278-79) 

Sr.  Will,  de  Bassing.  Knt.  marr.  ye.  dau.  andh.  ofThojde  Normanvile,  and  was  living  28  Edw.  1.  (1299-1300) 

Will,  de  Bassing  was  Sheriff  of  Kent,  ye.  8_0f  Edw.  2,  and  died  yt  years.  (1314-15) 

Sir  Tho.  de  Bassing,  Knt.  died  seized  of  Keiardington,  23  Edw.  3,  in  Kent.  (1349-50) 


Sir  John  Bassing  11  years  old  23  Edw.  3^(1349-50)  and  died  7  Ric.  2.  (1383-84) 


Tho.  Bassing,  john  Ba.sin°-, 

11  years  ofage  7  Ric.  2.  (1383-84)  Ob.  S.  P.  54  Hen.  6.  (144-46) 


1 


Alice  Sister  and  heir  marr. 
to  Tho.  Mackworth. 


Thomas  Oo.  S.  P. 


Richard  Bassing,  marr.  Sarah  dau.  of  Sir  John  of  Woluerton. 


Strype,  Vol.  I.  book  iii.  chap.  ix.  p.  204. 
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still  retained  in  the  title  of  Basinghall-street;  and  to  this  period  also  belongs  the  series  of  heraldical  decorations  mentioned  by  Stow.* 
“Unto  this  Adam  De  Bassing,”  continues  he,  “King  Henry  III.,  in  the  31st  of  his  reign,  1246-47,  gave  and  confirmed  certain 
messuages  in  Aldermanbury,  and  in  Milk-Street, — places  not  far  from  Bassings  Hall,  and  the  advowson  of  the  Church  at  Bassings 
Hall,  with  sundry  liberties  and  privileges.  This  man  was  afterwards  Mayor,  in  the  year  1251,  the  36th  of  Henry  III.}  moreover, 
Thomas  Bassing  was  one  of  the  Sheriffs,  1269.”b  By  the  next  century,  however,  the  mansion  had  become  the  possession  of  another 
family,  a  corruption  of  whose  name  was  retained  in  the  title  of  Blackwell  Hall,  so  long  as  the  building  remained  in  existence.,.  The 
true  name  appears  to  have  been  Baliewell  Hall;  and  Stow  observes  that  Thomas  Bakewell  resided  in  it.  in  the  36th  year  of  Edward 
III.,  1362-63.  In  1396-97,  the  20th  of  Richard  II.,  that  King,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of50 /.  which  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty 
had  paid  into  the  Hanaper, — granted  license,  so  far  as  was  in  him,  to  John  Frosch,  William  Parker,  and  Stephen  Spilman,  Citizens 
and  Mercers,  that  they  might  give  and  assign  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  for  ever,  for  the  common  benefit, — the  said  messuage 
called  Bakewell  Hall,  with  one  garden  and  the  appurtenances,  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  Michael  of  Bassings  Haugb,  and  of  Sr.  Lawrence 
in  the  Jewry,  in  London  :  and  also  one  messuage,  two  shops,  and  one  garden,  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  Michael,  which  they  held  of  the 
King  in  burgage. 

From  this  period  Bakewell  Hall  became  established  as  a  weekly  market-place  for  woollen-cloths,  both  broad  and  narrow,  which 
were  brought  from  all  part*  of  the  realm  there  to  be  sold.  For  its  better  protection  an  Ordinance  was  passed  bv  the  Corporation  in 
1397-98,  the  21st  year  of  Richard  II.,  under  the  Mayoralty  of  Richard  Whittington,  and  another  in  the  year  following,  under  the 
Mayoralty  of  Drew  Barringtine, — declaring  that  no  foreigner  or  stranger  should  sell  any  woollen  cloth  but  in  the  Bakewell  Hall,  upon 
the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof. 

These  ordinances  were  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Common  Council  passed  August  1st,  1517,  the  8th  year  of  Henry  VIII. ;  which  also  decreed  that  “  no 
manner  of  person  being  Freeman  of  this  City,  after  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady  next  coming,  should  suffer  any  manner  of  person  whatsoever,  be 
be  free  or  foreign,  to  buy  or  sell  any  manner  of  woollen  cloths  harboured  or  lodged  contrary  to  the  said  ordinance  :  as  Broad-Cloths  Carsies  Cottons 
Bridgewater-Friezes,  Dosseins,  or  any  manner  of  cloth  made  of  wool, — within  his  shop,  chamber,  or  other  place  within  his  house,  unless  the  said  doth 
were  first  brought  to  Blackwell  Hall  aforesaid,  and  there  bought  and  sold.  Or  else  the  said  Freeman,  the  said  clothes  lawfully  bought  in  the  country,  out 
of  the  said  City, — upon  pain  to  forfeit  and  to  pay  to  the  use  of  the  Commonalty  of  this  City,— for  his  first  offence,  for  every  Broad-cloth  so  sold  harboured 
or  lodged  contrary  to  the  said  ordinance,  6s.  Hd.--f or  every  Carsie,  3$.  4d.  for  every  Dosseine,  Bridgewater,  and  other  pieces  of  cloth  made  of  wool,  20 d. 
A  nd  for  the  second  offence,  thp  said  pains  to  he  doubled.  And  for  the  third  offence,  the  party  so  offending  to  be  disfranchised,  and  deprived  clearly  of  the 
Liberties  of  this  City  for  ever.’'d  3 


Having  probably  stood  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  vears,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  edifice  became  ruinous 
and  in  danger  of  falling,  which  induced  Richard  May,  Merchant-Taylor,  at  his  decease  to  give  the  sum  of  300/.  for  re-edifyin^  the 
outer  part;  upon  condition  that  the  repairs  should  be  performed  within  three  years  of  that  time.  The  old  Bakewell  Hall  was  then  enfirelv 
Taken  down  :  and  in  the  month  of  February  next  following,  says  Stow,  who  witnessed  the  demolition, — the  foundation  of  a  new,  strong, 
and  beautiful,  store  house  being  laid,  the  work  thereof  was  so  diligently  applied  that,  within  the  space  of  ten  months  after,  to  the 
charges  of  2500/.,  the  same  was  finished  in  the  year  1558.  If  the  old  edifice  upon  this  spot  were  at  this  time  entirely  removed  it  is 
possible  that  an  imperfect  representation  of  it  appears  in  the  Plan  of  London,  published  by  Rudulphus  Aggas,  about  the  year  1562,  the 
building  marked  “  Baysinges  Hall,”  being  therein  delineated  as  a  long  structure,  with  arched  windows'3 and  buttresses  at  the  side  a 
high-pointed  roof,  and  two  large  circular  embattled  turrets  at  the  eastern  end  ;  whilst  about  the  middle  of  the  south  side  appears  a 
low  square  erection,  also  embattled,  apparently  a  gate:  all  which  characteristics  belong  to  a  period  of  architecture,  earlier  than  the 
time  referred  to  by  Stow.— A  slight  notice  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  goods  deposited  in  Bakewell  Hall,  before  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  various  particulars  relating  to  the  metropolis,  apparently  the  pn  duction  of  a  citizJn 
irom  his  own  recollections,  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  mentioning  the  markets  and  lairs  of  London  he 
observes  that  “  they  be  of  several  kinds;  as  first  in  that  of  Blackwell  Hall  is  twice  a  week  to  be  seen  a  s^ht  nowhere  to  be  «een  in  all 
Europe,  besides  such  quantity  of  cloth  brought  out  of  the  west  and  north  parts  of  England.  And  should  a  stranger  but  once  *ee  ana 
.have  a  relish  ot  our  staple  of  woollen  cloth,  he  would  stand  in  admiration  ;  and  I  have  wondered  very  much  that  itliath  not  been  taken 
much  notice  of.” e -The  Hall  appears  to  have  been  considerably  within  the  limits  of  (he  Great  Fire;  and  when  Lord  Clarendon  is  es¬ 
timating  the  loss  then  sustained  by  the  Stationers  Company  at-200,000/.  lie  adds  “if  so  vast  a  damage  befel  that  little  Company  in  books 
and  paper,  and  the  hke  what  shall  we  conceive  we  lost  in  cloth ; — of  which  the  country  clothiers  lost  all  they  bad  brought  up  to 
Blackwell  Hall  against  Michaelmas,  which  was  also  burned  with  that  fair  slructure.”f  °  1 

The  late  edifice  of  Blackwell  Hall  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate,  appears  to  have  been  erected  about  the  year  1672,  and  it 

...  *  The  vsvctto  rff  a  f  npze  remaining  upon  the  south  side  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  discovered  in  August  1800,  was  decorated  in  the  manner  mentioned  hv  <*tmv 
r.1':  ir!*!!"  t6,3  l>al*lted  with  royal  and  noble  armonal-ensigns,  probably  belonging  to  benefactors  to  the  foundation.  The  shields  were  placed  almost  in  contact  vvhh 
Pd(  li  other ;  every  single  escutcheon  being  attended  by  two  chimerical  and  grotesque  figures,  such  as  are  continually  to  hp  found  in  thp  hnrdora  of  »bo  *n  •  .  , 

of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries:  and  these  paintings  were  considered  to  hav°e  been  Executed  In  he  Si  of  Edward  III  -4n^nuitUn^  manuscripts 

Dili  William  and  Man,  1697,  cap.  ix.  An  Act  to  restore  Blackwell  ilall  aS’f  ™P.  ti  Act  against  the  deceitful  stretching  and  tentering  of  northern  cloths  :  8th  and 

i- vf 

John  Ayliffe,  Knt.  1548,  in  the  old  Church  of  St.  Michael  BuSsnbaw,  it  is  stated  that  I,iy°r  of  the  ^ oo1 Staple,  attached  to  Blackwell  Hall;  since  iu  the  epitapn  of  Sir 

”  R'V'fif  worshipful  in  name  and  charge, 

In  London  lived  he  then  ; 

In  Blackwell- Hall,  the  Merchant  chiefe, 

A  marginal  note  adds  “Blackwell  Hall  was  his  dwellino- house.”  The1 'officer!  attached'to  I'll?,' nCo  •  en 

e  Harleian  MSS.  No.  600O,  d  scribed  in  tbe  Catalogue  as  “  a  book  in  folio  being  a  cata  l-  e  of  hn  U  ^l  of  GovernnrsVHal,-.r';PePer3-  Clerks,  and  Master-Porters, 
its  history  and  antiquities.”  The  passage  referred  to  will  he  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in  a  nan entii? I  ^  i  f.  ‘V  L",,d?n  lvitl1  1I,ur,y  otlier  illustrations  g 

famous  t  itev  ot  London  :  as  of  tin  r  Markctts  and  fay  res.”  6’  d  1>drt  ent  lltd  seueraI  tlunges  omitted  relating  to  the  Elustration  of  the 

1  “  lht!  Life  ot  the  Right;  Hon.  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Written  by  Himself’’  Ovf  lfti7  din  ;i  is-  u  n  m  i  ,,  „  ,, 

J  uimscit.  Uxt.  1817.  4 to.  vol.n.  It  is  probable  that  Blackwell  Hall  was  burned  on  Monday 
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exhibited  the  dull  and  prison-like  appearance  of  the  older  storehouses  of  London,  in  the  unglazed  fransom-windotrs  with  iron  bars, 
contained  in  the  front.  The  attic  was  ornamented  with  a  cornice  and  pediment,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  heavy  statelv  stone  gateway 
between  two  Doric  columns,  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms  carved  in  a  panel  above;  and  the  City  arms,  impaling  those  of  Christ’s 
Hospital  supported  by  winged  boys,  were  sculptured  in  the  bead  of  the  arch.*  The  disposition  of  the  interior,  as  shewn  bv  the 
Ground  Plan  attached  to  the  annexed  View,  consisted  of  two  quadrangular  open  courts,  one  beyond  the  other,  surrounded  by  buildings 
of  freestone.  Within  the  Hall  were  several  large  rooms  or  warehouses,  both  above  and  on  the  ground  floor,  in  which  the  factors 
employed  by  the  clothiers  exposed  their  cloth*  on  the  established  market-days,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday;  the  first  being 
the  principal.  These  apartments  formed  the  Devonshire,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Kentish,  Medley,  Spanish,  and  Blanket,  Halls, 
&c.,  in  which  one  penny  was  charged  for  the  pitching  of  each  piece  of  cloth,  and  one  halfpenny  per  week  each  for  resting  there,  f 
The  profits  paid  to  Christ’s  Hospital  arising  from  those  charges  are  said  to  have  produced  £1,000  yearly.1* 

The  progressive  alterations  introduced  into  the  manner  of  conducting  the  woollen  trade  during  the  last,  two  centuries,  gradually 
reduced  the  commercial  importance  of  Blackwell  Hall;  from  the  sales  there  having  been  diverted  into  other  channels.  Before  the 
year  1812  the  ground  floor  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  the  Land  Tax  Office,  which  is  indicated  in  the 
present  View  by  three  modern  glazed  windows.  In  1815,  was  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  “enabling  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty 
of  the  Citizens  of  London,  to  provide  convenient  Courts  of  Justice,  in  and  for  the  said  city.’  c  The  preamble  recited  that  “  the  Court 
of  Requests  was  then  held  in  Guildhall  Chapel,  formerly  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  or  All  Saints,  situate  on  the  east 
side  of  Guildhall  Yard,  in  the  said  City,  and  adjoining  on  the  north-west  corner  thereof  to  the  Guildhall  aforesaid  ;  and  that  it  was 
expedient  that  convenient  buildings  should  be  provided  for  the  sitting  of  the  said  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  in  and 
for  the  said  City,  and  for  a  Court  of  Requests  for  the  said  City;  and  that  part  of  the  sites  of  Guildhall  Chapel  and  of  Blackwell  Hall 
on  the  east  side  of  Guildhall  Yard  aforesaid,  would  be  a  convenient  situation  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings.”  The  Act  stated 
farther,  that  Guildhall  Chapel  was  much  decayed,  and  that  divine  service  had  not  been  performed  therein  for  many  years;  and  of 
Blackwell  Hall,  that  the  market  there  had  been  many  years  discontinued,  and  that  the  warehouses  and  buildings  belonging  to  it  had 
fallen  into  decay.  The  Act  then  empowered  the  Corporation  to  buy  such  parts  of  the  Hall  and  Chapel  as  did  not  belong  to  it :  to  take 
them  down  :  to  erect  and  provide  convenient  buildings  for  the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  Court  of  Requests, 
for  the  City,  upon  part  of  the  sites  of  Guildhall  Chapel  and  Blackwell  Hall :  and  to  grant  building-leases,  and  sell  the  reserved  rents 
and  fee-simple,  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  sites  which  might  not  be  required  for  the  said  purposes,  freed  from  the  annual  payment 
charged  upon  Blackwell  Hall  to  the  Orphan’s  Fund,  in  common  with  the  other  City  markets. — On  July  7th,  1815,  the  Corporation 
referred  the  execution  of  this  Act  to  the  improvement  Committee;  which,  on  February  25tb,  1819,  presented  a  Report  to  the  Common 
Council  on  offering  part  of  the  site  of  this  Hall,  &c.  for  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt.  The  Report  stated  that  “  it  having  been 
represented  to  them  that  a  notice  had  been  given  in  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  of  a  motion  intended  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt  from  Guildhall  to  Furnival’s  Inn,  in  Holborn, — they  proceeded  to  take  the  same 
into  their  serious  consideration  :  and  conceiving  that  it  would  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience  if  not  injury,  to  the  citizens, 
merchants,  and  traders,  of  the  City,  if  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt  were  removed  to  any  distance  from  the  Guildhall,  where  the 
meetings  of  the  Commissioners  have  hitherto  been  always  held,  they  were  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Guildhall  cannot  be  rendered  fit  for 
the  Commissioners — some  plot  of  ground  near  to  the  Guildhall  should  be  procured  :  and  as  there  is  a  large  space,  part  of  Blackwell 
Hall,  and  premises  in  Basinghall  Street  belonging  to  this  City,  not  wanted  for  the  proposed  new  Courts  of  Justice,  extending  90  feet 
m  front  next  to  Basinghall  Street,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  87  feet,  which  is  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  let  for  the 
purpose  of  being  built  upon  and  afterwards  to  be  sold  ;  they  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  offer  the  same  to  the  Government  for 
sale  or  otherwise  as  may  be  most  expedient,  in  order  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt;  whereby  the  apprehended 
inconvenience,  and  injury  to  the  citizens,  merchants,  and  traders,  of  this  City,  may  be  avoided  ;  and  that  they  should  be  empowered  to 
make  the  said  offer  and  to  treat  with  them  accordingly.  Read,  agreed  to,  and  referred  back  to  the  said  Committee,  to  take  such 
steps  therein  as  they  may  be  advised.”d  Another  Report  from  the  same  Committee  presented  to  the  Common  Council,  April  28th, 
1820,  states  the  disposal  of  the  property  to  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt  for  the  sum  of  £4,000.;  and  requires  the  sealing  of  a 
bond  to  the  Commissioners  to  indemnify  them  against  a  rent  payable  to  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  chargeable 
upon  Blackwell  Hall.  The  deed  of  feoffment  and  bond  of  indemnity  were  accordingly  ordered  to  be  sealed  with  the  City  Seal.e 

The  structure  of  Blackwell  Hall  was  therefore  taken  down  about  December,  1819  ;f  and  on  Tuesday,  May  30th,  1820,  a  com¬ 
mencement  was  made  upon  the  site,  of  the  present  two  large  piles  of  stone  edifices,  and  the  wide  street  between  them  called  Guild¬ 
hall  Buildings.  The  principal  erection  adjoins  to  Guildhall,  and  contains  the  new  Law  and  Bankruptcy  Courts  and  offices  ;  and 
consists  of  a  plain  and  handsome  structure,  one  story  in  height,  of  Grecian  architecture,  surmounted  by  an  entab'ature  and  pediment. 

It  extends  in  depth  to  Basinghall  Street,  and  ip  width  to  about  half  the  whole  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Chapel  and  Blackwell 
Hall.  The  other  edifice  is  of  the  same  depth,  but  narrower  frontage;  and  contains  the  office  of  the  Irish  Society,  the  Land  Tax 
Uftice,  &c.  and  adjoins  to  the  projecting  house  represented  on  the  right  hand  of  the  annexed  Engraving. 


Sept.  3d,  1606;  when  Vincent  states  that  the  Fire  proceeded  from  Cheapside  along  the  lanes  on  the  north,  and  thence  into  Lothbury,  Cateaton-street,  &c.  The  Church  of 
St.  Michael  Bassishaw  was  also  destroyed.  The  value  of  the  Hall  itself  was  estimated  at  £3,000.  Suype’s  Stow  s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  hook  i.  chap,  xxxiiii.  p.  227. 

a  Blackwell  Hall  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  about  three  farthings  upon  every  piece  of  cloth  brought  there,  to  the  support  of  Christ’s  Hospital ;  which  were  col¬ 
lected  by  Clerks  belonging  to  the  Hospital,  kept  at  the  Hall  for  that  particular  purpose.  This  endowment  was  made  by  acts  of  the  Common  Council.  Strype’s  Stow’s 
“  Survey  of  London,”  Vol.  I.  book  i.  chap.  xxvi.  pp.  181,  183.  The  Arms  of  Christ's  Hospital  are  those  of  the  City  of  London,  with  a  chief  Azure,  charged  with  an 
heraldical  rose  between  two  fleurs-de-lis,  Or. 

b  “  European  Magazine,”  for  April  1812,  vol.  lxi.  p.  255.  In  this  place  will  also  be  found  an  engraving  of  Blackwell  Hall,  illustrated  by  a  curious  paper  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Moser,  forming  No.  IX.  of  his  “  Vestiges  Revived.” 

c  Local  Acts  declared  Public,  55th  George  III.  1815,  chap,  xciii.  Royal  Assent  June  22nd  1815. 

<1  “  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,”  1819,  fol.  p.  36 
e  Ibid.  1820,  p.  55. 

f  On  December  20th,  1820,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  from  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Poole,  Keeper  of  Blackwell  Hall,  then  in  a  deranged 
state  of  mind,  praying  for  relief  on  account  of  having  been  deprived  of  her  house,  Ac.  by  the  pulling  down  of  Blackwell  Hall.  Read  and  referred  to  the  City  Lands  Com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  and  report  upon  ;  and  subsequently  it  was  resolved  and  ordered  that  the  salary  or  allowance  of  the  Keeper  of  Blackwell  Hall  be  continued,  until  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  should  lie  made  to  the  Court,  notwithstanding  the  said  Hall  be  pulled  down.  “  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,'* 
1829,  p.  177.  On  January  25th,  1821,  an  annuity  of  £59  was  ordered  to  the  parties,  with  tin.  benefit  of  survivorship. 
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„iTI  ef7eea.^e  P°:«ier"  extrem«ty  of  Blackwell  Hall  and  the  southern  side  of  Guildhall,  stood  the  fine  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Ghiid- 
Tn  thnTP  nT/to  In.tlle  al)°v®  c,ocument>  and  exhibited  in  the  annexed  ground-plan,  as  well  as  in  two  Engravings  contained  in  another  part  of  ibis  work 
T,  ri  7  ,Sp  so  attached  some  account  of  the  foundation  and  structure,  to  which  a  few  additional  notices  may  be  properly  inserted  in  this  place 
tenths  U  ‘an!r^P"e®<s  anciently  |)elon^1"y  to  ll  are  stated  <°  have  been  Sir  Bichard  Cowper,  whose  Chantrv  was  91. ,  in  value,  his  goods  9l.,  and  his  fine  of 
nln  of P.  ,  :!!n  LaWlyS’  7L’  g0°ds  7L'  fine  lL  8s‘:  Sir  Robert  Teilet-  StiPend  8Z’’  S'00tls  6Z.  13s.  8 cl.,  fine  11.  8  s.  At  the  time  of  the  disso- 

of  the  rinnel  wGh  ’  It,6  revenues  belonging  to  it  were  returned  at  12/.  8s.  9<!„  yearly;  or  according  to  another  statement,  at  18/.  16.v.  8  d.  The  whole  site 
off ,iTreicrTti^tDeLmtrSMSeS’landaS’pndtenen?entS’  adjoining,  allied  at  41)/.  6s.  8 d.  annually,  were  granted  bv  Edward  VI.,  April  10th,  in  the  fourth 

of456/.  13s.  4rfa’ 1550,t  the  May°r  and  Commonalty  of  Loudon ;  to  be  held  in  socage  of  the  Manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  consideration  of  the  sum 

•ir  V?  ^'e  ^  Stow,  this  Chapel  contained  seven  sepulchral  monuments  of  marble,  though  even  then  they  were  all  defaced  •  havino-  Kt.cn  nrni,,ki 

wilfully  mutilated  at  the  general  destruction  of  superstitious  reliques  about  1560;  and  to  these  Strype  adds  several  sepulc^ 

/c  ount  of  which  is  given  ,n  the  former  notices  of  Guildhall  Chapel.  About  July  1822,  in  taking  down  Guildhall  Chapel u.2™he  Act  of  Pa  liamT? 
a  reai  y  men  loned,  an  ancient  sepulchre  was  discovered  in  digging  near  the  north-west  angle  ofthe  edifice,  between  12  and  18  inches  below  the  surface  V 
the  floor.  B  contained  a  stone  coffin,  almost  entire,  measuring  6  feet  If  inch  in  the  extreme  length,  2  feet  3J  inches  in width  aZh  e  hZ  d  1 

o  inches  in  width  at  the  feet.  On  the  lid  was  sculptured  in  relievo  a  tall  cioss  standing  on  three  steps,  the  head  terminating  in  a  lozenge  bnttnnnAo  Mt  * 
ex  remotes  and  on  the  sides  were  engraven  two  high  tapers  in  cand  esticks.  On  the  cavetto  of  the  sloping  edge  wa Sc.fibed “  g3hipv°  T  f 

GISr-  GI  •  DEV-  del:  Ealme:  eit  Merci:  or,  Godfrey  J.etroumpour  lips  here  ;  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  the  letters  of  which  werp'nf  #t  t  tM” 
LoiiROb.nl  ic  form,  re-introduced  into  England  about  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  Bold  the  lid  and  coffin  were  of  a  kind  of  rlrbeel  .  “ 

niac^l  ,°n  ,tn'  p’  en,Crid  0.r,p!*“ed  °Tn  01  against  ,lle  wal,s  in  Guildhall  Chapel  aforesaid  ;  shall  be  removed  from  the  sai!f Chanel  into  and he  “"“J 

manner  as  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London Z  the  that pVrposf  IjJSl^rert^^ndrtS  Z'  ^7201°  TA 

S  SiSi®  by’  'he  Ch"rdl”“d<1"S  «  *«*  -  *  Lawrence  SjIfK 

Of  Somerset,  the  Lord  Protector,  with  promise  that  they  should  be  returned  shortly  Men  laded  from fhenceVl  ^VL;  8ent f°r  Edward  Seymour,  Duke 
returned.  This  library  was  budded  by  the  executors  of  Richard  WhittingTon  and  Wi  1mm Burv  The  I  W  v  rS,Wlth  ,he™  :  b,,t  they  were  "ever 
stone-work  ;  and  two  letters,  to  wit  W.  and  B.,  for  William  Burv,  on  the  other  aide  IHs^o  v  fl'iSS?  iTh  it  S  °"  plaCed  °n  °ne  sidein  t,ie 

It  lsevident  that  the  Library  here  noticed  was  neither  an  extensive  nor  public  establishment  but  onlv  one  of  thn«g  *  ''"A  m«de5  store-house  for  cloths.'1 
to  be  found  connected  with  the  religious  establishments  in  the  ChurchesZ  London  -e  and  it  is  most  orobahffi  11 at theT V 1,601101,8  of  books  frequently 
tlie  suppression  of  the  Chapel,  whilst  the  property  pertained  to  the  Crown  In  the  immerliii  •  ‘f  ,  1  ‘ 1he  books  were  "ot  removed  until  after 

establish?  !  and  erected  “  a  Library  of  all  m^tte^  relating  to  his  CiTy'  the  iZo  of  Z  7  ?  °f  7  S',0t’  the  CorP°rati°"  of  London  has 

first  brought  forward  in  the  Court  of  Common-Counc  on  April  8th  ^824  wh^  itL/  Sout'.warfc,  and  the  County  of  Middlesex.”  The  design  was 
of  effecting  it.  A  Report  on  June  4th  stated,  that  the ^room  then  oSctiSeJ  by ’the  Irish  Society  Zas  WtT*  V0™*"  of  tba  best  method 

such  time  as  it  conld  be  procured,  the  front  room  hy  the  Exchequer  Court  might  be  used  •  tlJt  the  he  best  adaPted  for  the  New  Library  ;  and  tiiat  until 

yearly  for  the  support  of  the  Library  :  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  when  t!  e  eVtahl^l  *  retlnired  for  the  outfit  would  be  500/.,  with  200/. 
spirited  individuals  would  be  induced  to  assist  it  by  presents.  On  January  24th,  Lv28  a  R,  ■  no  A  sta u  d ' 'thel't l ' d ,b.® C0 m e  blown'  m™y  Public  bodies  and 
ing,  but  that  a  Librarian  had  not  been  nominated:  and  recommended  Mr  William  Herbert  tn  1  >  .  1  .  -ie  E'bffiry  was  arranged  and  ready  for  open- 

appointed.  The  Library  opened  in  June,  1828,  and  the  Catalogue  appeared  in  the  same  vear -Z P  1"  't  la|  to  whlch  he  was  subsequently 

works,  and  about  1700  volumes.  In  a  Report  of  the  Library  Committee  dated  November 5,1? V?.,  ?  Co1  ectlon  contained  1380  different 
exclusive  of  100  duplicates  ;  of  which  total  nearly  1050  volumes  were  duplicates  also  •'  ,l,P  V 1<S29’  f 3ted  ,h.at  tbe  books  were  2800  in  number, 

considerable  donor  to  this  establishment,  was  Mrf  Thomas  Whitby  Den i  v  of  O.ieenhv^ ,nHbw  ks  no"’  (October  1834)  amount  to  nearly  5,000.  The  most 
but  Mr.  Town-Cl,  rk  Woodtliorpe,  the  late  City-Solicitor,  W.  L.  Newman  Vso  and  aeve  ’  W' h°ug!,Ve  "?rly  100  '  a11  relating  to  London  ; 

also  considerable  benefactors.  Tbe  chief  subj  ct  ofthe  collection  is  the  general  ecclesiasti  ?  n)en>bers  of  the  Corporation,  and  literary  persons,  were, 
inns  of  court,  colleges,  companies,  hospitals,  charities,  laws,  charters  customs  manners”  htn^’  t"d  clvl1  llls‘°ry  of  the  Metropolis;  with  its  institutions, 
meii.ts,  population,  prisons,  riots,  plagues,  the  great  fire,  Parliamentary  and  commercial  historv  x!’y’i  P?u1-1C  bl?lldla8's>  <<’POgraphy,  antiquities,  improve- 
a  soincliutes  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Maps,  Plans,  Print  Zd  IhaZ  Z  co  Sd  tiih  t  *"  P"nt^  WOrks  a"  manuscripts.  The  Library 
and  a  Museum  of  civic  antiquities  and  works  of  art  is  also  gradually  accumu  a  no  ,!■  !!  Sam,?  slrbJect>  arranged  in  Wards  and  Parishes  : 

Chamber  above  Guildhall  Gate,  with  the  room  beyond  it ;  but  in  1 832  a  new  Zi  L  JJ q  '  apartmen‘ ^ ongmaHy  appropriated  to  this  Library  was  tne  Irish 
i  ountague,  upon  the  site  of  the  cloisters  between  Guildhall  and  the  adjoinino-  Chapel  Tib  ^  ^  rec.el?,10n’ from  tbe  designs  of  Mr.  Frederick 

and  consists  nfan  an,rima„(  .i„„.  ,  .  -----  -  Jwjt|,  iZrnamented ^arch^ ‘ldlnS  Is  entered  by  a  staircase  in  the  porch  of  Gui’dhall, 

in  a  semi-circle  above  it.  On  eac 
tern  end  of  the  room  :  the  whole  o 

. . . 


fc  GevlUnMfr  Magazine,  Jui,  ]5|’,  v.k'  leffi  ptnik  p!  ^  h™?**  f^Zfndon.  b-v  Richard  Ncwccurt,  Load.  1708.  fol.  v0l.  7.  pp.  301  333 

description  of  Guildhall  Chapel,  are  contained  in  the  same  mpositorv  ffir  A.^ust  182n  &  'v,,od-engraving  of  tbe  coffin  and  lid.  A  summary  of  the  his, orv  and  a 

g,vea  y  Magazine  for  July,  1812.  vol.  Ixii.  p^S-Z  8  ’  °’  V°L  XC*  Part  ib  PI-  1  and  another  account  hy  Joseph  Moser.  with  a  view'  are 

Chapelatbrraaid,  and  cotifc.in^^hew^o^fornilng  parMlierelir^^and  a|8^  ^  8t0ne  pavement  or  extending  all  over  the  internal  part  of  Guildhall 

below  the  level  ofthe  said  pavement  ;  shall  not.  nor  shall  am  of  them or any X  re it «  C°  T*\  °f  lhe  Walls  of  tbe  8aid  Chapel  or  of  the  foundations  thereof  as  lie 
(hdins  or  servers,  or  any  other  cause  or  thing  whatsoever  :  ir  being  hereby  exnresslv  s  "r  y,’  be  t.akt'n  !iWa-v  or  removed  for  the  purpose  of  digging  foundations  or  making 

w“rkl  b»  ,h“  “ctlrorisr'd  .ole  ""  f*""'™'  "f  »»  “M  CM*  eh.it 

c  Sirype's  Sion’s  S„rv„  of  Lonfoo.  v„,  ,  ...o  „  . . .  hd"'''  *““  be  •“***  ”P”“'  ^  -* 
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IN  THE  WARD  OF  BRIDGE  WITHOUT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SURREY. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  about  A.  D.  1053,  the  Borough  of  Southwark  appears  to  have  been  a  separate 
Corporation  governed  by  a  Bailiff,  and  to  have  continued  so  for  nearly  three  centuries  afterward ;  during  which 
time  it  seems  to  have  acquired  the  character  anciently  common  to  extra-judicial  places  and  unfinished  suburbs,  of  a 
kind  of  legal  refuge  for  criminals  and  lawless  persons.  The  consequent  evils  led  to  its  connection  with  the  City  oi 
London  .  since  in  A.D.  1327,  the  Citizens  made  complaint  to  King  Edward  III.  that  “  felons,  thieves,  and  other 
malefactors,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  in  the  said  City  and  elsewhere  have  committed  manslaughters,  robberies, 
and  divers  other  felonies,  privately  departed  from  the  said  City  after  those  felonies  committed,  into  the  Village  of 
Southwrark,  where  they  cannot  be  attached  by  the  officers  of  the  said  City,  and  are  there  openly  received  :  and  so, 
for  default  of  punishment,  are  more  bold  to  commit  such  felonies.”  The  Citizens  therefore  besought  the  King,  for  the 
conservation  of  peace  within  the  City,  and  for  the  restraining  of  such  evil  without, — that  he  would  grant  to  them 
the  Village  of  Southwark,  for  ever  ;  at  the  accustomed  farm  and  rent,  to  be  yearly  paid  by  them  at  the  Exchequer.® 
In  consequence  of  this  petition,  the  first  charter  was  granted  for  the  annexation  of  London  to  Southwark,  dated 
Westminster,  March  6th,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1327.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  IV., 
1406,  the  Citizens  received  another  patent  conveying  the  privileges  of  Clerk  of  the  Market,  the  return  of  writs, 
and  the  power  of  arresting  offenders  within  the  Borough,  and  of  carrying  them  to  their  gaol  of  Newgate;  against 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  petitioned,  stating  it  to  be  to  the  disherison  of  the  King,  and  the  impoverishing 
of  the  Ville.  It  appears,  however,  that  their  complaints  had  no  effect,  since  in  A.D.  1463,  the  City  received  from 
Edward  IV.  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  Edward  III.,  with  several  additional  privileges  :  including  the  holding 
of  a  Fair  on  September  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  having  a  Court  of  Pie-Powder,  power  of  arrest,  &c.  The  Sheriff  of 
Surrey  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  this  authority,  as  being  an  encroachment  upon  his  jurisdiction  ;  for  in 
1467-68,  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  IV.,  a  writ  was  directed  to  him  from  the  King  commanding  him  to  allow  the 
liberties  and  jurisdictions  already  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Religious  Houses,  when  all  the  conventual  property  in  Southwark  reverted  to  the  King, 
and  the  whole  Borough  became  his,  the  Corporation  petitioned  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Privy-Council  to  annex  that 
suburb  to  tbe  City,  which,  however,  was  not  then  granted  :  and  it  was  not  until  1550-51,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  that  the  very  copious  charter  was  issued  conveying  the  government,  rents,  and  property,  of  the  same  to 
the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  London.  This  charter  is  dated  at  Westminster,  April  23rd,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  granted  partly  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  647/.  2s.  Id.,  paid  to  the  King’s  use  :  the  Lord  Mayor  has  never 
been  effectually  dispossessed  of  the  authority  bestowed  by  it,  and  it  has  continued  in  force  to  even  the  present  time. 
About  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  this  charter,  on  Tuesday,  May  28th,  1551,  the  corporation  erected  the  Borough 
of  Southwark  into  an  additional  Ward,  by  the  name  of  the  Ward  of  Bridge  Without,  and  elected  Sir  John  Ayliffe, 
Knight,  Citizen  and  Barber-Surgeon,  to  be  the  first  Alderman  ;  the  appointment  of  whom  it  was  determined,  June 
16th,  1558,  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Philip  and  Mary,  should  be  in  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen. b 
At  the  present  time,  this  Ward  is  usually  represented  by  the  senior  Alderman,  called  the  Father  of  the  City,  who 
is  removed  thither  upon  a  vacancy  as  an  honourable  retirement  from  the  fatigue  of  office  :  and  Mr.  Bray  adds  that 
he  has  been  sometimes  allowed  500/.  per  annum  for  the  duties  which  he  is  supposed  to  perform  there.0 

By  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.  the  Lord-Mayor,  the  Recorder,  and  all  the  Aldermen  past  the  Chair,  were 
appointed  Justices  of  the  Pe, ace  for  Southwark ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  even  an  early  period  the  Lord  Mayor 
held  his  Court  there,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  with  which  he  had  been  long  previously  invested.  As  this  part  of 
Surrey,  however,  began  to  increase  in  population  and  improvement,  the  government  of  Southwark  was  exercised  partly 
by  the  County-Magistrates  ;  though  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London  still  continued  to  hold  a  session  at  certain  periods, 
at  the  Town-Hall  on  St.  Margaret’s  Hill  in  the  Borough.  From  the  earliest  notice  of  such  an  edifice  in  Southwark, 
in  1540,  the  32nd  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears  to  have  existed  on  the  same  spot  as  that  which  it  still  occupies, 
the  north,  or  upper  end  of  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  beyond  the  Borough  High-Street.  In  the  same  place  formerly  stood 
the  Parish-Church  of  St.  Margaret,  which  Henry  I.  gave  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Marv  Overie.  After  the  erection  of 
the  new  Parish  of  St.  Saviour  in  1540,  by  the  union  of  those  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen, — a  part  of 
this  Church  was  used  as  a  Court,  and  the  other  part  as  a  prison  ;  but  it  is  stated  to  have  been  then  taken  down,  and  the 
site  granted  to  John  Pope,  October  3rd,  1545,  the  37th  year  of  Henry  VI ll.d  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
destruction  and  grant  wrere  only  partial,  and  that  some  portion  of  the  building  remained  altered  into  a  Court-House  ; 
such  a  place  being  noticed  here  five  years  previous,  and  also  as  having  continued  until  1670,  when  it  was  burned 
down,  and  the  building  represented  in  the  annexed  View  erected  on  the  spot. 

The  Court-room  of  this  edifice  stood  over  a  low  and  deep  colonnade,  and  consisted  of  a  brick  building  nearlv 
square,  covered  with  plaster,  with  a  high-pointed  tiled  roof,  an  ornamental  cornice,  and  stone  quoins  at  the  angles. 


*  It  is  recorded  in  the  Memoranda  of  the  Exchequer,  “  inter  Recorda  de  Termino  Sancti  Michaelis,”“  that  Edward  III.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  1328,  granted 
to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  London  Ballivam  de  Suthwerk,  id  est,  the  Bailiwick  of  Southwark  ;  which  they  held  of  the  Kino  at  Fee-farm,  paying  101.  a  year;  and 
their  Bailey  was  Thomas  Clopham  ;  who  seems  to  have  been  put  in  by  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  London.”  Rev.  J.  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London.  Loud.  1720, 
fol.  Vol.  II.  book  iv.  chap.  i.  p.  2. 

b  Strype's  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  2. 

e  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  by  Rev.  Owen  Manningand  William  Bray,  Esq.  vol.  iii.  Loud.  1814.  fol.p.  552. 

*  Hist,  of  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  553. 
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The  principal  apartment  was  lighted  by  six  tall  and  narrow  transom-casements,  arched  at  the  top ;  two  of  which 
were  in  the  front  of  the  Hall  towards  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  and  between  them  was  a  handsome  stone  niche,  with 
Corinthian  columns,  and  a  circular  pediment  and  pedestal,  containing  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  with  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion.  “Combustum  An.  1676.  Re-AEdificatum  Annis  1685  et  1686.  Jacobo  Smith,  Mil.  et  Roberto  Geffery, 
Mil.  Pr^toribus  Imperis  S.  P.  Q.  L.  Ric.  Brackley,  Tho.  Nicholas,  Guard.  Tfio.  Oddy,  Clerico  Contra 
Rot.  Pontis.”  In  September  1767,  after  a  repair  of  the  Hall  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Committee  of  City 
Lands,  the  following  addition  was  made  to  this  inscription.  “  Repaired  and  Beautified  Anno  Domini  1767. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Kite,  Lord  Mayor,  S.  P.  Q.  L.  John  Shewell  and  John  Tovey,  Bridge- 
Masters.  Peter  Roberts,  Esq.  Comptroller  of  the  Works  and  Revenues  of  London  Bridge.”  In  the 
pediment  over  the  statue,  were  originally  inserted  the  royal  arms,  and  on  the  top  of  the  pediment  a  double  sun  dial, 
on  which  were  the  following  mottoes.  “  Dum  spectas  fugio — whilst  you  look  I  Hie — TempusEdax  Rerum— Time  is 
a  Devourer  of  things.”  Beneath  the  windows  on  one  side  the  niche,  was  a  shield  with  the  City  arms  ;  and  ou  the 
other  the  device  of  Southwark,  connected  by  wreaths.  The  interior  of  the  Hall  was  also  decorated  with  the  same 
armorial  ensigns  over  the  Lord  Mayor’s  seat,  which  was  likewise  ornamented  with  carved  wooden  figures  of  Justice 
and  Wisdom,  and  a  stand  for  the  City  Sword,  carved  and  gilt. 

For  some  years  previous  to  its  demolition,  the  Old  Town  Hall  of  Southwark  was  in  a  very  ruinous  state  ;  and  at 
a  sessions  holden  there  in  March,  1793,  Sir  James  Sanderson,  the  Lord  Mayor,  stated  to  the  Grand  Jury  that  proper 
notice  had  been  taken  of  its  dilapidations,  and  that  he  hoped  in  future  to  meet  them  in  a  more  convenient  place.  In 
April  the  workmen  began  to  demolish  the  building,  and  the  next  Sessions  were  holden  on  June  29th  at  the  Three 
Tuns  Tavern,  on  St.  Margaret’s  Hill  ;  where  the  Jurors  were  only  sworn  and  dismissed  with  a  speech  from  the 
Recorder.  The  Lord  Mayor,  however,  addressed  them  rather  as  principal  inhabitants  of  Southwark,  and  stated  that 
it  had  been  suggested  to  the  Committee  for  building  the  Town  Hall,  that  it  would  be  of  great  utility  to  have  a  clock 
erected  on  the  front  of  it,  and  enquired  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  which  were  given  in  the  affirmative.  Before 
the  meeting  dispersed  it  was  stated  to  the  Court  by  Mr.  Muggeridge,  that  he  had  formerly  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Committee  of  City  Lands  recommending  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  rounding  the  corner  turning 
into  Counter  Street,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Town  Hall,  to  render  the  entrance  more  convenient  and  free  from 
danger.  The  Lord  Mayor  promised  to  represent  this  request,  but  added  that  as  the  colonnade  which  formerly 
rendered  that  avenue  so  inconvenient,  would  be  omitted  in  the  new  building,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  complied 
with.  Mr.  Ellis  contended  that  though  this  projection  were  to  be  avoided,  the  same  evil,  or  a  greater  would  still 
remain  ;  since  in  the  old  building  the  colonnade  could  be  used  as  a  shelter  above,  whilst  in  the  new  edifice  the 
same  space  of  ground  was  to  be  inclosed  within  an  iron  railing  to  preserve  the  City’s  right,  without  any  corresponding; 
benefit.  The  Lord  Mayor  only  repeated  his  former  promise,  and  the  Court  broke  up.a  & 

.  The  present  Town  Hall  Southwark,  was  erected  in  1794,  and  consists  of  a  plain,  though  handsome  buildino-  of 
brick,  with  stone  balustrades  on  the  parapet,  entablature,  pilasters,  panels,  and  ground  floor  which  is  channelled. 
It  rises  two  storys  above  the  street,  the  first  of  which  is  lighted  bv  lofty  semi-circular  windows,  and  contains  the 
court-room  ;  _  the  lower  floor  being  occupied  chiefly  by  offices.  Between  the  two  windows  in  front  is  a  flat  stone  arched 
recess,  containing  a  clock  ;  which  in  February  1834,  was  made  transparent  with  a  glass  dial  and  metal  fWres  and 
illuminated  behind  with  gas.  In  building  the  present  Hall  the  front  was  made  level  with  that  of  the°  handsome 
modern  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  it  represented  in  the  annexed  Engraving  ;  which  was  also  erected  in  1794  upon 
tie  site  of  some  very  mean  buildings,  and  once  imparted  a  great  degree  of  ornament  and  dignity  to  this  part  of  the 
Borough.  It  was  at  first  occupied  as  a  banking-house,  under  the  firm  of  Sir  James  Sanderson,  Harrison,  Brenchley 
Bloxham,  and  Co.  ;  which,  after  some  alterations,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Wilkinson,  Polhill,  Bloxham,  Pinhorn 
and  Bulcock.  About  Jffiy  1833,  the  building  was  entirely  removed,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of 
Iligh-Stieet,  Borough  for  tae  formation  of  the  south  approach  to  the  New  London  Bridge,  called  Wellino-ton-Street  • 

when  a  small  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  this  house  was  added  to  the  width  of  the  Town- Hall,  enclosing  the 
stair-case  to  the  court-room.  »  c 

Cnfta,king  down  the  o\d  Court-House  the  statue  of  Charles  II.  was  bought  by  some  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity 

brick Tnd  i'3  “  °TmeU!  • D  the  C6ntrf  °J  Three  KinS  Court,  in  the  BorSugh  High  Street,  upon  a  pedestal  of 
( April Tins  figure  was  also  removed  in  1833;  and  at  the  present  time 

Lord  Mawl  Sr,dS  f?udT  m  STT  n  e0rge  S  ?°ad’  Kent  Road-  The  e%ies  of  Justice  and  Wisdom  from  the 
Lord  Mayor  s  Seat  in  the  Old  I  own  Hall,  were  taken  to  the  Three  Crowns  Coffee-House  kept  by  a  Mr  West  and 

opigramZ^ ^  °hangeS  “  *’"  SitUatioDS  °f  wMch  fi§ures'  the  contemporaneous 

“Justice  and  Charles  have  left  the  Hill, 

I  he  City  claim’d  their  place  ; 

Justice  resides  at  Dick  West’s  still, 

But  mark  poor  Charles’s  case  : 

Justice,  quite  safe  from  wind  and  weather, 

Keeps  yet  the  tavern  score ; — 

But  Charles,  now  turn’d  out  altogether, 

Stands  at  the  watch-house  door.” 


M.  Concarinen,  JumandAl  Margin,  DellifordVnO^sTppf  fr0m  The  m^ry  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  Snthwar* 
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©trrattrg  ?*MIL 

On  the  south  side  of  Basing  Lane,  Bread  Street  Ward,  stood  Gerrard’s  Hall,  originally  the  dwelling  and  mansion  of 
John  Gisors,  Mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1245,  and  of  Sir  John  Gisors,  Knt.  Mayor  of  London  and  Constable  of 
the  Tower  anno  1311,  who,  with  divers  others  of  his  name  and  family,  since  that  time,  have  resided  here.  It  takes 
its  name  of  Gerrard’s  Hall  from  a  fabulous  legend  of  a  giant  named  Gerrard  having,  in  times  long  since,  occupied  it ; 
and  in  Stow’s  time  a  fir  pole,  which  reached  to  the  roof,  was  shown  as  one  of  the  staves  that  Gerrard  the  giant  used  in  the 
wars  to  run  withal ;  there  stood  also  a  ladder  of  the  same  length,  which,  it  was  said,  served  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
staff.  The  pole  measured  nearly  forty  feet  :  and  what  did  not  lessen  the  belief  of  many  in  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  marvellous  owner,  may  be  acounted  for,  from  the  assertion  of  a  grave  historian  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  : 
R.  G.  (Richard  Grafton),  in  his  Brief  Collection  of  Histories  says,  “  I,  the  writer  hereof, \  did  see ,  the  10  th  day  of 
March ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1564,  and  had  the  same  in  my  hand ,  the  tooth  of  a  man  which  weighed  ten  ounces  of 
Troy  weight*.  And  the  skull  of  the  same  man  is  extant ,  and  to  he  seen,  which  will  hold  five  pecks  of  wheat.  And  the 
shin  bone  of  the  same  man  is  six  foot  in  length,  and  of  a  marvellous  greatness .”  Out  of  this  Gisors’  Hall,  at  the  first  build¬ 
ing-  thereof,  were  made  divers  arched  doors,  yet  to  be  seen,  which  seem  not  sufficient  for  any  great  monster,  or  other 
than  men  of  common  stature  to  pass  through.  The  pole  in  the  Hall  might  be  used,  in  old  time,  as  then  the  custom 
was  in  every  parish,  to  be  set  up  in  the  street  in  the  summer  as  a  May-pole,  before  the  principal  hall  or  house  in  the 
parish  or  street;  and  to  stand  in  the  Hall  before  the  serine,  decked  with  holly  and  ivy,  at  the  feast  of  Christmas  ; 
and  the  ladder  might  serve  for  the  decking  the  May-pole  and  roof  of  the  Hall. 

The  house  was  built  upon  arched  vaults,  and  with  arched  gates,  of  stone  brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy  ;  which 
clearfy  proves  the  foundation  to  have  been  shortly  after  the  Norman  conquest,  anno  1060. 

In  the  troublesome  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  ordained  in  Parliament,  that  every  city  and  town  in  England,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  ability,  should  raise  and  maintain  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  against  the  Scots,  who  at  that  time,  by  their  great 
depredations,  had  laid  waste  all  the  north  of  England  as  far  as  York  and  Lancaster.  The  quota  of  London  to  that 
expedition  being  two  hundred  men,  it  was  five  times  the  number  that  was  sent  by  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  To  meet  this  requisition,  the  mayor  in  council  levied  a  rate  on  the  city,  the  raising  of  which  was  the  occasion 
of  continual  broils  between  the  magistrates  and  freemen,  which  ended  in  the  Jury  of  Aldermanbury  making-  a  presen¬ 
tation  before  the  Justices  itinerant  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  sitting  in  the  Tower  of  London,  saying,  u  That  the  common- 
-alty  of  London  is,  and  ought  to  be  common,  and  that  the  citizens  are  not  bound  to  be  taxed  without  the  special  command 
of  the  king,  or  without  their  common  consent ;  that  the  mayors  of  the  city,  and  the  custodes  in  their  times,  after  the 
common  redemption  made  and  paid  for  the  city  of  London,  have  come,  and  b}^  their  own  authority,  without  the 
king’s  command  and  commons’  consent,  did  tax  the  said  city  according  to  their  own  wills  once  and  more,  and  distrained 
for  those  taxes,  sparing  the  rich,  and  oppressing  the  poor  middle  sort;  not  permitting,  that  the  arrearages  due  from  the 
rich  be  levied,  to  the  disinheriting  of  the  king,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  nor  can  the  commons  know  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  monies  levied  of  such  taxes.  ” 

They  also  complained,  that  the  said  mayor  and  aldermen  had  taken  upon  them  to  turn  out  of  the  common- 
council,  men  at  their  pleasure;  and  that  the  mayor  and  superiors  of  the  city  had  deposed  Walter  Henry  from  acting- 
in  the  common  council,  because  he  would  not  permit  the  rich  to  levy  tallag-es  upon  the  poor,  till  they  themselves  had 
paid  their  arrears  of  former  tallages.  Upon  which  Sir  John  Gisors,  some  time  lord  mayor,  and  divers  other  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens,  were  summoned  to  attend  the  said  justices,  and  personally  to  answer  to  the  accusations  laid  against  them. 
But,  being  conscious  of  guilt,  they  fled  from  justice,  screening  themselves  under  the  difficulty  of  the  times. 

How  long  Sir  John  Gisors  continued  absent  from  London  does  not  appear;  but  probably,  on  the  dethronement 
of  Edward  II.  and  accession  of  Edward  III.  he  might  join  the  prevailing  party,  and  return  to  his  mansion  without 
any  dread  of  molestation  from  the  power  of  ministers  and  favourites  of  the  late  reign,  who  were  at  this  period  held 
in  universal  detestation.  Sir  John  Gisors  died,  and  is  buried  in  Our  Lady’s  Chapel,  Christ  Church,  Faring-don  Within’ 

Gerrard’s  Hall,  on  the  decease  of  Sir  John  Gisors,  came  into  possession  of  William  Gisors,  one  of  the  sheriffs 
in  1329  ;  afterwards  to  Thomas  Gisors,  who,  deceasing  in  13o8,  left  unto  his  son  Thomas  his  messuage,  called  Gisors. 
Ha  Ilf,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mildred,  in  Bread  Street;  of  which  John  Gisors  made  a  feoffment  in  1386,  and  alienated  it 
from  his  family. 

To  what  use  Gerrard’s  Hall  was  applied  after  the  Gisors  family  had  quitted  it,  does  not  appear ;  but  most  likely 
it  was  purchased  to  the  use  we  find  it  afterwards  converted  to,  namely,  an  inn  for  accommodation  of  travellers,  foreign 
traders,  merchants,  &c.  Maitland  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  an  inn  of  good  repute,  and  notices  the  arched  vaults, 
supported  by  sixteen  pillars,  as  a  great  curiosity. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  vaulted  chambers  of  ancient  mansions  has  induced  many  persons  to  imagine  them 
as  appropriated  solely  to  religious  uses,  particularly  as  they  so  frequently  occur  under  the  foundations  of  religious 
'  stuctures  :  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think  they  were  appropriated  at  first  to  the  purposes  they  are  at  present  applied 
to,  that  is,  store  chambers  to  desposit  goods ;  of  which  merchants  in  a  large  way  of  traffic  always  stood  in  need.  The 
vaults  of  Gerrard’s  (or  Gisors’)  Hall,  at  present  belong  to  Messrs.  Jervis  and  Moore,  wine-merchants,  and  are  used  to 
store  the  commodities  they  deal  in. 

A  gigantic  figure  holding  a  truncheon,  representing  a  military  character  of  the  early  ages,  still  ornaments  the 
entrance  to  Gerrard’s  Hall  Inn  and  Tavern,  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Ivatts. 

*  It  certainly  must  have  been  a  stray  tooth  of  the  mammoth  G-rafton  describes  ;  or  such  a  fabricated  deception  he  as  readily  received  and 
pave  credit  to,  as  his  succeeding  brother  historian,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  has  recorded  in  his  very  marvellous  and  faithful  Chronicle  ot  England. 
Still  he  has  rendered  his  giant  a  dwarf  in  proportion,  as  it  would  require  a  shin  bone  of  sixteen  rather  than  six  feet  in  length,  to  carry  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  teeth,  one  of  which  weighed  near  a  pound. 

f  By  this  it  appears,  that  Gisors’  Hall  by  corruption  hath  been  called  Gerrard’s  Hall ;  as  Blossoms  Inn  for  Bosom’s  Inn,  Bevis  Marks  for 
Burie’s  Marks,  Mark  Lane  for  Mart  Lane,  Bilhter  Lane  for  Belzeter’s  Lane,  Gutter  Lane  for  Guthurun’s  Lane,  Cry  or  Cree  Church  for  Christ 
Church,  St.  Michel  in  the  Quern  for  St.  Michel  at  Corn,  &c. 
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St  Jltfcfjatl'js;  Gftttrcft, 

ALDGATE. 

This  handsome  Gothic  structure,  which  is  situate  between  the  east  end  of  Leadenhall  and  Fenchurch  Streets,  under 
the  houses  fronting-  the  pump  at  Aldg-ate,  is  still  remaining-  entire,  exhibiting-  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient 
architecture.  It  measures  north  by  south  forty-six  feet  in  leng-th,  and  east  by  west  seventeen  feet  in  breadth,  and  from 
the  floor  to  the  vertex  of  the  arch  eleven  feet  eleven  inches  in  heig-ht ;  but  as  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  at  present  appear 
only  four  feet  above  the  floor,  the  altitude  of  the  arches  at  first  mig-ht  have  amounted  to  eig-hteen  feet. 

This  Church,  by  two  handsome  intersected  pillars,  which  support  three  beautiful  stone  arches,  is  divided  into  two 
aisles,  the  entry  into  which  was  by  a  door  in  the  east  side,  in  which  were  likewise  small  windows,  as  were  also  in  the 
ends  thereof ;  and  adjoining-  to  the  Church,  on  the  west,  are  the  remains  of  a  square  stone  building-,  but  for  what  use 
the  same  was  originally  employed  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  thoug'h  probably  it  was  either  a  steeple,  a  vestry-room, 
or  parsonag-e-house.  The  walls  are  of  square  pieces  of  chalk,  in  the  manner  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  the  arches  of 
stone,  exhibiting-  as  skilful  masonry  as  any  thing1  in  this  ag-e  of  refinement. 

It  is  evident  that  this  and  many  other  at  present  subterraneous  buildings  were  never  so  intended  at  their  first 
foundation,  but  have  become  such  from  the  vast  rise  of  the  g-round  surrounding  them,  in  consequence  of  the  destructive 
fires  that  so  frequently  happened  in  the  early  ages,  burying  in  the  ruins  nearly  that  part  of  the  city  which  escaped 
destruction  by  the  devouring  flames. 

An  ancient  historian  relates,  that  “  London,  in  the  year  764,  became  a  g-reat  sufferer  by  fire,  and  in  the  dreadful 
conflagration  many  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  Nor  was  it  well  recovered  of  this  before  it  was  again  visited  with  a 
similar  misfortune,  by  which  a  great  number  of  its  then  remaining  buildings  were  destroyed.’' 

Anno  1136.  A  very  great  fire  happened  in  the  City,  which  began  in  the  house  of  one  Ail  ward,  near  London 
Stone,  and  consumed  all  the  way  east  to  Aldgate,  and  west  to  St.  Erkenwald’s  shrine  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  both 
which  it  destroyed,  together  with  London  Bridg-e,  which  was  then  constructed  of  wood. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  the  accumulation  of  ruins  these  extensive  fires  occasioned  left  the  distressed 
inhabitants  little  choice  in  their  determination  ;  and  as  it  would  have  caused  infinite  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  have 
cleared  and  removed  the  same,  they  wisely  preferred  sacrificing  a  few  (to  them)  useless  buildings,  raised  and  levelled 
the  ground,  and  began  a  foundation  for  new  dwellings  on  the  site  of  the  roofs  of  some  of  their  remaining  habitations. 
The  amazing  descent  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  from  several  parts  of  the  City  confirms  the  opinion  that  most  of  the 
buildings  denominated  crypts,  oratories,  or  undercrofts,  were,  in  their  pristine  states,  level  in  their  foundations  with  the 
dw  elling-places  of  their  original  builders.  What  g-reatly  adds  to  the  probability  is  the  circumstance  of  our  being  informed 
that  near  Belzeter’s  Lane  (Billiter  Lane)  and  Lime  Street ,  three  new  houses  being-  to  be  built,  in  the  year  1590,  in  a 
place  where  was  a  large  g-arden  plot  inclosed  from  the  street  by  a  high  brick  wall,  upon  taking-  down  the  said  wall  and 
digging  for  cellarage,  another  wall  of  stone  was  found  directly  under  the  brick  wall  with  an  arched  gateway  of  stone, 
and  gates  of  timber  to  be  closed  in  the  midst  towards  the  street.  The  timber  of  the  gates  was  consumed,  but  the 
hinges  of  iron  were  then  remaining  on  their  staples  on  both  sides  :  moreover,  in  that  wall  were  square  windows  with 
bars  of  iron  on  each  side  this  gate.  The  wall  was  above  two  fathoms  deep  under  ground,  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  those  great  fires  before  mentioned.  Again,  we  learn,  on  the  east  side  of  Lime  Street  opening  into  Fencliurch 
Street ,  oh  that  site,  after  the  fire  of  1666,  Sir  Thomas  Cullum  built  thirty  houses,  and  that  a  short  time  previous  to 
1757,  the  cellar  of  one  of  the  houses  giving  way,  there  was  discovered  an  arched  room,  ten  feet  square  and  eight  feet 
deep,  with  several  arched  doors  round  it  stopped  up  with  earth. 
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Hfnimn0  of  an  anrttnt  Crjjpt  in  Ucadtnball  street* 

The  fire  described  in  the  preceding- pages,  disclosed  to  public  view  the  remains  of  two  ancient  buildings,  the  very 
existence  of  which  was  almost  wholly  unknown,  and  the  original  design  and  name  of  which  could  be  only  conjectured. 
They  appear  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Saturday,  December  7th,  1705,  page  2070 ;  where  it 
is  stated,  that  “in  the  ruins  in  Cornhill  and  Bishopsgate  Street,  occasioned  by  the  last  fire,  there  appear  the  remains 
of  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  formerly  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  England,  afterwards  removed  to  Canterbury.”*  The 
only  foundation  for  this  statement  appears  to  have  been  the  tradition  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  that  Church,  recorded 
on  a  brass  tablet  still  preserved  there,  a  representation  and  an  account  of  which  are  also  contained  in  this  work  : — 
whence  it  was  supposed  that,  as  the  district  of  Cornhill  extended  from  the  west  end  ofLeadenhall  to  the  Stocks  Market, 
the  original  edifice  might  have  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  present  erection.  The  general  age  of  that  St.  Peter’s 
Church  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  from 
the  armorial  ensigns  of  various  noble  persons  of  that  period,  with  which  it  was  decorated  as  benefactors  to  the  structure. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  gifts  extended  to  its  repair  only,  and  th e  finishing  of  its  roof  and  windows,  and  that 
the  steeple  of  the  old  building  was  actually  of  a  date  more  ancient  than  the  architecture  of  the  ruins  discovered  in 
Leadenhall  Street ;  the  style  of  which  appears  to  have  been  that  of  about  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth,  or  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  thirteenth,  century.  In  the  year  1738  Maitland  appears  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  opportunity  of 
examining  all  the  ancient  architectural  remains  in  this  spot  and  its  vicinity  :  and  the  following  particular  description 
of  them,  extracted  from  Entinck’s  edition  of  his  History  of  London,  Lond.  1772,  folio,  Vol.  ii.  page  1170,  will  convey 
the  best  general  notion  of  their  appearance  : — 

“  Under  the  corner  house  of  Leadenhall  and  Bishopsgate  Streets,  and  two  houses  on  the  east,  and  one  on  the 
north,  side  thereof,  was  situate  a  very  ancient  Church  of  Gothic  construction,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  still  re¬ 
maining  under  the  said  corner  house,  and  two  adjoining  in  Leadenhall  Street;  but  part  of  the  north  aisle  beneath 
the  house  contiguous  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  was  lately  oblig-ed  to  make  way  to  enlarg-e  the  cellar.  When  or  by  whom 
this  old  church  was  founded  1  cannot  learn,  it  not  being  so  much  as  mentioned  by  any  of  our  historians  or  surveyors 
of  London  that  I  can  discover  :  However,  the  inside  of  it  appears  of  the  length  of  40  feet,  and  the  breath  of  26  and 
1  inch ;  the  former  whereof  consists  of  four  arches,  and  the  latter  of  two  aisles  ;  that  towards  the  south  being  of  the 
breadth  of  9  feet  3  inches,  and  that  on  the  north  10  feet,  which  shews  the  small  pillars  to  be  only  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
The  roof  of  this  ancient  structure,  which  is  a  flattish  Gothic  arch,  is  at  present  only  ten  feet  nine  inches  above  the 
present  floor;  wherefore  I  suppose  that  this  church  originally  was  not  above  the  height  of  seventeen  feet  within  ; 
v  hich,  together  with  three  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  arch,  as  lately  discovered  by  a  perforation,  shews  that  the  ground 
is  very  much  raised  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  walls  of  this  church  being  so  much  decayed  and  patched  with  brick¬ 
work,  I  could  discover  neither  door  nor  window  therein  ;  however,  an  entrance  to  the  chief  part  thereof,  A.  D.  1738, 
is  at  Mr.  Jones’s,  a  distiller,  opposite  Leadenhall  Gate.” — It  is  this  building,  the  remaining  vestiges  of  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  annexed  Engraving  ;  and  which  are  now  contained  in  a  kitchen  in  the  basement-story  of  No.  153, 
still  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  John  Robinson  and  Son,  Silversmiths,  on  the  north  side  ofLeadenhall  Street.  These 
remains  consist  of  part  of  three  piers  of  the  ancient  building,  with  two  broad  pointed  arches  springing  from  short  round 
columns  with  octangular  capitals ;  the  pillars  themselves  being  greatly  reduced  in  height  by  the  raising  of  the  floor  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  extreme  points  of  the  arches  being  cut  off  by  the  modern  ceiling.  A  small  representation  of 
the  left  hand  arch,  partly  filled  up  by  a  glass  door,  is  given  in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  for  October,  1795,  Vol.  Ixv. 
part  ii.  page  809,  Plate  1.  No.  3.  Beneath  the  present  view  of  the  above  kitchen,  is  a  representation  of  the  line  of 
houses  erected  in  Leadenhall  Street  on  the  site  of  those  destroyed  in  November  1765,  when  these  ancient  ruins  were 
re-opened.  That  with  a  pediment  over  the  windows  of  the  second  story  is  the  one  in  which  this  part  of  the  old  remains 
is  situate ;  and  in  the  pediment  is  contained  a  memorial  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  inhabitant  at  that  time,  carved 
in  stone,  the  figures  of  which  are  copied  in  outline  between  the  two  subjects  of  the  annexed  Plate.  They  consist  of  a 
circular  tablet  in  the  centre,  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  Latin — “Consumed  by  Fire  :  Restored  1766,  by 
T  (homas)  T  (read way) ;”  who,  it  may  be  seen  by  the  preceding  list  of  the  sufferers,  was  a  Glover  on  this  spot  when 
the  house  was  destroyed.  On  each  side  of  this  tablet  is  a  stone  cartouche  shield,  sculptured  with  the  arms  of 
Treadway,  a  bend  charged  with  three  mullets;  beneath  one  of  which  are  the  owner’s  initials,  and  beneath  the  other 
the  date  of  1766. 

Some  other  ancient  architectural  remains,  perhaps  originally  connected  with  the  former,  were  also  found  under 
the  houses  extending  up  the  eastern  site  of  Bishopsgate  Street.  The  description  of  their  situation  given  by  Maitland, 
fixes  their  locality  to  the  side  of  the  very  house  at  which  the  fire  of  1765  commenced  ;  and  which  appears  to  have 
continued  until  that  time  in  the  same  kind  of  occupation  as  it  was  when  the  ensuing-  account  of  these  ruins  was 
written.  “At  the  distance  of  12  feet  from  this  church,” — namely  the  remains  already  noticed  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  Leadenhall  Street, — “is  to  be  seen,  under  the  house  at  the  late  Mr.  Macadam’s,  a  peruke-maker  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  a  stone  building  of  the  length  of  30  feet,  breadth  of  14,  and  altitude  of  8  feet  6  inches  above  the 
present  floor;  with  a  door  in  the  north-side,  and  a  window  at  the  east  end,  as  there  probably  was  one  in  the  west. 

*  This  supposition  appears  to  have  been  very  soon  abandoned;  for  in  the  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser  of  Saturday,  Dec.  28th, 
after  the  extracts  from  Maitland  given  above,  it  is  observed  that  “  from  this  account  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  hinted  in  the  papers, 
either  of  these  ancient  fabrics  was  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  first  Christian  church  builded  by  King  Lucius,  about  400  years  before 
the  coming  in  of  St.  Austin,  as  set  forth  in  a  table  in  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill  j  the  truth  of  which  is  greatly  doubted  by  Maitland  and  several  other 
good  historians.” 
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It  is  covered  with  a  semi-circular  arch,  built  with  small  piers  of  chalk  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  ribbed  with  stone, 
resembling-  those  of  the  arches  of  a  bridg-e.  What  this  edifice  at  first  was  appropriated  to  is  very  uncertain  ;  though, 
by  the  manner  of  its  construction,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  chapel;  but  theg-round  having- been  since  raised  on  all  sides, 
it  was  probably  converted  into  a  subterraneous  repository  for  merchandise  ;* * * §  for  a  pair  of  stone  stairs,  with  a  descend¬ 
ing-  arch  over  them,  seems  to  have  been  erected  since  the  fabric  was  built. ” 

The  re-discovery  and  removal  of  these  ruins  upon  clearing*  the  ground  after  the  fire  of  1705,  g-ave  rise  to  some 
discussion  as  to  their  probable  desig-n  and  name.  A  view  of  the  interior  of  the  principal  building-  at  the  corner  of 
Bishopsgate  Street,  with  an  article  on  the  subject,  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  February  1766,  Yol. 
xxxvi.  pag-e  56 ;  in  which  it  was  sug-g-ested,  that  the  larg-er  ruins  had  once  formed  the  crypt  of  a  church,  and  the 
smaller  a  charnel-house,  or  oratory  :  and  Malcolm  also  considers  it  probable  that  they  might  have  constituted  “  small 
chantry  chapels,  or  crypts  of  such,  the  founders  of  which  are  forgotten.”!  In  another  work  on  the  topography  of  London, 
it  is  stated,  that  the  larger  ruins  were  conjectured  to  have  been  “  the  remainder  of  a  church  of  which  one  stood  at  the 
top  of,  or  above,  Cornhill,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle;  from  which  the  other  church,  at  the  corner  of 
St.  Mary  at  Axe,  dedicated  to  the  same  Saint,  was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  Undershaft/’ !  Another  conjecture 
supposed  that  the  ruins  might  have  been  those  “  little  cells,”  mentioned  by  Stow,§  built  and  inhabited  by  the  nine 
Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  who  came  to  England  in  1224,  and  hired  a  house  in  Cornhill  of  John  Travers,  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  London ;  whence  they  removed  to  the  place  given  to  their  Order  in  Newgate  Street. 


*  TM3  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  crypt,  or  under-chapel  of  the  ancient  building  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  formerly 
standing  about  the  centre  of  old  London  Bridge.  In  the  Morning  Advertiser  of  April  26th,  1798,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  arches  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  edifice  was  used  for  fifty  years  by  Messrs.  Grill  and  Wright,  Stationers,  as  a  paper- warehouse  :  and  that  “  although  the  floor  was 
always  at  high  water  mark  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  under  surface,  yet,  such  was  the  excellency  of  the  materials  and  masonry,  that  not  the  least 
damp  or  leak  ever  happened  ;  and  the  paper  was  kept  as  safe  and  dry  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  garret.” — A  similar  instance  of  the  use  of  an 
under-chapel  or  crypt  as  a  warehouse,  is  that  of  St.  Michael,  Aldgate,  formerly  belonging  to  Messrs.  Tipper  and  Fry,  Stationers,  of  which  an 
account  and  engraving  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work, 

t  Londinum  Eedivivum.  Yol.  iv.  Lond.  1807.  4to.  p.  577. 

+  -4  New  Universal  History ,  Description,  and  Survey,  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  Walter  Harrison.  Lond.  1776.  fob  n.  31 

§  Stow’s  Survey  of  London  :  Edit,  by  Strype.  1720.  Vol.  i.  Book  iii.  Chap.  viii.  p.  129.  *  ' 
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IN  THE  OLD  PALACE  YARD,  WESTMINSTER. 

_A  t  the  south  east  corner  of  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  is  a  short  wide  passage  formerly  called  P-irHamnnf  PI  1  r  * 
an  approach  to  the  river  named  Parliament  Stairs  :  which  landing  was  in  1807  cut  off  by  a  modern^ l  ,11  h ’  '"t  -° 

On  the  left  of  tins  passage,  stood  the  south  wall  of  the  Prince's  Chamber,  in  the  ancient  Palace  of  Westmin^°\if  ^  °.  -'u 
was  the  first  cellar  hired  by  the  Conspirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot;  the  entrance  whereto  was  through  a  door’ in  aTn  |-W  "C 
house  in  a  small  enclosed  court,  behind  or  at  the  river  end  of  the  Prince’s  Chamber.  When  the  plan  of  the  con  Ji  n  adJ0,ninS 
decided  on  and  matured,  Thomas  Percy,  one  of  the  principal  plotters,  hired  for  their  use  a  hoose'T Wes', "in« epP  ne?r  “adloinl" 
to  the  Parliament,  and  it  is  supposed  from  the  situation  of  the  building,  that  it  must  have  stood  upon  a  spot  formerly  occupied  bv  the 
Ordnance  Office,  a  plain  square  white  house  with  a  pediment,  at  the  south  end  of  Westminster  Rail,  or  on  the  left  «jL nf  thf kL  • 
late  entrance  to  the  Prince  s  Chamber  and  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  substructure  this  dwelling  was  joined  bv  a  ppll-ir  ;m  f 
diately  beneath  the  Prince’s  Chamber,  most  probably  at  the  time  belonging  to  the  house  which  stood  "there-  but  there  is  rm  ri,' 
that  the  mining  was  commenced  in  that  cellar  about  December  lltli,  1604.  In  the  confession  of  Guy  Fawkes  it  is  stated  this 
when  the  conspirators  came  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  wall  of  their  house  and  discovered  the  difficulty  of  their  labour  ’  tbeu 
took  to  their  assistance  Robert  Winter,  and  it  is  added  that  it  was  about  Christmas  when  they  arrived  at  the  wall  and  ahm,t  rl  J 
dlemas  they  had  wrought  the  wall  half  through.  Whilst  they  were  employed  in  piercing  it  they  heard  a  rushing’ in  an  adioin'in^ 
cellar  of  the  removing  of  coals,  when  fearing  that  they  were  discovered  they  sent  Fawkes  to  procure  information  •  who  J0n  hi! 
return  brought  word  that  it  was  a  cellar  wherein  sea-coals  had  been  deposited,  which  were  then  on  sale,  and  that  the  cellar 
itself  was  to  be  let.  This  was  the  place  represented  in  the  annexed  Engraving,  believed  to  have  been  originally  the  kitchen  of 
the  old  Palace ;  and  in  position  erected  north  and  south  between  the  Prince’s  and  the  Painted  Chambers.  Upon  this  intelligence 
Percy  immediately  went  and  hired  it,  as  being  more  fitted  for  the  designs  of  the  conspirators  than  the  place  which  they  then  !ccu 
pied,  because  it  was  directly  under  the  Parliament  chamber;  and  about  Lent  they  conveyed  into  it  twenty  barrels  of  powder  which 
they  covered  with  billets  and  faggots  to  prevent  discovery.  On  July  20th  they  added  ten  barrels  more,  and  on  September  20th  four 
other  hogsheads  ;c  but  Sir  Edward  Coke,  m  his  speech  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  stated  that  there  were  thirty-six  barrels  in 
the  whole.  Considerable  as  this  quantity  of  powder  was,  the  immense  thickness  of  the  stone  walls  of  this  vault  would  doubtless 
have  required  as  much  for  their  destruction.  Fawkes  describes  a  foundation- wall  nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  others  have  been 
found  there  measuring  six  feet  eight  inches  and  an  half:  and  therefore  if  the  force  of  the  powder  had  not  been  sufficient  to  blow 
all  these  stone  walls  in  pieces,  the  explosion  would  have  found  a  passage  at  the  doors  without  greatly  affecting  the  buildings  above 
It  was  .mended  that  the  whole  should  be  fired  b,  a  train,  or  slolr.  match,  which  would  burn  a°  certain  time  “before  J 

which  interim  l<  aw  keg  hoped  to  have  passed  safely  through  the  doors  leading  into  the  court  behind  the  Prince’s  Chamber,  and  thence 
own  the  passage  to  Par  lament  Stairs, where  a  boat  was  to  wait  for  him  to  carry  him  to  Lambeth.  He  expected  by  means  of  the  water 
to  escape  the  shock;  winch,  however  the  conspirators  suppose  would  have  levelled  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  London  and  Wtst- 
minster  like  an  earthquake.  The  execution  of  four  of  these  persons,  namely,  Thomas  Winter,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  Robert  Keyes 
and  Guy  Tawkes,  took  place  close  to  the  exterior  of  the  building  in  which  this  cellar  was  situate,  as  the  scene  of  their  intended 

House’,  andethe,-e  eluted T  *  ^  bn>Ugbt  ^  ^  T°W6r  t0  the  °‘d  PalaCC  in  WeStminster’  ovar  against  the  Parliament 

From  every  a*PSeuraSje °f  jhu  aacieat  Vault»it  has  been  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  kitchen  of  the  Old  Palace  of 
estminster,  erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor;  a  conjecture  which  is  supported  by  the  eircumstancce,  that  on  taking  down  the 
wall  m  1823,  an  entry  and  recess  were  discovered,  considered  to  have  been  the  buttery-bar,  and  a  species  of  beaufet!  where  the 
servitors  placed  the  dishes  they  had  brought  from  above,  whilst  waiting  for  others  to  be  delivered  to  them  at  the  hatch.  Thea^e 
o  the  structure,  especially  that  of  the  Painted  Chamber  and  therefore  undoubtedly  of  all  the  sub -structure,  has  been  assigned 
Fion^ :  fn°th  P  aUJ10pft0  Henry  Howard,  Ear  of  Northampton,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Henry  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  for  participa- 
t  on  in  the  Povvder  Plot,— since  he  stated  that  he  had  “  found  by  ancient  record  that  the  walls  were  first  by  the  holy  Confessor  St. 
Edward  raised.  Other  arguments  in  support  of  this  date  have  been  derived  from  the  tradition  reported  by  HoweLor  rather  Stow, 
lat  ere  King  Edward  held  his  court,  had  his  palace  and  general  residence,  and  ended  his  life,  being  also  buried  in  the  adjoining 
monastery  ;  and  also  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Painted  Chamber  is  synonymously  called  St.' Edward’s  Chamber  ‘  It  has 

not  refer  to  the  Coronation  of  , hot  K,ng  Rioted  „p„„  the  walls  between  the  times  of 
tlemy  Hi.  and  Edward  III.  ,  and  that  the  architecture  was  really  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  III.  Some  of  the  arches  them- 


meas^menroAn  w  Va"U’ that  h?.  po8sessed  an  extensive  co,,ectio'1  of  ™»t  ™nnte  plana,  perspective  views.  and 

C  cTJnnMrnf  contained  i„  A  Relation  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  by  Thomas  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Lond.  1070  sm.  8vo.  pp  4-1  42 

Era*-  1-> ,m  “■  1  -  -• The 

C2. “*  of  Tray.or,,  «  1«X1.  4,„. 

,te  s  izzx&t tst  **•  -  ■*  *-•  -  - s*-  »*-•• 

bteo  ori8, 0.II, .applied  to  the  purpo.e.  of  a  kitebco  o,  cell.,."  .  ,814  Tol ZJ^ylnTlO  tb.tan,  part  could  b„o 

g  Proceedings  against  Garnet,  &c.  Signat.  Eee,  reverse.  State  Triab,  vol.  i  eol  307  .  p  .  p.  . 

«haphiif.°;.rf«  by  JameS  H°WeI’  L°nd-  1657-  fo1-  p-  356’ which  8hould  be  334-  Surrey  of  London,  Edit,  by  Rev.  J.  Strype,  Lend.  1720.  fol.  Vol.  II.  book  vi. 

r  ’■! 
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a.  ralatcd  I, ,»  M.cc.bce. 
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selves  ore  supposed  to  be  afe late  as  even  the  sixteenth  century  ;  whilst  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Crypt  under  the  Painted 
Cl  inmhcr,  are  two  divisions  of  groins  with  semicircular  arches,  constructed,  as  it  is  believed,  by  Inigo  Jones,  as  some  small  portions 
of  his  architecture  appear  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  external  wall  The  rest  of  the  headway  to  this  Crypt,  as  well  as  to  that 
under  the  House  of  Lords,  is  common  flooring  :  each  arrangement  was  however  in  all  probability  originally  groined,  but  destroyed 
in  latter  times  with  the  exception  of  the  two  divisions  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Carter,  from  whom  these  remarks  have  been  adopted, 
decidedly  referred  the  “pointed  windows,  with  columnised-mullions  and  primitive  tracery  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.”;  and  he  adds 
that  the  structure  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Archbishop  Becket  himself.* 

'I  he  annexed  Engraving  consists  of  a  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  ancient  Crypt  under  the  Old  House  of  Lords, b  looking  to 
the  north  end,  or  toward  Charing  Cr 
to  the  demolition  of  the  structure  ii 
the  time  referred  to  was  only  10  feet 

Capon  considered  from  the  style  of  the  masonry  that  the  large  open  doorway  on  the  right,  with  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  ana 
the  half-arch  at  the  end  of  the  vault, — were  some  of  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Old  Palace  of  Westminster,  erected  in  the  times  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  William  I.  and  II.;  but  that  almost  all  the  visible  remainder  of  the  architecture  wascf  the  age  of  Henry 
III.  superaddi  d  to  the  original  work.  H  s  description  also  states  that  it  was  through  the  large  doorway  on  the  right  that  Guy  Fawkes 
is  said  to  have  intended  escaping  after  he  had  fired  the  train  to  the  combustibles  deposited  in  the  crypt;  since  that  entrance  led 
through  a  second  modern  door  in  a  court  at  the  east  end  of  the  Prince’s  Chamber.  On  the  western  side  of  the  crypt  was  a  small 
apartment  covered  with  modern  brick  vaulting,  to  which  there  was  a  communication  through  a  large  ancient  stone  doorway,  under 
the  first  arch  on  the  left  in  the  annexed  view;  in  which  vault  there  remained  the  form  of  an  aperture  in  the  stone  wall  stopped  up 
with  old  brick-work,  a  memorial  of  the  original  breach  commenced  by  the  Powder  Plot  conspirators.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same 
vaulted  room  appeared  a  very  ancient  doorway,  with  ornamented  imposts  from  which  sprung  a  segmental-arch  surmounted  by  a 
semicircular-arch  :  the  doorway  led  into  apartments  lastly  occupied  as  wine-cellars  under  the  Princess  Chamber  or  Lodgings,  as  that 
part  of  the  Palace  is  denominated  in  a  plan  of  the  edifice  of  the  time  of  Charles  II,— The  dark  red  projecting  brick-work°enclosino- 
a  semicircular  arch  on  the  right  hand  of  the  present  View,  was  erected  to  support  a  fire-place  in  the  Old  House  of  Lords  above  the 
hearth  of  which  was  a  very  large  slab  of  Portland  stone,  about  10  or  11  feet  in  length,  4  feet  in  width,  and  5  or  6  inches  in  solidity 
Ihis  was  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  as  were  also  the  twelve  octangular  oaken  pillars,  fixed  upon  socles,  or  solid  plinths  of  stone' 
placed  down  the  centreof  the  Crypt  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  apartment  over  it.  Only  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  these 
pillars  are  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate,  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  many  material  and  interesting  parts  of  the  walls  In 


the  distance  on  the  right  under  a  half-arch,  was  a  very  anciem  privy,  the  seat  of  which  was  formed  by  the  ecKe  of  an  upright  stone 
and  the  entrance  by  a  low  and  narrow  triangular  arch,  constructed  of  two  stones  placed  conically  from  the  lides  and  mletino-  at 
the  apex.c  I  hough  actually  above  the  ground,  from  its  situation  the  whole  of  this  Crypt  was  totally  dark  when  the  measurenmnis 
and  draughts  of  it  were  originally  taken  in  July  1799,  by  candle-light ;  though  about  noon  at  that  season  an  imperfect  lio-ht  entered 
tor  a  short  time  from  an  adioimng  passage  on  the  east,  at  the  end  of  which  were  two  windows  and  a  door-way  looking  full  south  • 
there  had  been  also  a  small  lancet-window  in  the  recess  at  the  end  of  the  Crypt,  which  was  stopped  up  at  the  time  this  view  was 
taken,  but  was  afterwards  re-opened.  1  he  centre  arch  at  the  northern  end  was  filled  up  with  wood-work  enclosing-  a  lat-o-e  souare 
door  opening  into  a  wide  passage  beyond,  wherein  was  a  door  with  a  semi-circular  arch,  leading  into  a  fine  vaulted  apartment 
with  segmental-arches  ot  very  good  workmanship,  under  the  eastern  end  of  the  Painted  Chamber.  In  the  annexed  View  the  whole 
oi  these  doorways  are  supposed  to  be  open,  to  shew  as  much  as  possible  of  the  place  represented. 

Some  few  years  previous  to  the  enlire  removal  of  this  Crypt,  the  arches  were  altered,  the  floor  was  paved,  and  the  whole  apart¬ 
ment  modernised,  to  form  a  Repository  for  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  About  August  1823,  commenced  the  demolition  of 
the  Princes  Chamber  and  other  ancient  rooms  connecting  them  at  the  top  of  the  King’s  staircase,  they  being  then  in  a  ruinous  state 
together  wUh  tfiis  Ci-ypt  and  the  other  vaults  beneath;  and  in  October  were  laid  the  foundations  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Royal  Gallery’ 


winch  was  finished  February  1st,  1824.  The  new  King  s  staircase,  or  Scala  Regia,  had  been  previously  erected  by  the  same  architect 
having  been  begun  in  the  summer  ot  1822,  and  completed  in  the  January  of  the  year  following/  3  Whilst  the  ancient  vaults  at 
estn  mster  existed,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  with  proper  officers  making  a  strict  search  in  all  the  rooms 
and  cellars  beneath,  or  nearly  under,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  previously  to  the  opening  of  every  new  Session. 


1 1,em  wcre’  h  o  wev^r,"3 1  a  k  on  "for *t  lm°Bdn  nl 'iff  ^YY ','rk  Y  ”  n  d  Tri  excellent  ae'co.mt  of "them  i"  d!9Cloc.ed  they  "'in  nev"  appear  in  even  a  similar  state  of  perfection.  Copies  of 
paper  upy,i  the  same  subject  bv  Mr.  J.  C.  Muckier  also  apneared  in  the  of  18  Voe  Literary  Gazette,  for  Dec.  4th,  and  11th.  1819,  pp.  776,  79-t.  A 

minster  is  not  in  any  instahce'aecurately  known,  thougl/some  of  them  are  pnived  m  >oX*‘‘T  1>art.ii  ’  P‘  39K  The  aSe  of  ,he  paintings  at  West- 

Symoms-Simeonis,  et  Hugonis  Ilmninatoris,  Edit,  bv  Jus. Nasmyth  C  iml  r  ?7S »  «  V? ^  Dl  13; "f1 hea  they  are  thus  mentioned  in  the  Itinerarium 

minster,  in  hich  all  the  Kings  of  England  are  constant’ v  and  commonly  buried7  l  '  •  A  n  ®  .i®"  r  ®  ,he  9.Uy  ,S  a  monastePy  of  Black  Monks,  named  West- 

the  King,  i„  which  is  that  well-known  chamber  on  the  walls  whereof  allthedL  “me  monaste,'y’ is  thiltmost  famous  Palace  of 

complete  and  perfect  inscriptions  in  French ;  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  beholders  and  with  tK  h®.B'b  !  are  p?lnted  1"a  manner  surpassing  description,  and  with  most 
rat,,n??  "I'3:2’  thereJs  some  reason  for  supposing  them  much  more  ancient  slice  1  thl  T  ^gm  icence.  -Independently  of  this  account  of  the 


,  I  II  UV  1  U  111  Jfl  llli  y  (11JU  ill 

numerous  interesting  notices  of  the  painters,  materials,  subjects  and  nro-ross  rftk.  jl,..' . T.V  ’  lo>  '*>  <D>  /0~ ziu— 221,  are. 

by  hie  in  1299  and  rebuilt  bv  Edward  i„  it  appears  that  the  conflagration  ™  1  c8.  ‘C  old  1  alace  '"thatCity.  Though  the  Palace  were  partly  destroyed 

paintings  remained  unhurt  in  the  eastern.  Itwas  not  however,  until  the  removal  onto ta^ftrv^Jfu"  p  •  ‘®  b'“ld'n^’  next  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  the  original 
at  nil  understood,  or  became  apparent,  but  the  above-mentioned  pictures  of  the  Jewish  Pest  ^  tpe  1  -‘"'ted  Chamber,  early  in  1807,  that  the  reason  of  its  name  could  be 

discovered  noon  th„  ,„„m  dL'u - ...  .... ...  ....  °  ,u.La  Plc.tu.res  ot  the  Jewish  wars  and  other  scripture  histories,  containing  a  multitude  of  large  figures  were  then 

or]  in  iftio  ™,.„  - - - ’  -  e  5th,  1351,  26th  year  of 

.  -•>  - w  cAijiv/ixr  c  n  uanuits  in  jt  aimi/in,  voi  i  ii  v  i  t  t  a  ..  ...  n  _  i  ’  r  ~J\ .  i"vy,,ui  of  the  martyrdom  of  tlie 

in  the  Literary  Gazette,  for  Dec.  4th.  1*519, p.  777.  The  ancieiit  i  aintin’rVin  q^i  Vh‘ 'AniWntte*of  Westminster,  p.  56.  The  same  conjecture  is  also  introduced 
after  the  union  with  Ireland.  J  1  1  °  StePhen  s  Chapel  were  discovered  in  making  the  enlargements  there  August  11th,  18UU, 

*  “The  Chancellor  Thomas  caused  the  chief  seat  of  the  realm,  the  Palace  at  Toodon  +n  hn,  , 

wonderful  speed  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  that  year:  all  the  carnet,  tersanri  mhlnLi- b  re:edlfied>  wbluh  I>efor.e  a,m°st  mined,  perfecting  so  great  a  work  with 
scarcely  hear  another  speak  who  was  even  next  to  him.’’  Vita  Saudi  T/ionup  Cnntnn  •  *  m®j1  60 earnestly  labouring  and  with  such  noise  of  working,  that  one  could 

L“d-  '”*•  “■  ’•  —  — 


After  the  union  with  Ire, anil  in  i800,  a  l^om™^  Prinee’s  lodgings,  and  connecting  the  Prince’s  and  Painted  Chambers, 

lonneriy  hearing  the  name  of  Whitehall,  was  appointed  to  he  the  future  Ho“se  of  lords  i  32  addltll’;,al  Peers  representing  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  Court  of  Requests, 
are  some  remarks  upon  the  very  ordinary  and  ill-adapted  fittings  up  of  that  place  and  ^  ^Geatleraan  s  Magazine  for  July  1807,  Vol.  Ixxvii.  part  ii.  pp.  623,  024, 

staircase  loading  to  the  Painted  Chamber  ’bs^rUo  haveTee^huhirrec^Mhaf  0^1* wke{ ^d”l"^er’  1P'  V  ''  wh|ch  is  .a,s0  shewn  Part  of  a  cylindrical  stone 

Illustrations  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London,  by  J .  Britton  and  A  P,  ^i.,  Vd  pd'v.kes7as  discovered  ready  to  fare  the  train. 

p*“s“- "»  -  -r  A«I-  b,  »-*  »r  ^ 


,  but  the  Painted-Chamber  was  not  destroyed. 


% 
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)f  #*anor,  (EljapcI,  anti  fMarfctt,  of  StaHtntall : 

IN  LIME  STREET  WARD. 

The  name  of  this  well-known  part  of  London,  is  recorded  to  have  been  derived  from  the  leaden  covering  0f 

the  roof  of  a  large  building  erected  upon  the  spot  ;a  but  which,  until  1309,  was  known  only  as  “a  o-reat  house 

on  the  west  side  of  Lime  Street,  having  a  chapel  on  the  south  and  a  garden  on  the  west,  belonging  to  the  Lord 

pit  ,  ,  ancient  and  noble  family  seated  in  Essex.  rI  he  garden  was  subsequently  called  the  Green  Yard 

of  the  Leaden-hall. 

.  Jn  the  above  year  the  present  name  first  appears  upon  record,  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  Sir  Hugh  Neville 
Knight:  and  in  1362  the  Lady  Alice,  his  widow,  made  a  feoffment  of  the  estate  to  Richard  Fitz-alan  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  by  the  name  of  “  the  Manor  of  Leaden-hall,”  together  with  the  advowsons  of  the  Church 
of  St.  leter  upon  Cornhill,  and  of  other  churches.  In  the  year  1380,  another  Alice,  widow  of  Sir  John  Neville 
Knight,  confirmed  the  property  and  presentations  to  Thomas  Cogshall,  and  others ;  but  four  years  afterwards 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  in  possession  of  the  Manor:6  and  in  1408  it  was  aWm  confirmed 
with  its  appurtenances,  the  advowsons  of  the  Churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Margaret- Pattens,  &c.  to  Richard  Whitting¬ 
ton,  and  other  citizens  of  London,  by  Robert  Rikedon  of  Essex,  and  Margaret  his  wife.  Three  years  afterwards 
Whittington  and  his  colleagues  conveyed  the  whole  by  charter  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  London.0  Leaden- 
hall  thus  came  into  the  possession  of  the  City  ;  but  it  will  evidently  appear  b}y  the  following  translated  copies  of  the 
conveyance-charters  and  letters  patent,  that  even  when  Whittington  and  his  fellow-citizens /?rs£  bought  the  Manor 
they  were  no  farther  interested. in  it  than  as  agents  for  the  Mayor  and  commonalty  of  London,  for  the  convenience 
and  benefit  of  all  the  Corporation. 

PIeas  °f  Pand  h°lden  in1Tthe  Hustings  in  London,  on  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  Saint  Matthew  the  Apostle,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  after  the  Conquest.  (Sept.  23rd.  1409.)  ^ 

JoSaHinrde0,faSSrsWbyty^£Q  -  , Men  Pr^ent  and  to  come,  that  we  Robert  Rickedon  of  the  County  of  Essex,  and  Margaret  my  Wife, 

Bickerlon,  of  the  County  of  Essex,  f  th  unanimous  assent .and  consent  have  demised  and  infeoffed,  and  by  this  our  present  Charter  indented  have 
and  Margaret  his  Wife,  of  theTe-F  vonnrmed  to  Richard  Whityngton,  John  Ileende,  William  Staundon,  Thomas  Knolles,  John  Shadworth  and 
nement  called  Le  Ledenhall  in  Lon- }  William  Askham,  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  all  that  our  Manor  and  Tenement  called  Le  Ledenhall  in  London 
.  aforesaid,  with  all  lands  and  tenements,  rents  and  privileges,  gardens  and  closes,  to  the  manor  and  tenement  afore- 

saul  annexed,  together  with  the  Advowsons  of  the  Churches  of  Saint  Peter  in  Cornhill,  and  Saint  Margaret  Patyns  in  the  City  of  London  aforesaid, 
and  with  the  Advowsons  and  Knights  -fees,  with  all  members,  appendages,  rights,  and  reversions,  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  manor  and  tenement 
aforesaid  in  any  manner  belonging  or  appertaining  :  which  manor  and  tenement  aforesaid,  with  all  lands  and  tenements,  rents  and  privileges 
gardens  and  closes,  to  the  manor  and  tenement  aforesaid  annexed,  together  with  the  advowsons  of  the  Churches  aforesaid,  and  with  other  advowson  s 
and  fees,  with  all  members,  appendages  rights,  and  reversions,  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  manor  and  tenement  aforesaid  in  any  manner 
belonging,  we,  the  aforesaid  Robert  Rickedon,  and  Margaret  my  wife,  lately  jointly  held  of  the  demise  and  feoffment  of  John  Hethiimham  and 
Hamon  Llyot  Citizens  and  Grocers  in  London,  as  in  the  charter  of  the  same  John  Hethingham  and  Hamon  Elyot,  read  andinrolled  in  the  Hustings 
in  London,  of  Pleas  of  Land  holden  on  Monday  next  after  the  Feast,  of  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul  the  Apostle,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reimi  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  since  the  Conquest,  is  more  fully  contained  : -To  have  and  to  hold  the  manor,  tenement,  lands,  tenements  rents,  privi- 
Wh!’  §ai,denS;  f°S^’  ad~ s’  fee*’  -Shts,  and  reversions,  aforesaid  ;  with  all  members,  appendages,  and  appurtenances,  to  the  aforesaid  Richard 
Whityngton,  John  Heende,  William  Staundon  Thomas  Ivnolles,  John  Shadworth,  and  William  Askham,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  of  the  chief  lords 
of  that  fee,  by  the  services  fromthem  due,  and  of  right  accustomed,  for  ever,  under  the  following  condition  Viz.  that  if  the  aforesaid  Richard 
M  hityngton,  John  Heende,  William  Staundon  Thomas  Knolles,  John  Shadworth,  and  William  Askham,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  in  their  names, 
shall  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  the  said  Robert  Rickedon  and  Margaret  his  wife,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  566/.  13s.  4 d.  sterling  at  the  time  after 
written,  (that  is  to  say  on  the  Octave  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  which  shall  be  next  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  1 00/. :  °on  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord  then  next  to  come,  1 00/ ;  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  from  thence  next  to  come,  183/.  6s.  Sr 
and  on  the  Feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel,  183/.  6s.  8 d.,  sterling)  ; -then  the  present  Charter  and  Feoffment  shall  remain  in  its  force  and 
virtue.  And  if  the  aforesaid  Richard  Whityngton  John  Heende,  William  Staundon,  Thomas  Knolles.  John  Shadworth,  and  William  Askham  in  any 
payment  of  thd  payments  aforesaid  should  make  default,  then  it  shall  and  will  be  lawful  for  us,  the  aforesaid  Robert  llikedon  and  Margaret,  our  heirs 
and  assigns,  into  the  aforesaid  manor,  tenement,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  gardens,  closes,  advowsons,  fees,  rights,  and  reversions  aforesaid 
with  its  members  appendages,  appurtenances,  aforesaid,  to  re-enter  and  have  again  in  our  former  estate;  and  the  said  Richard  Whitvn^ton 
John  Heende  William  Staundon,  Thomas  Knolles.  John  Shadworth,  and  William  Askham,  their  heirs  and  Assigns,  from  thence  who!  e  i 
and  amove,  this  present  Charter  indented  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  In  Testimony  whereof,  as  well  the  seals  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  R.kedon  and 
Margaiet,  as  the  seals  of  the  said  Richard  Whityngton,  John  Heende,  William  Staundon,  Thomas  Knolles,  John  Shadworth  and  William  Askham 
to  these  presents  interchangeable  are  appended;  Drngo  Barentyn,  being  then  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  Thomas  Duke  and  William  Norton 
being  then  Sheriffs  of  the  same  City  .  Henry  Pour.tfreyt  being  Alderman  of  that  Ward.  There  being  witnesses,  Stephen  Sewale,  John  Buke  Peter 

eSMd'  16,11  d‘y  06  the  m0“th  0f  **™“*to  «”>  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 

55  Sf  1  given11, o  thcll'mr'liml  r“‘eJ  2Sl!'(  3,Iay’l  in  tlle, 12th A'?1  0f  the  EfiSn  °f  EnS  Henry  tlie  Fourth,  the  King’s  Licence  was 
a  i.i  given  to  the  M*yor  and  Commonalty  to  take,  and  to  Richard  Whittington,  John  Heende,  John  Shadworth,  and  William 

As  '-ham,  to  give  and  assign,  the  Manor  or  place  called  Ledenhall,  and  the  Advowsons  of  the  Churches  of  St.  Peter  of  Cornhill,  and  St. 
Mai  gat  e  1  atens^  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  their  sucsessors,  to  the  use  of  the  Commonalty  for 
ever.  This  Deed  is  enrolled  in  the  Hustings,  of  which  enrollment  the  following  is  a  copy.  commonalty 


»  The  name  of  Ledenhall  applied  to  a  buildino\  is  not  confined  to  T  nnrinn  .  a;n„.  r  •  ...  „  , ,  , _  ,  „  , 

the  same  King,  1393-94,  No.  13,  “  Ledynhalie,”  is  stated  to  be  ah  ouse  inthe  t'ow„  nf  St  .  2th  Richard  IL,  1388-89.  No.  16;  and  17th  of 

is  also  mention  of  “the  Leaded  House  iu  Northampton,”  in  the  Great  Roll  of  the  1st  John '  1  moV-iOn'  2  h0^1!  °  Llnc<?  n! ,to  ‘]'e  Barony  of  Tatslialle.  There 
in  Lime  Street,  near  the  Leadenhall.  John,  119J-1200,  2  b.  A  bouse  called  the  Leaden  1  orch,  ’  stood  likewise  anciently 

Burley, ^an'dSir  Joh^Buriey)  hiTbrothe^  "And  oMate^ianfeTyatout1  ?598™  Hie*  said  1,*“’  ^  'u  th®  9th  bT  °f  Richard  IL>  1385-8G,  “  it  pertained  to  Sir  Simon 
(Jffley,  Alderman.”  He  was  Sheriff  of  London  in  1588.  y  ’  d  taken  duwn>  and  the  fore  front  thereof  new  budded  of  timber  by  Hugh 

c  The  royal  confirmation  of  this  Act  appears  on  the  Patent  Rolls  12th  Henrv  IV  1410-11  to  u  u  ,i  nr  ,  „...  -  , 

the  Manor  of  Leadenhall  in  London,  with  the  Advowsons  of  the  Churches  of  the^Iessed  Peter'ofCornh'ilh  and"^^  Margaret^  Patins/^01,  “  COnCern,,>= 
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One  part  of  the  Patent  of  the  12th  year  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  M.  12. 

Of  the  Licence  to  }  The  King  to  all  to  whom,  &c.  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  whereas  lately,  by  our  Letters  Patent  of  our  special  favour,  and  for 
purchase  in  part  of  «  certain  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  with  our  own  proper  person  made,  and  at  the  receipt  of  our  Chamber  paid,  and  also  in 
satisfaction.  'consideration  of  the  great  burthens,' customs,  duties,  and  expences,  which  our  beloved  liegemen  and  Citizens,  the  Mayor  and 

Commonalty  ot  our  City  of  London  for  a  long  time  have  sustained,  and  it  may  very  likely  behove  them  in  future  to  sustain,  we  have  granted  and  given 
licence  for  ourselves  and  our  heir,s,  as  much  as  in  us  was,  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  that  they  be  able  to  purchase  the  Manor,  landR, 
tenements,  rents,  and  advowsons,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  our  City  aforesaid,  and  in  the  suburbs  ot  the  same,  which  are  holden  of  us  in  free- 
burgage  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  same  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  and  their  successors,  to  the 
use  of  the  Commonalty  aforesaid,  in  aid  and  support  of  their  customs,  duties,  and  expenses,  aforesaid  for  ever;  the  statue  enacted  concerning  not 
putting  lands  into  mortmain,  or  the  said  manors,  land,  tenements,  rents  and  advowsons,  holden  of  us  in  free-burgage  as  is  aforesaid,  notwithstand¬ 
ing ;  as  in  our  aforesaid  letters  is-more  fully  contained:  we  being  willing  that  our  aforesaid  grant  should  be  free  to  have  its  due  effect,  have 
granted  and  given  licence  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs  aforesaid,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  our  beloved  Richard  Wlntyngton,  Joins  Heende,  John  Shadworth, 
and  William  Askham,  Citizens  of  the  aforesaid  City,  that  they  be  able  to  give  and  assign  to  the  aforesaid  Mayoi  and  Commonalty,  the  Manor 
or  place  called  Le  Ledenhall.  with  the  appurtenances,  in  our  City,  and  the  Advowsons  of  the  Churches  of  Saint  Peter  of  Cornhill,  and  Saint  Margaret 
Patyns  in  the  same  City,  which  are  holden  of  us  in  free-burgage,  as  all  the  City  of  London,  and  which  are  worth  12 1.  per  annum,  as  by  an  inqui¬ 
sition  before  our  beloved  Thomas  Knolles,  Mayor  of  our  said  City,  and  our  Escheator  in  the  same  City,  of  our  command  taken  and  returned  into 
our  Chancery,  is  computed  :  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  same  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  and  their  successors,  to  the  use  of  the  said  Commonalty,  in 
aid  and  support  of  the  aforesaid  burthens,  customs,  duties,  and  expenses,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds,  in  part  satisfaction  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
the  Manor,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  and  advowsons  aforesaid  for  ever.  And  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  we  have  in  like  manner  given  to  the 
same  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  that  they,  the  Manor  or  place  aforesaid,  with  the  appurtenances  and  the  Advowsons  aforesaid,  from  the  aforesaid 
Richard,  John,  John,  and  William,  be  able  to  take  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  successors  aforesaid  for  ever,  as  is  aforesaid  ;  the  statute  aforesaid, 
or  the  manor  or  place,  and  advowsons  aforesaid,  being  holden  of  us  in  free-bursjage  as  is  promised:  notwithstanding,  willing  that  the  aforesaid 
Richard,  John,  John,  and  William,  or  their  heirs,  or  the  aforesaid  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  or  their  successors,  should  not,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid 
statute,  or  of  the  premises,  by  us  or  our  heirs,  justiciars,  escluators,  sheriffs,  or  other  bailiffs,  or  servants  of  us,  or  of  ourheirs,  whomsoever,  befrorn 
thence  occasionally  burth-ned,  molested  in  anywise,  or  aggrieved  ;  saving,  however,  to  us  and  to  our  heirs,  our  services  from  thence  due  and  accus¬ 
tomed.  In  witness  whereof,  &c.  Witness  ourselves  at  Westminster,  the  29th  day  of  May. 

June  1st.  )  By  a  Charter  of  Feoffment  dated  June  the  1st,  in  the  12th  year  of  Henry  the  4th,  Richard  Whittington,  John  Heende, 
A.D.  1411.  5  John  Shadworth,  and  William  Askham,  infeoffed  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  Manor  of  Leadenhall,  and  the  Advowsons 
of  the  Churches  of  Saint  Peter  of  Cornhill,  and  Saint  Margaret  Patens.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty, 
and  their  successors,  to  the  use  of  the  Commonalty  for  ever.  This  Deed  also  is  enrolled  in  the  Hustings,  of  which  enrollment  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  copy. 

Pleas  of  Land  holden  in  the  Hustings  in  London,  on  Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of  Saint  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  in  the  12th  year  of 
the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  since  the  Conquest.  15th  June,  14  il. 


Charter  of  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  A  To  all  to  whom  this  present  Charter  may  come,  Richard  Wlntyngton,  John  Heende,  John  Shadworth,  and 

P  thn  aoi'd  Cif  tt  /if  T  k..  D:..k«.J  M _ _  _  _  .  .  *  .  .  ^ *  _  ...  .  _  *  _  ’ 


Whi  tvi^'ton  C  John*'  ifeemle''  ’  and  Ot  hers'  (  William  Askham,  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  health  in  the  Lord  everlasting.  Whereas  our  most  excellent 
the  'Manor  called  Le  Ledenhall,  in  (  Prince  and  Lord  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  of  his  special  favour,  by 


of  me  niQuoi  tantu  jueueiujau,  lii  m  -  '  o  jo  *  - - — - 1 - - — ■"  f  ~  j 

London.  Jhis  Letters  Patent,  granted  and  gave  licence  to  us  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  and  assign  the  Manor  or  Place, 

called  Le  Ledenhall,  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  City  aforesaid,  and  the  Advowsons  of  the  Churches  of  St.  Peter  of  Cornhill,  and  St.  Margaret 
Patyns  in  the  same  City,  which  are  held  of  the  King  himself  in  free  burgage,  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  London  aforesaid,  and 
their  successors,  to  the  use  of  the  said  Commonalty  for  ever,  and  to  the  said  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  of  us  the 
Manor  or  place  called  Le  Ledenhall  aforesaid,  with  the  appurtenances  aforesaid,  and  the  Advowsons  of  the  Churches  aforesaid,  and  to  hold  to  them 
and  to  their  successors  aforesaid,  to  the  use  of  the  said  Commonalty  as  is  aforesaid  for  ever,  the  statute  enacted  concerning  not  putting  lands 
and  tenements  into  mortmain,  or  the  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents  and  advowsons,  aforesaid,  being  holden  of  the  King  himself  in  free-burgage 
as  is  aforesaid,  notwithstanding ; — Know  ye,  that  we  the  aforesaid  Richard  Whityngton,  John  Heende,  John  Shadworth,  and  William  Askham, 
by  these  presents  have  demised  and  infeoffed  the  aforesaid  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Manor  or  place  called  Le  Ledenhall,  with  the 
appurtenances  in  the  City  aforesaid,  and  of  the  Advowsons  of  the  Churches  of  Saint  Peter  of  Cornhill,  and  Saint  Margaret  Patyns  aforesaid.  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  said  Manor  or  place,  with  the  appurtenances  aforesaid,  and  .lie  Advowsons  of  the  Churches  aforesaid,  to  the  same  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  and  their  successors  :  To  the  use  of  the  Commonalty  of  the  same  City,  to  be  holden  of  the  said  Lord  the  King  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
In  testimony  whereof  we  have  set  our  seals  to  this  our  present  Charter.  Thomas  Knolles  then  being  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  aforesaid,  John 
Penn  and  Thomas  Pike,  then  Sheriffs  of  the  same  City,  with  these  witnesses,  Stephen  Sewall,  John  Attelee,  John  Buycke,  John  Somer,  John 
Whitwell,  and  others.  Dated  at  London,  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  June,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  since  the 
Conquest. 


In  1419,  Simon  Eyre,  Citizen  and  Alderman,  appears  to  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a  public  Granary 
upon  this  spot ;  as  related  by  Stow,  on  the  authority  of  “  certain  evidences  of  an  alley  and  tenements  pertaining 
to  the  horse-mill,  adjoining  to  the  said  Leaden-hall  in  Grass  Street,  given  by  William  Kingstone,  Fishmonger, 
unto  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill. ”a  I  he  building,  however,  seems  to  have  been  decayed,  or  the  whole 
o  the  founder  s  design  was  incomplete,  upwards  of  twenty  years  afterwards  ;  since  “  to  make  anew  a  common 
gnmary,  was  one  of  those  costly,  but  highly  useful  and  ornamental,  improvements  in  the  City,  undertaken  by 
the  Corporation  in  1442-43,  under  the  Mayoralty  of  John  Aderly,  or  Hatherly.  The  others  were  to  erect  and 
build  various  conduits  of  fresh  water,  with  standards  and  other  devices,  and  machines  and  leaden  pipes  running 
upwards  of  three  miles,  both  above  and  under  the  earth;  and  also  to  set  up  a  handsome  cross  in  the  West 
Cheap.  Some  interesting  ancient  views,  with  a  copious  account  of  all  these  edifices,  are  contained  in  the  First 
v  oiume  of  the  present  work  ;  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  original  Latin  licence  granted  by  Henry  VI.  in  the  21st 

year  ot  his  reign  for  the  encouragement  of  these  undertakings,  empowering  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  to  buy  200 

odders  of  lead  ‘  anywhere  within  the  realm,  and  to  bring  it  to  London  without  any  arrest;”  and  also  to  hire  as 
many  plumbers,  masons,  kc.  as  from  time  to  time  they  might  have  occasion  for.b  The  year  following  this 
t  ie  Parson  and  Parish  of  the  Church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  in  London,  assigned  to  Henry  Frowicke, 
tie  ayor,  the  Aldeimen,  Commonalty,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  all  their  tenements  with  their  appurte¬ 
nances,  sometimes  called  the  Horse-mill,  in  Grass  Street,  for  the  annual  rent  of  four  pounds,  &c.  towards  the 

enlmging  of  the  granary  at  Leaden-hall :  seeing,  says  the  deed  of  conveyance,  that  the  honourable  and  mighty 


»  In  a  volume  of  official  returns  of  the  chantries  attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  drawn  up  in  the  rei-n  ot  Edward  VI 
Kingston  gave  to  find  one  priest,  a  lamp,  and  an  ohit,  all  his  lands  in  the  Parish,  £44.  7s.  4rf.  P  °  U 

b  Patent  Rolls  21st  Henry  VI.  Part  %Mtmbr.  14. 


it  is  recorded  that  \TLlian 
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man, —  “  nobilis  et  potens  vir,”  Simon  Eyre,  Citizen  of  London,  with  his  other  works  of  piety,  is  effectually 
determined  to  erect  and  build  a  certain  granary,  upon  the  soil  of  the  same  City  at  Leadenhall,  at  his  own  charges 
for  the  common  utility  of  the  same  City.  ’  & 

The  building  then  completed  was  of  squared  stone,  and  of  a  quadrangular  form,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
views,  having  a  large  Chapel  on  the  eastern  side  ;  over  the  porch  of  which  the  founder  caused  to  be  inscribed 
from  Psalm  cxvii.  16,  according  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  “  Dexter  a  Domini  Exaltavit  Me:”  the  rio-ht  hand 
of  the  Lord  hath  exalted  me :  a  tablet  on  the  north  wall  within  the  chapel,  exhibited  the  following  inscription 
also  commemorative  of  him,  commencing,  “  Honor andus  famosus  mercator,  Simon  Eyre,  hujus  opens,  Sfc  The 
honourable  and  famous  Merchant,  Simon  Eyre,  Founder  of  this  Work,  once  Mayor  of  this  city,  Citizen  and 
Draper  of  the  same,  departed  out  of  this  life  the  18th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ 
l  l-5y,  and  the  38th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth* 
in  Lombard  Street.’’" — His  will  is  tilled  with  charitable  bequests  ;  ordering,  says  Stow,  who  gives  an  abstract  of  it 
from  his  own  perusal,  “  somewhat  to  be  distributed  to  all  prisons  in  London,  or  within  a  mile  of  that  City,  to  relieve 
them.  Moreover  he  gave  2000  marks  (1333/.  65.  8 d.)  upon  a  condition,  which,  not  performed  were  then  to  be 
distributed  to  maids’ marriages,  and  other  deeds  of  charity.  He  also  gave  3000  marks,  (1999/7,  to  the  Company 
of  Drapers,  upon  condition  that  they  should,  within  one  year  after  his  decease,  establish  perpetually  a  master,'  or 
warden,  five  secular  priests,  six  clerks,  and  two  choristers,  to  sing  daily  divine  service  by  note,  for  ever  in  his  Chapel 
of  the  Leadenhall :  also  three  schoolmasters,  with  an  usher ;  to  wit ;  one  master  with  an  usher  for  grammar,  one 
master  for  writing,  and  the  third  for  singing ;  with  housing  there  newly  built  for  them  for  ever:  the  master  to 
have  a  salary  of  10/.  and  every  other  priest  tl.  ;  every  other  clerk  51.  6s.  8 d.,  and  every  other  chorister  5  marks 
(3/.  6s.  8d.) :— And  if  the  Drapers  refuse,  this  to  do  within  one  year  after  his  decease,  then  the  3000  marks  to 
remain  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Christ’s  Church  in  London,  with  the  condition  to  establish  as  aforesaid,  within 
two  years  after  his  decease  ;  and  if  they  refused,  then  the  3000  marks  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  executors  ’as  they 
best  could  devise  in  works  of  charity. —Thus  much  for  his  Testament,  not  performed  by*' establishing  of  divine 
service  in  his  Chapel,  nor  free-schools  for  scholars;  neither  how  the  stock  of  3000  marks,  or  rather  5000  marks,, 
was  employed  by  his  executors  ever  could  be  learned.” 

The  CImpel  in  Leadenhall,  however,  was  not  left  wholly  neglected,  since  in  1466-67,  the  6th  of  Edward  IV.,, 
a  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  consisting  of  sixty  priests,  with  other  brethren  and  sisters,  was  founded  under 
the  Kin^  s  licence,  in  the  same  building,  by  William  Rouse,  John  Risby,  and  Thomas  Ashby,  Priests.  Some  of 
these  ecclesiastics  performed  divine  service  every  market-day  in  the  afternoon,  to  any  persons  who  were  willin'*  to 
attend;  and  once  in  the  year  the  whole  convent  assembled  and  had  solemn  service,  with  procession  of  all  °the 
brethren  and  sisters.  This  foundation,  therefore,  was  in  the  year  1512  with  great  propriety  confirmed  to  the  sixty 
Tiinity  Priests  and  their  successois,  at  the  will  of  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  by  an  act  of  the  Common-Council. 
In  the  volume  of  official  returns  of  the  chantries  attached  to  the  Parish-Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill, 
drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  is  stated  that  the  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  Brother-hood  at 
Leadenhall,  given  for  the  maintenance  of  obits  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  amounted  to  7  /.  10s.  yearly. 

I11  the  preceding  notice  of  the  services  performed  at  Leadenhall  Chapel,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  establishment 
of.  a_  Market  on  this  spot,  is  but  little  less  ancient  than  that  of  the  granarv  and  religious  fraternity;  though  it  was 
originally  more  celebrated  for  wool,  cloth,  and  iron,  than  for  provisions.  The  second  Charter  granted  to  London  by 
Edward  IV.,  August  27th,  1463,  gave  Tronaye,h  or  weighing  of  wares,  and  especially  of  all  wool,  to  the  City,  to  be 
h olden  at  Leadenhall,  and  no  where  else  within  three  miles;  soon  after  which  the  Corporation  made  suit’ to  the 
King  foi  additional  letters  patent  to  establish  their  right  over  this  tronage  of  wool  in  the  staple  held  at  Westminster. 
Order  was  therefore  to  be  taken,  says  Stow,  “  by  discretion  of  Thomas  Cooke,  then  Mayor,  the  Counsel  of  London, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Fielding,  then  Mayor  of  the  Staple  at  Westminster,  and  of  the  King’s  Council,— what  should  be  paid  to 
the  Mayor  and  Aldeiman  of  the  City,  for  the  laying  and  housing  of  the  wools  there,  that  so  they  might  be  brought 
forth  and  weighed.”  A  patent  to  this  effect  appears  upon  the  Rolls  entitled  “The  King’s  grants  to  the  Mayor  and 
Ciiizens  of  London,  that  the  Tronage,  or  Ponderage,  of  Wools,  which  was  at  Wesminster,  shall  be  for  the  future 
at  the  Leadenhall  at  London.” 

So  eaily  as  the  year  1484,  Leadenhall  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  sort  of  general  storehouse,  rather 
than  as  a  gianaiy ,  for  which  purpose  it  was  at  length  wholly  disused.  From  some  unknown  casuality  a  great  fire 
happened  theie,  when  much  housing  was  destroyed,  together  with  all  the  stocks  for  guns  and  other  provisions 
belonging  to  the  City  ;  amounting  to  a  very  considerable  loss,  and  no  less  charge  in  the  repair.  In  the  Fourth  of 
the  annexed  Views,  that  of  the  Old  Skin  Market,  in  which  the  ancient  granary  is  seen  above  and  at  the  back 


-  »  Sir  S‘T"  EVe  wa»  1 Sheriffs  London  in  1484,  and  Lord  Mavor  in ,1445.  the  24th  year  of  Henry  VI.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Eyre,  of  Brandon,  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk  ;  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have  risen  to  wealth  and  eminence  from  a  very  inferior  situation  in  life,  which  may  also  he  inferred  from  his  inscription  mentioned 
above.  He  originally  belonged  to  the  Company  of  Upholders,  “  and  then,”  says  Stow,  “  by  changing  his  ropy,  a  Draper this  was  probably  at  the  time  he  was  elected' 
Major,  when  he  would  be  required  to  become  a  member  o  one  of  the  twelve  principal  Companies  of  London  :  a  practice  which  was  first  discontinued  bv  Alderman  Wilkes, 
on  his  election  in  1  /  /4.  The  or.ginal  trade  ot  Eyre  was  that  of  a  Cordwamer,  though  he  probably  at  length,  became  a  dealer  in  leather ;  for  it  is  related  that  his  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  ot  his  property  was  receiving  into  his  house  as  a  lodger  a  Flemish  Trader,  who  had  arrived  in  the  Thames  with  a  freight  of  tanned  leather,  at  the 
time  there  was  a  great  demand  for  it  and  only  a  short  supply  of  it  in  England.  When  he  learned  what  “  his  guest  had  to  dispose  of,  he  made  so  successful  a  bargain  for  the 
whole  freight,  well  knowing  where  to  vend  it,  as  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortune  lie  left  behind  him.”- Another  version  of  the  same  story,  printed  in  the  Universal 
Magazine  for  1782  Vol  lxxi.  page  348,  states  that  a  vessel  from  Tripoli  Men  with  leather  having  been  wrecked'on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  Eyre  procured  as  much  inonev  as 
he  could  raise  from  his  friends,  and  then  travelled  on  foot  to  Penzance,  where  he  bought  the  remainder  of  the  freight,  which  he  disposed  of  to  considerable  advantage.  ‘  He 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  morocco  leather  into  England— Sir  Simon  Eyre  likewise  gave  to  the  City  the  Cardinal’s  Hat  Tavern,  in  Lombard: 
Street  with  a  tenement  on  the  eastern  side,  and  a  mansion  behind  ,  together  with  an  alley  leading  from,  Lombard  Street  to  Cornhill,  with  the  appurtenances,  all  which  were 
newly  built;  towards  a  Brotherhood  of  Our  Lady  in  the  Church  of  fet. Mary  Woolnoth.  He  left  issue  a  son  Thomas,  who  was  also  succeeded  by  a  son  bearing  the  same 
name.  '  p 

b  The  word  Tronage  signifies  the  customary  toll  or  duty  for  weighing  of  wool,  &c„  as  Trorm  means  the  beam  at  which  it  is  weighed,  and  Tronator  the  officer  wno 
attends  it.  The  second  of  these  terms  is  used  m  the  2nd  Stat.  Westminster,  1285,  chap.  25,  for  a  scale  beam,  and  that  of  Tronage  hasVxisted  from  the  time  of  Edward  Ik 
The  original  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  Icelandic  1  noun,  a  hi  uk,  crane-or  scale-beam,  whence  the  Scottish  term  Tion  is  also  derived 
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of  the  covered  sheds, — it  may  be  observed  how  much  that  building  must  have  been  damaged,  by  the  patched 
eparation  of  the  wall  with  brick  and  different  sorts  of  stone.  The  upper  windows,  also,  instead  of  having  been 
restored  uniformly  with  those  beneath,  with  cinquefoil  stone  arches,  consist  only  of  the  most  common  transom 
casements. 

A  curious  document  is  extant  of  the  year  1503,  the  18th  of  Henry  VII.,  consisting  of  a  request  from  the 
Commons  of  the  City  concerning  the  usages  of  Leadenhall,  which  shews  that  the  market  had  then  declined,  and 
was  very  imperfectly  regulated;  and  that  the  building  itself  was  of  but  little  value  to  the  Corporation.  The 
following  is  copy  of  this  record  : 

“  Please  it  the  Lord  Maior,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  to  enact,  that  all  Frenchmen  bringing  Canvas,  Linen  Cloth,  and  other  wares, 
to  be  sold  ;  and  all  Foreigns  bringing  Wolsteds,  Saies,  Stamina,  Kiverings,  Nails,  Iron-work,  or  any  other  wares  ;  and  also  all  manner  Foreigns 
bringing  Lead  to  the  City  to  be  sold  ; — shall  bring  all  such  their  wares  aforesaid  to  the  open  Market  of  the  Leadenhall,  there,  and  no  where  else, 
to' be  shewed,  sold,  and  uttered,  like  as  of  old  time  it  hath  been  used  ;  upon  pain  of  Forfeiture  of  all  the  said  wares,  shewed  or  sold  in  anv  other 
place  than  aforesaid  :  The  shew  of  the  said  wares  to  be  made  three  days  in  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  It" is  also 
thought  reasonable  that  the  Common  Beam  be  kept  from  henceforth  in  the  Leadenhall ;  and  the  Farmer  to  pay  therefore  reasonable  rent  to  the 
Chamber  :  for  better  it  is  that  the  Chamber  have  advantage  thereby  than  a  foreign  person  ;  and  also  the  said  Leadenhall,  which  is  more  cliam-abie 
now  by  half  than  profitable,  shall  better  bear  out  the  charges  thereof.  Also  the  Common  Beam  for  Wool  at  Leadenhall  may  pay  a  yearly  rent  to  the 
Chamber  of  London  towards  the  supportation  and  charges  of  the  same  place  :  for  reason  it  is,  that  a  common  office,  occupied  upon  a  common 
ground,  bear  a  charge  to  the  use  of  the  commonalty.  Also  that  Foreigns  bringing  wools,  or  any  other  merchandise  or  wares  to  Leadenhall,  to  be 
kept  there  for  the  sale  and  market,  may  pay  more  largely  for  keeping  of  their  goods  than  Freemen.” 


But  though  the  granary  of  Leadenhall  had  been  perverted  from  the  founder’s  original  design,  it  appears  to 
have  been  more  than  once  examined  and  restored.  In  1512,  the  3rd  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Roger  Acliilv 
entered  the  Mayoralty,  there  were  not  found,  says  Stow,  “one  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  in  all  the  garners  of 
the  City  ;  either  within  the  liberties,  or  near  adjoining :  through  the  which  scarcity,  when  the  carts  of  Strafford 
came  laden  with  bread  to  the  City,  as  they  had  been  accustomed,  there  was  such  press  about  them  that  one  man 
was  ready  to  destroy  another  in  striving  to  be  served  for  their  money.  But  this  scarcity  lasted  not  long;  for  the 
Maior,  in  short  time,  made  such  provisions  of  wheat,  that  the  bakers,’  both  of  London  and  of  Stratford,  were’weary  of 
taking  it  up,  and  were  forced  to  take  back  more  than  they  wished  :  and  for  the  rest  the  Maior  laid  out  the  money, 
and  stowed  it  up  in  Leadenhall,  and  other _  garners  of  the  City.  This  Maior  also  kept  the  City  so  well,  that  he 
would  be  at  the  Leadenhall  by  four  a  clock  in  the  summer  mornings ;  and  from  thence  he  went  to  "other  markets  to 
the  great  comfort  of  the  citizens.” 

.  the  10th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  September  28th,  1519,  the  Commons  of  London  presented  the  following  very 
curious  memorial,  “  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Mayor,  and  his  Worshipful  Brethren  the  Aldermen,  and  the 
disci eet.  Commissioners  in  this  Common  Council  assembled,  ’ — concerning  a  variety  of  purposes  for  which  Leadenhall 
might  properly  be  used ;  and  which  the  Corporation  appears  to  have  allowed. 

“  Meek]y  beseeching,  Sheweth  unto  your  good  Lordship  and  Masterships  :  Divers  and  many  Citizens  of  the  City,  who  with  vour  favours  under 
correction,  think  that  the  great  place  called  the  Leadenhall,  should,  nor  ought,  not  to  be  let  to  farm  to  any  person  or  persons,3  and  especially  to 
any  fellowship  or  company  incorporate  ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  Hall  for  a  term  of  years,  for  such  inconveniences  as  thereby  mav  ensue  and 
come,  to  the  hurt  of  the  common-weal  of  the  said  City  in  time  to  come ;  as  somewdiat  more  largely  mqy  appear  in  the  articles  hereafter  followin'*. 
I-ust  If  any  assembly  or  hasty  gathering  of  the  Commons  of  the  said  City,  for  oppressing  or  subduing  misruled  people  within  the  said  City, 
hereafter  shall  happen  to  be  called  or  commanded  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  other  Governors,  of  the  said  City  for  the  time  bein'*  •  there ‘is 
none  so  convenient  and  meet  a  place  to  assemble  them  in  the  said  City,  as  the  said  Leadenhall,  both  for  largeness  of  room  and  for  their  sure  defence 
in  time  of  their  counselling  together  about  the  premises.b  Also  in  that  place  have  been  used  the  artillery,  guns,  and  other  common  armours,  of 
the  said  City,  to  be  safely  kept  m  readiness  for  the  safeguard,  wealth  and  defence,  of  the  said  City  to  be  had  and  occupied  at  times  when  need 
required  ;  as  also  the  store  of  timber  for  necessary  reparations  of  the  tenements  belonging  to  the  Chamber  of  the  said  City,  there  commonly  hath 
been  kept if  any  Triumph  or  Noblesse  were  to  be  done  or  shewed  by  the  Commonalty  of  the  said  City,  for  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign 

or  lie  King  and  the  realm,  and  for  the  worship  of  the  said  City  ;  the  said  Leadenhall  is  the  most  meet  and  convenient  place  to  prepare  and 
order  the  said  Triumph  therein,  and  from  thence  to  issue  forth  to  the  places  therefore  appointed. -7/em  :  if  any  Largesse  or  dole  of  any  money 
made  unto  poor  people  ot  this  City,  by  or  after  the  death  of  any  worshipful  person  within  the  said  City,  it  hath  been  used  to  be  done  and  given  in 
the  said  Leadenhall  ;  for  that  the  said  place  is  most  meet  therefore. -Item  .-  the  honourable  Father  that  was  maker  of  the  said  Hall,  had  a  special 
wil  intent,  and  mind  as  it  is  commonly  said,  that  the  market  men  and  women  that  came  to  the  City  with  victuals  and  other  things,  should  have 
X”1 T„l  dl(igS’" Leadenhall  m  wet  weather,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wares  dry;  and  thereby  to  encourage  them,  and  all 
to  f,™  1  l  kfk,i  !  ™  1  ai}d  dhSlr,e’  th®  m,T  PIent,eously  t0  resort  t0  said  City  to  victual  the  same.  And  if  the  said  Ilall  should  be  let - 
ZlT  i  W1  °fi  !ne  honourable  Father  should  never  be  fulfilled  nor  take  effect.— Item :  If  the  said  place,  which  is  the  chief  fortress,  and  most 
necessary  place  within  all  the  City  tor  the  tuition  and  safeguard  of  the  same,  should  be  let  to  farm  out  Jf  the  hands  of  the  chief  heads  of  the  said 

Wideb  Cnd I  tVny„  6r  b°?y  pohtlC:  xt  m,Sht  at  length,  by  likelihood,  be  occasion  of  discord  and  debate  between  the  said  bodies  politic. 
Winch  God  defend.  For  these,  and  many  other  great  and  reasonable  causes,  which  hereafter  shall  be  shewed  to  this  honourable  court  your  said 

fetTit  mav  MwavCVeCe8H  V  *"2  ^  **  “  the  hauds  °f  this  City,  and  to  be  surely  kept  by  sad  and  discreet  leek  fT»  such 

any  bod J  politic.”  *  ^  ^  ***  8"d  0CCupied  for  the  common-weal  of  the  said  City,  when  need  shall  require  ;  and  in  no  wise  be  let  to 

f  “Gar  M28,  continues  Stow,  “the  20th  of  Henry  VIII.,  surveyors  were  appointed  to  view  the  garners 

f  le  lfy  namely  those  at  the  Bridge-house,  and  Leadenhall,  how  they  were  stored  of  grain  for  the  service  of  the 

y*  And  llere  11  should  be  noticed  that,  of  old  time,  the  bakers  of  bread  at  Stratford  near  Bowc  were  allowed 


Essex  in  a  famine  in  the  44th  £££  P°m  *  P^’*  «*"  *  ««?*  <*  ^“>on  from 


It  is  not  long  passed, 

Ther  was  a  careful  commune  whan  no  Cart  came  to  lown 
With  Baked  Bread  fro’  Stratford  :  tho  ’gan  beggers  wepe, 

And  workmen  vver  agast.  A  little  this  will  be  thought  long 

In  date  of  our  dryght,  in  a  drye  Apriell,  a  thousand,  and  tlfrce  hundred,  twice  thirty,  and  ten.” 

Edit.  Loud.  I<>j0.  4to.  Pussu3  13,  fol.  ixviii  rev. 
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>TTllIOt  m-  THE  CMATPEL,  ©e  the  -  HOLY  TRINU TY; H  .1F.  adirwh  ,v 
TIlK  1‘arish of  st Peter  upon  Coxrihill,  London. 
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to  bring  daily,  excepting  on  the  Sabbath  and  principal  feasts,  divers  long  carts  laden  with  bread-  the  same 
being  two  ounces  in  the  penny  wheat  loaf  heavier  than  the  penny  wheat  loaf  baked  in  the  Citv  :  the  same  to  be 
sold  in  Cheap  (Cheapside  ;)  three  or  four  carts  standing  there,  between  Gutheran’s  (now  Gutter)  Lane,  and  Fauster’s 
(Foster)  Lane  end  ;  one  cart  in  Cornbill,  by  the  Conduit,  and  one  other  in  Grass  (Grace)  Church  Street.” 

The  sale  of  provisions  within  the  immediate  precincts  of  Leadenhall,  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1522, 
when  the  Hippier s  of  Rve  in  Sussex  sold  fresh  fish  there.* *  At  this  time  the  name  seems  also  to  have  belonged 
to  a  market  held  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cornhill,  opposite  the  ancient  granary;  but  the  foreign  butchers  °or 
those  who  were  not  Freemen  of  the  City,  had  standings  without  the  verge,  in  the  High  Street  of  Lime  Street 
Ward,— on  the  north  side  of  the  present  Leadenhall  Street, — opposite  the  citizens’  houses,  where  they  sold  meat 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  the  inhabitants  deriving  considerable  benefit  by  the  ground  which  they  occupied. 
When  this  was  observed  by  the  Corporation,  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  1533,  that  the  butchers  also  should  be 
obliged  to  attend  in  Leadenhall  Market,  where  stalls  and  blocks  were  erected  for  their  accommodation-  their 
standings  being  paid  for  to  the  Chamber  of  London.  At  the  same  time  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  having- 
ascertained  the  reasonable  prices  of  beef  and  pork  to  be  \d.  per  lb.,  and  veal  and  mutton  §  d.  per  lb.  in  pursuance 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  their  regulation,— it  was  found  thatsuch  regulation  rather  increased,  than  reduced 
the  price,  and  the  Act  was  therefore  soon  after  repealed.1* 

It  was  probably  the  advancing  success  of  Leadenhall  as  a  general  mart,  which  occasioned  such  considerable 
exertions  to  be  made  in  1534,  to  have  the  proposed  national  Bourse ,  or  Exchange,  for  Merchants,  to  be  established 
on  the  same  spot.  At  this  time  their  meeting-place  was  in  the  open  air  in  Lombard  Street,  which  was  exposed  to 
many  inconveniencies ;  and  though  various  plans  had  been  proposed  for  their  rf  moval,  the  first  effectual  attempt 
was  made  in  1531,  by  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  Knight,  the  King’s  Merchant,  then  Sheriff  of  London.  His  exertions 

however,  were  not  successful,  although  he  sufficiently  interested  Henry  VIII.  to  induce  him  to  send  letters  to  the 

City  three  years  afterwards,  directing  the  building  of  a  Bourse  at  Leadenhall.  Many  Common  Councils  were 
therefore  called  for  the  purpose  ;  but  in  1535,  during  the  Mayoralty  of  John  Champneys,  “  it  was  fully  concluded 
that  the  Bourse  should  remain  in  Lombard  Street  as  afore,  and  Leadenhall  be  no  more  spoken  of  concerninw  this 
matter.”  b 

During  the  time  that  the  body  of  Henry  VIII.  lay  in  state  in  his  Chapel  at  Westminster,  for  about  twelve 
days,  to  February  13th,  1547,  Leadenhall  was  one  of  the  places  where  his  funeral  dole  was  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  the  City,  by  the  hands  of  his  Almoner,  Nicholas  Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  others,  his  ministers  and 
asssistants.  It  consisted,  says  Stow,  who  probably  witnessed  it,  of  “  great  plenty  of  money,  and  was  given  both  in 
open  doles,  and  by  way  of  proclamation.”0 

About  this  time  was  the  period  of  the  youth  of  Stow,  when  he  relates  that  the  use  to  which  Leadenhall  was 
then  applied  was  as  follows :  “  In  a  part  of  the  north  quadrant,  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  gate,  were  the 
common  beams  for  weighing  of  wool  and  other  wares ;  as  had  been  accustomed:  on  the  west  side  of  the  market 
were  the  scales  to  weigh  meal.  The  other  three  sides  were  reserved,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  making  and  resting 
of  the  pageants  shewed  at  Midsummer  in  the  watch.  The  remnant  of  the  sides  and  quadrants  were°employed  for 
the  stowage  of  woolsacks,  but  not  closed  up:  the  lofts  above  were  used  partly  by  the  painters  in  working  for  the 
decking  of  pageants  and  other  devices,  for  beautifying  of  the  watch  and  watchmen.  The  residue  of  the  Tofts  were 
letten  out  to  merchants,  and  the  wool-winders  and  packers,  therein  to  wind  and  pack  their  wools.” 

The  ancient  use  of  Leadenhall  as  a  storehouse  for  arms,  appears  to  have  been  continued  or  resumed  during 
the  Civil  Wars;  probably  being  made  such  when  the  City  was  fortified,  in  1642-43.  In  the  tumult  which  beWn 
in  Moorfields  on  Sunday,  April  10th,  1648,  a  party  of  the  insurgents  attacked  the  Lord  Mayor’s  house,  forced  die 
guard,  and  brought  thence  a  piece  of  ordnance,  with  which  they  captured  the  magazine  at  Leadenhall.  All  that 
day  they  were  gathering  forces  through  the  City  by  beat  of  drum,  and  shouts  for  God  and  King  Charles;  but 
early  the  next  morning  General  Fairfax  entered  without  opposition  at  Aldersgate,  charged  the  main  body  at 
Leadenhall,  received  the  fire  of  their  cannon,  and  finally  dispersed  them. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  subsequent  use  of  this  place  as  a  market  before  the  Fire  of  London, 
is  taken  ftom  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  apparently  the  recollections  of  a  foreigner  then  living  in  England, 
and  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  with  the  intention  of  shewing  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  its  supplies,  as  well  as  its  importance  long  previous.*1— “  Then  in  Leaden-Hall  you  may 
see  ye  quantety  of  wooll,  which  is  ther  vented  euery  weeke,  brought  in  after  it  hath  been  sorted  by  ve  - 


So  late  as  1528-29,  the  20th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  James  Spencer  being  Lord  Mayor,  six  bakers  of  Stratford  were  amerced  in  the  Guildhall  of  London  for  making 
loaves  under  the  Assize  ;  hut  Stow  records  that  those  bakers  discontinued  serving  the  City  about  thirty  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Survey  of 
London,  which  would  bring  the  time  to  1568.  *  J 

*  Rippiers  are  persons  who  bring:  fish  from  the  sea-roast  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  original  word  is  Riparii ,  and  is  derived  from  Ripa.  a  river,  or  river-banks. 

The  Act  referred  to  was  that  pa>c»ed  25th  Henry  VIII.,  153*2,  «lmp.  iii.  fixing  the  prices  as  above  stated,  and  ordering  theu  Haver-du-pois1'  weight  to  be  used  by  ail 
butchers  :  which  weight  was  enforced  by  another  Act,  2(ith  Henry  VIII.  1533,  chap.  i.  In  bis  27th  year,  1535,  chap.  xix.  these  Acts  were  suspended  for  two  years  ;  and  in 
his  33rd  year,  1541,  chap.  xi.  they  were  repealed  on  the  petition  of  the  Masters,  Wardens,  and  Fellowship,  of  the  Butchers  of  London.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  above  prices,  a  fat  ox  was  sold  in  London  for  26*.  8d.  at  the  most ;  a  fat  wether  or  calf,  for  3s.  4d.;  a  fat  lamb  for  Ud.  ;  fat  mutton,  for  Sd.  the  quarter:  a  hundred 
weight  of  beef,  for  4s.  Sd.  at  the  dearest  time,  and  pieces  of  beef  weighing  from  2^1bs.  to  31bs.  and  upwards,  1  d.  each,  or  thirteen  or  fourteen  such  pieces  for  1  '2d.;  at  every 
Butcher  s  stall  in  the  City.  After  the  price  was  fixed,  however,  the  graziers  gained,  and  the  butchers  lost:  since  the  former  knew, or  were  supposed  to  know,  the  weight 
of  their  cattle,  and  made  the  whole  charge  amount  to  the  standard,  which  at  length  procured  the  above-mentioned  petition  and  repeal.  About  the  time  now  referred  to,  the 
number  of  butchers  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  did  not  exceed  80,  each  of  whom  killed  9  oxen  weekly ;  but  when  Anthony  Munday,  continued  Stow’s  Survey  in  1033, 
the  butchers  were  estimated  at  120,  each  killing  six  oxen  per  week. 

c  The  alms  ordered  by  the  King  s  Will,  were  1000  marks,  (6H6L  13s.  4 rf.)  to  be  given  lC  to  the  most  poore  and  nedy  people  that  may  be  found  :  common  beggars  as 
mooli  as  may  be  avoyded  :  pait  in  the  same  place,  and  thereaboutes,  where  it  shall  pleas  Almighty  God  to  call  us  to  his  mercy  ;  part  by  the  way  ;  and  part  in  the  same 
place  of  our  buriall. Rymer  a  Fcadera,  2nd  Edition,  Vol.  xv.  page  111.  As  Henry  died  at  Westminster,  the  poor  of  London  were  included  in  his  funeral  dole,  in 
conformity  with  the  second  provision  mentioned  in  his  testament. 

d  harleian  MSS.  No.  6900,  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  “a  book  in  folio,  being  a  catalogue  of  books  relating  to  the  City  of  London,  with  many  other  illustrations  of 
its  history  and  antiquities.  ’  The  article  above  cited  will  be  found  near  the  dose  of  the  volume,  entitled  “  Seuerull  thinges  omitted  relating  to  ye  elustration  of  \e  famous 
Citcy  of  Loudon  as  of  tl  er  Marketts  and  fuyres.” 
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Stapplers;  besides  euery  Tusday* *  and  Fridaye  you  haue  ye  tanners,  exposing  tlier  tanned  leather  of  all  sortes 
for  salle  — And  likewise  ye  butchers,  for  ye  sale  of  their  raw  Iiydes,  stines,  and  pelfces,  euery  Friday  :  and  thence 
it  is  that  ye  shoowmaker  fnrnesheth  him  selfe  with  leather,  leastes,  and  belles  of  wood,  for  his  vse.  And  vp 
staires  you  haue  vast  quantities  of  nalles  of  all  sortes  and  vses,  brought  from  y*  countc.ry,  as  Crornigen,  and  other 
iron  worke :  whereto  the  ironmonger  resorteth  to  furnish  his  shop. — And  in  ye  same  Leaden  Halt  you  have  a 
market  well  furnished  with  all  sortes  of  prouision,  as  Beefe,  Veale,  Mutton,  Lam,  Bacon,  Fouie  of  all  sortes, 
Butter,  Chese,  Fish  of  all  sortes,  Hearbage  in  an  abundance,  for  ve  furnishing  of  this  grate  citey  with  all  thenges 
nedeful  for  ye  sustenance  of  mankinde:  and  was  well  worth  the  cite  of  an  inquisitive  man;  as  may  be  well 
observed  when  ye  grave  and  cunning  Gundemore,  ye  Spanish  Imbassador,  was  here  in  yc  time  of  King  James  the 
first,  there  were  few  wekes  passed  over  his  head  wherein  he  did  not  set  a  day  aparte  for  ye  veiling  of  our 
markets,  and  other  sites,  which  he  thought  worth  his*  observation  :  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  we  here  in  London 
spent  more  meate  in  a  weke,  then  was  expended  in  all  Spaine  in  a  3'earc.” 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  in  which  Leadenhall  continued  until  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666, 
v,  hich,  in  this  part  of  the  City,  terminated  near  the  present  spot ;  the  contemporary  surveys  of  the  destruction 
representing  the  line  of  its  ravages  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  principal  building,  the  size  and  solidity  of 
which  were  considered  to  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  flames.  Even  of  this  edifice,  however,  liitle  mofe' 
than  the  stone  work  was  left  standing,  all  the  houses  around  it,  and  in  the  yards  belonging  to  it,  being  entirely 
destroyed  :  though  it  appears  that  the  space  within  was  soon  and  easily  cleared,  since  about  September  7th  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  markets  to  be  held  at  Leadenhall,  the  Tower,  Mile-end  Green,  &c.  An  apartment 
within  the  building,  designated  “  the  great  room,”  perhaps  the  ancient  Chapel,  was  also  taken  by  the  Parish 
of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  to  be  fitted  up  for  public  worship,  whilst  that  Church  lay  in  ruins  after  the  same  fire, 
at  the  rent  of  26/.  per  annum/ 

In  subsequently  restoring  Leadenhall  as  a  market-place,  the  quantity  of  ground  employed  for  that  purpose 
was  considerably  increased,  there  being  then  added  to  it  all  the  courts  and  yards  belonging  to  the  building,  with 
tome  other  adjoining  portions  bought  by  the  City :  so  that  the  country  butchers,  &c.  were  now  actually  included 
within  its  limits,  and  no  longer  left  standing  in  the  highway  between  the  corners  of  Gracechurch  Street,  and1 
Lime  Street,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  passengers.  At  the  time  that  markets  were  so  held,  there  belonged 
to  them  certain  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  clean  the  streets  where  they  stood,  remove  the  soil  left  behind,  and 
furnish  those  who  attended  them  with  boards  and  other  accommodations.  These  officers  were  called  Sergeant- 
Yeoman,  Yeoman  of  the  Channel,  Yeoman  of  Newgate  Market,  Foreign-taker,  See.,  and  they  received  certain 
allowances  from  the  dealers  for  their  labours  ;  but  when  the  City  Markets  were  let  t.o  farm  after  the  Great  Fire, 
the  farmers  themselves  made  all  provisions  and  received  all  dues,  and  the  officers  retained  only  their  names.0 
i  he  rates,  tolls,  and  duties,  to  be  so  taken  were  fixed  by  an  ordinance  of  Common  Council,  September  17th, 
1674,  called  Hooker’s  Act,  because  it  passed  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  William  Hooker  ;d  and  in  I678  it  was 
fanner  reguiated  and  explained  by  another  table  of  charges,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  standard  for  Mr.  Toby 
Iiumfrey,  who  took  a  lease  of  the  City  Markets  in  1 677.  By  this  table  “  every  stall  or  standing  of  8  feet  long 
and  4  feet  broad,  for  the  sale  of  flesh-meat  or  fish,  under  the  public  shelter  of  Leadenhall,  was  not  to  exceed  3s. 
per  week  and  every  standing  of  6  feet  long  and  4  feet  broad,  in  the  same  was  not  to  exceed  2s.  Gd .  per  week. 
In  all  the  other  public  markets  similar  standings  were  charged  but  2s.  per  week.  The  lessees,  however,  contrived 
to  raise  very  large  additional  exactions  in  all  the  markets;  and  in  1696  Thomas  Burden,  and  Thomas  Kilner, 
Gentlemen,  farmers  of  Leadenhall,  the  Stocks,  Honey-lane,  and  Newgate,  Markets,  were  accused  of  extortion  by 
memorial  of  the  dealers  addressed  to  the  Common  Council.  A  committee  of  enquiry,  consisting  of  four  Aldermen 
and  four  Commoners,  was  immediately  appointed,  and  on  July  29th,  they  reported  that  the  regular  rates  received 
by  Burdett  and  Kilner,  from  the  market  places  amounted  to  £6379.  19s.  lOi.,  for  provisions  bought  and  sold  in  the 
streets  £4516.  10s.,  and  for  fines  and  admissions  from  the  tenants,  £2194.  The  committee  considered  that  the 
farmers  had  forfeited  their  lease,  and  on  August  5th  the  table  of  authorised  rates  was  again  published,  but  many  of 
the  abuses  still  continued.6  Burdett  and  Kilner,  however,  were  cast  for  extortion  in  tile  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  the 
award  of  which,  dated  June  10th,  1697,  was  that  they  should  give  up  a-ll  claims  to  unpaid  fines,  &c.  and  pay  £100. 
damages  and  costs/ — In  its  improved  state  Leadenhall  Market  became  one  of  the  largest,  best  supplied,  and  most 
general  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  adds  the  Rev.  John  Strype,  in  1720,  when  he  published  his  excellent  edition  of  Stow’s 
Survey  of  London^  if  I  should  say  of  Europe,  I  should  not  give  it  too  great  a  praise.”— The  whole  extent  of 
ground  which  it  then  occupied,  consisted  of  three  spacious  squares,  all  enclosed  with  buildings  ;  having  a  principal 
entrance  in  Leadenhall  Street,  under  the  broad-arched  gateway  of  the  old  building,  and  a  second  through  Queen’s 
College  Passage,  more  to  the  east.  Another  arm  of  the  same  turning  opened  into  the  upper  end  of  Lune  Street, 
and  three  smaller  passages  led  into  the  market  below  ;  whilst  in  Gracechurch  Street  there  was  one  entrance  through 
the  Spread  Eagle  Inn  Yard,  and  four  others. 

At  this  time  the  front  of  the  ancient  edifice  itself  stood  at  the  south-west  end  of  Leadenhall  Street,  and  one 
side  stretched  down  behind  the  houses  on  the  north-east  of  Gracechurch  Street.  The  north  front  presented 
a  large  stone  building  of  two  stories,  separated  by  buttresses  into  nine  divisions,  each  containing  two  small 


i",Ha']enhal1  Wa3  °rdeled  by  ACt  °f  ParlU,ne"t  Stm  t0  be  kept  0,1  T“-*day,  notwithstanding  any  custom,  &c,  t#  the  contrary,  13th  and  11th 

1  fifin'  y'n'  eX-ra{tS  llv  Vt'StT1b1°°l(9  °f  fk P.ei™ 8  Cor"hi1!*  b-v  th?  la‘e  Mr- Robert  Wilkinson,  now  in  the  City  Library  at  Guildhall, -This entry  u  dated  Nov.  4th. 
1GGD.  3  lie  minutes  of  the  Vestry  held  March  5th, ,1670,  ai;e  dated,  “  at  the  Coappell  iu  Leadenhall.’’  *  /  •  > 

Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London.  Yol.  II.  hook  v.  chap.  29.  paye  39S. 

J  Ibid,  chap  22.  page  311. 

•  Ibid.  chap.  29.  pages  399,  400. 
t  Ibid  chap.  22.  page  310. 
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square  windows,  one  over  the  other,  the  lower  divided  by  a  mullion  with  two  cinquefoil  arches.  .At  each,  of  the 
corners  of  the  hall,  was  an  octangular  turret  containing  the  staircases,  lighted  by  small  arched  windows  and 
covered  with  a  pinnacle,  which  rose  above  the  flat  leaded  battlements  and  opened  upon  them  ;  and  over  the  centre 
of  the  front  roof  was  suspended  a  bell  beneath  a  wooden  canopy,  of  a  shape  similar  to  those  at  the  corners  thouo-h 
somewhat  larger.  The  basement  story  at  one  period  exhibited  a  line  of  broad  arched  windows,  with  an  arched 
doorway  at  each  end,  and  a  gateway  of  the  same  form  in  the  centre,  with  a  narrow  foot  passage  on  the  western 
side.®  Thi§  part,  however,  was  subsequently  concealed,  like  the  interior  cloisters,  with  several  small  shops  and 
sheds;  the  tiled  roofs  of  which  reached  almost  to  the  bases  of  the  lower  windows.  The  apartments  of  this  buildim>- 
were  long,  narrow,  and  dark,  having  very  low  ceilings,  with  the  windows  close  to  them,  and  were  occupied  for  a 
variety  of  purposes:  as  the  western  side  for  the  reception  of  goods  bolonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  the 
eastern  as  the  Colchester  Baize  Hall,  and  the  north  end  as  a  warehouse  for  the  sealing  of  leather.  This  part  of 
Leadenhall  was  taken  down  about  1793,  and  a  line  of  shops  and  houses  erected  on  the  site. 

The  first  of  the  interior  squares  was  immediately  behind  the  north-east  corner  of  Gracechurch  Street  •  and 
from  its  peculiar  appropriation,  was  at  one  period  called  the  “  Beef  Market.”  This  was  properly  Leadenhall 
Market,  as  it  lay  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Hall  its-elf,  and  was  entered  from  the  ancient  gateway  in  Leadenhall 
Street.  It  comprised  a  space  of  160  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  80  feet  in  breadth  from  east  to  west 
containing  about  an  hundred  stalls  for  butchers  ;  many  of  them  measuring  8,  10,  or  12,  feet,  by  4,  5,  or  6 ;  fitted 
up  with  racks,  hooks,  blocks,  and  all  other  conveniences,  and  sheltered  by  roofs  or  the  warehouses  above.  In  the 
same  court  on  Tuesday  was  held  the  Leather  Market,  which  was  also  greatly  resorted  to  by  tanners;  on  Thursday 
the  Colchester  waggons  came  to  it  with  baize,  and  fellmongers  with  wool  ;  on  Friday  it  was  used  for  the  sale  of 
raw  hides,  or  occasionally  of  tanned  leather  to  curriers,  and  on  Saturday  for  selling  of  beef  and  other  provisions. 
The  site  of  this  court  is  still  occupied  by  part  of  the  Skin  and  Leather  Market ;  and  of  three  sides  a  square  of 
warehouses.  The  rest  of  Leadenhall  was  taken  down  in  June  1812  ;  considerable  improvements  were  made  there 
in  1814  ;  and  in  1816  the  whole  of  the  Leather  Market  was  rebuilt. 

The  second  court  mentioned  by  Strype  was  situated  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  former,  and  called  “the 
Green  Yard  Market;”  because  it  was  anciently  a  green  plat  of  ground.  It  then  became  the  City’s  storehouse 
for  building  materials;  and  the  southern  part  was  at  length  converted  into  “the  Flesh  Market,’’  for  veal,  mutton, 
lamb,  &c.  The  court  in  which  it  was  held  contained  170  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  90  feet  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south  ;  and  it  included  140  standings  for  butchers,  roofed  over,  and  of  the  same  size  as  those  in 
the  Beef  Market.  In  the  middle  of  this  court,  in  Strype’s  time,  was  a  row  of  shops  for  fishmongers,  with  kitchens 
or  rooms  over  them,  extending  from  north  to  south ;  and  at  the  south-west  side  stood  a  fair  market-house  raised 
upon  columns,  having  vaults  beneath,  and  rooms  above,  surmounted  by  a  clock  and  bell-tower.  The  tenements 
about  the  court  were  then  inhabited  chiefly  by  cooks,  victuallers,  See.  and  the  streets  leading  into  it  by  other  dealers 
in  provisions.  This  part  of  Leadenhall  Market  was  rebuilt  in  1730,  with  a  new  opening  into  Lime  Street;  when  the 
old  Green  Market  was  left  vacant,  and  the  stalls  for  meat  and  fish  removed  more  to  the  south.  The  site  of  all  these 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Wholesale  Butcher  Market. 

The  third  court  of  Leadenhall  was  formerly  called  “the  Herb  Market,”  because,  adds  Strype,  only  “herbs, 
roots,  fruits,  See.  are  there  sold.”  It  was  then  about  140  feet  square,  the  west,  east,  and  northern,  sides  having 
covered  walks,  with  columns,  enclosing  28  standings  for  gardeners,  with  cellars  beneath  ;  and  another  ratme  0"f 
covered  stalls  for  the  sellers  of  tripe,  &.c.  The  south  side  was  occupied  by  victuallers,  butchers,  poulterers,  &c. 
The  whole  of  this  capacious  square  is  now  covered  with  a  high  slated  roof  with  skylights,  and  filled  with  counters, 
aud  forms  the  Poultry  Market. 

The  whole  of  Leadenhall  Market,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  last  mentioned,  is  situate  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  the  ancient  boundary  being  fixed  at  a  passage  into  Lime  Street,  formerly  called  “  the 

Green  Yard.”b  Under  the  year  1656,  the  vestry-books  contain  an  entry  that  “  September  24th  beinge  Wednesday, 

the  Churchwarden,  five  parishioners,  arid  Air.  Jarman,  the  Citie  Carpenter,  Clement  Bacon,  Clerk,  and  Walter 
Yonge,  Sexton,  all  went  into  the  Green  Yard  in  Leaden  Hall,  to  view  the  bounds  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  upon 
Cornhill.  At  which  they  found  an  ancient  peece  of  brass,  whereon  was  engraved  the  date  of  the  yeere  1626, 

fastened  on  the  side  of  the  doore-post,  at  which  door  they  enter  into  Lime  Street  through  a  little  Alley.  Mr. 

Bedford,  the  Clerk  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  beeinge  present,  saw  the  peece  of  brass  nailed  there.”  The 
boundary-plate  is  now  fixed  against  the  south  wall  of  the  offices  belonging  to  the  East  India  House,  in  the  fourth 
turning  into  Leadenhall  out  of  Lime  Street,  which  enters  nearly  opposite  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Wholesale 
Butcher  Market;  with  a  similar  mark  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch  fixed  beside  it.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  same  passage  is  a  boundary  plate  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  Such  ure-the  principal  features 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  Market  of  Leadenhall. 


The  Engravings  which  are  attached  to  these  notices,  exhibit  tbe  last  remains  and  dilapidated  state  of  the 
original  Hall  and  Chapel  at  the  time  of  their  final  removal.  The  first  is  a  North-East  view  of  the  Chapel,  and 
North  end  of  the  Outside  of  the  Hall,  as  seen  from  the  entrance  in  Leadenhall  Street ;  and  through  the  arch  on 
the  right  are  seen  part  of  the  interior  cloisters  which  surrounded  the  court  containing  the  Leather  Market. 

The  South-East  view  of  the  same  Chapel,  and  South  end  of  the  Exterior  of  the  Hall,  shews  their  appearance 


*  A  small  etching  of  this  part  of  the  Hall,  taken  in  17S2,  will  lie  found  in  Carter’s  Views  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  England.  Lonrl.  17Bo-93,  21to.  Yol.  v.  plate  sevlii. 
"  The  Parish  Clerks’  Surety  of  London,  1732,  12mo.  page  127. 
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from  the  old  Green  Market,  subsequently  called  the  Pea  Market,  and  the  present  Skin  Market ;  near  where  the 
Liinehou.se  and  Blackwall  stages  now  stand.  Above  the  Hall  are  seen  the  steeple  and  turret  of  the  Churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Michael,  Cornhill.  The  passage  on  the  right  looks  into  a  part  of  the  Skin  Market  immediately 
behind  Leadenhall  street ;  and  the  gateway  on  the  left  into  the  quadrangle  of  the  Leather  Market. 

In  the  Third  enoravino-  is  oiven  a  view  of  the  Interior  of  Leadenhall  Chapel  looking  East ;  when  it  was  used 
as  a  warehouse  for  skins  and  tanned  hides;  a  short  time  previous  to  its  final  demolition  in  June  1812.  This 
Chapel  projected  eastward  from  the  exterior  of  the  eastern  cloisters  of  Leaden  Hall,  from  which  it  was  entered 
by  a  laro-e  arched  doorwav,  having  the  arms  of  the  founder  over  the  centre  ;a  and  on  each  side  of  the  interior  arch 
was  a  perforated  gothic  screen,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  building  was  oblong,  and  was  divided  on  the 
exterior  sides  into  four  parts,  by  buttresses  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  separating  as  many  large  windows 
of  the  depressed  pointed  arch  form,  each  parted  into  three  lights,  by  stone  mullions  with  cinquefoil  arches  ;  the 
window  at  the  eastern  end  being  considerably  larger  than  the  others,  and  containing  five  lights.  On  the 
outside  the  Chapel  was  almost  completely  enclosed  by  a  case  of  wooden  sheds,  which  reached  nearly  to  the 
bases  of  the  windows.  It  was  covered  with  rafters  and  tiling  of  the  coarsest  modern  workmanship,  instead  of  the 
ancient  roof,  which  had  been  pointed,  and  was  supported  within  by  carved  brackets  of  chesnut  wood,  resting  on 
corbels  let  into  the  walls  against  the  buttresses:  but  of  those  brackets,  only  the  scrolls  and  one  fragment 
remained  when  the  building  was  destroyed.  Within  the  Chapel,  at  the  south-west  corner,  was  a  small  oaken 
door  curiously  studded  and  pannelled,  opening  into  a  square  apartment,  which  had  probably  been  the  sacristy ; 
against  the  walls  of  which  Mr.  John  Thomas  Smith  discovered  some  slight  remains  of  painted  figures.15  One  of 
these  exhibited  the  cheek,  ear,  and  side  of  a  head,  with  long  yellow  hair,  flowing  over  blue  and  red  drapery;  the 
whole  very  much  resembling  the  paintings  discovered  in  St.  Stephen  s  Chapel,  Westminster,  executed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Those  at  Leadenhall,  however,  were  neither  embossed  nor  gilded  ;  but  were  outlined  and  shaded 


with  red  ochre. 

Plate  IV.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  Skin  Market,  taken  from  the  old  quadrant  or  cloisters  of  Leadenhall,  and 
lookino-  Eastward  through  the  arch  in  the  centre.  These  cloisters  consisted  of  a  series  of  broad  pointed  arches 
separated  by  the  buttresses  of  the  building,  which  were  nine  in  number  on  the  east  and  west,  and  six  on  the  south. 
Some  of  the  arches  were  closed  up  with  brick  walls,  others  had  doors  or  windows  formed  in  them,  and  the  mouldings 
of  all  were  injured  or  destroyed  ;  so  that  they  exhibited  an  air  of  ruin,  repaired  in  the  coarsest  and  most  imperfect 
manner.  They  were  also  still  farther  darkened  and  concealed  by  the  tiled  sheds  and  pillars  which  reached  almost 
to  the  lower  line  of  windows;  the  rusted  iron  bars  and  shattered  casements  of  which  added  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  Hall  itself,  and  gave  to  it  in  its  latter  time  the  appearance  of  a  prison. 


a  These  arms  are  generally  blazoned  Gules,  bazantee,  two  fhinches  sable,  each  charged  with  a  lion  rampant  guardant,  argent. 

b  Topographical  Antiquities  of  London.  Lond.  1815,  4to.  page  18,  Plates  8,  9,  where  will  be  found  two  very  excellent  and  interesting  engravings  of  Leadenhall, 
the  Interior  of  th«  Chapel  looking  West. 


London.  — >  Fublithed  1? 


June  1822  by  Jlobert  Wilkinson  N?125 IbicTiurch  Street.  1Z$ 
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Discovered,  in  1821,  at  the  Corner  of 


WHITCOMB  STREET,  FORMERLY  CALLED  HEDGE  LANE. 


In  1821,  the  workmen  employed  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  intended  new  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Cockspur  Street,  on  opening  the  ground  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Hedge  Lane,  or  Whitcomb  Street,  and  near 
the  west  entrance  of  the  King’s  Mews,  they  observed  several  rude  and  unshapen  pieces  of  sculpture,  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  parts  of  a  Corinthian  capital ;  also  a  large  stone  of  a  conical  form  (placed  in  the  fore-ground 
of  the  annexed  view)  on  whose  top  were  remains  of  sculptured  foliage,  &c.  On  further  excavation,  and  clearing 
away  the  earth,  were  discovered  the  fragments  of  three  walls,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  and  wffiich  no  doubt 
were  remains  of  some  eminent  building ;  though  of  such  remote  date  as  to  forbid  any  positive  decision  of  the  time 
or  purpose  of  its  erection.  The  largest  of  these  fragments,  which  measured  about  six  feet  in  thickness,  lay  east  and 
west,  and  stood  by  itself;  and  opposite,  on  the  west  side,  were  the  other  two,  which  lay  north  and  south,  the. 
southern  end  of  the  first  touching  the  northwest  end  of  the  other,  in  a  parallel  direction  ;  these  did  not  exceed  four 
feet  in  thickness.  The  distance  from  the  east  end  of  the  larger  fragment  to  the  outside  of  the  other  two  walls  was 
about  sixty  feet.  The  were  in  good  preservation,  particularly  the  northmost  of  the  two,  which  rose  nearest  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  very  compact,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  be  broken  by  driving  into 
them  large  iron  crows.  The  parts  had  evidently  been  connected  by  others,  decayed  and  gone,  and  the  ruins 
altogether  made  a  venerable  and  interesting  appearance,  though  we  presume  they  had  formed  but  a  small  part  of 
the  original  structure. 

The  materials  that  composed  these  mural  fragments  were  various,  and  well  worthy  of  notice,  consisting  of 
ragstone,  some  chalk,  a  few  bricks,  and  particularly  of  silicious  substances,  that  had  no  doubt  contributed  much  to 
their  durability  ;  the  bricks  in  the  composition  prove  them  to  be  of  very  ancient  date,  as  well  as  the  circumstance 
that  Hedge  Lane  ran  immediately  by  the  site  of  these  ruins,  and  was  about  two  centuries  ago  a  lane  bounded  by  a 
hedge,  that  in  all  probability  these  ruins  were  buried,  if  not  entirely  unknown  at  that  time. 

Their  discovery  has  given  rise  to  numerous  conjectures  as  to  the  original  building  :  the  most  prevalent  (and, 
perhaps,  the  best  founded)  of  which  is,  that  they  were  the  remains  of  the  Royal  Mews  burnt  in  1534,*  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  became  neglected  and  buried  after  the  fire :  this  idea  is  supposed  to  account  for  their 
concealment  so  many  years  ;  but  if  even  this  were  the  case,  they  certainly  had  been  connected  with  a  still  older 
Duilding,  of  which,  perhaps,  we  have  not  the  smallest  account.  They  are  by  some  supposed  the  remains  of  a 
religious  edifice,  from  the  circumstance  of  human  bones  having  been  dug  up  among  the  ruins.  Pennant  mentions 
a  hermitage  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine,  which  anciently  stood  near  Charing  Cross,  as  also  a  small  church  near  the 
same  spot ;  but  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  west  of  the  foundation,  nor  did  the  place  of  the  former  exactly  agree 
with  them.  Some  conjecture  them  to  be  remains  af  an  obscure  chapel,  fallen  into  decay  through  neglect,  want  of 
money,  or  from  some  other  cause,  and  of  which  no  memorial  has  been  preserved ;  while  others  think  them  to  have 
been  the  base  of  the  ancient  Charing  (originally  called  Chere  Reine,  or  dear  Queen’s)  Cross,  set  up  in  honour  of 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  the  First,!  as  the  last  place  where  her  corpse  rested  on  its  way  to  be  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  All  these  are,  however,  mere  suppositions ;  and  it  can  only  be  added,  that  the  reader,  presented  with 
these  surmises,  and  a  faithful  representation  of  the  ruins  and  their  locality,  is  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  respecting 

them. 

*  For  an  account  of  which  see  Pennant’s  London,  edition  1813,  page  151. 

t  Queen  Eleanor,  on  her  journey  to  Scotland,  died  in  Lincolnshire,  whence  her  body  was  brought  for  interment  in  the  Abbey  ;  and  every  place 
where  it  rested  was  made  to  perpetuate  her  memory  by  the  erection  of  a  Cross,  which  distinguished  marks  of  respect  are  well  known  to  have  been 
gained  by  her  conjugal  affection,  so  brilliantly  displayed  in  a  hazardous  exposure  of  her  own  life  to  save  that  of  the  King,  when  they  were  in 

Palestine. 


nebbeftc.del . 


Maddecks,  jcru/p . 
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NEAR  YORK  BUILDINGS,  STRAND. 


Down  to  e^sn  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  above  the  Temple,  was 
lined  with  the  mansions  and  gardens  of  the  English  nobility."  The  latter  differed  in  extent,  but  were  in  general 
spacious  and  stately.  In  many  places  they  descended  with  a  gentle  slope,  or  in  successive  terraces,  to  the  water’s 
edge,  where  they  were  commonly  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  of  brick  or  stone,  occasionally  embattled,  accommodated 
with  a  private  portal  and  stairs  for  landing  or  embarking,  and  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  handsome  water-gate. 
Specimens  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  mansions,  and  especially  of  York  House,  hereafter  referred  to, 
have  been  already  given  in  the  first  Volume  of  this  work,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Hollar;  whose  interesting 
prospects  of  ancient  London  exhibit  the  continued  series  of  gentilitial  residences  along  this  side  of  the  river. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  some  of  these  stately  gardens  and  edifices,  the  beauty  of  which  had  at  one  period 
frequently  excited  the  notice  of  foreigners,  began  to  disappear,11  or  to  give  place  to  inferior  buildings  and  streets: 
the  first  example  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  formation  of  the  New  Exchange,  on  the  site  of  the  stables 
belonging  to  Durham  House  in  the  Strand  ;  began  June  10th,  1608,  and  finished  in  the  following  November.0  This 
statement  occurs  in  a  manuscript  of  collections  relating  to  London,  written  some  time  after  the  Great  Fire,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Harleian  Library  ;d  and,  as  the  passage  may  be  also  considered  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  original  Hungerford  Market,  it  is  here  inserted. — “  And  now  wee  are  treating  of  Markets,  it  may 
be  worth  the  taking  notes  y‘  ye  ould  shambles  (were)  for  the  furnishing  of  London  before  the  time  of  King  James 
y*  first ;  who,  at  his  coming  to  London,  mighteley  immersed  in  building,  thorow  the  necessity  of  ye  grate  nomber 
of  people  which  came  and  followed  him  to  London,  at  his  excese  (accession  to)  of  the  crowne  :  which  induced 
the  Earle  of  Salusbury  to  build  a  Market  in  Westminster,  althou  against  the  Charter  and  priuileges  of  ye  Cite  of 
London;®  and  not  onely  that  market,  but  likewise  made  an  Exchange  out  of  that  which  was  y®  stables  belongen 
formerley  to  y®  Bishopes  of  Derham  :  and  this  was  y®  first  inlet  and  begenning  of  those  structures  for  noblemen 


»  The  custom  of  erecting  mansions  by  the  river  Thames  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Bishops,  and  an  established  residence  belonging  to  the  See  of  Canterbury 
seems  to  have  existed  at  Lambeth  in  the  eleventh  century  :  for  “  anciently,”  says  Sehlcn,  the  noblemen  lay  within  the  city  for  safety  and  security  ;  but  the  Bishop's 
houses  were  by  the  water-side,  because  they  were  held  sacred  persons  whom  nobody  would  hurt.” — Table  Talk,  Article,  “  Bishops  before  the  Parliament.’’  2. — After  the 
Great  Charters  of  1215  had  permanently  fixed  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  that  city  also  became  the  most  usual  place  for  holding  the  Parliament;  and 
therefore  many  of  the  Bishops  especially,  and  afterwards  others  of  the  nobility,  for  the  convenience  of  residence  whilst  in  attendance  on  it,  were  induced  to  erect  mansions 
along  the  edge  of  the  river;  which  at  length  formed  a  continuous  line  of  buildings  connecting  Westminster  and  Charing  with  the  City  of  London.  James  Howell  in  his 
.LondinopoHs,  Lend.  1657,  fol.  p.  348,  observes  that,  from  Dorset  House  in  Fleet  Street  to  Whitehall,  all  the  great  houses  built  on  the  Thames  were  Episcopal  Palaces, 
excepting  the  Savoy  and  Suffolk  House.  They  included  the  mansions  belonging  to  the  Sees  of  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath,  Coventry,  Llandaff,  Durham  and  Carlisle;  some  of 
which  were  erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  II. — Antiquities  of  Westminster,  by  J.  T.  Smith  and  J.  S.  Hawkins,  Esq.  Lond.  1807,  4to.  p.  4. 

b  The  stately  appearance  of  the  river-bank  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  noticed  by  John  Leland  in  his  Cygnea  Cantio,  Lond.  1658,  12mo.  p.  8.  verse  213,  or  vol.  ix  of 
Thomas  Hearne’s  edition  of  his  Itinerary,  p.  14. 

“  Mox  et  nobilium  domos  virorum,”fyc.  The  sight  embraces  in  its  ken 

Those  dwellings  of  illustrious  men. 

More  plainly  now  as  o’er  the  tide  Where  Thames  upon  his  banks  descries 

With  swift  yet  gentle  force  we  glide, —  The  brave,  the  courteous,  and  the  wise. 

Camden  in  his  Britannia,  first  printed  in  1586,  recites  some  laudatory  Latin  verses  by  a  German  on  the  same  subject : 

“  Tot  campos,  sylvas,  tot  regia  tecta,  tot  hortos,”  &;c. 

We  saw  so  many  woods  and  princely  bowers.  So  many  gardens,  dress’d  with  curious  care, 

Sweet  fields,  brave  palaces,  and  stately  towers,  That  Thames  with  Royal  Tiber  may  compare. 

t*  This  suburb,”  says  the  same  author,  “is  continued  to  Westminster  by  a  row  of  buildings  and  magnificent  houses  of  the  nobility  on  the  Thames  side,’*  and  he  adds  a  list  of 
he  principal  of  those  which  stood  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  They  seem,  however,  at  the  very  time  he  was  writing  to  have  been  in  decay,  since  he  exclaims  In  conclusion, 
4  hut  wh  y  do  I  name  these  which  have  changed  their  owners,  as  Fortune  has  also  disposed  of  them  Britannia,  edit,  by  Richard  Gough,  Lond.  1789.  fol.  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
(Trinobantes,  Middlesex.)— Of  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  London  soon  after  the  Restoration,  there  is  the  following  account  in  the  travels  of  Balthasar  De  Monconys,  in 
May  and  June,  16C3.— “  Beyond  the  Bridge,  in  going  up  the  Thames,  there  are  numerous  noblemens’  mansions  lining  the  water’s  edge;  if  indeed  they  can  be  called 
mansions  which  are  very  low  houses,  having  nothing  of  Architecture,  all  the  windows  too  small,  devoid  of  cornices,  and  which  are  in  truth  nothinc  more  than  square  openings 
made  in  the  walls.  Some  of  them  have  gardens  or  courts,  the  enclosures  of  which  extend  nearly  to  the  river  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  brick  covered  with  tiles,  which, 
being  of  the  same  colour,  are  disagreeable  objects  enough. — Boukin  Kham  House,  which  has  rather  a  handsome  portico  of  hewn  stone,  seems  tube  somewhat  better  than  the 
others,  but  is  going  to  decay.” — Journal  des  Voyages  de  Mons.  De  Monconys.  Lyons.  1666.  4to.  Seconde  Partie.  p.  8. 

c  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Strype,  1720,  Vol.  II.  book  vi.  chap.  i.  p.  3. — The  mansions  above  described  stood  backward  from  the  street,  looking 
towards  the  water,  but  the  stables  of  Durham  House  formed  a  series  of  low  ruinous  buildings  which  projected  from  the  main  line  of  the  Strand.  The  site  of  the  New 
Exchange  occupied  about  the  western  half  of  the  pile  of  houses  between  Durham  Street  and  George  Court,  now  facing  the  southern  end  of  Agar  Street.  In  outward 
appearance  the  New  Exchange  somewhat  resembled  the  exterior  of  the  original  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  upon  the  plan  of  which  it  was  designed ;  consisting  below  of  a 
paved  walk  over  cellars,  and  a  row  of  shops  above  :  and  M.  De  Monconys  observes  of  it,  p.  11,  that  at  “the  Little  Exchange  the  milliners  sell  their  goods  as  at  the  larger 
one,  but  it  is  not  so  fine  a  building ;  there  being  only  one  double  gallery  below,  and  the  same  above.”  Towards  the  Strand  it  presented  a  long  edifice  of  two  stories  or  galleries, 
with  dormer  windows  in  the  tiled  roof,  and  shops  beneath.  The  lower  story  was  formed  of  a  continuous  projection,  with  small  upright  windows  separated  by  panels  ;  and  the 
upper  floor  of  separate  bays,  each  containing  three  broad  transom-casements,  divided  by  ornamental  brackets,  decorated  with  mouldings,  between  which  were  retiring  intervals 
of  the  wall.  After  having  stood  for  nearly  130  years,  the  following  first  notice  of  the  removal  of  this  edifice  appeared  in  Common  Sense  or  the  Dnglishman’s  Journal,  for 
Saturday,  Aug.  6th,  1737:  “  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand  being  forthwith  to  be  pulled  down, and  houses  built  in  its  stead,  the  tenants  have  had  warning  to  quit  their  shops 
and  apartments  there  at  Michaelmas  next.”  A  portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  building,  apparently  of  the  age  of  James  I.,  was,  however,  remaining  until  1790  ;  soon  after 
which  it  was  taken  down  ;  and  an  interesting  engraving  of  it  will  be  found  on  the  first  plate  in  the  late  J.  T.  Smith’s  Antiquities  of  Westminster,  p.  5.  Small  representations 
of  the  entire  edifice  in  its  ancient  state,  may  be  seen  in  Ogilby  and  Morgan’s  great  Plan  of  London  published  about  May,  1682,  in  eight  sheets ;  in  that  by  Robert  Morden 
and  Philip  Lea,  first  published  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  continued  to  1732,  by  Thomas  Jeffereys,  in  18  sheets;  and  in  the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  in  Strype’s  edition  of  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  1720,  Vol.  II.  book  vi.  chap.  v.  p.  67. 

d  Harleian  MSS.  No.  5900 :  described  in  the  Catalogue,  as  “  a  book  in  folio,  being  a  catalogue  of  books  relating  to  the  City  of  London  :  with  many  other  illustrations  of 
its  history  and  antiquities.”  The  passage  referred  to  will  be  found  towards  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  a  part  entitled  “  seuerall  thinges  omitted,  relating  to  the  Elustration  of 
the  famous  Citey  of  London  : — as  of  ther  Marketts  and  fayres.  ’  From  the  singular  inaccuracy  of  the  spelling,  this  composition  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  foreigner,  written  from  his  own  recollections  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

«  This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  been  the  original  establishment  of  a  market  in  Westminster,  since  the  first  was  most  probably  the  very  ancient  one  held  at  the 
palace-gate ;  but  in  Strype’s  edition  of  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  II.  book  vi.  chap.  iii.  p.  58.  is  a  series  of  orders  for  the  Butchers  and  Poulters  of  Westminster,  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  Court-leet  holden  there  October  8th,  in  the  25th  year  of  Elizabeth,  1583,  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Cecil,  K.G.  Baron  of  Burghley,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and 
High  Steward  of  Westminster.  The  market-place  is  therein  stated  to  be  in  King  Street.  The  privilege  of  London  referred  to  in  the  ubove  extract,  is  contained  in  the  first 
ebarter  granted  to  the  City  by  Edward  III.,  March  6th,  1327,  which  provides  that  no  market  shall  be  held  within  seven  miles  of  it. 
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and  outlier  tenements  for  meaner  people,  in  the  adjasant  parts  of  London,  althou  expressly  ao-ainst  an  Acte  of 
Parliament  made  by  king  Henery  VIII.  in  ye— ;a  and  at  that  time  it  was  thought  that  London,  by  the  Court,  was 
too  rich  and  populous :  and  this  was  thought  by  the  building  of  markets  arid  the  Exchange  to  be  a  means  to 
mortify  the  citizens  of  London.,,b 

i  n?De  of  the  larS'est  mansions  and  estates  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  was  that  called  York  Place  •  which  in 
the  Plan  of  London  executed  by  Radulphus  Aggas  about  the  year  1560,  is  represented  as  extending  from  Durham 
1  face,  about  the  present  Adelpln,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  garden  of  the  modern  Northumberland  House. 
It  consisted  at  first  of  a  large  dwelling  or  inn,  called  Norwich  Inn,  as  forming  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of1 
that  bee and  after  various  changes  of  possessors,  the  estate  was  in  1649  bestowed  by  the  Parliament  upon  Thomas 
.Loid  Fairfax,  by  the  marriage  of  whose  daughter  and  heiress  Mary,  with  George,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham 

he, Wnv  J0  6  SfqTtrated.  famiIVf  YillierS-C  That  nobleman  resided,  or  at  least  possessed  a  mansion 

heie,  foi  several  years  both  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  Restoration;  but  his  volatile  and  improvident 
character  led  him  first  to  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  stately  house  and  gardens,  and  at  length  to  alienate  a  laro-e 
poition,  if  not  the :  whole  of  the  property  ;  though  the  streets  which  he  had  begun  to  erect  still  separately  retained 
R,dHa l.mesand  £tles’  whllst  llIl  memory  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  edifice,  they  were  collectively  catted  York 
Buildings  About  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of  those  erections  stood  the  Market  which  is  the  sublet  of  these 
pages  and  the  annexed  plate  ;  but  the  first  notice  in  which  any  of  the  Hungerford  Family  is  represented  as  residing 

aV  iV:1t  y  0  th!f  APOt’  StaieS  *he  dwelhri£  to  have  been  as  far  from  it  as  Durham  Yard,  or  about  the  present 
Ad  el  phi  Terrace.  “A  great  fire,”  says  Samuel  Pepys  in  his  Diary ,  April  26th,  1669,  ££  happened  in  Durham  Yard 

last  night,  burning  the  house  of  one  Lady  Hungerford,  who  was  to  come  to  town  to  it  this  night-  and  so  the 
house  i&  burned  down,  nevv  furmshed,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  girl  sent  to  take  off  a  candle  from  a  bunch  of 
candles,  which  she  did  by  burning  it  off,  and  left  the  rest,  as  it  is  supposed,  on  fire.  The  Kino-  and  Court  were  here 

IT!?’  T  S‘0ppeVhf  V/e,by  blowin»  up  the  next  From  this  destruction  it  has  been  Loosed 

probable  that  Hungerford  Market  originated,  as  many  other  public  improvements  have  done,  in  the  accidental 

c  earing  of  the  ground  ;  but  not  to  notice  the  great  distance  between  the  spot  to  which  that  fire  was  limited  and 
the  site  of  he  old  market, -the  sale  of  the  family  mansion  here  was  not  authorised  by  PariiamenruntilT©??  and 
the  charter  foi  holding  the  market  was  not  granted  until  two  years  later.  ' f 

k  Rlchard  Colt,  Eoa.re!  the  histonan  of  the  Hungerfords,  relates  nothing  of  the  time  or  manner  in  which 


«...  „,y. 

bec  ause  they  could  not  exercise  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  t  he  City  followed  them  n  Wo  h^h  fDVL;re  of  the  Poorer  sort  of  trades  and  occupations:  who 

of  these  trades  many  bad  commodities  were  made  and  vended  to  the wrone in  J  °f  three  or  four  “lie.  of  the  city.  By  ’relson 

ficers  met  with,  or  the  multiplication  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people  that  was  the  caufe  great  numbers  of  U  wefre,t!le  enc°“rageinent  these  petty  traders  and  arti- 

plaues;  espec.ally  on  the  eastern  parts  of  the  city.  This  was  at  length  much  comnlkined  of  of.ed  fit;e  .  we,re  e,ected  111  the  Sl‘hurbs,  where  before  were  fields  and  void 

stop  this  by  the  Queen’s  proclamation.”  Tins  ordinance  was  SaSat  ^  S>nd  v"  14  WaS  tllought  meet  to  take  some  course  to 

appears  to  have  been  tried  before  the  court  of  Star-Chamber.  Another  Act  passed inher’  35th  LiM  qTm  E  hzabeth,  1580;  and  in  1583  a  case  of  contempt  of  the  same 
several  tenements,  and  for  restraint  of  inmates  and  inclosures  in  and  about  tifr  Pitt  nf a  “  year,  lo92-93,  chap.  6,  was  “against  the  conversion  of  great  houses  into 
be  erected  within  three  miles  of  London  and  Westminster.  I11  1603  1st  year  of  James  I  "a^mclamar' tmmster  ;  Section  1.  of  which  orders  that  no  new  buildings  should 
inmates  and  multitudes  of  dwellers  in  strait  rooms  and  places,  in  and  about  the  Ci  y  of  London  and  for’1,.^'  1S9U<id’  °<;?a9ion«1  by  the  pIaSue  theu  in  London,  -  aganj 
Survey  of  London,  by  Strype,  Vol.  II.  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  32.  In  1657  the  Parliament  rnks  f  S  andf  pulling:,  down  of  newly  erected-buildings.”_Stow’s 

of  London,  and  within  ten  miles  thereof;  some  notices  ‘of  whTch  will  be  foundTn “  °f  buildi"”S  in  a"d  about  tiie  subm'bs 

b  In  Anthony  Mundav  s  addit bus  to  Stow  in  thn  *n  uie  account  ot  utdbourne  Hall  contained  in  this  work. 

for  building  it.  “  It  was  well  known  and  observed, ”  says  he  “  for  how' 'many  yelTs^k  ^"86’  V’T  fPPears  to  be  sometllinS  Eke  an  allusion  to  a  sudden  and  private  reason 
standing  north  from  the  house,  was  but  a  low  row  of  stables  ;’  old,  ruinous,  rlJw  to  felf  and  re°rv  SnVtehH  °  •  ^  pal.’t  bfclonSinS  ‘hereto,  (namely,  to  Durham  house, )  and 
which  consideration,  or  some  more  especial  respect  in  the  mind  of  the  Rio-ur  n  r^_un*  °Etlv  111  so  public  a  passage  to  the  Court  and  to  Westminster  ITnon 

such  order  in  the  matter,  that,  at  h/own  cosTandcha^^  Ear  ,ot  Salisbury,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  it  pleas"  him  to  tak 

and  m  the  very  same place  ’’-Strype’s  Stows  Survey  3  *  ^  °f  *  Very  S°°dly  and  beautifal  building  instead  thereof! 

Duke  had  libertytfre^ide^tTork  Sus'e  Sts  1^7“  uf  o^hls^Int^o^Cobhlm^Hs^  r’  7?'  ^  Cr°'™eI>  WaS  extl-emely  angry  at  the  match  the 

the  Protector  s  death.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Gearne  Villier 1  Duke  of  S1"ter>  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  until  after 

now  much  mined  through  neglect.”  ’  Went  to  see  ¥ork  IIouse  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  former  great  Buckingham"  but 

DuVehha!Tat!hlart')erihd  Wbe"  the  celebrated  George  SHeet^Villiere  Stree^Duke'strferOff  A^feftnd  Bu”k ^ of  Buckin9ham’  P"blished  in  1679,  which  points 
Duke  had  at  this  time  bougnt  a  residence  at  Dowgate  ,  Oil  Alley,  and  Buckingham  btreet,  were  erected  ;  it  should  be  observed  that  the 


From  damning  whatever  we  don’t  understand 

From  purchasing  at  Dowgate,  and  selling  in  the  Strand, 

tailing  streets  by  our  nurae  when  we  have  sold  the  land 

Libera  nos  Doinine  !* 


lVJAt  'fR  i  r  ft  .  x-iuera  nos  JJOinme ! 


C*  1 

carried  it  so  far  as  to  have  given  500  guineas  for  a  wig  to  figure  in  at  some  mm*  i  TT  rp  ,  .  . 

demolition  of  the  family-house  in  London,  on  the  site  of  which  now  sE  hI^’Tw  ^  IS  attribllted  the 
still  exists  under  a  niche  in  the  wall.”a  and  hungerford  Market;  where  his  bust 

lhe  personage  here  referred  to  was  of  the  youngest  branch  of  this  familv  1  TT 
Bourton,  or  Bourton-Inges,  near  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire;  and  was  the  eldes/s’on 17 7’  1^  ^Ll"»erfords  of  Black- 
°r  ^nBlony  Hungerford,  of  Farleigh  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Somerset  Fsn  an’  l  r  W£  tbe  twelve  children 
of  Oxford.5  He  was  originally  a  zealous  partizan  in  the  Parliament’s  armv^ainst  H  ^  ’  djUghtei;  of  Rice  J°nes, 
m  conjunction  with  Edmund  Ludlow  and  Colonel  Strode,  he  besieged  Wardour  Ca ^  tL  in  W  lVl^  “■  ,Ma?  l643’ 
i  1300  men.  Lord  Arundel  was  then  at  Oxford,  and  had  committed  hi«  ,  a,  •  \n  ^  ^tshire,  with  a  force  of 

of  Edward  Somerset,  fourth  Earl  of  Worcester,  with  only  twenty-five  soldiers^vet  wh  ^  Blanche’  fifth  daughter 
refused  at  once,  saying,  she  had  a  command  from  her  lord  to  kiep  it  and  that  summoned  to  surrender  she 

out  the  defence  for  nine  days,  and  then  capitulated  upon the mo^  LnourabL  Th^ 7°^  ^ 

bioke  as  usual,  but  were  soon  dislodged  from  the  fortress  by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Arundel  7*  thei  beSlegers 
oulered  a  mine  to  be  sprung  beneath  it,  and  thus  sacrificed  that  noble  structure  to  his  lo  1 retUrn’ 
Wardour  Castle  are  still  preserved  several  cannon-balls,  of  seven  and  nine  nn  l  i  tbe  Preseiit 

against  !t  when  the  besiegers  attempted  to  carry  it  by  storm."  There  are  twiftraet  S  ea,c  ’’  w  ”.C,J  wei'e  discharged 
to  this  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  as  a'parliamen/soldie'r,  and  which  at  the  least  few  f refate 
in  the  cause,  if  not  upon  his  personal  courage.  The  first  is  entiflpd  A  T  it  °77e  susPlcl°n  on  his  sincerity 

Baynton  in  Gloucester  :  shewing  the  true  manner  how  himself e  and.  Contain?  F  f^d  °I  Pembroke  from  Sir 
Malmesbury,  by  two  Lieutenant-  Colonels,  under  the  Earl  of  Stamford's  command  Zn  Edw,a7  ElJre  we/e  surprised  at 
to  some  scandalous  relations  in  print :  with  the  reasons  inducina  him  farm  1  ’  d  n  Pre tended  grounds,  and  contrary 

London,  January  22nd,  1642.  (1643)  4to.-In  this 7™  SirPd^d  Hungerford. 
pondence  between  Hungerford  and  Lord  Seymour ;  and  that  the  formeHm^ Baynt0n  had  Prroof  of  a  corres- 
the  troops  of  Baynton,  pretending  an  order  from  the  Parliament  wh.VI  l  "  i&fd  vano.us  means  of  drawing  away 
then  determined  to  seiL  him,  and  send  him  safely to  ^ 

there,  I  doe  verily  believe,”  says  the  writer  of  the  letter,  “  did  bribe  two  ?erf°rd  fled  f°  Clsseter;  “  and 

this  exploit;  for  he  fled  out  of  Wilts  about  six  weekes  ao-one  nnrl  pan.'  i  u-  7  t  Lieutenant-Colonels  to  perforate 
where  he  doth  now  reside,  and  onely  comes  skulking  now  and'  then  into  Wilt  g0odynto  Somersetshire, 

other  tract  is  entitled  Sir  Edward  Hvnaer ford’s  Vindimt^  f  li  e  Wiltshire,  to  put  tricks  upon  me.”— The 

King’s  forces,  after  it  was  taken  by  Sir  WiUial  WcdlZ ffl  ffTs^T9  °f!  •'»' Wiltshire,  to  the 

Hungerford  to  a  worthy  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  •  and  7L \  l  l  a  letterfrom  ^  said  Sir  Edward 
desire  to  be  truly  informed  of  the  whole  passage!  in  the  winZa  ?atisfaction  of  all  such  as 

weehe’s  time  in  A  prill  last.  London:  May  6thf  1643  4to  The^lefpnJ*  7%'  °f^Ialm.sbury>  Wlthm  lesse  than  a 
of  Malmsbury  he  was  ordered  to  take  dirge  if  it ; b^whla  hi  **"**»,*«  upon  the  capture 

defence,  he  found  it  without  ammunition  or  money  and  with  more  nS!  d  R  Tece\v,e-  lfc  mTTa  complete  state  of 

of  this  deficiency,  and  received  supplies  He  informed  Waller, 

“  perceiving  to  be  an  officer  able  and  fit  to  secure  the  town,”  he  ordered  hfmh  ? k ^  whom,  H;mgerfoni 

leaving  his  own  troops  behind  him,  withdrew  with  his  servants  to  Rath  *  TV  tdke  command  of  it,  and, 

Clifton  never  went  to  Malmsbury  at  all,  that  the  troops  there  were  weak  anTdtl  T  ®UPplie,s'  ,  Ifc  aPPears  that 
consequently  retaken  without  any  opposition  It  is  nrobable  +1  •  ^  ^  scontented,  and  that  the  town  was 

Royal  party,  which  will  account LPhPis  being  one  of  the s! xty  e ght ^Knilbt  ^ Hu/frford  i<>med  the 

previously  to  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II.  f  in  which  remn  also  he  f  &  °f  the„^rdf  of  the  Bath,  created 
revived  sports  of  Archery.  His  name  is  signed  to  a  tickefas  one  of  the^t?  “  7°  f  ^  fasbi.onable  Patr°ns  of  the 
Archers,  Julv  24th,  1676  ;e  of  whose  regiment  he  w*  s  T  ienLT  Cn  T  S  ewfrds  for  a  meeting  of  the  Finsbury 

March  21. t.  1861,  and  Colonel  when  they  shot  in  the  Artillery  Ground °A™ a  2?st‘  Park’ 

far  more  important  station,  as  High  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire  in  1631  7th  fp,  1G,S''-T  He  filled’  howevei-,  a 

Restoration  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Chippenham’  in  that  Cnn  t  J  r  C,bar  es  L’  and  hJ  Sltt,’ng  in  the 
1678,  1679,  and  1681  ;  in  1685,  1688,  and  1690,1  he  was  elected  for  that  of  Np  W<41  °h  ^  WaS  ^ °  returned  in  J66‘C 
1698,  1700,  and  1702,  for  that  of  Steynino-,  in  the  same  Conntv  thn  f?  *  Shoreham,  in  Sussex  ;  and  in  1695, 

in  the  House  of  Commons  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  for  the  purposed  secImn^iifmfrom^arrett.^sTr  EdVard 


| ^  aMr„,  ,„,hc  r,,„,r  ,t„ 

Knt  31  -Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  901.  pp.  68,  71,  entitled  <•  Coileetions  fo,  t  «  P  t  p  dlstIn£"lish^  *  situation  in  the  Countv  of  Wilts  ’’  ’ 

S  '  f  riL.Ta;  ‘*‘“1  '“V”1-  ?•  ?'•  «b  «»>'"'  «l»  if  A„S;  niniiS  l T ,„T„  1 In  th. 

c  A  very  interesting  account  of  this  seitre  will  be  fo,.nrl  in  that  nart  of  the  ,  person  represented  as 

Arundell  of  Wardour,  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Loud.  1829.  fol.  pp.  157-168.  V  °f  Modern  WUtthire  including  the  Hundred  of  Dunwortb,  by  James  Everard  Baron 

“  Sir  Edward  Hungerford’s  name  appears  the  t«  entv-sixth  on  the  “list  nffhorr  •  i.  •  .  nveraru,  saron 

Relation  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Creation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Honourable  ofder  of  the  ^ath'tZ  cJf  WdS  pleased  to  conf,er  thathonour  upon  them  ”-A  true 

®  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ftb.  1832.  Vol.  cii.  Part  1.  p.  113.  J  ttle  Bath>  the  18th  and  19 th  of  April,  1661.  Lond.  4to.p.2.  P 

Sir  Edward  Hungerford  is  aUo  oj of  Se^reflved  to  “he  EpUtS  IJedica norj.00"1’  MarSha‘ t0  the  ReS™ent  of  Archers.  Lond.  1682. 8vo.  p.  74  and  Postscript.  The  name  -f 
6  Hungerfordwna,  pp.  123, 125 .-Gentleman's  Magazine,  Aug.  1832 .  Vol.  cii.  part  ii.  p.  1 15. 
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s^!S^ 

P/.W  to  have  expired  with  him,  -  to-  j.^d^taS' M».  tolSe  *TuS 

izzifll^l  ■.  ^hv  >n or  the  w^- 1 the  posse  t°r f 

his  first  two  wives.  The  property  of  the  main  line  of  the  Hungerfords,  when  it  became  vested  in  him  was  also  gra- 
dually  dismembered  and  alienated ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  same  Journals,  Monday,  March  26th,  1677,  that  one  of 
four  bills  sent  down  from  the  Lords,  was  “to  enable  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  a  Member  of  tins  House  to  make 
leases  for  years  of  Hungerford  House,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex^  and  of  certain  other  houses  and  tenements  thereto  adjoining.”  This  bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
Tuesday,  April  10th,  and  his  other  and  more  extensive  estates  were  at  length  assigned  to  trustees,  by  whom  the 
ancien/family  possession  of  Farleigh  Castle  and  Manor  were  in  1686  sold  to  Henry  Baynton  ofSpye  Park,  Esq., 
who  also  dying  insolvent,  the  Castle  was  resold  under  a  decree  of  Chancery  to  Joseph  Houlston,  Esq. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  title  of  the  above  bill,  that  when  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  leased  out.  the  family 
house  in  the  Strand  he  had  no  other  design  than  that  which  is  expressed  ;  but  in  the  Har  eian  Manuscript  a  ready 
cited,  it  is  stated  that  from  the  success  of  Lord  Clare  in  the  market  which  he  had  established  in  his  new  bm  din  ^ 
in  Clement’s  Inn  Fields,  “they  haue  got  seuirall  charters  for  the  erection  of  seueral  outliers,  sence  the  yeare  1666 
as  those  of  St.  James,  by  the  Earle  of  St.  Albon’s  ;  Blumesbury,  by  the  Earle  of  Southamton  ;  _  Broke  Market,  by  the 
Lord  Broke;  Hungerford  Market,  and  Nupport  Market :  beside  the  Hay  Market,  ney  Channg-Cross,  and  that  at 
Petty-France,  at  Westminster ;  with  ther  Majesties  Fayre  in  ye  felrles  behind  Peckadelle.  Whatever  were  the 
original  design  of  Sir  Edward,  he  procured  Letters  Patent  dated  at  Westminster,  May  24th  1679,  the  31st 
Charles  IL,  giving  to  him  and  his  heirs  perpetually  the  privilege  of  holding  and  keeping  an  open  Market  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  throughout  the  year,  excepting  for  corn  and  grain,  upon  the  estate  described 

in  the  instrument  as  Hungerford  House,  alias  Hungerford  Inn,  situate  in  or  near  the  Stran  ,  in  le  ^nsl  0  * 

Martin  in  the  Fields.  This  mansion  appears  to  have  been  then  taken  down,  and  on  the  site  of  it,  and  the  grounds 
belonging  to  it,  the  original  Hungerford  Market  and  Buildings  were  erected,  bearing  the  name  o  tie  piopne  or, 
including  several  adjoining  courts  and  passages,  and,  for  the  period,  a  handsome  street  into  the  Strand.  _  lough 
the  opening  of  such  establishments  be  occasionally  noticed  in  the  very  brief  periodical  papers  of  the  time  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of  the  commencement  of  the  present ;  but  Hungeiford  Bui  ings  are  mci  en  a  y 
mentioned  in  the  London  Gazette,  from  Monday,  November  8th  to  11th  1680  A  more  particular  notice  occurs 
in  the  same  paper  from  Thursday,  June  2nd  to  6th,  1681  ;  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  to  give  free  liberty  and  licence  to  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  and  the  builders  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  and  about  Hungerford  Market,  to  proceed  in  the  rebuilding  and  finishing  the  stairs  and  causey  by  them 
begun  into  the  River  of  Thames  ;  which  will  speedily  be  finished  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Market.  Jane- 
way's  Impartial  Protestant  Mercury,  from  Friday,  October  14th  to  18th,  1681,  mentions  that  a  committee  as 
been  selected  in  council  to  enquire  into  some  affair  of  Hungerford  Market,  which  is  not  stated,  and  t  e  same 
paper,  from  Friday,  February  10th  to  14th,  1682-83,  mentions  an  assault  and  murder  at  a  butcher  s  shop  there, 
shewing  that  the  place  was  then  opened  and  established.  “  This  Market,  ’  says  Strype,  who  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  its  original  state  and  history,  “was  in  all  probability  to  have  taken  well,  especially  for  fruit  and 
herbs;  lying  so  convenient  for  the  gardeners  to  land  their  goods  at  the  stairs,  without  the  charge  and  trouble  of 
porters  to  carry  them  farther  by  land,  as  now  to  Covent  Garde. i  Market;  but  being  baulked  at  fiist,  it  tuins  to 
little  account,  and  that  of  Covent  Garden  hath  got  the  start;  which  is  much  restored  to,  and  well  served  with  all 


1  Hungerfordiana,  pp.  31, 32,  132.  Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  901.  pp.  68,  71. 

»  Hungerfordiana,  p.32.  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Vol.  cii.  p.  115.  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  states  that  Sir  E.  Hungerford  s  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  1  oor 
Knights  of  Windsor,  p.  32.  _  __  , 

c  Hungerfordiana ,  pp.  117,  23.  Henrietta  Maria  Anna  Hungerford,  who  married  John,  only  son  of  Lord  Crewe  of  Crewe  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  was  descended  from  John 
Keate,  Esq.  and  Frances,  also  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Hungerford.  Hungerfordiana ,  p.  24. 

d  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Somerset,  by  the  Rev.  John  Collirissm.  Bath  1791.  4to.  Vol.  iii.  p.  356.  , 

e  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  by  Strype,  Vol.  II.  book  vi.  chap.  v.  p.  76.  Strype  observes  that  the  Hungerford  mansion  was  a  largebut  old  house,  with  a  garden.  On  the 
iucceeding  page  he  thus  notices  the  residence  to  which  Sir  Edward  removed  when  the  former  was  destroyed  Spring-Garden,  a  very  large  open  place,  with  good  buul 
houses,  well  inhabited  ;  some  of  which  are  large,  with  good  gardens,  as  Sir  Edward  Hungerford’s,  where  the  Spanish  Ambassador  lately  resided. 
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fruit  and  herbs,  good  in  their  kind.”  The  disappointment  alluded  to  was  possibly  some  delay  in  the  opening  or 
completing  of  the  accommodations  of  the  Market,  but  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  probably  the  reason  that  other 
Letters  Patent  were  issued  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Knights,  their  heirs,  &c.,  dated  Westminster, 
July  9th,  1685,  the  first  year  of  James  II. ;  reciting  the  former  grant,  and  stating  that  they  had  become  by  purchase 
the  proprietors  in-fee  of  the  Market  established  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster. 
This  instrument  also  gave  the  additional  license  and  authority  to  all  persons  for  ever  thereafter  to  bring  and  expose 
to  sale  meal,  flour,  grain,  and  corn  ;  and  empowered  the  proprietors  to  take  toll,  &c.  according  to  the  usage  of  other 
markets.  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Ilchester  and  Lord  Holland ;  and  from  him  the 
property  of  Hungerford  Market  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Wise,  that  of  the  late  proprietor,  soon 
after  the  grant  of  the  second  charter. 

From  the  time  when  it  was  first  opened,  there  have  been  numerous  attempts  made  to  establish  the  trade  of  this 
place,  especially  as  a  fish-market  for  the  western  part  of  London  ;a  which,  however,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
and  most  effectually  prevented  by  a  statute  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  William  III.  1699,  chapter  xxiv. 
This  enacted,  that  Billingsgate  Market  be  every  day,  excepting  Sunday,  a  free  and  open  market  for  all  sorts  of  fish, 
and  that  any  person  may  buy  or  sell  there  :  that  all  buying  any  fish  there,  may  sell  them  again  in  any  other  market 
or  place  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  by  retail ;  but  that  no  person  shall  employ  himself,  or  be  employed,  in  buying  at 
Billinsgate  any  quantity  of  fish,  to  be  divided  by  lots  or  in  shares  between  any  fishmongers  or  others,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  sold  by  retail  or  otherwise  :  nor  is  any  fishmonger  to  engross  or  buy  any  quantity  of  fish,  but  what  shall  be 
for  his  own  sale  or  use,  under  the  penalty  of  20 1  for  each  offence ;  one  half  being  given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
and  the  other  to  the  prosecutor. 

It  is  probable  that  of  the  original  appearance  of  Hungerford  Market  scarcely  any  idea  can  now  be  conceived, 
but  its  aspect  in  the  latter  days  of  its  existence  is  represented  in  the  annexed  Engraving,  the  view  in  which  was 
taken  from  the  most  favourable  point  in  the  whole  place,  namely,  the  north-west  corner,  looking  towards  the 
river.b  In  the  centre  of  a  long  quadrangular  area  sood  a  capacious  and  convenient  market-house,  which  might 
possibly  have  been  the  production  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  and  which  consisted  within  of  a  lofty  spacious  hall, 
with  a  large  room  above.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  north  end  of  the  building  on  the  exterior,  was  a  black  marble 
;ablet  with  an  inscription,  surmounted  by  an  arched  recess  of  stone,  containing  a  bust  of  Sir  Edward  Hungerford, 
in  Roman  armour,0  with  flowing  hair  ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  being  a  representation  of  that  costly  dress  wig 
mentioned  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare.  This  bust  is  considered  to  be  the  only  known  portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Hungerford 
which  has  been  published,*1  and  was  perhaps  the  work  of  Gibbons:  it  is  represented  wfith  the  inscription  at  length 
beneath  the  annexed  View,  with  the  Armorial  Ensigns  of  the  Hungerford  family.6  On  each  side  of  the  Market- 
house  was  an  open  passage  between  it  and  the  houses,  the  upper  stories  of  which  projected,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
pavement,  and  were  supported  by  heavy  black  wooden  pillars,  forming  a  dark  colonnade  beneath -.  which  parts,  in 
the  latter  state  of  this  place,  with  several  vegetable  stalls,  a  few  butchers  residing  in  Hungerford.  Street,  and  some 
shops  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  — constituted  the  only  features  it  retained  of  a  market.  Even  this  appearance  was 
limited  to  the  western  side,  as  upon  the  eastern  the  original  colonnade  had  been  entirely  taken  down.  At  the  time 
the  present  view  was  taken,  the  great  centre  building  had  been  long  deserted  and  falling  into  decay,  and  was  then 
entirely  closed  ;  whilst  the  covered  appartments  adjoining  to  it  on  each  side  of  the  exterior,  which  were  originally 
desio-ned  for  butchers,  poulterers,  fishmongers,  &c.  were  converted  into  close  sheds  for  stables,  the  reception  of  carts 
and°carriages,  lumber,  or  the  large  working  utensils  of  various  persons  resident  on  the  spot ;  excepting  the 
north  end  °which  was  occupied  by  an  engine-house  and  a  cow-keeper.  After  the  decline  of  the  market,  the 
very  long  upper  floor  of  this  building  was  used  as  a  school-room  for  the  charity-children  of  St.  Martin's  Parish/ 
and  subsequently  it  was  for  many  years  engaged  by  a  congregation  of  French  Protestants/  but  at  the  time  of  the 


a  The  most  celebrated  scheme  for  supplying  Westminster  with  fish  at  a  reduced  rate,  was  that  introduced  in  1761 ,  patronized  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  wherein  the  fi-h 
were  to  be  brought  from  the  coast  in  light  land-carriages.  On  Friday,  October  1  6th,  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  such  fish  was  opened  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and 
another  had  been  previously  set  np  in  Oxford  Market.  In  1762  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  procured  for  the  plan,  but  after  about  two  years  trial  it  entirely  faded,  as  it  was 
stated  for  want  of  farther  and  proper  encouragement ;  and  on  Monday,  May  13th,  1765,  Mr.  John  Blake,  the  superintendant,  resigned  all  future  conduct  of  the  concern. 
The  original  design  was  attributed  to  a  Mr.  John  Tull. — See  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vols.  xxx  to  xxxv. — On  Monday,  Jan.  15th,  1750,  a  new  fish-market  was  opened  near 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  but  this  attempt  failed  from  the  obstruction  which  the  old  London  Bridge  offered  to  the  passage  of  boats  which  were  to  supply  it.  So  lately  as 
Auo-.  ]7th,  1818,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  papers  for  erecting  two  additional  market-houses  tor  fish  for  the  West  eud  of  London,  which  were  to  be  regularly  supplied  by 
steam  vessels  employed  for  the  purpose, 
b 

artist. 


Magazine,  ... 

and  Go’s  London  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Series  First,  1829-30,  4to.  p.  52. 

c  A  wood  engraving  oi  this  bust,  See.  will  be  found  on  page  114  of  the  Magazine  last  cited.  In  the  drawing  of  the  effigy,  the  artist  appears  not  to  have  understood 
the  ornamental  termination  of  the  left  of  the  humerales,  or  shoulder-pieces,  of  the  Roman  cuirass,  wherein  it  is  habited ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  delineated  it  like 
a  lartre  cross  and  has  partly  led  the  author  ofthe  descriptive  account  into  an  error  concerning  it,  since  hestatesin  anote.that  “the  cross,  or  rather  saltire,  on  his  breast,  which 
should  have  been  represented  within  a  shield,  is  the  ancient  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.”  The  writer  was  most  probably  thinking  of  the  badges  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle  and  St.  Patrick  :  tor  until  the  alteration  of  this  Order  by  George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent,  in  1815,  there  never  was  any  kind  of  cross  connected  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Knights.  In  the'  Relation  oj  the  Ceremonies,  &c.  already  cited,  p.  7,  the  badge  then  used  is  thus  described  :  “  Then  his  Majesty  put  the  red  ribband,  with  the  Order 
hanging  to”it,  over  the  Knight’s  head  :  which  Order  has  three  crowns  of  gold  enamelled  with  green  (or  rather  blue)  and  encompassed  with  this  motto  :  In  uno  tria  juncta. 
This  device  is  said  to  have  been  the  arms  of  King  Arthur,  from  whom  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  adopted. 

d  Mrs.  Crewe  was  in  possession  of  a  portrait  of  this  Sir  Edward,  as  well  as  of  several  other  family  pictures.  Hungerfordiana,  p.  119. 

e  Ti)ese  Arms  are  Sable,  two  bars  Argent,  in  chief  three  plates:  Crest, out  of  a  ducal  coronet  Argent,  a  garb  Or  between  two  serrated  sickles,  Vert,  the  handles  Gule9, 
It  is  sunnosed  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  that  this  coat  was  probably  adopted  on  the  marriage  of  Walter  de  Hungerford,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in  1354,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heiress  ot  Sir  Adam  Fitz  John,  of  Cherill, in  Wiltshire,  to  whom  it  belonged ;  theancient  coat  of  Hungerford  of  Heytesbury  being  Parted  per  pale  indented  Gules  and 
Vert  a  chevron  Or.  —‘As  the  shield  was  anciently  placed  between  two  sickles,  and  as  that  badge  appears  frequently  repeated  on  the  Hungerford  brasses  and  shields  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  single  double  and  treble,  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  chapels  and  mansions  which  have  been  the  property  of  the  family,— it  may  be  received  as  the  original  crest, 
to  which  the  ga^b  ’was  perhaps  added  on  the  marriage  of  Walter,  Lord  Hungerford,  who  died  it  1449,  with  his  first  wife  Catherine  Peverill,  to  commemorate  her  paternal  arms, 
Azure  three  garbs  Argent,  a  chief  Or.  Le  IS  eve,  however,  gives  the  Hungerford  crest  in  1641 ,  as  a  garb  between  two  lions  rampart.  Hungerfordiana,  $?.  6,  t ,  169,  1 1U. 
The  History  of  Modern  Wiltshire  (Hundred  of  Heytesbury)  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  Lond.  1824.  fob  p.  1 16. 

t  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  Robert  Seymour  (John  Motley)  Lond.  1735,  tol.  toI.  ii.  p.654. 

(  London  audits  Environs  described.  R  -»ndJ  Dodsley.  Lond  W6'  8vo  voi  ui  p.  207. 
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annexed  representation  it  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  both  carpenters’  work- shops,  in  the  north  one  of  which 
the  Rev.  Henry  Wise,  of  Warwick  Priory,  Warwickshire,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  estate,  kept  a  foreman  con¬ 
tinually  employed  in  keeping  the  different  houses  around  in  proper  repair. — Beyond  the  buildings  of  the  market 
was  an  open  space  towards  the  river,  succeeded  by  a  few  more  houses  forming  a  short  continuation  of  Hungerford 
Street,  from  which  descended  Hungerford  Stairs,  one  of  the  most  frequented  landings  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
which  formerly  supported  numerous  watermen.  Previously  to  the  erection  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  it  was  the  ordinary 
and  well-frequented  ferry  to  the  King’s  Arms,  opposite,  the  fare  to  which  was  one  penny  ;  or  to  the  Watergate 
of  Cuper’s  Gardens,  a  short  distance  below,  to  which  the  fare  was  three  pence.  Subsequently  to  the  erection  of 
the  Bridge,  a  Sunday-ferry  only  was  established  from  these  stairs  to  those  at  the  King’s  Arms,  the  fare  being  a 
penny  each  person,  from  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  dusk  in  the  evening,  the  boats  passing  and  repassing 
alternately  :  the  profits  of  this  ferry  were  applied  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  watermen’s  widows  and  children. — Beside 
the  water-entrance  of  the  Old  Hungerford  Market,  there  were  four  passages  into  it  above  :  namely,  from  Villiers 
Street,  York  Buildings,  through  Hungerford  Passage,  crossing  Charles  Court ;  from  Hungerford  Street  in  the 
Strand;  from  Craven  Passage  in  Craven  Street ;  and,  says  Strype,  “by  the  One  Tun  public-house,  in  a  court  of 
that  name  leading  from  the  Strand,  there  is  a  passage  into  Heley  Alley,  which  falleth  into  Hungerford  Market.” 
All  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  place,  as  well  as  the  avenues  to  it,  before  the  improvement  of  the  footpaths  and 
flag-stones,  were  both  dirty  and  dangerous;  and  Brewers  Yard,  once  a  narrow  space  between  the  Market  and 
Craven  Street,  not  many  years  before  the  present  alterations,  was,  as  Strype  describes  it,  “  a  very  ordinary  place, 
both  for  houses  and  inhabitants,  and  chiefly  resorted  to  by  carmen  for  the  bringing  up  goods  and  coals  from  the 
wharfs,  by  the  Thames  side  ;  and  the  frequent  passing  of  the  carts  with  heavy  loading  breaks  up  the  passage,  and 
causeth  it  to  be  bad  and  dirtv.” 


STijc  Xcto  IfjtuTanfotb  iitaifect. 
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Neglected  and  desolate  as  the  Old  Hungerford  Market  long  remained,  it  is  now  upwards  of  sixteen  years 
since  its  revival  was  originally  contemplated.  The  design  which  has  now  been  carried  into  effect,  was  formed 
about  1823/ when  a  model  of  the  intended  building  and  improvements  upon  the  old  site  was  constructed  at  an 
expense  of  300/.  ;  but  upon  the  extensive  failure  of  the  many  delusive  and  ruinous  joint-stock  companies  in  1825, 
the  plan  was  withdrawn  to  preserve  it  from  being  regarded  of  the  same  fraudulent  character.  It  was  again 
brought  forward  about  November  1829,  when  a  pamphlet  was  circulated  describing  its  advantages,  and  the  design 
of  the  proposed  alterations  and  new  buildings,  by  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  the  Architect;  which  had  previously 
received  the  royal  approval.  The  principal  of  those  advantages  were  the  erection  and  re-establishment  of  a  hand¬ 
some,  spacious,  light,  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  accessible,  market,  for  the  supply  of  the  western  end  of  London, 
correspondent  with  the  many  improvements  which  had  already  taken  place  there;  and  the  formation  of  a  wharf 
and  jetty  for  steam -vessels, — which,  it  was  presumed,  might  pass  through  the  New  London  Bridge  up  the  river, — 
commodiously  situate  near  the  taverns  and  colonnades  of  the  edifice.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  Market  was 
designed  for  the  purposes  of  general  barter,  but  that  its  situation  was  particularly  well-adapted  for  the  sale  of  fish, 
and  all  provisions  brought  to  London  by  water.  The  capital  required  for  carrying  the  whole  of  this  design  into 
effect,  including  also  the  cost  of  the  freehold  property  to  be  bought,  was  estimated  at  210,000/.,  to  be  raised  in 
shares  of  100/.  each/  which  were  readily  subscribed  for;  and  May  12th,  1830,  an  Act  of  Parliament'  was  passed, 
incorporating  a  Company  of  Proprietors  for  the  re-establishment  of  Hungerford  Market.  To  form  a  space  sufficient 
for  the  erection  of  the  design  concluded  on,  the  site  of  the  old  market  was  brought  together  with  those  of  the 
surrounding  houses,  of  the  buildings  in  Hungerford  street,  and  of  some  few  in  the  Strand,  in  order  to  ensure  a  proper 
frontage,  and  convenient  access.  The  ground  was  then  cleared,  the  work  was  commenced,  and  the  First  Stone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  on  Saturday,  June  18th,  1831,  by  the  late  Right  Honourable  George  Agar  Ellis,  Lord 
Dovor.d 

Upon  that  occasion  Alexander  Baring,  William  Courtenay,  Andrew  Macklew,  Esqrs.  and  other  Directors  of 
the  Company  having  assembled  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  Richards,  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  and 
the  parochial  charity-children, — the  ceremony  commenced  by  the  latter  singing  the  104th  Psalm;  after  which 
Dr.  Richards  offered  up  the  following  prayer. — “  O  Almighty  and  Everliving  God,  in  whom  all  our  good  works 
are  begun,  continued,  and  ended,  mercifully  look  down  with  thy  favour  upon  this  undertaking  of  which  we  are 
now  about  to  lay  the  foundation.  Prosper  it,  we  beseech  Thee,  with  thy  blessing.  Make  it  the  happy  instrument 
of  multiplying  to  us  thy  bounties,  which  are  showered  down  upon  us,  unworthy  as  we  are,  in  such  abundance. 
Sanctify  it  to  us  as  the  means  of  preserving  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  that  in  due  time  we  may 
enjoy  them  ;  and  grant  that  it  may  continue  a  lasting  memorial  of  thy  goodness  to  this  great  metropolis,  to  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children.  Grant  this  we  most  humbly  beeseech  Thee,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  Amen.” — The  Architect  then  announced  that  the  bottle  which  had  been  prepared  to  be  deposited  in  the 
cavity  beneath  the  First  Stone,  contained  the  Times  newspaper  of  that  morning,  the  London  Gazette  of  the  day 
preceding,  a  list  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Hungerford  Market  Company,  and  some  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  coins  of  the  sovereign.  This  bottle  having  been  deposited,  and  the  cavity  covered  by  an  inscription-plate. 
Lord  Dovor  standing  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  building  received  the  silver  trowel ;  and  having  spread  the  mortar 
the  stone  was  lowered  into  its  place.  He  then  struck  it  with  the  mallet,  and  proved  it  by  the  level  and  square  ; 
and  closed  the  ceremony  with  an  address  to  the  audience. — “Allow  me,”  said  he,  “to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  pride  and  pleasure  I  feel,  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  called  upon  this  day  to  lay  the  First 
Stone  of  the  Hungerford  Market.  I  trust  I  may  congratulate  all  present  on  the  prospect  which  is  now  held  out 
that  the  great  work  so  auspiciously  begun  will  go  on  prosperously  ;  that  it  will  prove  a  convenience  to  the  public, 
an  ornament  to  the  metropolis,  and  a  source  of  well-earned  profit  to  the  proprietors.  I  will  detain  you  but  one 
moment  longer  whilst  I  allude  to  what  I  am  willing  to  consider  a  fortunate  coincidence, — that  this  day  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  that,  as  peace  has  its  victories  as  well  as  war,  I  will  venture  to 
hope  that  this  circumstance  may  be  received  as  a  good  omen  of  our  having  at  length  vanquished  all  those  difficul¬ 
ties  which  must  ever  accompany  the  undertaking  of  new  public  works.  I  trust  we  shall  now  proceed  with  the 
one  which  we  have  this  day  commenced,  without  farther  interruption  or  delay,  to  its  happy  and  successful 
completion.” 

The  erection  of  the  edifice  was  then  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  the  fish-department  of  the  Market  was 
opened  with  the  commencement  of  the  oyster-season,  Saturday,  August  4th,  1832,  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
without  any  ceremony.  It  was  however  attended  at  that  time  by  only  two  boats,  the  Friendship  of  Faversham, 


*  The  first  public  meeting  upon  this  subject  took  place  in  the  Painted  Chamber  at  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  suggestion  ofSir  Thomas  Tvrwhitt,  June  5th,  1824,  when 
Mr.  Fowler  received  his  first  instructions  to  survey  the  site. —  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Sept.  1832,  vol.  cii.  part  ii.  p.  201. 

b  This  estimate  was  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  encouragers  of  this  undertaking  held  at  the  Company's  office  Feb.  18th,  1830,  William  Courtenay,  Esq.  in  the  Chair, 
who  stated  to  the  meeting  that  the  Committee  appointed  in  the  preceding  spring  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  option  of  buying  the  freehold  of  the  Hungerford  Estate, 
with  all  its  market-privileges,  of  Mr.  Wise  the  proprietor  for  the  sum  of  1 10,0001.,  and  that  100,0001.,  more  would  be  required  for  re-erecting  the  market  and  houses. 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  March,  1830,  vol.  c.  part  i.  p.  2114. 

c  Local  Acts,  II.  George  IV.,  cap.  Ixx.  Royal  Assent  given  May  29th,  1830. 

d  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Gazette  of  Friday,  June  17th.  1831,  deposited  with  the  other  memorials  beneath  the  First  Stone  of  this  building,  should  con¬ 
tain  the  official  announcement  of  the  peerage  of  Lord  Dovor ;  and  that  the  above  ceremony  should  be  the  first  public  act  performed  by  him  after  he  nad  received  the  title. 
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owned  by  Mr.  Alston,  and  the  Nelson  of  London,  owned  by  Mr.  Hill ;  though  between  400  and  500  dealers  had 
assembled,  who  finding  so  few  vessels,  went  away  disappointed.  The  oysters  were,  nevertheless,  bought  up,  the 
sale  commencing  at  14s.  per  hundred  and  ending  at  12s.:  but  this  inauspicious  beginning  might  be  fairly  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the  establishment.*  About  the  end  of  June,  1833,  large  bills  were  posted  over 
London,  stating  that  Hungerford  Market  would  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  July  2d  ;  at  which  time  many  thousand 
persons  were  assembled  in  boats  on  the  river,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  building:  the  galleries  of  the  lower  quadrangle 
being  to  be  entered  only  by  tickets.  The  commencement  of  the  ceremony  was  announced  by  cannon,  which  were 
also  repeatedly  fired  during  the  day,  and  a  procession  was  then  conducted  throughout  the  whole  premises,  consisting 
of  the  Beadle  of  the  Market,  the  workmen,  contractors,  Architect,  the  Directors,  and  other  officers  of  the  Company, 
and  the  Parochial  authorities,  with  music:  after  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Company  delivered  an  address.  The 
opening  was  also  celebrated  by  a  regatta  on  the  river,  and  by  a  balloon  in  which  Mr.  Graham  ascended  at  4  o’clock 
from  the  lower  quadrangle  ;  as  well  as  by  fireworks,  an  illumination,  and  a  ball,  on  the  river-terrace  at  night. 

The  hall,  or  principal  building  of  the  New  Hungerford  Market,  as  described  by  the  Architect,  is  157  feet  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  porticoes,  by  123  feet  wide;  and  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side-aisles  containing  ranges  of 
shops  against  the  walls,  over  which  are  galleries  with  counters,  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  as  require  a  neat 
display,  arranged  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  bazaar.  In  front  of  these  counters  along  the  galleries,  is  a  walk  from 
which  the  scene  below  may  be  advantageously  and  commodiously  viewed  ;  and  the  ascent  from  beneath  is  by  four 
staircases,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  porticoes.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  or  centre  division  of  the  building,  is 
raised  above  those  of  the  sides  by  tiers  of  open  arches,  which  secure  an  ample  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  the 
coverings  of  the  aisles  are  also  open  in  the  centre.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  ranges  of  stands,  with 
convenient  avenues  between  them  and  underneath  the  whole  floor  are  eight  series  of  vaultings,  or  arched  cellars, 
having  approaches  in  various  directions.  The  columns,  stairs,  pavement,  and  parts  of  the  front,  of  this  important 
building  are  of  granite.  This  hall  is  erected  between  two  spacious  courts,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  built  upon 
different  levels  accommodated  to  the  descent  of  the  ground  towards  the  river.  The  north,  or  upper  area,  is  140 
feet  long  by  69  wide,  and,  with  Hungerford  Street,  is  made  level  with  the  Strand  ;  and  as  the  original  street  did 
not  enter  this  area  in  the  centre,  it  is  now  (September,  1833)  rebuilding  in  a  more  uniform  situation,  and  with  an 
increased  width  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  The  houses  in  this  part  consist  of  shops  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  the  lower 
corners  of  the  street  of  public  houses  for  the  upper  division  of  the  Market.  The  lower  court,  on  the  south  of  the 
hall,  is  130  feet  long,  by  63  wide,  and  is  made  level  with  the  water-side,  the  height  of  one  story  beneath  the 
former  ;  the  descent  from  the  grand  central  building  being  by  a  spacious  flight  of  steps.  This  constitutes  the  Fish- 
market,  and  it  is  terminated  by  a  wharf  next  the  river,  about  245  feet  in  length  ;  whilst  the  south  front  of  the 
building  presents  a  colonnade  and  terrace,  with  wings  of  handsome  houses,  intended  for  taverns.  The  width  of 
the  building  next  the  Thames  is  126  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  the  Market  from  the  river  to  Huimerford  street  is 
475  feet  6  inches.b  ° 


a  Observer,  Monday,  August  6th,  1862. 

0  description  of  the  Plan  for  the  revival  of  Hungerford  Market,  with  Plans  of  the  Buildings,  and  proposed  improve  merits,  Land.  1830,  Svo.  pp.  26.  containing* 
JQ  j.e  tolding  ground-plati,  and  3  outline  elevations.  •  ir  » 
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ASanth."\5ew  cf  QUEEH  ELIZABETHS  T*KKK  GlRAMMAR.  SCHOOL  m  JodLeyStreetiiitliePaiiilici  STOlave. Soudiwart;  with  a  Plan  of  the  ad^acerttjS'eif/hhoTirhood. 


London, Published ^MccTiSiX  by  Rob!  Wilkinson,  K":>8  Cornhill. 
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SITUATED  IN  TOOLEY  STREET,  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  OLAVE,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK. 
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This  n°ble  institution  was  first  planned  and  erected  a  Grammar  School  for  the  education  nf  thn  *  n 

rich,  by  the  pious  affection  and  good  dispositions  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  parish  rfs/fllave  Tk“ 
here  presented  has  been  taken  from  the  old  Flemish  burvino--oTound  admini™  *1^  1  •  V  ot  °t-  Olave.  The  view 

This  edifice  (by  no  means  ornamental)  u“.S*  stoodT"  ‘°K 'he  fh0?'- 

trees  ;  and  it  is  observed  that  this,  as  well  as^  several  other  old  \uildL“r  i.!Ptlie  nefo-hbourL^d™^  •  T 
constructed  with  that  kind  of  timber.  A  place  called  Walnut-tree  Alley  still  remains.  nel'=hbourhood>  are  Principally 

w  the  revered  lists  of  parochial  benefactors  here  alluded  to,  the  names  of  William  TTnmntiroYra  vr  i 

Weblmo-,  and  Thomas  Birt,  stand  most  conspicuous.  m  HumPhrey8,  Vassal 

With  a  true  feeling-  for  mental,  as  well  as  corporal  want,  they,  in  consecration  as  it  we re  nf  Q  n0nf  •  m. 

we  1U  t°bnTd°f  HT  them.‘°  difWed  ‘heir^kind 

sh^)uld& share  hi^thehM munificence.  Grammar  Sch°01  a"d  the  char“k  fa"ds  *  this  parish 

their  example!  mem°°'  ^  MeSSed’  a”d  this  reC°rd  °f  their  weI|-directed  liberality  animate  others  to  an  imitation  of 

ii  oTI^'ref\0ld  ^a.nc^8  belonging-  to  this  school  are  situated  principally  in  the  adioinino-  narish  nf  Tnhn*  ff  ^ 
all  St.  Olave  s),  in  the  streets  called  Freeschool  Steet,  Fair  Street,  Back  Stree ^  Street  £  L  °  “  (f°Tily 

by  the  Governors  upon  building  leases;  but  though  considerab  yimprov  d  of  fa  e '? 

S “  sisasiTScstt  -east  £ 

oTth^SraCi^ 

SBpSMSS 

pleased  the  Almighty Fathefo^L^  “/  hU™"  m!derf  andinlT-  For  although  it  haPS  not 

seeds  which  would  have  lain  dormant  and  inactive  in  the  Si?  ^  ^  atter  ram>  Can  raise  and  <luicken  those 

ft  it*Fm  **»>  **  *  P^mnt «« fron  it , 

this  Semon^wa^printed^n^drc^ated^n  the^arisham  It  Sbeefthou^it  prope^f'  t  the  request  of  the  Governors, 

.bound,”  t^WMon80!0^^?  °f -Web  the  present  day  so  much 

authority  is  provided  by  the  establishment  of  variou’s  schools  of  this  descriptioi  in  m^SVttet^oLlTd  ' 
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The  fidelity  with  which  the  Masters  acquit  themselves,  is  owing1  principally  to  the  great  attention  and  most  vigilant 
circumspection  of  the  Governors  in  their  appointment ;  and  to  this  end,  they  never  suffer  any  recommendation  to  operate 
upon  their  choice,  but  that  of  talent  and  fitness  for  the  office. 

Robert  Tyler,  Esq.  of  Dulwich,  late  clerk  to  the  Court  of  Governors,  left,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  considerable 
legacy  to  the  School,  besides  £50  to  each  of  the  seven  Masters. 

The  gentlemen  who  conduct  this  institution  at  the  present  period  are  the  following : — 

GOVERNORS.* * 

Wm.  Buck,  Esq.  Warden  of  the  Court. 

The  Rev.  James'  Evans,  Rector  of  St.  Olave. 

George  Clowes,  Esq. 

Richard  Thornton,  Esq. 

Thomas  Johnson,  Esq. 

George  Brown,  Esq. 

George  Griffin,  Esq. 

David  King,  Esq. 

Thomas  Starling  Benson,  Esq. 

Henry  Cracklow,  Esq. 

George  Atkinson,  Esq. 

William  Barr,  Esq. 

Thomas  Allen  Shuter,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq.  M.P. 

Matthew  Silva,  Esq. 

EXAMINERS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sampson. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Postern. 

MASTERS. 

The  Rev.  James  Blenkarne,  A.M.  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Head  Master. 

The  Rev.  John  Butler  Sanders,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Second  Master. 

Mr.  Clifford  Elisha,  Principal  Writing  Master. 

Mr.  Thomas  Layton,  Principal  English  Master. 

Mr.  J.  Elisha,  Writing  Usher. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hunter,  English  Usher. 

Mr.  Robert  Barber,  ditto. 


CLERK  TO  THE  COURT. 


H.  C.  Speck,  Esq. 


Several  eminent  Clergymen  have  received  their  education  in  this  School,  and  have  been  sent  to  the  University 

tnerefrom ;  the  Governors  at  this  time  have  only  one  scholar  on  the  foundation  at  Colleo-e. 

*  © 


might  be  more  complete,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  wished,  that  it  were  the  universal  method  throughout  the  realm,  not  only  that  science  mmht  be 
more  thoroughly  and  regularly  taught,  but  that  religion  might  be  more  uniform  among  us ;  for,  whatever  respect  may  be  due  to  the  principles 
and  abihties  of  many  individuals,  it  is  in  general  true  that  much  mischief  is  done  by  education  being  so  much  in  private  hands  as  it  is.  J 
‘  Nor  can  there  be  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  more  our  public  schools  are  encouraged,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  derived  to  the 
state,  as  there  is  no  security  that  they,  who,  ot  their  own  accord,  assume  the  office  of  instruction,  will  not  mix  their  own  caprices  with  the 
execution  ot  it.  VV hat  cause  then  is  to  be  assigned,  that  the  richer  part  of  individuals  refuse  the  education  which  is  here  offered  to  their  children  ? 

it  it  is  an  idle  tear  of  bringing  an  imputation  upon  their  worldly  circumstances,  such  ideas  ought  to  be  opposed  with  a  manly  firmness 
and  not  to  seek  at  an  expensive  distance  what  may  be  gained  at  their  own  doors  ;  having  this  advantage  of  retaining  their  children  under  their 
own  roots,  ot  watching  daily  the  improvements  they  make,  and,  above  all,  of  being  the  guardians  of  their  morals.” 

*  T1If  rfTfno^  u9ua11?  hold  four  Court*  during  the  year ;  namely,  in  January,  March,  June,  and  November;  extraordinary  Courts  are 
occasionally  held.  Ike  Governors  are  authorized  by  the  charter  to  elect  new  Governors  as  often  as  vacancies  occur,  who  hold  their  situation 
lor  tile,  unless  they  resign  the  office.  The  Masters,  Officers,  &c.  are  elected  annually,  but  in  no  instance  have  any  of  the  Masters  been  removed 
Unless  m  cases  of  gross  misconduct. 


r';;:  n. 


Hewlett sculp. 


Schneb  belie  del. 


NOITH  VIEW  OF  Q  UEEN  ELIZABETH'S  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, ST  SAVIOURS, SOUTHWARK, 
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St  Safcfour’g  iFrcc  <S  ramma  r;<S>cfj  o  M,  youtfjtoarU. 


This  building  is -situated  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Saviour’s  churchyard,  and  is  a  very  handsoiUe  structure 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  its  intention-;  it  consists  of  a  spacious  school-room,  in  which  thirty  boys 
receive  their  education  in  Grammatical  learning.  The '  exterior  is  a  plain  brick  fabric,  consisting  of  three  case¬ 
ment  windows  on  each  side  of  a  'large  door  way,  before  which  is  an  iron  railing.  This  story  is  surmounted  by 
another,  consisting  of  seven  lofty  casement  windows,  furnishing  in  the  whole  a  neat  appearance.  1 

During  the  period  that  monastic  foundation's  flourished  in  this  kingdom,  it  was  customary  for  schools  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  principals  of  those  foundations,  for  bringing  up  youth  fit  to  exercise  the  various  offices 
of  the  church  ;  and  we  read  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Richard  de  Belmeis,  bishop  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  I.  a  school  for  the  education  of  youth  in  classical  learning  was  founded  by  charter  in  a  part  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Attached  also  to  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  was  a  school  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  undoubtedly  all  the  monasteries  had  similar  places  for  instruction. 

When,  however,  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  took  place,  these  places  for 
instruction  shared  equal  mischiefs  with  the  abbies  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  the  dangers  operating  from 
such  a  dispersion  of  youth  and  distressed  persons,  who  had  had  their  whole  support  from  monasteries,  were  so 
much  to  be  feared,  that  government  considered  it  highly  necessary  to  form  establishments  of  the  like  natnre ; 
hence  arose  those  hospitals  tinder  the  patronage  of  the  city  of  London,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  •  for 
St.  Paul’s  school,  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  was  then  the  only  grammar--school  in  which  were  taught  the^rue 
rudiments  of  classical  learning  in  that  city.  : 

.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  she,  as  well  as  he*  enlightened  brother  Edward,  considered  the 
importance  of  diffusing  learning  among  her  subjects ;  to  forward  which  she  not  only  re-founded  the  grammar- 
school  at  Westminster,  but  encouraged  her  subjects  to  acts  of  equal  benevolence. 

The  priory  church  of  St.  M  ary  Overy,  Southwark,  having  been  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  parish- church, 
the  desire  of  instilling  useful  knowledge  among  youth  induced  Thomas  Cute,  the  Queen’s  saddler,  and  several 
other  benevolent  persons,  to  found  the  grammar-school  we  are  now  describing,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and 
youth  of  the  same  parish;  and  for  this  purpose  obtained  letters  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  fourth 
year  of  her  reign,  by  which  they  were  formed  into  a  corporation  to  enact  statutes,  to  purchase  and  dispose  of  lands, 
to  appoint  masters  and  scholars  to  the  school,  in  any  way  they  thought  most  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the 
establishment ;  and  the  school  has  flourished  to  the  present  period. 

The  charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  foundation  of  St.  Saviour’s  Free  Grammar-school  is 
translated  as  follows  :  3 

“  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting. 

“  Whereas  our  beloved  subjects  Wm.  Emerson,  John  Say er,  Richard  Ryall,  Thomas  Cure,  John  Oliff, 
Thomas  Pulter,  Thomas  Biff,  William  Browker,  Christopher  Campbell,  and  William  Gefferson,  and  other 
discreet  and  most  creditable  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour’s,  within  oiir  borough  of  Southwark  in  our 
county  of  Surrey,  out  of  their  pious  affection  and  good  disposition,  for  the  education,  institution,  and  instruction  of 
boys  and  youth  of  the  same  parish,  at  their  own  costs,  labours,  and  burdens,  which  are  not  a  little  expensive,  in  laud¬ 
able  form  and  order,  within  the  aforesaid  borough  and  parish,  have  lately  designed  and  erected  a  Grammar- 
school,  in  which  the  male  children  and  youth  as  well  of  the  poor  as  the  rich,  inhabiting  within  the  said  parish, 
may  be  freely  and  successfully  instructed  and  educated  in  grammar,  for  the  common  utility  of  all  the  inhabitants 
qf  the  aforesaid  parish  ;  as  we  have  been  informed  by  persons  of  credit : 

“  whereas  our  said  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  parish  aforesaid,  so  by  them  designed  and  erected, 
should  have  a  continual  succession,  and  that  we  would  grant  and  extend  our  royal  bounty  and  munificence  fot 
that  purpose ;  we  not  only,  considering  the  premises,  but  likewise  the  good,  pious  and  laudable  intention  of 
our  aforesaid  subjects  in  the  premises,  and  earnestly  desiring,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  to  increase  all  and  singular 
of  those  things  which  may  by  any  means  conduce  to  the  good  education  and  instruction  of  children  and  youth, 
of  our  special  grace,  and  of  our  certain  knowledge  and  mere  voluntary  motion,  we  will,  grant,  and  ordain  fof 
ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  the  aforesaid  school  so  designed  and  erected  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Saviour,  as  set  forth,  within  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  in  Southwark,  &c.  may  and  shall  be  one 
Grammar-school,  for  the  education,  institution  and  instruction  of  the  children  and  youths  of  the  parishioners 
and  inhabitants  therein,  in  grammar,  for  ever ;  and  that  that  school  shall  be  called,  the  Free  Grammar-school 
of  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  in  Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey ;  and  by  these  presents 
we  elect,  create,  ordain  and  declare,  found  and  establish,  that  the  said  school  shall  for  ever  be  continued  under 
one  master  or  teacher,  and  under  one  under  master  or  usher. 

And  for  the  better  effecting  our  intention  aforesaid,  and  that  the  lands,  tenements,  rents,  revenues,  and 
other  emoluments  to  be  granted,  assigned,  and  appointed  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  school  afore¬ 
said,  may  be  better  managed  for  the  continuation  of  the  same,  that  for  the  future  there  may  and  shall  be  for 
ever,  within  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour  aforesaid,  six  of  the  most  discreet  and  creditable  inhabitants  of  the  said 
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parish  for  the  time  being,  who  shall  be,  and  shall  be  called  the  Governors  or ^  trustees)  of  the  posses¬ 

ions  revenues,  and  goods  of  the  said  Grammar-school,  commonly  called,  *r  to  be  called,  the  liee  Grammar 

school  of  the ^parishioner,  of  thepan*  J«8l,  Sa^uj  and  declared,  by  these 

nresenttnthathouf  aforesahT beloved  Thomas  Cure,8 Richard  Ryall,  John  Oliff  Thomas  Pulter,  Thomas  Biff,  and 
William  Browker,  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish,  shall  be  and  are  the  first  and  prew^  modem  govem°rs  o  a 
Dossessions  revenues,  antl'ffoods  of  the  said  Free  Qrammsr-school  of  the  pamskoners  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour, 
f“ ^  Southwark  “ the  counte of  Surrey  ;  for  the  welt  and  faithful  exercising  and  occupying  of  the  said  office  during 
their*  lilies,  from  the  date  of  these  presents;  and  that  the  said  governors,  m  reality  fact  and  name,  moreover 
mav  and  shall  be  one  body  corporate  and  politic  by  thru. iselvcs  for  ever  incorporated  and  elected  under  the 

name  of  the  Governors  of  the  ^Tw^Th^-elt  the' 

idlKSi  Cure,  Richard  Ryat"o.lffi,  Sernas  Pulter,  Th^as  Biff,  aid  Wdham  Browker  =rs. 
of  the  Dossessions  revenues,  and  estates  of  the  Free  Grammar-school  of  the  parish  of  fet.  Saviour,  m  Southwark, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  and  we  really  and  fully  create,  erect,  ordain,  make,  and  constitute  by  these  presents,. 

a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  the  same  name  foi  evei.  .  ,  ,,  ,  , ,  • , 

“And?  moreover  we  will,  and  by  these  presents,  for  ourselves  our  heirs  and  successors  that  the  said 
governors  of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and  estates  of  the  said  Free  Grammar-school  of  the  parishioners  of  the 
parish  of-  St.  Saviour,  in  Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  may  have  a  perpetual  succession,  and  under  the- 
same,  may  and  shall  be  persons  fit  and  legally  qualified  to  have,  receive,  and  purchase  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
fields  meadows,  pastures,  rectories,  tithes,  rents,  reversions,  services  revenues  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,, 
as  well  of  ourselves  as  our  successors,  as  of  any  other,  without  any  other  persons  whatsoever 

“And  we  ordain  and  decree  by  these  presents  for  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  whensoever  it 
shall  happen  that  one  or  more  of  the  said  six  governors  for  the  time  being  shall  happen  to^die,  or  to  dwell 
somewhere  else  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  in  Southwark,  aforesaid,  and;  depart  with  his  family,  that  then 
and  as  often  as  this  shall  happen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  rest  of  the  said  governors  surviving  and 
living  there  with  their  families,  and  twelve  other  discreet  and  creditable. inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  parish  of, 
St.  Saviour,  in  Southwark,  to  be  elected  and  nominated  by  the  said  governors,  ora  major  part  of  them,  to 
nominate  and  elect  another  fit  person  or  persons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  of  St.  Saviour  aforesaid,  into 
the  place  or  places  of  the  person  or  persons  so  dying,  or  of  the  person  or  persons  so  departing  with  their  family 
or  families  as  aforesaid,  to  succeed  in  the  said  office  of  governor  or  governors;  and  this  as-  often  as.  such. case- 

snail  happen.  oreOTer  we  ^  and,  by  these  presents,  grant  for  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  the  said, 
governors,  and  their  successors,  that  for  the  future  they  shall  have  a  common  seal  for  their  businesses  afore-- 
said  and  others  in  these  our  letters  patent  expressed  and  specified,  or  any  parcel  touching  or  concerning  which 
this 5  is  decreed. — And  that  the  said  governors  may  and  shall  be  empowered,  under  the  name  of  the  Governors, 
of  the  possessions,  revenuesand  goods  of  the  Free  Grammar-school  of  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  ot.  oaviour, 
in  Southwark,  in  the  couuty  of  Surrey,  to  plead,  implead,  defend,  and  be  defended,  to  answer  and  cause  to  be 
answered,  in  all  and  singular  oauses,  complaints,  actions  real,  personal,  and  mixt,  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature 
they  shall  be,  in  whatsoever  places,  parts,  and  in  our  courts  or  those  of  our  heirs  and  successors,  or  any  others, 
whatsoever,  before  whatsoever  justices  and  judges  ecclesiastical  and.  ciyil,  within  our  kingdom  of  England  and 
elsewhere :  and  to  do,  act,  and  receive  all  and  singular  of  them  and  others  as  ip  like  manner,  as  the  rest  or  our 
liege  subjects,  duly  qualified  by  law,  within  our  said  kingdom  of  England,  do  and  can  do,  m.the  courts,  places, 
and  parts  aforesaid,  and  before  the  justices  and  judges  aforesaid.  ‘ 

“And  moreover,  out  of  our  more  ample  favour,  we  have  given  and  grapted,  and  by  these  presents  we  give 
and  grant,  for  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  the  said  present,  governors  of  the  school  aforesaid,  and  to 
their  successors,  that  they  and  their  successors,  with  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  for  the  time  being,, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  said  Bishop, for  the- time  being,  with  the  advice  of  some  other  creditable  and  learned 
person,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  of  nominating  and  appointing  a,  master,  and  under-master  and 
usher  of  the  school  aforesaid,  as  often  as  the  place  of  master  or  under-master  of,  the  said  school  shall  become 

vacant  •  • 

“  And-  that  the  said  governors,  with  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being,, 

from  time  to  time  shall  make,  and  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  fit  and  wholesome  statutes  and  orders  ip 
writing,  concerning  and  touching  the  ordering,  governing,  and  direction. .of  the  master  apd  under-master,  and 
of  the  scholars  of  the  school  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being,  and  of  appointing  the  stipend  and  salary,  of  the  said 
master  and  under-master,  and  other  things  touching  and  concerning  the  said  school,  and  the  ordering,  govern¬ 
ing,  preservation,  and  disposition,  of  the  rents  and  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  said,  school ;  which  said 
statutes  and  orders  so  to  be  made,  we  will  and  grant  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  to  be  observed  inviolably, 
from  time  to  time-  for  ever; — providing. that  the  statutes  and  orders  so  to  be  made,  are  not  contrary  to  the 

statutes  of  our  kingdom  of  England.  .  , 

“  And  moreover  we  will,  and  by  these  presents  we  grant,  for  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  no 
person  except  the  sons  and  youths,  of  the  parishioners  or  inhabitants  of  the  parish  aforesaid  and  other  persons 
of  the  said  parish,  be  educated  or  instructed  in  grammar,  unless  the  said  person  be  first  admitted  by  the 
governors  of  the  school  aforesaid,  for.  the  time  being. — And  furthermore,  out  of  opr  more  abundant,  favour,,  we 
have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  we  give  and  grant,  for  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to 
the  aforesaid  present  governors  of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods  of  the  Free  Grammar-school  of  the 
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parishioners  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  in  Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  to  their  successors,  special 
license,  and  free  and  lawful  faculty  and  power,  to  have,  receive,  and  purchase,  or  acquire  to  them  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  school  aforesaid,  as  well  from  ourselves  our  heirs 
and  successors,  as  from  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,5  rectories 
tithes,  and  other  hereditaments,  whatsoever,  within  our  kingdom  of  England,  or  elsewhere  within  our  dominion  • 
providing  they  be  not  held  of  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  immediately  in  capite  socage,  and  do  not  exceed 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  fortypounds,not  within  the  statute  of  mortmain,  or  anyother  statute,  act,  order,  orprovision 
or  any  other  thing,  cause  or  matter  whatsoever,  had  done,  published,  ordained,  or  provided,  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding  ; — and  we  will  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  that  all  the  produce,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the 
aforesaid  lands,  tenements,  and  possessions  for  the  future,  to  be  given  and  assigned  to  the  support  of  the  afore¬ 
said  school,  from  time  to  time  be  converted  to  the  support  of  the  master  and  under-master  of  the  school  afore¬ 
said,  for  the  time  being,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  house  and  building  of  the  school,  and  of 
the  lands,  tenements,  and  possessions  aforesaid,  and  not  otherwise,  nor  to  any  other  uses  or  intentions-. — And 
we  will,  and  by  these  presents  we  grant  to  the  aforesaid  governors,  that  they  may  and  shall  have  these  our 
letters  patent,  under  our  great  seal  of  England  in  due  manner  done  and  sealed  without  fine  or  fee  either  great  or 
small,  in  any  manner  to  be  rendered,  paid,  or  made  in  our  Hanaper  (Court  of  Chancery)  or.  otherwhere,  as  well 
to  ourselves,  as  to  our  heirs  and  successors,  providing  that  the  express  mention  of  the  yearly  value  or  certainty 
of  the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  other  gifts  or  grants  made  by  us,  or  by  any  of  our  progenitors  or  pre¬ 
decessors  to  the  aforesaid  governors,  before  these  times,  does  not  appear  to  be  made  in  these  presents,  or  by  any 
statute,  act,  order,  provision,  proclamation,  or  restriction,  before  these  times  made,  published,  ordained,  or  pro¬ 
vided,  or  any  thing,  cause  or  matter  whatsoever,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

“  In  witness  whereof  we  have  made  these  our  letters  patent. — Witness  myself,  at  Westminster,  the  4th  day 
of  June  in  the  4th  year  of  our  reign. 

‘  ‘  By  a  brief  from  the  Privy  Seal  of  the  date  aforesaid,  with  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

“  P.  Cordet.’’ 

The  statutes  and  orders  for  the  government  of  this-  school  are  very  excellent  for  that  purpose ;  and.  were 
drawn  up  by  the  founders,  and  improved  by  their  immediate  successors,  with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Robert 
Horne,  in  1562,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Bilson,  in  1614,  both  bishops  of  Winchester.  We  shall  select  from  those  in 
1614,  the  regulations  as  far  as  relates  to  the  admission  of  scholars. 

“  Of  the  Choice  of  the  Scholars,  and  their  Admission. 

“The  scholars  shall  be  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  there  bom  or  dwelling ;  but 
if  the  governors  see  reason,  they  may  also  take  in  those  of  other  parishes  and  places,  so  that  the  whole  number 
exceed  not  one  hundred,  lest  the  school-master  and  usher,  oppressed  with  multitude,  shall  not  be  able  to  set 
forward  their  scholars  with  credit  and  profit;  provided  that  no  parishioner’s  son  nor  youth  be  refused. 

“The  scholar  shall.be  a  boy  of  that  age  and  towardness,  that  he  be  able-  to  read  English  well,  and  to  write 
a  legible  hand,  and  already  entered,  or  fit  to  be  entered,  into  the  Accidence  or  Grammar  in  Latin  at  the  least. 

“  He  shall  be  brought  to  the  school,  with  his  parents,  master,  or  governor,  and  by  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  same  school,  to  be  entered  and  admitted ;  for  the  parent,  master  or  governor  of  the  child  shall  come  to  the 
governor  of  the  school,  appointed  for  admission,  or  in  his  absence  to  one  of  the  other  governors,  signifying 
their  desire  to  have  a  child  taught  in  the  same  school,  and  request  his  furtherance  for  the  admission. 

“  When  the  child  by  the  parent,  master,  or  governor  is  brought  to  the  school,  the  school-master,  or  in  his 
necessary  absence,  the  usher,  shall  read  unto  such  parent,  master,  or  governor,  these  orders,  viz. 

‘  ^  y°u  have  your  child  a  scholar  here,  you  must  submit  your  child  to  be  ordered  in  all  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statutes  of  this  school,  the  discretion  of  the  master,  and.  the  direction  of  the  governors. 

,  .  upon  warning  given  by  the  master  or  usher, .to  the  child,  furnish  him  with  all  things  fit  for 

his  learning,  as- a,  little  Bible  or  Psalm  Book,  and,  other  books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  satchel,  candles  in  winter, 
vholesome  and  handsome  clothing  beseeming  your  estate.  You  shall  take  care  of  his  body,  to  be  clear  and 
healthful,  as  well  fon  the  comfort  of  himself,  as  other,  convenient  considerations  to  be  observed  in  the  school. 

vf°U  Prcr™de  that  he  may  keep  his  ordinary  hours  and  times  in  coming  to  school,  and  shall  not  take 
him  thence  any  such  time  as  he  may  miss  lectures,  doing  of  his  task  enjoined,  or  repetitions,  without  good 
cause  of  sickness,  or  any.  other  occasion,  to  be  made  known  to  the  master,  for  fear  his  not  profiting  be  unjustly 
imputed  to  the  school  and:  teachers,  which  indeed  is  the  only  fault  of  such  parents  ;  and  also  lest  the  boy,  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  absent,  without  his  master’s  knowledge  of  the  cause  why,  may  use  to  be  a  truant,  and  so  lose 
his  time,  to  the  discomfort  of  his  parents  and  teacher,  and  undoing  of  the  child. 

You  shall  also  take  special  care  of  your  child  when,  by  the  orders  of  the  school,  he  is  to  be  absent  at 
dinner-time,  supper-time,  and  after  all  holydays  and  play-days,  whereof  you  have  knowledge,  that  your  child  be 
not- at  liberty  to  frequent  naughty  company,  which  may  infect  his  conversation  with  any  ill  quality  or  hurt  to 
his  body  or  health;  but  shall  see  him  civilly  aud  religiously  spend  his  time;  for,  by  this  kind  of  license,  the 
child,  well  instructed  at  school,  will  not  only  lose  his  master’s  virtuous  directions,  but  learn  to  take  no  care, 
nor  make  conscience  of  any  nurture. 

You  shall  not  cease  to  call  upon  him  to  use  the  time  of  his  absence  from  the  school,  in  repetition  and 
norther  confirming  that  which  he  hath  learned, .as- also  of  preparing  himself  against  his  next  coming  to  school. 

c  n*^rea^  disCretion  and  severity  home,  will!  make  him  love  the  school,  desire  to  give  his  parents  satisfaction 
ef  ms  profiting,  and  perfect  that  good  learning  and  manners- which  his  master  at  school  shall  teach  him;  fo 
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the  master  may  do  much,  but  good  and  discreet  government  at  home  makes  all  sure  and  doth  the  greatest  good  ; 
lor  the  master,  in  his  absence,  cannot  follow  them,  so  that  ill  government  at  home  may  do  more  hurt  than  tne 
master  can  do  good  at  school. 

*  You  shall  not  suffer  your  child  to  bring  any  money  of  his  own  to  the  school,  but  leave  it  at  home,  that  he 
may  not  be  tempted  to  buy  and  sell  at  school,  or  others  tempted  in  defraud  him  of  it. 

‘  ^  ou  shall  pay  all  such  duties  to  the  school-master  or  usher,  as  by  the  orders  of  the  school  is  required  at 
your  hands,  vis.  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  master  at  their  entrance,  and  two  pence  every  quarter  towards 
brooms  -and  rods,  and  to  the  usher  fourpence  every  quarter,  and  the  week  after  Michaelmas,  one  pound  of  good 
candles,  to  bum  the  winter  following  at  their  studies. 

*'  If  you  refuse  these  good  orders,  or  that  your  child  grow  unruly  or  stubborn,  or  a  picker,  stealer,  or  usual 
swearer  or  blasphemer,  or  use  any  revellings,  or  threatening  speeches  towards  the  school-master  and  usher, 
and  do  not  presently  reconcile  himself  with  submission,  upon  knowledge  thereof  you  shall  be  content  your  child 
shall  be  for  ever  banished  by  the  governors  and  schoolmaster,  and  peaceably  take  him  away,  and  vourself  shall 
bear  the  blame  of  his  not  profiting,  but  the  credit  of  the  school  shall  be  maintained  as  good  and  laudable.’ 

"  If  the  parent  or  governor  promise  thus  much,  then  let  his  child  be  admitted  by  the  governors  and  received 
by  the  school-master  in  this  form :  the  child  with  his  own  hand  shall  write  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  his  name, 
parents,  country  bom.  age,  and  book  which  he  leameth,  with  the  day  and  year  of  his  admission,  and  subscribe 
it  with  his  name  as  thus  : 

'  I  John  Thompson,  the  first,  second,  or  third,  &e.  son  of  Richard  Thompson,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour 
in  Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  chandler,  of  the  age  of  seven  years  and  three  months,  reading  and 
learning  in  the  Accidence,  and  entering  into  Propria  qua?  Maribus.  and  also  Tully  his  second  Epistle,  amon«- 
those  gathered  by  Stemius.  and  Cordexius'  Dialogues,  £cc.  was  admitted  into  the  Grammar-school  of  St.  Saviour 
in  Southwark,  the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1611. 

*'  By  me, 

‘ John  Thompson/ 

This  done,  and  the  accustomed  fees  paid  for  entrance,  the  master  shall  place  him  in  his  form  that  shall  be 
best  fit  for  his  learning.'’ 


There  are  exhibitions  in  the  two  universities  for  scholars  of  St.  Saviours  Grammar-school;  particularly 
lor  two  scholars,  by  the  gift  of  John  Bingham.  Esq.  fonnerlv  a  governor. 

Tne  boys  pass  an  examination  by  the  chief  master,  or  one  of  the  upper  masters  of  the  principal  grammar 
schools  in  the  metropolis :  the  gentlemen  appointed  for  the  year  1S15,  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cherry,  B.  D.  Hi°L 
Master  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School. 

Tne  governors  of  the  school  are,  Messrs.  William  Weston,  Peter  Broadley,  Henrv  Golding,  Peter  Wy- 
brants  Broadley,  Henry  Perkins,  and  Arthur  Pott. 

Present  masters,  the  Rev.  William  Lawfield  Fan  court.  A,  M.  Upper  Master ;  the  Rev.  John  Carter,  A.  M. 
Second  Master. 
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No  country  in  the  known  world  abounds  so  much  in  charitable  institutions,  and  endowments  for  those  purposes,  as  Great 
Britain ;  and  no  particular  place  for  its  extent,  can  vie  with  or  compare  to  London,  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
establishments  of  this  description.  A  stranger  can  neither  enter  nor  depart  out  of  the  capital,  by  any  road,  but  his 
eye  is  attracted  by  some  humane  establishment  or  other.  Almshouses,  Hospitals,  and  Public  Schools  present  them¬ 
selves  in  every  direction ;  and  the  means  of  education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  late  years  have  so  much  increased 
throughout  the  country,  that  there  is  not  a  village  but  has  an  establishment  for  this  truly  laudable  end.*  Among  the 
earlier  promoters  of  these  beneficial  plans,  was  Mr.  Ralph  Davenant,  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  who  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  founded  a  Free  School,  for  the  poor  children  of  that  parish  to  be  taught 
gratis  ;  but  wanting  a  sufficient  endowment  to  carry  it  into  proper  effect,  it  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  original  founder,  considerably  enriched  by  a  donation  of  one  thousand  pounds;  as  was  expressed  by  an 
inscription  on  the  galley  in  the  church  west,  where  the  children  then  used  to  sit,  viz. 

“Anno  1701.  A  worthy  benefactor,  unknown,  gave  one  thousand  pounds  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
children  educated  at  the  School  House  of  Whitechappel  Town’s  End :  erected  and  built  at  the  proper  cost  and  charges 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Davenant,  late  Rector  of  this  parish :  which  one  thousand  pounds  purchased  fifty-five  pounds  a  year  at 
East  Tilbury,  in  the  County  of  Essex :  being  chiefly  managed  and  compleated  by  the  care  and  industry  of 

Mr.  Richard  Welton,  Rector. 

{Mr.  John  Watmore,  I 

Thomas  Palmer,  (-Churchwardens.” 

Benjamin  Desarmeus,  ) 

The  name  of  the  noble-minded  person  who  gave  this  one  thousand  pounds,  ever  remained  unknown ;  but  it  was 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  lady,  who,  going  out  of  town,  saw  the  school,  and  was  informed  of  the  great  number  of 
poor  people,  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  not  able  to  give  their  children  education. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  building  and  its  original  endowment. 

These  Schools  (for  there  are  two  of  them)  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  called  the  Roadside, 
Whitechapel,  adjoining  to  the  Workhouse,  a  plain,  modern,  extensive,  and  commodious  erection  ;  and  were  founded 
A.  D.  ]680,  by  indenture  tripartite  “between  Ralph  Davenant,  Clerk,  Rector  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Mat- 
fellon,  alias  Whitechapel,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ;  and  Mary,  his  wife,  relict  of  William  Vesey,  Clerk,  deceased ; 
and  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  John  Johnson,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  late  Rector  of  the  parish,  of  the  first  part : 
— and  Henry  Gullifer,  Citizen  and  Dyer  of  London,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  one  other  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  the 
said  J ohn  J ohnson,  of  the  second  part and  thirteen  trustees,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  indenture,  but  who  need 
not  to  be  here  named,  “  on  the  third  part and  endowed  the  one  for  boys,  by  the  aforesaid  Ralph  Davenant  and  Mary 
his  wife,  with  one  third  portion  of  an  estate  in  Essex,  commonly  called  Sandon  Park  ;  the  other  for  girls,  endowed 
by  the  aforesaid  Henry  Gullifer  and  Sarah  his  wife,  with  one  other  third  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  estate ;  and 
the  uses  are  as  follow  : 

First,  the  Boys’ School. — “  Towards  the  finding  and  keeping  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Matfellon,  alias  Whitechapel, 
from  time  to  time  for  ever,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Ralph  Davenant  and  Mary  his  wife,  one  Schoolmaster,  who 
shall  be  a  man  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  and  in  full  Communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  chosen  by  the 
Trustees  for  the  time  being,  in  a  School,  to  be  provided  for  him  by  the  said  Ralph  Davenant,  or  otherwise  out  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  same ;  one  third  for  the  teaching  of  forty  boys,  born  in  the  said  parish  of  St.  Mary,  White¬ 
chapel,  to  be  from  time  to  time  choseu  by  the  said  Trustees  :  and  the  said  Trustees  shall  pay  such  Schoolmaster  all 
the  clear  rents  and  profits  of  the  same;  one  third  part  to  be  paid  half-yearly  :  in  consideration  of  which  payment,  and 
of  his  dwelling  in  the  School-house,  he  shall  carefully  and  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Trustees,  teach  the  aforesaid 
boys  to  read  English,  and  to  write  and  cypher;  and  that  he  be  especially  obliged  to  teach  them  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  this  he  shall  be  bound  to  do  without 
taking  any  other  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  teaching  the  said  poor  children ;  neither  shall  he  teach  any  more 
than  the  said  forty  boys,  except  he  do  maintain  an  usher  at  his  own  charges,  without  neglecting  the  forty  boys  of  the 
Foundation,  and  withal  he  shall  not  admit  above  thirty  scholars  more  in  any  case.” 

Uses  of  the  Girls’  School. — “First,  That  out  of  the  clear  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  third  part,  twenty  pounds 
per  annum  shall  be  paid  and  applied  for  and  towards  the  finding  and  keeping  a  skilful  woman  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Trustees,  to  teach  in  a  School  to  be  provided  for  her  by  the  said  Ralph  Davenant,  or  other¬ 
wise,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  same  one  third  part,  thirty  poor  girls  born  in  the  said  parish,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  said  Trustees ;  in  consideration  of  which  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  of  her  dwelling  iu  the  School-house,  she 
shall  carefully  and  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Trustees,  teach  the  aforesaid  thirty  poor  girls  one  part  of  the  day 
to  read,  and  learn,  without  book,  theCatechism  oftheChurch  of  England;  and  the  other  part  of  the  day  to  knit  and  sew  plain 
work,  and  to  do  any  other  work  which  the  Trustees  shall  think  needful  for  them  to  learn  ;  and  this  she  shall  be  bound  to 
do  without  taking  any  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  teaching  of  the  said  poor  children,  except  she  shall  find  them 
materials  to  work  upon ;  and  then,  and  in  such  case,  she  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  work  which  the  girls  shall  do,  or 

*  His  present  Majesty  George  III.  is  well  known,  to  have  greatly  encouraged  and  patronized  every  plan  for  educating  and  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor  ;  and  on  one  occasion  was  heard  to  say,  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  every  person  of  suitable  years, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  would  be  able  to  read  his  Bible. 
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so  much  thereof  as  the  Trustees  shall  see  reasonable  neither  shall  she  teach  any  other-  besides  the-  said  thirty  poor 
jrirls,  except  she  do  maintain  an  assistant  at  her  own  charges,  without  neglecting-  the  said  thirty  poor  g-irls  of  the 
Foundation  j  and  withal,  she  shall  not  admit  of  above  thirty  scholars  more  in  any  case;  and  to  the  intent  that  the 
residue  and  the  remainder  of  the  clear  yearly  profits  of  the  same  third  part  shall  be  laid  out  3’early  in  materials  for  the 
said  girls  to  work  with-,  which  when  done  shall  be  divided  amongst  them,  according’  to  the  discretion  and  direction  of 
the  Trustees  for  their  better  encouragement:; that  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress,  with  their  scholars,  shall  on  all  holy- 
days  and  work  days,  when  divine  service  is  performed  at  the  parish  church,  in  orderly  and  decent  manner  resort  to 
it ;  and  the  master  and  mistress  shall  take  care  that  the  scholars  behave  themselves  with  due  reverence  and  attention* 
and  that  they  shall  say  their  Catechism  publicly  in  the  church,  so  often  as  the  Rector  or  Curate  of  the  parish  shall 
think  fit  to  require  them/’ 

_lhe  above  uses  have  been  copied,  verbatim  from  two  schedules  annexed  to  the  indenture ;  and  have  been  kindly 
furnished  by  the  present  Rector  of  Whitechapel,,  the  Rev.  JDaniell  Mathias,  to  whom  the  publisher  is  further  indebted: 
for  the  following  particulars ‘ 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Davenant,  D.D.  by  his.  will,  which  is.  dated  A.  D.  1680,  appears  to  have  made  ample  provision  for  the  erection 
°*  *  . s®  Schools,  which  he  therein  says,  that  he  “  had  intended  building  in  his  lifetime”  And  it  hence  appears,  that  he  was  a  member 
the  library”  ^  ^ambridge;  and  he  leaves  “to  the  Master,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  one  hundred  pounds,  to.be  laid  out  in  books  for 

a-  4-  -r*  apPeaTs  likewise,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gillingham,  in, Dorsetshire,  to  the  poor  of  which  parish  he  leaves  ten  pounds,  to  be 
distributed  alter  his  demise;,  and  also  “one  hundred  pounds  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  be  distributed  by  him  amongst  such  of  the 
poor  clergy,  and  their  widows  and. children,  inhis  diocese,  as  he  shall  think  most  meet,  and  do  deserve  this  charity.” 

ihe  estate  at  Sandon  seems  to  have  been  the  marriage-portion  of  the  three  daughters  and  coheirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  viz. 
JY  ary,  the  wife  of  Ralph  Davenant,  and  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Henry  Gullifer  (these  two  died  without  issue),  and  Judith  Rachel,  the  wife 
o  Uavant  Jenkmson.  This  Judith  had  issue,  and  to  them  the  third  portion  of  the  estate,  descended* 

f  -p  r  1811> the  two, portions  of  this  estate,  with  which  these  Schools  had  been  endowed,  were  separated  from  the  remainder  by  Act; 
o  rarnament,  and  now  form  one  entire  farm,  producing  an  income  of  200/.  per  annum. 

t  might  be  thought  that  the  effigy  in  front  of  these  Schools,  with  its  canonical  decorations,  was  a  representation  of  their  vener- 
a  e  an  pious  bounder.  But  Froute  nulla  tides.  The  fact  is,  it  was  met  with  and  purchased  some  thirty  years  ago  (the  represen- 

0t  7°m  110  one  ca“  8a7)>  by  Samuel  Hawkins,  Esq*  then  Treasurer  to  these  Schools,  and  placed  by. him  in  the  niche  hitherto- 
unoccupied,  to  ornament  the  building,  and  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  beholders. 

+1  0  q  t  ie  year  4705  an  unknown  benefactor  purchased  an  estate  at  East  Tilbury  for  nine  hundred  pounds,,  and  gave  it  in  aid  of 

this  liJlTb  recommending  at  the  time,  if  the  funds  would  allow  of  it, .  that  clothing  might  be  added  to  education.  The  name  of; 
tms  liberal  benefactor  has  never  been  divulged. 

frnm  fnnnL!|hlS  °?an7  and  “unificent  have  been  the  benefactions  to  these  Schools:  so  that  at  present  their  permanent  income 

taught  dlnHiAri  ,ed  proPerty  1S/  n,ot  mucb  less  than  six  hundred  per  annum.  One  hundred  boys  and  one  hundred  girls  are  now 

chosen5 are  a-repnhll  fpP^enbiced  (when  apprenticing  fees  first  began  to  be  given  does  not  appear),  in  these  Schools.  The  children 

to  Drioritvntomnr  V  h!  fj?un(latl0»  defd>  the  Poor  born  in  the  parish.  They  are  elected* without  the  least  favouritism,  according 

andmistressesXnfT°^^aJth/a§e0fiei?htyearS5ancl  are  aPPrenticed  out  at  fourteen;  care  always  being  had,  that,  their  masters* 
ana  mistresses  be  of  useful  trades,  . good  characters,  and  members  of  the  established  church. 

of  therriXlSr;"ght  1?T  t^,meJntl^U  a,wise  and  liberal  bequest  lately  made  to  these  Schools,  in  the  very,  spirit  and  design 
then  to  be  dividpH  nn  *  u'  U  e  °°d,  Esq.  late  Treasurer,  leaves  1000/.  consols;  the  interest  to  accumulate  for  seven  years,  and 
from  their  masters  t  Ifp, aTf on Sst  su°b  W8  as  shall  have  completed  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  shall  produce  testimonials* 

divine  service  regularly^  ^  7  iaVe  S6rVed  them  faithfully^  and  from  some  minister  of  the  established  church,  that  they  have  attended 

here  to  state  ^hat  t  t0  the  Trustee\to  w,bom  the  management  of  these  Schools  has  been  from  time  to  time  committed, 

better  There  have  I*6*6  aPPear®. ever  have  been  any  misapplication  of  the  funds.  N 0  alterations  have  been  made  but  for  the 
to  the  children  an  aujrme^tffii^fTb^1011  °/  ^  ?nds'  aU  ,a^“e*tatl(m  of  the  numbers  educated,  an  augmentation  of  advantages 
Independent  of  local  hencffiJ ai!d  “lstr,e.ss.  s  salaries,  and  consequently,  an  augmentation  of  the  means  of  doing  good, 
nation  at  W  In Them  D  {a  ^  ^ovideQde)  have  been  the  instrument  of  giving  much  good  to  the 

it  was  here  found  in  great  nerfS  ™ rs\j*troduced  and  Practised  his  system  of  education.  When  this  system  was  much  sought  after, 
and  before  the  formatio/of  the  T7  s^'008  throughout  the  kingdom  derived  a  knowledge  of  this  efficacious  mode  : 

could  be  had.  '  Central  National  School,  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only  place  whence  teachers,  properly  qualified, 

building  erected  on  their  site°^theacostanfeT1vrb  b^  f  WCre  ^a.te^  faken  down,  and  a  very  handsome  and  more  commodious 
for  this  purpose.  ’  fc  f  whlch  had  lonS  been  providing  and  provided  for  by  the  several  benefactions,  given  expressly 

Court-vard,  showing  th^passa^  representation  of  the  place  as  originally  built,  with  the  entrance  and  walled 

nates  the  use  for  which  it  ^  garden  °I  outward  Srounds-  Th<?  nich«  »  the  centre  evidently  desig- 

particulars,  we  should  have  been  induced  to  think  tb  mformatl0ri  of  the  Reverend  Gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  the  foregoing 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other  •  and  couvpv  to  n  c^val  in  antiquity  with  the  niche,  and  that  the  one  was  constructed 
Davenant,  the  munificent  founder.  '  d  7  to  Postenty  the  physiognomy  and  costume  of  the  pious  and  .  worthy  Rector,  Ralph 

now  rendered  useles^tomes^rve  Chl°?1S  ^  glV6D  .from  tbe  stone  originals  placedin  front  of  the  old  building;  but 

The  Inscription  cut  in  stole  ^  Charit7  has  reived  subsequent  to  their  being  set  up. 

the  workhouse,  is  as  under :  5  ^  rched  recess  over  the  entrance  to  the  new  edifice,. which  is  .built  in. a  line  with 
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FOE  EDUCATING,  CLOTHING,  AND 
APPEENTICING  THIETY  BOYS 
AND  THIETY  GIELS,  BY 
THE  EEVEEEND  EALPH  DAVENANT, 
EECTOK  OF  THIS  PAEISH. 


EE  BUILT  A.  D,  1818. 

FOE  EDUCATING,  CLOTHING,  AND 
APPEENTICING  ONE  HUNDEED 
BOYS,  AND  ONE  HUNDEED  GIELS, 
-3Y  THE  BENEFACTIONS  AND  LEGACIES 
OF  SEVEEAL  PIOUS  INDIVIDUALS, 
INHABITANTS  OF  THIS  PAEISH. 
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St.  J-tottl’jS  Jbrljool,  st.  yaul’S  CKjurtij  Yat&: 

IN  THE  WARD  OF  FARRINGDON  WITHIN. 

of  a^rnSn^oM^^  H  ,'3  “’I™0"1?  observed  that  there  are  traces  remalnin 

»»y  particular  information  conLdniTl  . ’  earl'er,tl?al\?hat  fo.“”ded  by  Dean  Colet ;  but  without  givit, 
dation,  although  they  were  existing  jiol.’...,  ,'”  accurately  distinguishing  it  from  that  much  more  recent  foun- 
account  of  the  Ancient  St  S  ffi  I  ,  ,  -Same  t,me  and  vvere  alt0Sether  different.  The  only  full  and  satisfactory 

"tents,  printed  »  ^unpublished  well-written  serJof  letters  and  dS 

cover  the  benefits  of  that  school  to  thosefor w]  tl  "  an  ™fnt°rI?us>  although  an  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  re- 
So  early  as  the  eighth  century  the  Panel  ini  n  t  J'  w«re  ortgmally  intended  ;  the  boys  of  the  Cathedral  choir.-- 
adjoining  to  it,  under  its  immediate  e^I  ’./T  T,  recl""od  that  every  Conventual  Church  should  have  a  school 
tliore  is  a  monastery  therels  f  chooT'-  IMs  n  •  T  °ng'"ated  t!>e  Catholic  proverb,  “  wherever 

Britain  was  contemporaneous  „i,h  hat  of  the  Ch,  ‘hf°  f b',e- ' ,at  ,the  *r9t  oundation  of  such  seminaries  in 
«ms  to  be  hinted  at  in  that  Decree  of  the  Fie  .  tfr  W  ”fh  the?  f°Tmed  a  :  and  such  an  antiquity 

=  «sa  st  Mofttr?  “  —KrsSh! 

“  Beaumes,  Bishop  of  grSigt  ^mStS  “  £ 

from  MSS.  in  the  British  *a  Tff  Chorill*m>from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Compiled 

28  pages,  winch  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  an  enlarged  imnression’of  the'  A  unPu.bl>sherI  work  by  Miss  Maria  Hackett.  This  first  edition  was  apamnhfet  of 

entitled,  Correspondence,  Legal  Proceeding's,  and  Evidences^ \-esnectina  the  AwcjVm/VT  TT'T";  1 -2  pages  in  the  whole,  and  also  printed  for  private  circulation  onlv 
of  copies  of  the  letters  and  answers  which  passed  between  the  comnZ  of  tl  wol  n  ^  PauVs  C^hedral,  Lond.  1810,  4to.  Tim  correspondence  consist 

related  in  the  first  letter  of  that,  correspondence,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  t7  officers  of  the  Cathedral,  between  1811  and  October  1813  It  is 

to  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  had  been  for  some  time  a  snbiec  of  ~nl  nn’  !'  12th’  18‘2’  that  lhe  lowing  "as  the  neglected  state  of  the  children  helm, “n  " 
earher  ages  of  the  Cathedral  the  choristers  and  other  members  of  "the  choir  formed  Oef  ’ y  ."u"  ViTd  in  contrast  with  their  former  condition.-In'the 

a  community,  the  children-choristers,  or  pueri  eleemosynarii  still  continued  to  .  f  tl,e  D^an  s  household  ;  and  even  when  the  latter  ceased  to  live  together  as 
board,  education,  and  all  other  contingencies,  were  provided  for  by  the  estates  demoted  to  that T ™ntage  : slace  whe"  they  bad  been  once  received  into  the  Church,  their 
Even  until  within  a  few  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  corresnondenco  tn  P "rpose,  which  were  then  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all  those  expenses 

oiicmal  sum  allowed  for  their  board  having  become  totally  inadequate  thereto  th ro u’^ t h eTem./ U  f . m a "1 tai11  ed  a,,d  educated  from  the  funds  of  the  Cathedral;  but  the 
the  Chapter  for  an  augmentation.  Instead  of  complying  with  his  reauest  tl rd  ^  ?  °f  monev’ ln  tbe  year  1800  Hie  Almoner  of  St.  Paul’s  applied  to 
the  choristers, and  the  Almoner  was  obliged  to  dismiss  them  from  hisVoteetion  thT- .7  "?.ed  ma,‘lnil  an7  addition  to  the  sum  anciently  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  a  sum  under  40/.  per  annum,  probably  the  nominal  ‘  ‘h“u"h  he  divided  between  them  their  trifling  salary  ;  pp.  ],2  25  notes  iTmiIh 

applied  to  the  education  of  the  children  ;  and  about  the  same  sum  formerly  an  atnnle  ah  TT'6  7fS  dividfd  between  the  parents  of  the’ choristers  instead  of  beino- 

their  maintenance ;  p  7,  note  a.  In  consequence  of  this  rlismTsal,  manv  of  tlm^PdZ  ^*1°  T*  A'm°.T  f°r  the  b°ard  °f  ten  boys>  "«*  Paid  as  an  equivalent  for 
Ma.tei,  and  much  of  the  day  is  consumed  in  the  streets  without  anv  innmW  t,„-  ren °  ,tbe  cboir  res‘de  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Church  and  Sinn-inn-- 

Ws  of  service  no  thought  is  bestowed  upon  their  “XctZl?  ?he  rSinrt^S  dav  T°  emb,^mentlof  ‘b™  time ;  since  if  they  appear  in  their  places  at  the 
he  also  jb.er.ed  in  some  degree  to  benefit  themselves  by  the  practice  afforded  them  tlv  L  f  °  r“<rate  ,tbeir  singing-master  for  his  instruction, -though  as  it  may 
ti  e  evening,  and  exposed  unprotected  to  whatever  society  they  may  meet  with  K  f  ,  r  hlred  °Ht  to  °'atorios  at  the  Theatres,  and  to  public  concerts 

a'i  Which  ,s  in  direct  disregard  of  the  statute  concernin"  them  Thich  o  ders  ?“embl,es!  imd  kft  t0  fil>d  their  way  home  after  the  conclusion  of  the  perform 8n«" 
school.  Nor  was  their  education  less  neglected,  since  excepting  that  thev^tt  ^me  mature  person  should  watch  over  them,  even  in  going  to  and  rettirnino-  from 
service  and  that  they  were  called  upon  a  very  few  times  in  the  vea^  the  singing-master  for  the  lessons  requisite  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  choral- 

hefore  the  publication  of  this  Correspondence,  had  “  engaged  a  writii.olma  Ji, f  ^  Http  ‘ V  tle-7  'yere  bterally  kept  without  instruction.  The  Almoner,  however,  a  short  time 
tbe.r  education  throughout  the  day,  exclusive  of  their  casual  les'onsffi  mu»ic  which  1  v  "  "’,Ce,  l  Tfk  f°r  a,b°l,t  tW°  bo,,rs  5  wbicb  was  tbe  utmost  time  allotted  Tor 
D  fl  tl,e  ®ven,,,e  vvas  t0°  valuable  to  be  bestowed  on  the  choristers  •”  T  50  TtiTT18  f  S°i  m“eh  I  tbeir  master  professing  that  his  time  between  9  in  the 
cnnrl  T v,^  ts  "’Pre  n,ade  for  reviving  the  Ancient  School  of  the  Cathedral  tha^^  h!  °me  wbence  tl,ese  particulars  are  extracted  states  of  the  chorister  on 

conduct  there  hart  been  unexceptionable  ;  that  his  attendance  on  it  nre.enrcrt  hisT  Tt  i  WaS  s,carcely  seven  7ears  of  age  when  he  entered  the  choir  ■  that  his 

claTTal  le  C  "rifti:er  a  bar’  nor  bad  be  evetl  been  taught  to  read  his  notes  ^TthTTe  hTl5  t!  W'len  T  W3S  Up0n  the  point  of  leavb,S  tbe  music-school  at 
classical  learning  of  the  choristers  it  is  observed  that  the  foundation  bcarino-  tlTn  La  ,  1  ba  1  *hfn  ,an  employment  and  an  education  to  seek.  p.  37.  As  to  the 

tbe  law'hy  which  they  are  ^  ^  ****  Ub^  p-Uioa 

George  III.,  181 2  for  providing  a  summary  remedy  in  cases’  of  abuses  of  troTsTreafed  JoTT  w.a*  ?re8en,ed  t0  tbe  Master  of  the  Rolls,  under  the  Act  of  the  52nd  year  of 

Samuel  Romilly  Mr.,  now  Sir  Lancelot,  Shadwell,  and  Mr  Stephen  bein *  ™ ,  ™  %  3 Jor  ^dable  purposes.  The  cause  came  to  a  hearing  on  April  28th  814  Sir 
hance  ior,  and  Almoner  of  St.  Paul’s.  ’The  pleadings  wero  resumed  a n  M^2 Z  ^  ^  and  Mr‘  paring  for  theVan  and  Chapter! 

the  Chancellor;  after  whom  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  spoke  at  considerable  lento  V  wi  bl1  was  bea,'d  on  the  part  of  the  Precentor,  and  Mr.  Harbord  on  that  of 

5th  he  delivered  his  decision  to  the  effect  folloling  ^  ^  ,.Tb%Ma8to>-  of  the  Rolls  reserved  the  case  for  further  deliberat  on!  K  a  u 

regard  to  which  the  Court  con’d  not  exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  a T.mma  v  nmTe  o  To  ceedw?^  1 ,0"  "’fT  1to„objects  0Ut  of  tbe  ja-diction  of  the  Court  or  with 

non-observance  of  the  statntnc  nf  „  .  •  node  ot  jtroceecling  .  that;  he  concluded  the  Court  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  observance  or 


-  — ui  w.  JtluuULCU,  WHICH 

the  purpose  of  supporting  and  main- 

t'hlaWfW  {°V}\e  Tn  pr0Ceed  n,Wn  petition.  The  only  case  in  whiJh  it  is  stated  Xat  there  T’0'  .  ■  ’  °f  my  trWt  ereated  for  Writable  purposes,  it  should 

l,e  will  of  Richard  De  Newport,  who  gave  certain  lmuses  to  the  Almoner  for  tT  ma  nTnn^  T  °rvgrant  t0  A,m0ner  for  a  charitable  purpose/is  that  of 

voices  were  broken..  The  Almoner  takes  no  notice  of  this  in  his  affidavit,  and  does  not  stlte  whethl  T  ch”lste™>  f<>''  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  after  their 

affidavits,  states  be  is  informed,  and  believes,  that  the  Almoner  of  the  Cathedral'  to  T  exist ;  but  Mr'  Hodgson, -the  Registrar,— in  one  of  his 

ceased  to  sing  in  the  Cathedral,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  their  voices  until  tbev  have  bam  Th*  bCG°  ‘T  °f  maintaininS  a  chorister  or  two  after  they  have 
and  undisputed  charity ;  and  it  appears  that  there  must  be  an  enquiry  what  the  trull  cous^t.  «r  h  ^  W'?e  p,'°V,ded  for’  This-  therefore,  should  seem  to  be  a  subsisting 
ence,$c.  onthe  Ancient  School  of  St.  Paul’s,  pp.  63-66.  q  y  1  C0Ils,sts  of>  vvhat  arc  the  rents  and  profits,  and  how  they  are  applied.”—  Correspond- 

b  Article  xxii.  “  Forasmuch  as  the  Church  of  God  liko  a  hnUr  •  1 

to  the  souls  of  the  poor  -is  bouud  to  provide  that  the’poor  should  not  have  afl^nS  °[  the  ^ly,  and  sometimes  that  benefit  should  be  increased 

power  of  their  own  relations ;-in  every  Cathedral-Church  a  master  ought  to  JR"  ?  f  leaimng  and  profiting  taken  away,  though  thev  cannot  be  aided  bv  the 
lice  should  be  assigned.  The  like  also  should  be  restored  in  other  Churches  and  MonasJeriT  •f8’  ^  ‘”g  &  Clerk  ot’  lbe  same  Cburch,  to  whom  some  adequate  bene- 

TmTnrt  rer  ht  HeaClli.ng  Sh0Uld  SUCC0Ur  the  p00r-  and  b-v  bis  'ewnin!  spread  open  the  wav  to  inTu'cT84  3 7  n'T  Tj6  beIon8ed  t0  lbem  y"d  have  been  taken  away  : 
fi  Tnl  TTr  °Atajnnd’  T  t  any  C,'9t0,n  fr°m  any  of  tbose  wbo  desire  to  Teach ;  noTare Tny  wLm soeve.  to  T  And  iar ,hberty  of  tea”bi"S  no  price  whatsoever  should  be 
fitting  for  it.  And  he  who  shall  presume  to  act  against  this  ordinance  shall  he  dUrda^H  rry  i  •  rnsoewe}  to  be  prevented  from  being  taught  who  greatly  desire  it  and  are 

*  ‘■g"””.’  *”»' •h>l|  .'“y*?  «*  fr.il  »f  hi,  labour  1„  ,]„  CUuruh  .fnJ.  oho  be  ob,er„5.  ,b”  hi'Z  i.Tf 

-a.ron„„  e™„  A.D.  1179,  April  5.1, ,  Heur,  IL  Hutoria  S*MSK*,I55r*‘ 
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the  habitation  of  one  D  irandns,  at  the  corner  of  the  turret  or  bell-tower,  together  with  the  custody  of  the  Library 
belonging  to  the  Cathedral.1  After  him,  Henry,  a  canon,  succeeded  to  the  appointment ;  to  whom  St.  Henry  De 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Counsellor  to  King  Stephen  in  A.D.  1129,  gave  the  entire  government  of  all  the  semi¬ 
naries  in  London,  commanding  that  none  should  teach  school  therein  without  his  license,  excepting  the  School¬ 
masters  at  St.  Mary  le  Bow  and  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand  ;  and  all  those  who  presumed  otherwise  to  open  any  school 
within  the  City,  after  three  admonitions  were  to  be  excommunicated.15  From  this  privilege  it  has  been  supposed 
probable  that  William  Fitz-Stephen  in  his  Descriptio  JYobilissimce  Civilatis  .Londonice,  written  about  A.D.  11/4, 
refers  to  those  institutions,  when  he  says,  “the  three  principal  Churches  in  London  are  privileged  by  grant  and 
ancient  usage  with  schools,  and  they  are  all  very  flourishing.”0 

The  principal  ancient  account  of  the  nature  and  government  of  the  original  School  at  St.  Paul  s,  is  contained 
in  the  old  Latin  record  of  the  constitutions  and  duties  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  Cathedral,  printed  by  Sir 
William  Dugdale  ;d  the  Chancellor  of  which  was  the  scribe  and  secretary  of  the  Church  and  Chapter,  and  his 
office  was  conferred  on  him  by  giving  and  granting  to  him  the  school  belonging  to  the  choir.  He  was  also  called 
Magister  Scholarum,  or  Master  of  the  Schools,  not  only  as  being  at  the  head  of  that  attached  to  St.  Paul’s,  but 
also  as  possessing  the  direction  of  all  others  within  the  City.  His  duty  in  the  former  character  was  especially  to 
find  a  fit  acting  Master  for  the  Grammar-School  of  St.  Paul’s,  and,  having  presented  him  to  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  for  approval,  to  give  him  possession  of  the  office  ;  and  farther  at  his  own  expense  to  keep  in  repair  the  houses 
and  buildings  belonging  to  the  school.  The  master  thus  appointed  was  to  be  a  sober  honest  man,  of  good  and 
laudable  learning,  who  should  instruct  the  boys,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Church,  in  grammar,  and  set 
them  an  example  of  a  good  life,  taking  care  not  to  deprave  the  minds  of  those  little  ones  by  any  evil  in  word  or 
deed,  but  with  chaste  language  and  conversation  to  train  them  up  into  holiness  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  be  unto 
them  a  master,  notin  grammar  only,  but  also  in  virtue  and  piety.  So  scrupulously  indeed  was  he  required  to 
watch  over  them,  that  the  statutes  direct  him  to  place  them  under  a  proper  conductor  in  their  walks  and  in  going 
to  school.6  He  was  to  all  intents,  adds  Dr.  Knight,  the  true  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Church,  and  was  sometimes  so 
called;  and  this  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  offices  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  Universities, 
the  great  schools  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  they  are  the  general  and  moral  governors.  The  'children  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Cathedral  choir  had  likewise  extraordinary  attention  paid  to  their  interest  by  several  of  the  other  Church- 
officers :  for  the  Precentor  and  Succentor  were  required  to  take  care  of  their  musical  education,  and  their  especial 
music-master  to  watch  over  their  moral  conduct  whilst  they  were  under  his  instruction  ;  the  two  Cardinals  of  the 
Choir  superintended  their  behaviour  and  that  of  their  masters  during  divine  service,  taught  them  their  religious 
duties,  and  reported  their  progress  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ;  and  that  their  classical  learning  might  be  ensured, 
the  Almoner  of  the  Church  was  bound  by  the  statutes  to  have  a  clergyman  resident  in  the  Almonry  to  instruct 
the  choristers  in  literature,  or  else  he  was  to  send  them  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  to  be  taught  by  the  Cathedral 
Schoolmaster/  Even  after  they  had  lost  their  treble  voices  and  could  no  longer  sing,  there  was  a  provision  made 
for  completing  their  education  by  separate  estates  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  a  later  benefactor  to  the 
School  founded  two  Scholarships  at  Cambridge  for  the  boys  educated  at  St.  Paul’s.®  The  revenues  for 
the  support  of  this  establishment  were  also  in  all  instances  secured  on  landed  property,  and  are  endowments 
resting  on  the  same  authority  as  those  from  which  the  dignitaries  of  the  Cathedral  derive  their  emoluments.1* 
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*  ”ar,eian  MSS- No-  CmG-  Excerpta  ex  Registr.  Londin.  fol.  U3.— History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London ,  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Edit.by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  Lond.  181S 


Dugdale  s  Hist,  of  St.  Paul  s.  p.  0  —The  Life  of  Dr- John  Colet,  Penn  of  St.  Paul’s  in  the  re'gis  of  Henry  VII.  awl  Henry  VIII.,  and  Founder  of  St.  Paul’s 
i’  9  t?  y  Samuel  Kniuht,  D.D.  Loml.  1  8vo.  \>.  1  16  — The  power  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  mentioned  above,  was  perhaps  the  origin  of  that  inserted  in  the 
uild'c'oal^tbpRiihn,  ieStanlri'ef'  V?°//he  ls.t.  •V,,f  ot' James  '•>  C11P-  lxxvii  ’  wlli«ii  ordains  that  none  shall  be  allowed  to  trad,  school,  without  license  under  the  hand 
ft  rther  1-eon  re,|Bhv  tlP  °rn0rfl.1,lary !  °  '“IT  V,  beV'ff  F'°bab  *  uonsi,|vr‘,,‘  as  Ordinary  of  St.  I  aid’s  for  London.— The  licensing  of  Schoolmasters  by  the  O, -dinar,  was 

ftmher  requ.red  by  the  following  S,at„tes.-23r,l  Elizabeth,  1581,  cap.  1,  sect,  vi.j  Act  of  Uniformity,  13th  and  14th  Charles  11..  10C2,  cap.  4,  sect.  xi.  •  12th  Anne  1713 

-  1  hCeon-T ’ HI fi  cFo ’T  a'ko  ftr  T  T  """"hS’  ;mP“"p,,t  "I""'  Peia«™  keeping  a  school  without  license  Iron,  the  Bishop  ;  this  was  repealed  l»v  the  Act  of 
('lit  i  es  aifd  eni’ol  u  meiUs^of*  tVo^offiee  weree  vtPenitl  t<6' ' 1 1  "|y  tbe  »  f,e  N^-tcr  Scholar,.,,,  of  St.  Paul’s  became  lost!,,  that  of  Cancellarius,  or  Chancellor,  when  both  the 
..Main  l!’  In  ?  ofhee  wore  extended;  and  an  ordinance  relating  to  it  directs  that  -  none  shall  he  Chancellor  excepting  a  Master  in  Theology,  ora  Bachelor 

if  St.  Paul’s,  P.  iv.  noteTmeUCen3ellt’  ‘°  'lun"K  “S  whuIe  tllne  sba11  s<>vt,,'“  tlie  Sulloljl  by  himstlF  »>e  other  Master.”—  Correspondence,  g-c.  on  the  Ancient  School 
p.  30*  nol e~ 3 3° ~l>2.  VeKriptum  °f the  CitlJ  °f  London;  with  a  Translation,  Commentary,  and  Dissertation  on  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge.  Loud.  1772,  4to. 

r.~  a.  —  ».,»<  ms.,  ..a.w  * 

Bishop  of  PelerborouM.!— • ^And^oJastmudrii  the  said  child reVn^l  f  \ ‘’V  ‘,!>  in  "bicb  lhe  succeeding  passage,  given  above,  was  written  bv  Dr.  White  Kennett, 
conduct  of  some  mature  person  a.°  “n”l to  i'  ,  n  h  /  '  »"  go  abroad,  tit.  y  ought,  both  when  they  u„  and  when  they  return  from  school,  to  he  under  the 

l'utili  Lond.  circa  1200.  IJarleian  MSS.  No.  7041,  p.  20/' 1  ‘  l*ullLr’  la  111  1 10  lpvUy  uf  i'outh  they  do  not  wander  away  irom  virtue.”—  Reyistr ut it  Eleemosynaries  D. 

to  teach  the^horfster's'thdr  0 aVt-^cli'ist.i’v^cek'lyV t"leas*ternontlilyl^8  "llSd  y  345  ^  ^  °f  ,he  Mi“°r  Can°nS  elecU'd  t0  theiroffce  by  tbe  Dpan  a"d  Chapter.  They  were 

to  the  Dean  SdChap'tS-’  o^St' Paul's  the  n^of’ nominaHn!:  ^  m  «"  *«»■  College,  Cambridge  ;  for  which  the  College  granted 

The  Lfe  of  Alexander  Noicel,  Deahof  J  "  ",  n  ''"’Se  token  from  St  Paul’s  School,  or  in  defect  thereof  from  anv  other. 

Well,,’,  fol.  431.  J  &<’-Pa“^.byHalphU.urton,  Oxt.  Iblft  Bvo.  p.  2,7.  from  the  Indenture,  8th  Fcbr.  17tl,  Eliz.  1574-75,  and  the  Register  called 

rave  to  Henry,  a  Canon  of  the  Cattedrel  whosuccredi-d1  Hurra's  MaTter^t he*  tlTl.os".  V^F  a"i"n  hT1*’"*  SfU>o1  °f  St’  Pa,ll’s-- Richard  Be  Beimels,  Bishop  of  London. 


Fulham  and  Orsett;  and  Radulphus  de  Selebom  hnds  in  rnrloc  'i  Richanl I.,  endowed  the  establishment  wiih  all  tbe  tvtlies  arising  in  his  demesnes  of 

Alter  the  name  of  ,’hat  office  hrLa  e  l  s  u  ie^  lhe  Umreh  of  St.  Osyth  to  the  Magister  Scholar,,,,,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 

of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  to  his  successors",™  deCor, , boll,  who  held  that  dignity  A.D.  1217,  left  his  house  on  the  south  side 

the  Churchyard,  King’s  Bead  C„u,t,  and  Carter  Lane,  h  13, jg  Ralph  De  lialruf.’V pm”  1 1,!' """"  ersary  of  his  death.  Tins  g!ft  is  said  now  to  comprise  thirteen  houses  in 
condition  that  he  should  r.-  d  a  b-cture  in  Divinitv  eitlipr  in  „W  nnL  °  'lf  London,  confirmed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Church  the  tythes  of  E  , liner,  on 

per  anuuta  to  the  Vicar  of  Ealing:  which,  however  ihc  Rev  1  '  '  1  f'"”  ty  1)1  ’"^'citing  the  whole  profits  of  the  Rectory  ;  and  that  he  should  pav  ini. 

0  5  ’  “ovv,-'ur llie  Ecv .  Daniel  L}  sous  cb.cr.rt  is  not  received  at  the  present  time.  Environs  of  London,  vol.  ii.  Lend.  17U5,  4 to. 
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From  the  twelfth  century  until  after  the  Restoration,  the  existence  of  the  ancient  Cathedral  Schools  Is  to  be 
generally  traced.  The  ecclesiastical  revolution  under  Henry  VIII.  and  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation, 
made  no  material  change  in  the  situation  of  the  choristers;  for  one  of  the  advantages  enumerated  in  the  com! 
inencement  of  the  Act  for  the  making  of  Bishops,  and  the  erection  of  new  Cathedrals,  instead  of  the  dissolved 
Religious  Houses,— is  “  children  brought  up  in  learning.’1  In  the  following  reign  also,  the  Act  which  granted  the 
chantry-lands  to  the  crown,  assigns  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  in  every  place  where  a  o-rammar- 
school  should  or  ought  to  have  been  kept:b  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  directed  that  estates 

I  i  O  I  /  \  n  m  nrv  t  f  li  nn  ..  r. .  ^  ^  1 .  ~  1. _ 1J  _  _  i.  1__  1  *  .  „  _  j _ 1  ft  A  a.  1-  _  _ * _ _  •  *  .  .  *  r»  n  .  ,  .  _  _  . 
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lusters,  in  May,  1584,  it  was  covenanted  with  him  that  he  should  instruct  them  in  the  catechisms,  writing  and 
music,  and  send  them  to  St.  Paul’s  School  to  learn  grammar  and  the  classical  books  which  were  taught  there.6  In 
l(Hl,  when  the  Parliament  was  discussing  the  abolition  of  Deans  and  Chapters,  “  this  day,”  says  IS'alson.  namely, 
May  14th,  “  for  fashion  sake,  those  gentlemen  who  desired  to  speak  something  in  defence  of  Deans  and  ^Chapters 
were  heard  before  the  House  of  Commons;  when  Dr.  John  Hacket,  a  member  of  St.  Paul’s  Ca  hedral,  made  a 
learned  speech  in  defence  of  these  foundations:  declaring  that  here  were  the  nurseries  and  seminaries  of  learning 
there  being  a  grammar-school  to  every  Cathedral.”*  And  even  when  all  ecclesiastical  property  was  seized  on  by 
the  usurping  powers,  in  the  Parliamentary  Ordinance  for  abolishing  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  settlino-  their 
lands  in  trustees,  the  revenues,  rents,  &c.  payable  to  charitable  uses,  including  “  the  maintenance  of  any  grammar- 
school  or  scholars”  are  provided  to  be  continued.6  On  the  Restoration  it  was  in  general  terms  directed  that 
nothing  in  the  Statute  of  the  2:2nd  year  of  Charles  II.  should  prejudice  the  rights  of  Schools;11  and  that  the  Dean 
with  the  rest  of  the  Canons  and  Prebendaries-resident,  should  take  especial  care  that  the  statutes  and  laudable 
customs  of  their  church  should  be  diligently  observed.1  Having  given  this  account  of  the  ancient  seminary  be¬ 
longing  to  St.  Paul’s,  the  present  notices  will  now  be  devoted  to  the  School  of  Dean  Colet,  which  appears  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  Plate. 


Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  the  only  acts  of  public  charity  in  England  were  the 
erecting  and  adorning  of  Churches,  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  monasteries  and  religious  houses,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  chantries  for  the  dead,  and  the  making  of  some  provision  for  students  in  the  Universities.  At  this 
period  Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  appears  carefully  to  have  considered  the  best  means  of  securely 
investing  and  consecrating  the  ample  estate  which  he  possessed,  in  some  extensive  and  perpetual  charity  which 
should  be  most  generally  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  Church  and  nation  of  England  :  he  having  then  no  near 
relation  living,  though  he  had  been  the  oldest  of  twenty-two  children.  He  was  at  length  convinced  that  it  would 
be  the  most  effectually  conducing  to  the  restoration  of  learning  to  provide  a  Grammar-school  for  the  instruction 
of  youth,  the  seat  of  which  he  appears  to  have  soon  resolved  should  be  in  London,  since  that  was  not  only  his 
native  City,  but  he  was  also  the  second  dignitary  of  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  there,  and  he  found  it  in  nothing 
more  defective  than  public  schools.*  “  It  may  seem,”  says  Fuller,  “  false  Latin  that  this  Colet,  being  Dean  of  Paul’s! 
the  school  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  distanced  but  the  breadth  of  a  street  from  St.  Paul’s  Church, — should  not 
intrust  it  to  the  inspection  of  his  successors,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  but  committed  it  to  the  care  of 


p.  231. — Of  the  above  endowments  the  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s  still  holds  a  valuable  estate  at  Hammersmith  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames;  and  a  modus  has  long  heen  paid 
hv  the  Rectors  of  Fulham  and  Orsett  in  lieu  of  the  tythes,  the  former  annmiug  to  41.  15s.,  and  the  latter  to  fi/.  per  annum. — Correspondence,  $c-  on  the  Ancient  School  of 
S'.  Paul's,  p.  tv.  and  note. — Original  authorities,  Hurleian  MSS.  No.  69.36,  p.  1 13.  History  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  by  Richard  Neweomt,  Loud.  1708.  fol.  vol.  i.  p.  106, 
607.  vol.  ii.  n.  4.74.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Essex,  by  Philip  Morant,  Loud.  1768,  tol.  vol.  i.  p.  225.  I.vsons’  Environs  of  London,  vol.ii.  p.  376.  ’ 

a  Star.  31st  Henry  VIII.,  1539,  Cap.  ix.  b  Stat.  1st  Edward  VI.,  1547,  Cap.  xiv.  Sect,  i  I. 

C  “  A  Collection  of  Artides,  Injunctions,  Canons,  Orders,  Ordinances,  and  Constitutions,  Ecclesiastical,  wdth  other  Records  of  the  Church  of  England,’' bv  Anthony  Sparrow, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Lond.  1075,  4to.  p.  80. — The  Act  for  Restitution  of  the  First  Fruits  to  the  Crown,  1st  Elizabeth,  1558,  cap.  iv.  Sect.  xl.  also  provides ’that  nothin^-  contained’ 

in  it  shall  extend  to  the  revenues  of  any  schools.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  ancient  School  of  St.  Paul’s  was  verv  probably  kept  in  the  Cathedral  itself  •  since  in  the 

orders  for  Cathedral  Cliurcbesit  is  directed  that  there  shall  not  he  any  school  kept  within  the  church  besides  the  Queen’s' School,  and  that  of  the  Choristers. 

d  “  Tlle  History  of  the  Life  and  Actsof  the  Most  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Edmund  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop  of  York  and  Canterbury,  in  die  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ,  by  the  Rev,  .1,  Str\  pe.  Lond.  1710.  to),  p.  1 6.  Ibis  Minor—  Canon  was  one  Sebast'an  \Y  estcote,  whom  Bishop  Grindal  excommunicated  for  heresy  in  1565  *  lie 
succeeded  John  Good,  Junior-Cardinal,  as  Master  of  the  Boys.  e  Chut  ton's  “  Life  oi  Nowell,”  p.  190.  1 

f  “  An  impartial  Collection  of  Gieat  Adairs  of  State,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Scotch  Rebellion  m  1639,  to  the  Murther  of  Kino-  Charles  I.”  Bv  John  Nalson  LL  D. 
Lond.  1683.  fol.  vol.  ii.  p.  210.  °  f  ’ 

g  Anno  1646.  Cap.  64.  9th  October. — “  Collection  of  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  General  Usp  made  in  the  Parliament,  from  Nov.  3rd.  1646,  to  1657.”  By  Henry  ScohelL 
Lond,  1658.  fol,  p.  101. — Similar  provisions  are  also  inserted  in  the  Parliament's  Ordinances  for  abolishing  Deans  and  drapers,  Ctc.  drum  1649,  cap.  24.  30tli  A  i  ml. 
Ibid,  p  18.  ’  1 

h  Stat.  22nd  Charles  II.  1670,  cap.  vi.  An  Act.  for  advancing  the  sale  of  fee-farm  and  other  rents.  Sect,  xiv, 

*.  St ."L  2*nd  -:ird  diaries  11.  167  0,  cap.  iii.  An  Act  for  granting  a  Subsidy,  &c.  Sect,  lxviii.  “  Codix  Juris Ecclesiastici  Anglican!  ;  or  the  Statutes,  Constitutions,  Canons, 

Ruhricks,  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  bv  Edmund  Gibson,  D.D.  Bishop  of  London.  Loud.  1761.  fol.  vol.i.  p.  172.  Canon  xliL 

j  Knight's  <•  Life  of  Dean  Colet,”  pp.  98-100.  -It  appears  from  a  petition  to  the  Commons  in  Parliament  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry  VL,  1447,  that  this  deficiency  of 
Schools  in  London  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  a  subject  of  complaint,  which  probably  arose  from  that  privilege  granted  to  the  M agister  Scliolarum  of  St.  Paul’s  already 
mentioned.  The  commencement  of  the  memorial  desires  the  assembled  Commons  “  to  considre  the  grete  nombre  of  Gramer  Scoles  that  sometime  were  in  divers  partes  of 
ihis  renlme,  besvde  tho  that  were  in  London,  and  liowe  fewe  hen  in  tliise  claves  ;  and  the  grete  hurt  that  is  caused  of  this— not  oonli  in  the  Spirituel  partie  of  the  Churche, 
where  often  tvmes  it  apperith  too  openly  in  sum  persnnes  with  greie  shame,  but  also  in  the  Temporell  parties,  to  whom  it  is  full  expedient  to  component  con 2-ruito,  for  many 
causes,  as  to  your  wisedoms  apperith.  And  for  as  miiclte  as  to  the  Citie  of  London  the  commune  roncours  of  this  loud,  wherein  is  grete  multitude  of  voum  e ’peple,  riot 
oonly  borne  and  brought  forthe  in  the  same  Citie,  but  also  of  many  other  parties  of  this  lund,  some  for  larke  of  Scole-maistres  in  ilmir  oune  comree,  for  to  be  enfouimed 
ot  Gramer  there,  and  some  for  grete  almesse  of  lordes,  mercliannts,  and  other,  the  which  is  in  London  more  plenteouslv  done  than  In  many  other  places  in  this  reaume,  to 
such  pouere  creatures  as  never  should  have  been  brought  to  so  grete  vertu  and  connving  as  tliei  have,  ne  hadde  it  ben  bv  the  meane  of  the  almes  aliovesaid  Wherefore  it 
were  expedient. that  in  London  were  a  suffi.  eaut  nombre  of  Scoles,  and  good  enfourmers  in  Gramer;  and  not  for  the  singular  avail  of  ii  or  iii  persones  grevom-Iy  to  hurt  the 
multitude  of  vong  people  of  all  this  lond  :  For  where  there  is  grete  nombre  of  lerners  and  few  tecliers,  and  all  the  lerners  he  compelled  to  go  to  the  ,ame  lew  teclieis  and  to  noun 
oilier,  the  maistres  wexen  riche  in  money  and  the  lerners  pouere  in  com  yug,  as  experience  openly  sliewith  against  all  vertu  and  ordre  of  well  public k.”—  I  lie  petition  goes  on 
to  request  that  the  Commons  would  intercede  with  the  King  for  the  establishment  of  Grammar-Schools  in  the  Parishes  of  Allhallows  the  Greater.  Sr.  A  draw’s  in  Hid  born  Suburbs, 
St.  Peter’s  unon  CornhilL  and  St.  Mary  Colecluirch,  in  London  ;  under  Master  William  Lyccliefield,  Master  Gilbert,  and  Master  John  (  ole.  the  Parsons  of  those  Churches,  and 
Jcbn  Neell,  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  Sr.  Th  .anas  of  Acres,  and  their  successors;  which  petition  was  complied  with  and  the  setuiuaiies  instituted.— “  Rotuli  Pailiumentoium  ut 
et  Petiuomjs  «t  Fistula  tu  PuiLaineuto,”  to.,  vol,  v  p.  137.  No.  1. 
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the  Company  of  Mercers  for  the  managing  thereof.  But  Erasmus  rendereth  a  good  reason  from  the  mouth  and 
minde  of  Colet  himself,  who  had  found  by  experience  many  laymen  as  conscientious  as  clergymen  in  discharging 
this  trust  in  this  kinde;  conceiving  also  that  a  whole  company  was  not  so  easie  to  be  bowed  to  corruption  as  anv 
single  person,  how  eminent  and  publick  soever. — For  my  own  part,  I  behold  Colet’s  act  herein  as  not  only  pru¬ 
dential,  but  something  prophetical,  as  foreseeing  the  ruin  of  church-lands,  and  fearing  that  this  his  school,  if  made 

an  ecclesiastical  appendage,  might  in  the  fall  of  church-lands  get  a  bruise,  if  not  lose  a  limb  thereby.”3 _ The  latter 

was  also  probably  the  chief  reason  that  the  Dean  did  not  more  immediately  connect  his  establishment  with  the 
Ancient  School  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  and  choir  ;  added  to  which  Dr.  Knight  observes  that  he  wished  his  semi¬ 
nary  to  be  independent  of  the  power  of  the  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s  over  the  schools  of  London,  which  perhaps  he 
had  observed  to  be  somewhat  abused;  and  therefore  made  a  distinct  separation  between  them,  and  constituted  the 
Company  of  Mercers  governors  of  his  foundation. b 

In  stating  the  exact  period  at  which  the  School  of  Dean  Colet  was  established,  Dr.  Knight  remarks  that  “  our 
common  historians  have  differed  so  much  in  the  date  of  its  foundation,  taking  their  liberty  within  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  years  and  he  assigns  as  a  reason  the  time  occupied  in  buying  and  clearing  the  ground,  erecting 
the  new  pile  of  buildings,  providing  of  suitable  masters,  and  settling  the  endowment  in  trust  forever.  'He  corn 
siders  that  it  was  begun,  and  even  greatly  advanced,  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  April  21st,  1509,  previous 
to  which  it.  is  actually  placed  by  Alexander  Nevile  whilst  other  authorities  record  it  as  havino-' taken  place  at 
various  periods  between  1508  and  1512.  The  institution  of  the  School,  however,  may  doubtless  be  most  accurately 
referred  to  the  year  1509-1510,  namely  within  the  first  three  months  of  the  latter  year,  wherein  it  is  recorded  by 
several,  of  the  best  contemporaneous  historians;  the  edifice  being  finished  in  the  course  of  1510,  as  it  was  stated 
in  the  inscription  on  the  front.d 

The  account  by  Erasmus  above  referred  to  is  the  best  and  most  interesting  description  of  Dean  Colet’s 
School,  since  the  writer  was  in  England  at  the  period  of  its  completion,  and  living  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with 
the  founder.  It  is  contained  in  a  Latin  epistle  to  Jodocus  Jonas,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  translated. 
—  Upon  the  death  of  the  father  of  Colet,  when  by  right  of  inheritance  he  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  Jest  the  keeping  of  it  should  corrupt  his  mind  and  turn  it  too  much  to  the  world,  he  laid  out  a  oTeat 
part  of  it  m  building  a  new  School  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Paul,  dedicated  to  the  Child  Jesus;  a  magnificent 
falmc.  to  which  he  added  two  handsome  dwelling-houses  for  the  two  several  masters,  to  whom  he  assigned  ample 

n!!g  T  9  nU/mber  °f,b0J i  8'ratuitous]y-  He  divided  the  School  into  four  apartments, 

n/nt  n  *  th  i  Pv?h,  entranc.e  foF  Catechumens,  (or  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion)  ;  and 
no  child  is  admitted  there,  unless  he  can  already  read  and  write.  -The  second  apartment  is  for  the  lower  boys 

head  masterf ^ wLlTf ^ (?P  ™e.  third  is  for  those  wfl°  are  more  learned,  (under  the 

head-master)  Minch  former  parts  of  the  School  are  divided  from  the  other  by  a  curtain,  which  can  be  drawn 

act  of  tohin/-  e^inm  U  7b  ^  ^  °f  the  Child  Jesus’  of  excellent  work,  in  the 

Thefe  is  al  o  a  renre  emat  fp'Zc’p  Bt  com,n£  m  and  out  of  school  salute  with  a  short  hymn.8 

recommendation  fP  The  \  t  °f  ^  7  F  her/.  s^ln?  ‘  Hear  ye  him  but  these  words  were  written  there  at  my 
recommendation.  The  last  apartment  is  a  little  chapel  adapted  to  divine  service.  Throughout  the  School 

forms &or  Z  heS  Hke  *  Cel1  The  boys 

benches  rising  in  legular  gradations  and  spaces  one  over  another.-  Of  these  every  class  contains 


>  e^ea0'  ^  ^  1655'  f°L  book  -  Century  xvi.  167,  par.gr.  15,  16. 

c  24th  Hfinrv  VTT  “  Tn  tLic  i;uq  _ . 


ean.  In  the  same  year  died  Henry  the  seventh  ofl^name!”— ' ^16^1^]!^  tbe  cb“re1,yard  of  t!,e  Cathedral  which  loots  towards  the 

close  of  the  work,  signal.  Eee.  1  eVyl“  “orwcu8»  Loud.  1575,  4to.  in  a  Chronology  of  JLayors  and  Sheriffs  of  Norwich  at  the 

by(J^  r*  4t%rf  ;ii-  272  b’  271.  A.D.  1510  }  .  Chronicon,” 

p.  9o4,  A.D.  In09.  “  Polydon  Vergilii  Vrbinatis  Anglic®  Historic,”  written  in  1521  Basil  157  0  n  V  A,'D‘  aicha,rd  Grafton’s  “  Chronicle  at  Large,”  Lend.  1569.  fol. 

England,  by  Raphael  Holinshed,  Loud.  1586.  fol.  vol.ii.  p.  806  AD  t  5tn-  ’  p  ’|15  °a’  fol-book  xxvi.p.618,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1  •  “  Chronicles  of 

fol.  pp.  306  SO 7  in  the  Life  of  William  Warhatn,  A.D.  1^10  ;  Aniho'ny^ fwtSs' “  De  Antiquitate WnicXtoim,”  W  1605 
prologue  to  the  Autograph  Statutes  of  the  Founder  is  dated  June  18th,  1518  and  Ids  LaHn  ♦T-'f’  L<3lt'  B  1S?’  L°nd'  l813’  4u)'  vok  '•  coL  -3-  note  8,  A.D.  1512  ;  the 

Weever?  ^  st3‘e3  that  h  did  not  take  place  until  h,ls  A^dence,  August  1st,  1509.  The  account  of  this 

eever  in  his  Ancient  Funerall  Monuments,”  Lond.  1631.  fol.  p  540  states  that  he  ■  ,{’,1  t,  ber  ° ,)ean  Colet,  whose  ancient  epitaph  in  Stepney  Church,  preserved  by 

mostescTndaWlv  t  v  Wjlliam  Niclj°!son-  Bi^°P  of  Carlisle,  has  observed  i^hil'SgLflHstoroalTd  "‘“of  comP’etely  t0  ^validate  the  inscription  on  the  school- 
most  scandalously  mistaken  the  numeral  letters  and  figures  in  most  of  the  insert™  if  Htt0’Tal  L,brai7>  Lond.  1736,  fol.  Part  I.  chap.  11,  p.  15,— that  Weever  “  has 

remarkable  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  found  in  the  account  of T’ ‘m  “  ha2a.rdous  fbr  an  antiquary  to  rely  upon  his  authority  a 
The  following  is  the  address  above  referred  to,  which  will  be  found  in  the  nritin^  T  !.  n  Andrew  Judde,  contained  in  this  work,  p.  1,  note  h. 

Budlments  of  'he  Latin  Tongue.”  Knight’s  ‘«  Life  of  Colet,”  Append  No  x!  ,  t  148311  S0’61  8  Instltal'°n  °f  a  Cliristian  Aina,  for  the  use  of  Ids  School  prefixed 

oi  Eusebius.  ?  D  b  vanetJ  examples  in  his  very  curious  Colloauv  called  «  I’m  •  aD*ra^s>  wpwsonted  as  speaking-  in  different  languages, 

“  Ac  nt  qu^que  est  doctri lut  muLe'claZ^  \r  ‘i^  °f  .Sfc  Paul’,  Scl,°o1-  versa  IS. 

'•  . clan*,  And  as  with  learning  each  shall  more  be  graced. 

ho  in  a  loftier  seat  shall  each  be  placed. 


...  v nt  cm  uociriniE  munere 
®-M  muS‘i  L  v  uiiS  sede  Locandus  erit.n 
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sixteen,  and  he  who  is  most  excellent  in  his  class  has  a  kind  of  small  desk  by  way  of  eminence.  All  children  are 
not  to  be  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  to  be  selected  according  to  their  parts  and  capacities.  The  most 
sagacious  Founder  saw  that  the  greatest  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  the  training  up  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  good  letters  and  true  religion  :  for  which  purpose  he  laid  out  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  yet  would  not 
admit  any  one  to  share  in  the  expense.  A  certain  person  having  left  a  legacy  of  100/.  sterling  towards  the  fabric 
of  the  School,  Colet  perceived  a  design  in  it ;  and,  by  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  procured  that  the  money 
should  be  laid  out  upon  the  holy  vestments  for  St.  Paul’s  Church.  When  he  had  finished  all  his  arranoements, 
be  left  the  perpetual  care  and  government  of  the  establishment,  not  to  the  clergy,  not  to  the  Bishop,  not  to  the 
Chapter,  as  it  is  called,  nor  to  nobles, — but  to  certain  married,  citizens,®  of  honest  report.  On  being  asked  the 
reason  for  it,  he  replied  that  there  was  no  absolute  certainty  in  human  affairs,  but  that  he  found  those  persons  to 
be  the  least  corruptible. ”b 

Another  account  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  also  contemporaneous  with  its  establishment,  is  that  which  was  given 
by  Colet  himself  to  his  first  Head-master,  William  Lily,  prefixed  to  his  book  of  Statutes,  which  is  inscribed  in 
Latin  “This  little  book  I,  John  Colet,  gave  into  the  hands  of  Master  Lily  the  18th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  MCCCCCXVIII.  The  Prologue  of  John  Colet,  Founder  of  the  School,  by  his  own  hand.” — “  John  Colett, 
the  sonne  of  Henrye  Colett,  Dean  of  Paule’s,  desiring  nothyng  more  than  education  and  bringing  uppe  children  in 
good  maners  and  literature,  in  the  Yere  of  our  Lorde  a  M.  fyve  hundreth,  and  twelfe,  bylded  a  Schole  in  the  est 
ende  of  Paulis  Churche,  of  cliii  boys,0  to  be  taught  fre  in  the  same.  And  ordeyned  there  a  Maister,  and  a  Sur- 
maister,  and  a  Chapelyn,  with  sufficiente  and  perpetuale  stipendes  ever  to  endure  ;  and  sett  patrones  and  defenders, 
governors  and  rulers,  of  that  same  Schoole,  the  most  honest  and  faithful  Fellowshipe  of  the  Mercers  of  London. 
And  for  because  nothing  can  continue  longe  and  endure  in  good  ordre  without  Lawes  and  Statutes,  I,  the  said 
John,  have  expressed  and  shewed  my  minde  what  I  wolde  shoulde  be  truly  and  diligentlye  observed  and  kepte  of 
the  sayde  Maister,  and  Surmaister,  and  Chapelyn,  and  of  the  Mercers  Governours  of  the  Schole  ;  that  in  this  Boke 
may  appere  to  what  intent  I  founde  this  Schole. — In  the  Grammar-Scole  founded  in  the  churche-yard  of  Paule’s 
at  the  est  ende,  in  the  Yeare  of  our  Lorde  1518,  by  John  Colet,  Deane  of  the  same  Churche  in  the  Honour  ot 
Christ  Jesus  in  Pueritia ,d  and  of  his  Blessed  Mother  Marie  :  In  that  scole  shall  be  firste  an  Hyghe  Maister.”0 — 
The  Statutes  which  immediately  follow  this  Prologue  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  entire  in  this  work,  and  as  they 
may  be  found  printed  at  length  in  various  authorities/  an  abridgement  of  their  contents  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  historical  notices. — 

The  Head-Master  of  the  School  it  is  ordered  shall  govern  the  whole  establishment ;  and  be  “a  man  whole  in  body,honest,and  virtuous,  and  learned  in 
good  and  clean  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  such  may  be  gotten ;  a  wedded  man,  single  man,  or  a  priest  that  hath  no  benefice  with  cure  or  service, 
that  may  let  the  duty  of  the  school.”  To  be  elected  by  the  Wardens  and  Court  of  the  Mercers,  with  the  advice  of  such  learned  men  as  they  can  procure, 
in  the  school-house,  when  he  is  to  receive  a  charge  stating  that  the  place  is  no  perpetuity,  but  dependent  upon  his  good  conduct,  in  which  he  is  to  be 
examined  by  the  Mercers  yearly  at  Candlemas;  when  he  is  to  have  notice  to  quit,  if  there  be  occasion,  and  if  he  himself  desire  to  resign  he  is  to  give 
twelve  months  notice  to  the  Surveyors  of  the  School.  His  wages  are  to  be  a  mark,  13s.  4 </.,  a  week,  and  a  livery-gown  of  four  nobles,  26s.  8 d.,  delivered 
in  cloth.  His  lodgings  are  to  he  free  at  the  School,  and  he  is  also  to  have  Dean  Colet’s  tenement  at  Stebunhithe  to  resort  unto  ;  but  not  to  be  absent  from 
the  School  more  than  thirty  days  in  the  year,  either  together  or  separate.  In  case  of  incurable  sickness  after  long  service,  he  is  to  have  10/.  for  a  living, 
but  no  diseased  person  is  to  be  at  first  elected  into  the  office. 

The  Sur-Master  is  directed  to  be  virtuous  in  living,  well-lettered,  to  teach  under  the  Head-Master,  and  by  his  direction,  and  either  a  single  man,  wedded, 
or  priest  that  hath  no  benefice  with  cure  or  service:  to  be  whole  in  body,  and  appointed,  as  the  room  shall  be  void,  by  the  High-Master  who  is  to  give  him  a 
charge  similar  to  his  own,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Surveyors  of  the  School.  Lodgings  are  assigned  him  in  the  Old’Change,  and  his  wages  are  fixed  at 
6s.  8 d.  a  week,  with  a  livery-gown  of  four  nobles  delivered  in  cloth.  He  is  also  to  be  absent  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  the  year,  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
Head-Master  in  his  absence  or  sickness, g  and  to  have  preference  in  case  of  his  death  for  election  to  the  situation,  if  he  be  approved  of  and  found  worthy 
of  it. 


a  The  impure  celibacy  of  the  monastic  orders  having  brought  them  into  very  general  disrepute,  long  before  the  time  of  Erasmus,  he  takes  occasion  to  commend  the  wisdom 
and  honesty  of  Dean  Colet’s  adoption  of  married  men  for  the  guardians  of  this  School ;  in  his  remarks  on  seminaries,  &c.,  contained  in  the  learned  and  elaborate  “  Dialogue  de 
1-tecta,  Latini  Grtecique  sermonis  Pronunciatione,”  between  Ursus  and  Leo. — “  Ursus.  In  like  manner  John  Colet,  a  man  eternally  worthy  of  memory,  in  that  school  for  children 
which  he  annexed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  considered  nothing  with  more  labour  than  to  whom  should  be  committed  the  completion  of  this  affair.  The  Bishops  held  the  matter 
unworthy  of  their  solicitude.  As  for  Scholars  themselves  receiving  the  authority,  they  were  rather  inclined  to  arbitrary  government  than  to  take  care  of  tbe  school :  and  be  had 
himself  observed  even  the  duty  of  the  Schoolmaster  was  best  discharged  where  he  was  not  severe.  In  the  Colleges  of  Secular  Canons  the  greater  part  of  them  was  almost  always 
of  tbe  worst  sort ;  and  in  Magistrates  either  judgment  was  wanting,  or  else  they  indulged  in  private  favour.  Leo.  Wbat  counsellors  then  did  he  at  length  discover  1  Ursus. 
He  placed  married  persons,  freemen  of  the  City,  over  his  School ;  and  committed  the  government  to  some  certain  lay  citizens,  whose  honesty  he  himself  had  seen  proved,  or 
who  derived  it  from  their  fathers.  Leo.  And  in  this  care  then,  was  there  full  security  1  Ursus.  By  no  means:  but  he  said  that  he  had  seen  less  danger  in  such  a  body,  than  iu 
any  other  controllers  of  human  affairs.’’  Desiderii  Erasmi  Opera,  Edit.  Cleric.  Lugd.  Batav.  1703,  fol.  vol.  i.  col.  918.  F. 

b  “  Erasmus  Rotterodamus  Jodoco  Jone,  Erphordiensis :  in  the  memoir  of  Dean  Colet,  written  from  Anderlecht,  June  13th,  1519. — Erasmi  Opera,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  col.  457  n. 
Epist.  ccccxxxv. 

c  It  is  supposed  that  in  firing  the  number  of  scholars  to  be  taught  at  this  School  to  153,  Dean  Colet  had  in  his  mind  an  allusion  to  the  number  of  great  fishes  taken  by  St. 
Peter  in  the  miraculous  draught,  when  Christ  commanded  him  to  cast  his  net  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ship  in  the  sea  of  Tiberias  after  the  resurrection.  John  xxi.  ii.— Strype’s 
Stow’s  “  Survey  of  London,’’  Edit.  1720,  fol.  Vol.  I.  book  i.  chap.  xxv.  p.  164. — Knights  “  Life  of  Colet,”  p.  361. — Anthony  a  Wood  unaccountably  states  the  number  of  scholars 
assigned  to  St.  Paul’s  School  to  be  353.  which  is  rectified  by  Dr.  Bliss  from  the  information  of  Dr.  Roberts,  the  Head  Master.  “  Athenas  Oxoniensis,”  4to.  vol.  i.  col.  24,  Note  8. 

d  The  ancient  catholic  custom  of  dedicating  churches,  religious  houses,  altars,  &c.,  in  honour  of  some  particular  event  or  portion  of  the  lives  of  holy  personages,  appropriate 
to  the  situation  or  intention  of  the  founder, — is  the  principle  upon  which  Dean  Colet  placed  his  School  under  the  protection  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  Infancy,  as  being  at  once  tbe 
most  illustrious,  natural,  beautiful,  and  compassionate,  patron  and  example  of  the  children  there  to  be  educated.  The  period  of  his  life  referred  to,  is  considered  to  be  that  when 
at  twelve  years  of  age  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  “  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions  Luke  ii.  46.  The  same  patron  is  also 
referred  to  in  those  Latin  verses,  composed  by  Lilly,  engraven  on  Colet’s  tomb  in  Old  St.  Paul’s  ; 

“  Quique  Scholam  struxit  celebrem  cognomine  Jesu.” 

So  that,  says  Strype,  “  the  true  name  of  this  School  is  Jesus’  School,  rather  than  Paul’s  School ;  but  tbe  saint  hath  robbed  bis  master  of  his  title.”  From  the  latter  name  having 
been  thus  erroneously  attributed  to  the  present  foundation,  and  from  its  proximity  to  the  Cathedral,  the  ancient  and  modem  schools  have  been  generally  confounded  and  considered 
as  the  same  ;  but  the  property  belonging  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  properly  so  called,  has  never  been  conveyed  to  Dean  Colet’s  ;  and  the  boys  belonging  to  the  choir  are  indirectly  but 
effectually  excluded  from  tbe  latter,  on  the  ground  that  their  education  was  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  former,  which,  however,  is  now  no  longer  in  existence. 

e  Knight’s  “  Life  of  Colet,”  p.  35 6,  Appendix,  No.  V. — Strype’s  Stow’s  “  Survey  of  London,”  Vol.  1.  book  i.  chap.  xxv.  p.  165,  the  copy  in  which  is  stated  to  be  “  ex  chart. 
Societat.  Merceror.  London.” 

f  Knight’s  “  Life  of  Colet,”  Appendix  Nb.  V.  pp.  356-369. — “  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  the 
Metropolis,”  dated  June  19th,  1816,  pp.  171-176. — “A  Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  England  and  Wales,”  by  Nicholas  Carlisle,  London  1818, 
8 vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  7 1 .  8 1 . 

g  The  sickness  referred  to  in  these  Statutes,  appears  to  have  been  principally  the  frequent  returns  of  the  Plague  to  which  London  was  subject  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  “  Yf  both  Maisters  be  sick  at  onys,”  says  another  of  these  rules,  “  then  let  tbe  Scole  cease  for  that  while.  Yf  there  be  suche  sickuesse  in  the  Citie  contagious, 
that  the  Scole  cannot  continue,  yet  neverthelesse  both  Maisters  shall  have  theire  wagis,  being  always  readie  for  to  teache.” 


so 


Concerning  the  Chaplain  of  this  establishment  it  is  ordered  that  “tliefe  shall  be  in  the  School  a  priest,  who  daily  as  he  can  be  disposed  shall  sing 
mass  in  the  Chapel  oi"  the  School,* *  and  pray  for  the  children  to  prosper  in  good  life  and  literature  :  that  he  should  be  some  good,  honest,  and  virtuous, 
man  ;  to  be  chosen  by  the  Wardens  and  Assistants  of  the  Mercers  :  to  learn  himself,  or,  if  learned,  to  help  to  teach  the.  school  if  it  seem  convenient  to  the 
High-Master:  to  have  no  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  nor  anv  other  office  or  occupation  :  and  to  teach  the  children  the  Catechism,  Instruction  of  tba 
Articles  of  the  Faith,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  English.  His  wages  to  be  Si.  by  the  year,  and  a  livery-gown  of26s.  8 d.  to  bedelivered  in  cloth. b  His 
chamber  and  lodging  to  be  in  the  new  bouse  in  the  Old ’Change,  or  in  the  Master’s  lodging.  His  absence  to  be  once  in  the  year  by  leave  of  the  Surveyors ; 
to  have  his  wages  in  sickness  ;  and  to  be  expelled  for  misconduct,  after  admonition  and  eight  days’  notice. 

With  respect  to  the  Scholars  of  the  establishment,  the  Statutes  order  that  children  of  all  nations  and  countries  indifferently,  are  to  be  taught,  to  tho 
number  of  153,  that  of  the  seats  in  the  building:  the  Master  to  admit  them  as  they  be  offered,  but  first  to  see  that  they  can  say  the  Catechism,  and  also 
that  they  can  read  and  write  competently  ;  when  they  were  to  pay  4 d.  for  entering  their  names,  the  money  to  be  given  to  the  poor  scholar  who  swept  the 
school.  To  come  in  the  morning  at  7  o’clock,  in  summer  and  winter  ;  remain  until  11  :  return  again  at  1 ;  and  finally  depart  at  5:  and  thrice  in  the  day, 
namely  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  they  were  prostrate  to  recite  the  prayers  contained  in  a  table  in  the  school. c  No  tallow  candles  but 
only  wax  to  be  used. d  Neither  meat,  drink,  nor  bottles,  to  be  brought  thither ;  nor  any  breakfasts  or  drinkings  to  be  used  in  the  time  of  learning.  To 
use  no  cock-fighting,  nor  riding  about  of  victory,  nor  disputing  at  St.  Bartholomew  ;e  and  not  to  have  any  Remed  ves,  or  Play-days  granted  by  the  Master, 
under  a  penalty  of  40,9.,  unless  desired  by  the  King,  an  Archbishop,  or  a  Bishop  in  person.  The  children  every  Childermas  Day  to  go  St.  Paul’s  Church 
to  hear  the  Child  Bishop  Sermon,  and  afterwards  to  be  at  the  High  Mass  and  each  offer  a  penny  to  the  Child  Bishop  :  and  with  them  the  Masters  and 
Surveyors  of  the  School.' 


“  At  his  masse,”  adds  this  part  of  the  Statutes,"  when  the  bell  in  the  scole  shall  knvll  to  sarrvnge.  then  all  the  children  in  the  scole,  knelvnge  in  their  seats  shall  with 
lift  upp  bandes  pray  in  the  time  of  sacringe.  After  the  sacringe,  when  the  bell  knylleth  agayue,  they  shall  sitt  downe  agayne  to  theire  bokes  lernynge.”  ’ 

b  The  real  value  of  the  ancient  salaries  and  liveries  ordered  bv  the  above  Statutes,  will  perhaps  be  more  evidently  perceived  by  the  following  fllustrations _ In  A  D  1378 

Simon  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  decreed  that  every  unfixed  mass-priest  should  content  bimsplf  with  7  marks  per  annum,  all  in  money,  or  3  marks  per  annum  with  diet  • 
and  he  that  takes  a  cure  to  content  himself  with  8  marks,  or  with  4  marks  and  his  diet ;  on  pain  of  excommunication.  “  Chronicon  Precio'sum,”  by  Dr  William  Fleet  d* 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Loud.  1745,  8vo.  p.  111.  In  1439  Archbishop  Cbicbely  ordered  in  convocation  that  rectors  or  appropriators  should  augment  their  vicarages  to  sl^er 
annum,  if  the  benefice  were  north  so  much,  to  support  the  burthen  incident  to  such  livings.  Ibid.  p.  112.  Before  the  pestilence  of  1348  had  swept  away  so  manv  priests  that  a 
chaplain  could  hardly  be  gotten  to  serve  a  cburcli  under  ten  marks,  or  pounds,- a  clergyman  might  be  had  for  five,  or  four  marks,  nay  even  at  two,  together  with  their  diet  •  after 
that  time  they  would  hardly  accept  of  a  vicarage  of  20  marks  or  even  20 1.  per  annum.  Ibid.  p.  109.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  statutes  of  a  College  then 
founded  allow  Is.  4 d.  for  the  weekly  diet  of  each  of  the  scholars,  to  be  raised  to  Is.  ad.  or  Is,  6d.  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  and  when  corn  should  be  and  continue  for  twentv  davs  at 
“*  —  then  to  be  Is.  8 d.  but  not  to  rise  any  higher.  Ibid.  p.  84.  In  1514  the  diet  oflabourers  is  estimated  at  2d.  per  day.  Ibid.  p.  132.  In  1440  the  allowance  to  the 

. .  '  vears  1440  am)  1 4fi0  the  cloth  for  a  «...  .  ...  ,  ....  o'iuwiuil,e  lO  [D0 


-  .  jMineu  uy  cur  ivicnoias  narris  rvicoias,  witu  introductory  Kemarks  and  illustrations,  Lond.  1827.  8vo  —1530  June  fith  Pai. 

xxijs.  for  a  coat.  p.  49.— 1531.  March  13tb.  “  Item,  the  same  daye  paied  Sir  John  Hurte  for  a  gowne,  xxvjs.  viijd.  Ilm.  the  same  daye  paied  to  pvnner  for  bisliverave  „ifr 
p  115.—  lo32.  April  ICth.  A  livery  coat,  xxijs.  vijd.  p.  209.  Dec.  Itm.  the  xxij  daye  pared  to  the  Frenche  Preste,  the  fesaunt-breder,  for  to  bye  him  a  °owne  and  other  thinas 

*  *•!  P-280—In  the  same  authority  also  appears  an  entry  of  a  royal  gift  immediately  connected  with  this  establishment.  1531.  Jan.  «  ltm.  the  xxi  daye  paied  to  RiMtwife’ 
•Scole  Maister  of  Poules,  by  the  King  s  commaundment,  xm h.  ixs.  p.  106.  J  j  r  u  *vi0mwise, 

„  ,  .  Tb®  'eligious  service  composed  for  this  establishment  may  he  seen  printed  at  length  in  «  Preces,  Catechismvs,  et  Hymni,  Grace  et  Latine,  in  vsvm  antiqvs  et  Celebris 
Scholae  rvxta  S.  Pavli  lemplvm,  apvd  Londinates.  Fvndatore  venerabih  admodvm  viro  Johanne  Co  eto,  S.  T.  P.  necnon  S  P  Decano  T  nnrlini  ,  ill  •  , 

et  Sociorym.”  ,814.  8vo.  it  consists  of  the  following.-Morning  Prayers,  when  the  children  meet  for  study  ;-the?ord’s  ^  of  the^ild^n  * 

their  studies ;  an  act  of  thanks  for  the  Founder  of  the  School  ;  the  blessing.-Prayers  before  N  oon,  when  the  morning  studies7  cease  L'i'he  Lord’s  Prayer  •  a  praver  for  he 
divine  blessing  in  the  interval ;  the  blessing.— Afternoon  Prayers,  when  the  children  return  to  study  from  dinner :— the  Lord’s  Prayer-  a  prayer  to  Christ  fnr  thpTcncl  r 
the  soul,  Evening  Prayers,  when  the  afternoon  studies  cease  :— the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  a  praver  for  a  blessing  on  the  past  day  •  the  bfessioo-  L  When  the  hovs t  i g  °f 
upon  a  holiday  ;— the  Loid’s  Prayer:  a  prayer  forthedivine  protection  in  their  sports;  tbe'blessing.  The  occasional  prayers  in  the  volume  are  for  the  Kme^for pP ay,°r 
‘ion  of  the  City,  for  the  Governors  of  the  School,  and  for  relations,  teachers,  and  friends.  The  prayer  for  a  bless.ng  on  Iheduldren’s  stud  commencing  « 
et  1  erne  Effector,  ’  is  still  prefixed  in  Latin  and  English  to  Ward’s  edition  of  Colet’s  English  introduction  to  the  St  Paul’s  School  htin  frammar  *T1  er,  Coeli 

St.  Paul’s  School  appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  Lily’s  '<  Carmen  de  Moribus,”  verses  3,  4.  ®  ^  ^  8  &dl001  LUm  ^rammar.-l he  morning  prayers  at 

“  Ma"e  citus  lectum  fu?e>  tnollem  discute  somnum.  At  morn  soon  rise,  yield  to  soft  sleep  no  more 

.  .,  lempla  petas  supplex,  et  venerare  Deum.”  '1  hen  humbly  in  the  Church  tby  God  adore  ’ 

kmght  observes  with  great  truth  of  the  prayers  for  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  and  for  aptness  and  docility  in  learning  that  “  both  forms  have  nothing  hnt  u  • 

savouring  not  the  least  of  popery  or  the  common  superstition.”  Of  Colet’s  Catechism,  however,  Strvpe  remarks  that  “  if  the  superstitil™  P,'^V’ 

rest,  which  is  very  pious  retained  for  the  use  of  the  School,  it  would  have  been  very  well  done,  and  the  founder’s  will  more  complied  lith  ”  h  d  b  d  aS‘de’  3nd  the 

It  is  observed  in  the  account  of  this  School  contained  in  the  “  Third  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  enquiring  concernin'-  Public  Charities  ’’dated  15th  T„n.  man  . 

from  the  circumstance  of  the  children’s  friends  bein°-  charged  with  the  exnense  ofwax  nndlps  and  ti.J1,  ‘  uouc  yuan ties,  dated  15th  June,  1820,  p.  2o7,  that 

entirely  a  free-scbool,  but  that  the  children  of  rich  a.fd  p  or  pere^  l  ap  r  fa  he  from  tb^oHow r  -tablishment  was  not  intended  ’to  be 

Henry  VIII.,”  that  rather  large  sums  for  the  period  were  /’aid  £  the  maintenance  of  ^  10  ^  V  7*  *“•"? 

Maister  of  Powles  for  the  charges  of  George  Frauncs  the  Kino-’s  scolar  iii//  xs  ”  n  1R6  Anri-I  QHi  “I  tm  >1  Q  e  j  0  .  ,  •  ,tm*  same  daye  paied  to  the  Scole- 

of  George  Frauncs,  the  King’s  scolar,  and  other  charges  vli  ifr ’’  u  205  -  uh  'iath  »  1  ^  the-  S,T  daye  Pa'ed  to  the  Scole-Maister  of  Powle’s  for  the  bourde 

Frauncs,  vij  li.  vS,”  p.  23t.-Sept.  30th.  “  Itm.  paiedlotheScifr-M^  Z  Tk  P  ‘xr’f  ^coloPMaister  of  *>r  the  exhibuc.on  of  George 

same  daye  paied  to  the  Scole-maister  of  Poule’s  for  the  exhibucion  of  Nicholas  Frauncs  vii li  ”  ’p  «80  Ure’  °‘  ”  N“'L°  aS  FrauDCS>  ”«•”  P-  2p9.— Dec,  21st.  “  Itm.  the 

are  .rlly  ^ove  regulations  to  the  children  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 

eating  across  a  long  pole  carried  on  the  shoulders  of* iwo  of  hVcomp!^  of  England  ”  Lend.  1801,  4to,  p.  293.  It  represents  a  bo^ 

or  that  belonging  to  him  which  lias  escaped  unhurt  from  the  conflict  A  third  Snv  follows  Lold'n  ]dsfl’  suPP°sed  to  be  either  the  bird  which  he  has  won  by  throwing  at  it, 
cocks.  The  date  of  this  illumination  is  stated  to  be  AD  U3S  Shrove Tuesd./^  ffie  nrS  fi!  hS’  the  fiSUre  of  a  staf}'  usad  “"owing  a  l 

morning  of  that  day  those  of  London  were  accustomed  to  bring  game  cocks  to  their  masters  and  were  neTmiTted're01100  ^1^  °  t,lJe,dlversion  of  cock-fighting  ;  and  on  the 

school-room.  Fitz-Stephen,  «  Descriptio  Nobilissimar  C.vitaf  LundoX  pp  45  7^  The  abolidon TfT  n  amUSe  tlle™selves,“11  dl"a«  time  by  seeing  them  fight  in  the 

The  Public  disputations  atthe  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Au“.  24tl.  were  doubdess  the  re_nf  -f  ?  WaS  W°r-thy  tl,e  "nod  sense  and  humanity  of  Colet. 

festivals,”  says  that  author,  “  at  those  clmrches  where  the  feast  of  the  patron-saint  is  sofemnireri  ho  ?  f  ^  tustomumeDt'oned  by  Pitz-Stephen  in  the  reign  ofHenry  II.  *•  On 
in  the  demonstrative  way,  and  some  logically.  These  produce  their  entlivmemes  and  tlio-e  dm  h  raastefrs  con^ne.  their  scholars.  The  youth  on  those  occasions  dispute ;  some 
disputation  contending  with  one  another  ;  whilst  others  are  put  upon  establishing  some  troth  by  waTonilust  atTon^'s^L  T  f*he  ^  l°  ,sbeW  th,eir  I>arts’  are  zeroised  in 
of  words,  others  to  impose  upon  you  with  false  conclusions.  As  to  the  orators  some  with  thei- rhStor  «•«  h.™  Som,e  S°P  "9  s  endeavo,1,ed  t0  aPP]J  a  vast  number  and  flow 
the  principles  of  art,  and  to  omit  nothing  apposite  to  the  subject.  The  bovs  of  different  loliools  Jran"  h  rf'”1’  °’V  “  tbe  P0"’ersof  Persuasion,  taking  care  to  observe 

the  rules  of  the  perfect  tenses  and  supines.  Others  there  are  who  in  eaknias  nr  nM  1  other  m  verse,  contending  about  the  principles  of  grammar  or 

then-  schoolmasters,  hut  without  mentioning  names,  with  the  old  fescennme  licentious  versT TV"  numb®rs?  use  a!1  that  lo[v  ribaldry  we  read  of  in  the  ancients  ;  attacking 
school-fellows  with  a  true  Socratic  wit,  or  biting  them  more  keenly  with  a  Leonine  tooth  The  s®offs,aad  sarcasms  a  gainst  them,  touching  the  foibles  of  their 

87.”  Descriptio  Mobilise.  Civitat.  Laadoni.,  pp.  31, 63.  Of  these  meednCnd  d i,n mkrio  I® c?  T®  fU"y  d,Sp°Sed  t0  ,auS!— with  curling  nose  ingeminate  the  peals.  Pers  iifi 
arguing  of  schoolboys  about  the  principles  of  grammar,  was  retained  till  even  bis  time  •<  Fo”  I  V’6  SB'ne  vad  bee"  ’0n"  siace  discontinued,  though  the 

yearly  seen,  on  the  Eve  of  8t.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  the  scholars  of  diepm  nn  1  i  vself  in  my  youth,  adds  he,  probably  referring  to  about  the  year  1535  ‘‘have 

upon  a  bank  boarded  about  under  a  tree,  some  one  scholar  hatb^tepped^p  and  ffierTCthS0Dm!sed  and  a ^ “r5'h>ara  St-  Bartholomew!  the  Priory  in  Bmithfield’  where, 
then  the  overcomer  taking  the  place  did  like  as  the  first ;  and  in  the  end  he  le  t  ol  fl  d  ,  be  we,e  by  some  better  scholar  overcome  and  put  down  :  and 

and  also  good  scholars,  diligently  against  such  times  to  prepare  themselves  for ffin”  -  0?  ^  1  °bse"ed  D0“  But  “  ">ada  goodschoolmaste^ 

I  aul  s  school,  prohibiting  the  scholars  disputing  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  was  disregarded  •  «in  °!  c  l®  =arIa"d'  dt  appears  that  at  this  period  the  above  part  of  the  statutes  of  St. 
he  supposed  that  he  refers  to  flip  anniont  a*  pn„u„  _ i i  «  .  *  since  S-ow  mentions  it  as  nrm  nf  — 4.1. —  j: — -1  —  •  • 


v  iiv  “o - u.ojiuung  ai  01.  iDarcnoiomew  s  was  dicrponrilo^  .  c  -  -  *•«*»  me  ttuuve  part  01  me  statutes  ot  St 

be  supposed  that  he  refers  to  the  ancient  St.  Paul’s  School  attached  to  tbe  Cathedral  d'i’hi  hlv  Z  ™ent!ons  “.a3  on®  of  tbe  free-schools  attending  those  exercises  ;  unless  it  may 
and  they  were  rewarded  as  such  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes  with  silver  bows  and  arrow,  J  ®  addS'  Were  those  of  Sr‘  Anthony’s  Hospital  in  Tbreadneedle  Streef 

Between  the  boys  of  these  schools,  there  existed  in  consequence  a  curious  sort  of  rivalrv'wl  i  .  b  attemp  ed  to  revive  the  Bartholomew  disputations  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI* 

“  “  1  h®  sdlolars  of  Paul’s,”  says  Stow,  <‘  melting  with  ffiem  o?  St ^  AnthoL"  volldrefi  Tb  t' 7  'eremon1i?us  but  more  characteristic  discussions  than  those  above 
Pauls,  because  many  pigeons  were  bred  in  Paul’s  Church,  and  St.  Amh'onv  was  nlwiZfl  j  Anthony’s  Pigs,’  and  they  again  would  call  the  others  ‘Pfreons  of 
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In  o-eneral  processions,  when  warned,  they  were  to  go  two  and  two*  together  soberly,  and  not  sing  out,  hut  say  devoutly  Seven  Psalms  with  the  Litany.  If 
auv  child  admitted  here  go  to  any  other  school  to  learn  there,  such  child  for  no  man’s  suit  shall  be  thereafter  received  into  this  School,  which  shall  be  shewed 
to  ’those  who  come  with  him  to  be  entered.— The  following  “  honest  and  admirable  rules,”  as  they  are  called  by  Knight,  prescribed  by  Dean  Colet  for  the 
admission  and  continuance  of  boys  into  his  school,  contain  some  other  particulars  relating  to  the  scholars.  “  The  Master  shal  reherse  these  articles  o 
them  that  offer  their  chyldren,  on  this  wyse  here  followinge.— If  youre  chylde  can  rede  and  wryte*>  Latyn  and  Englyshe  suffycyently,  so  that  he  be  able  to 
rede  and  wryte  his  own  lessons,  than  he  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Schole  for  a  scholar.  If  youre  chylde,  after  resonable  season  pro\ed,  be  founde  unap  e 
and  unable  to  lernynge,  that  ye,  warned  thereof,  shal  take  hym  awaye,  that  he  occupy  not  oure  rowme  in  vayne.c  If  he  be  apt  to  lerne,  ye  shall  be  con- 
tente  that  he  continue  here  tyl  be  have  competent  literature.— If  he  be  absente  vi  days,  and  in  the  mean  season  ye  show  not  cause  reasonable,  (reasonable 
cause  is  alonly  sekenes,')  than  his  rowm  to  be  voyde,  without  he  be  admitted  agayne  and  pay  iiiirf.— Also,  after  cause  shewed,  if  he  contenewe  to  be  absente 
tvl  the  weke  of  admyssion  in  the  nexte  quarter,  and  then  ye  shewe  not  the  contenuance  of  his  sekeness,  then  his  rowme  to  be  void,  and  he  none  o  e 
Schole  tyl  he  be  admitted  agayne,  and  pay  iiiirf.  for  wryting  his  name.— Also  if  he  fall  thryse  into  absence,  he  shall  be  admytted  no  more.— Your  chylde 
shal  on  Chyldermas  daye  wayte  upon  the  Boy  Byshop  at  Poule’s,  and  offer  there.— Also  ye  shal  fiynde  him  waxe  in  wynter.  Also  ye  shall  find  him  con- 
venyent  bokes  for  his  lernynge. — If  the  offerer  be  content  with  these  articles,  than  let  his  chylde  be  admytted.  d  .  ,  .  , 

As  to  “  what  shall  be  taught,”  in  St.  Paul’s  School,  the  Statutes  only  express  the  Founder’s  wish  that  the  scholars  should  be  always  instructed  in  good 
literature,  both  Latin  and  Grtek  ;  and  good  authors,  such  as  have  the  Roman  eloquence  joined  with  wisdom:  especially  Christian  authors^  that  wrote  their 
wisdom  with  clean  and  chaste  Latin,  either  in  verse  or  prose.  The  order  of  education  was  therefore  directed  to  be  first  the  Catechism  in  English ;  then  the 
Accidens  made  by  Colet  himself,  «  or  some  other  yf  any  be  better  to  the  purpose,  to  induce  children  more  spedely  to  Laten  speeche  ;  then  th elmtitutum 
C/iristiani  Hominis,  composed  by  Erasmus  at  Colet’s  request,  with  the  Copia  Verborum  of  the  same  author ;  after  which  were  to  succeed  the  Christian 
Classics,  as  Lactantius,  Prudentius,  Proba,  Sedulius,  Juvencus,  and  Baptista  Mantuanus;  “  with  suche  other  as  shal  bethought  convenient,  and  most  to 
purpose  unto  the  tr 
same  hath  dystained 
Terence,  was  usid 


of  the  church  and  performed  all  ceremonies  and  offices,  which  might  be  performed  by  a  Bishop  and  his  Prebendaries,  sometimes  even  “““  HowinnScen^-whilsf 

Kton  College  given  A.  D.  1441,  order  that,  the  Episcopus  Puerorum  shall  perform  divine  service  on  St.  Nicholas  day,  though  by  no  means  on  that  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
the  statutes8 of  Winchester  College,  given  A.  D.  1330,  state  that  the  “pueri,”  namely  the  B.shop  and  other  boys  are  permuted  on  the  latter  festival  to jerform  a>‘  «acre4  °J^ 
in  the  chapel,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Sarum.  This  remarkable  ceremony  was  particularly  practised  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  in  ■  'be  ^  drJ,  ; 

is  a  chapter  “  De  Episcopo  Choiistorum as  well  as  a  long  and  minute  account  of  it  in  the  Processionale  of  the  same  church.— One  of  the  Boy-Bishops  of  that  Oathedr 
supposed  to  have  died  during  his  time  of  office,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  his  pontifical  robes,  as  appears  by  the  monumental  effigy  of  a  youth  preserved  there,  dressed  h 
habit  of  a  bishop.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  this  ceremony  was  first  practised,  but  it  was  prohibited  by  proclamation  July  22nd,  14a  the  3ord  year  of  Henry  V1U.  home 
attempts  were  made  by  Mary  to  revive  it,  since  on  Nov.  13th,  1554,  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  commanded  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  have  a  St.  Nicholas,  or  a  Boy  i  p, 
carried  in  procession  ■  "as  in  England  it  was  the  custom  for  the  juvenile  prelate  and  his  company  to  walk  to  different  parts  of  their  cities,  especially  in  London,  or  at  lea  * 
the  religious  houses,  being  liberally  entertained  and  bestowing  his  blessing  wherever  he  came.  On  the  Eve  of  St.  Nicholas,  Dec.  5th,  Bonner wh®  onThe^  f oH owing  dav  The 
that  St.  Nicholas  should  not  be  carried  about ;  because  Cardinal  Pole  had  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  to  meet  at  Lambeth  on  the  fo>lowl"g  L,  .  b 
festival,  however,  was  observed  in  London  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  St.  Nicholas  Olave,  in  Bread  Street.  It  was  field  again  in  1do5,  1oo6,  and  m  . 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  disused.— “  The  history  of  English  Poetry  by  Ihomas  Warton,  London.  82  ,  vo.  .  •  P-  •  •  PP  ^ 

217.  iv.  pp.  127,  146-148.—”  Historical  Memorials  ”  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Events  in  England  under  Mary  I.  by  the  Rev.  John  Strype,  Lond.  1721,  fol.  vol.  m.  PP-  -  >  ► 

^10>  There  are  some  curious  notices  extant  concerning  the  Bov  Bishop  connected  with  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  the  inventory  of  the  vestments  &c.  belonging  to  ^  appear--  Item, 
one  white  mitre  embroidered  with  little  flowers,  the  gift  of  John  Belemaynes  for  the  performance  of  the  Bishop  of  the  little  -•  ,s*aff’  the bed£  P°  ,‘d  „atute50f  ,he 

gilded  copper  set  about  with  many  and  divers  images  :  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Bishop  of  the  children.  Dugdale  s  Hist,  of  St.  Pauls,  pp.  315,316.  T,  is  also 

CatliedraUbere  appear  many  orders  concerning  this  ceremony,  one  of  which  is  that  the  Canon  called  Stagiarius  shall  find  the  Boy  Bishop  his  robes  and  a  fair  horse.  There  is  - 
a  book  bearin-  the  followingVe,  “  The  Song  of  the  Cbyld-Bysshop,  as  it  was  songe  before  the  Queenes  Maiestie  in  her  prime  chamber  at  her  manour  of  Saynt  James i  in  the  fferfd 
on  Saynt  Nicholas  dav  and  Innocents  day  this  yeare,  now  present  by  the  Cliyld  Bysshope  of  Poule  s  Churche  with  his  company.  Londim,  in  eedibus,  J°hanQ1®  ^  °  1  ’ 

Reo-iL  1555  ”  4to  black-letter.  “  It  is  surprising,”  says  Warton,  “  that  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  a  friend  to  the  purity  of  religion,  who  had  the  good  sense  and  rfol,ut'°" 
sure  the  superstitions  and  fopperies  of  poper/ in  his  public  sermons, -should  countenance  the  idle  farce  of  the  Boy  Bishop  in  the  statutes  of  bis-sehool  at  St.  Paul  s  ,  which  d 

with  a  view  of  establishing  Hie  education  of  youth  on  a  more  rational  and  liberal  plan  than  had  yet  been  known  It  cannot  be  doubted  however,  that  in  oid«,ng  ’ the 
this  ceremony  by  his  scholars,  he  was  guided  by  the  same  principle  which  induced  him  to  place  the  school ^  ’Jlfid™  „nlnf  scholars,  and  was 


with  which  youth  and  schoolboys  might  peculiarly  sympathise.  St.  Nicholas,  whom  the’ Boy  Bishop  was  designed  to  celebrate,  was  the  patron  of  cli: ^  “ wTd! 

considered  a't  the  time  to  be  an  eminent  instance  of  early  pietv  ;  since  his  legends  relate  that  even  in  his  cradle  he  observed  the  fasts  of  the  Church  by  sucking  only  onee  on  ea 
neX8 and ^FndaT  From  airman  he  rose  to  be  Bf.bo/of  Myra,  in  Lycia,  and  died  inA.D.343;  and  says  Knight,  “  I  shall  only  remark  that .there  migb  t  th.j least  b» 
said  in  favour  of  the  old  customs  that  it  gave  a  spirit  to  the  children  ;  and  the  hopes  that  they  might  some  time  or  other  attain  to  the  real  m^e,  made  them  mind  their  book^. 

a  To  walk  two  by  two  with  the  cross  borne  in  front,  was  the  ordinary  form  of  catholic  and  monastic  processions  on  Sundays,  which  were  established  by  A0apetus  in  A  D 
in  memory  of  Christ  sending  his  disciples  »  twoand  two  before  his  face,  into  every  city  and  place  whither  he  himself  would  come  Mark  v . ,7.  Luke x.  1.  On °* 
solemn  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  the  whole  congregation  was  accustomed  to  join  m  procession  with  the  clergy  ’-^d  at  the  line  that  free 0f  “d  tjn  th  e other  proces- 
ligious  houses  and  cathedrals,  the  ancient  rituals  direct  that  the  order  of  procession  shall  be  the  presbyter-bishops  then  the  monks,  1 then  the  school  and  then  the  otter  pr  _ 
s  oners  and  sojourners  •  two  of  the  acolvtes  with  candelabra  and  censers,  one  bearing  the  gospel  and  reading,  &c.-“  CHossar.um  ad  Scnptores  .Media  el  Inmfi*  ™atl8> 
by  Charles  DuFresne  Sei-n  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1734.  fol.  vol.  v  cols.  873-876,  where  the  various  species  of  religious  processions  are  enumerated.  It  is  probable,  however,  at 
the  Deculiar  kind  referred  °to  hv  Dean  Colet,  were  similar  to  the  following  mentioned  in  connection  with  St.  Paul’s  School  in  Strype  s  Historical  Memorials,  vol.  ill.  ... 
1.554P  <•  On  the  «5th  ( January)  being  St.  Paul’s  day,  there  was  a  general  procession  of  St.  Paul  by  every  parish,  both  priests  and  clerks  in  copes,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred 
and  sixty>noing  ‘  Salve  festa  dies;’  with  ninety  crosses  borne.  The  procession  was  through  Cheap  unto  Leadenhall  ;  and  before  went  two  schools  ; that ^^rst  ^  1 16  ^  " 
of  the  Cray  Friars,  and  then  those  of  St.  Paul’s  School.”  p.  208.-“  Match  8th,  was  a  general  procession  from  St.  Pad  ■  tb™?1  Cheap  .down  Cburc£  . 

Walbrook,  up  Budge-row  and  Watling-Slreet,  and  so  to  St.  Paul's  again.  The  processors  were  al  the  children  of  St.  Paul  s  School  and  of  the  ““g™  ^  Tnotr 

the  Bishop,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman,  all  the  Crafts,  with  the  clerks  and  priests  singing.  Ibid.  p.  210.  The  direction  that  th*  children  of  St.  P  u  >  c  ; 

sing  out”  when  walking  in  these  processions,  appears  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  an  order  in  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Dunstan  that  convent*  should ^roceej“  “°^D“ .  1  , 

-  silently  psalmodising  which  referred  to  the  rule  that  in  whatever  occupation  a  religious  person  was  engaged  a  psalm  was  always  o  be  »' ^  ^ ‘  » rf  wnSutinie* 
psalms  being  also  particularly  learned  by  children.  “  British  Monacbism,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  Hond.  1  ,  to.  pp.  ,  ‘  .  fni0ined  that  tbev  should  be- 

in  procession,  commenced  about  A.D.  400,  when  they  were  recited  by  the  people  walking  barefoot ;  and  about  A.D.  oOO  the  Council  of  Orleans  enjomet i  th«y  “houM  bo 
used  at  one  certain  time  of  the  year,  in  the  way  of  public  procession.  When  Augustine  came  to  England  as  a  missionary  in  A.D.  o96,  he  entered lntprps,ed  b  7 

followers  in  procession,  carrying  before  them  the  picture  of  Christ  and  a  silver  cross,  and  singing  the  Litanies  ;  by  which  t  le  ng  is  were  par  *cu  y  i\/raSitp’  .  verses  15-^0 
b  The  following  passage  in  Lily’s  ”  Carmen  de  Moribus”  shews  that  the  writing  referred  to  was  required  for  setting  down  the  lessons  dictated  bv  the  Master,  verses  lo  RL 

“  Scalpellum,  calami,  atramentum,  charta,  libelli,  And  when  to  study  thou  shalt  be  addrest, 

Sint  semper  stuiliis  arma  parata  tuis.  Let  all  its  weapons  readynear  thee  rest: 

Si  quid  dictubo ,  scribes ;  at  singula  recte :  Penknife  anil  quills,  ink,  paper,,  books  to  guide 

Nec  macula,  ant  scnptus  mend  a,  sit  ulla  tuis.  Thy  thoughts  or  pen,  still  round  thee  be  supplied* 

Sed  tua  nec  laceris  die  lata,  aut  carmina ,  chartis  Then  if  l  dictate,  write  with  truth  and  grace, 

Maudes ,  qua  libris  inseruisse ,  decetJ ’  JSor  blot  nor  error  shall  thy  script  deface  ; 

But  books  alone  for  dictates  are  most  fit, 

Nor  should  thv  verses  on  loose  leaves  be  writ.. 


Kniohf’s  “  I  ifp  of  Colet  ”  pp.  1^4 — 12b,  also  prenxea  to  *•  loanniss  Coleti  Theologi,  olim  Decani  Divi  Pavli,  iEditio,  uno  cum  quibusdam  G.  Lilij  , 

mentis  A  ntw  1  ^30  Mens©  Augusti.  1 2  mo.  At  the  end  of  the  above  is  inserted  the  system  of  religious  instruction  adapted  for  the  boys  of  St.  Paul  s  School ;  consisting  o 
Articles  of  the  Faith,  the  names  and  nature  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  Moral  precepts  of  Living.  Symbolum  Apostolorum,  Oratio  Dominica,  Salutatio  AnDelica,  the 
Pravpr  to  Tpsus  already  civen»  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  by  Erasmus,  in  Latin  verse.  c  ..  -  ru:iur^n 

eyA  similar  course  ^/reading  is  also  thus  recommended  in  the  excellent  English  Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the  “  Introduction  of  the  Parts  of  Speaking  for  clnldtru 

a  i  at;n  Sneach.” _ “  When  these  Concordes  be  well  known  unto  them,  (an  easie  and  pleasant  paine  if  the  foregrounds  be  well  and  thoroughly  beate  ) 

et  them  not  continue  in  learning  of  their  rules  orderly  as  they  lie  in  the  Syntax,  but  rather  learne  some  pretty  booke,  wherein  is  contained  not  only  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue, 

hut  ^ Sf00llow^"eveerse°snoffLily’sSt‘‘  Carnfen  de  Moribus”  are  almost  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  this  part  of  the  founder’s  statutes 

°  “  Et  qnaties  laqueris,memor  esto  loquare  Latine  ;  Be  mindful  Latin  still  to  speak  with  grace, 

El,  veluti  scopulos,  bar  bar  a  verba  fuge.—v.  47.  And  shun  as  rocks  each  barbrous  word  and  phrase,— 
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8,and  an  fuah  abusion  which  the  later  blynde  worlde  brought  m,  which  more  rather  maybe  ca  led  blotterature  than  b’ttcrature,—!  utterly  abann  vshe  and 
exclude  out  of  mj  Schole;  and  charge  the  Maisters  that  they  teache  alwaye  that  is  beste,  and  instruct  the  children  in  Greke  and  redvne-e  I  aten  in  rprtumr 
unto  them  suche  autours  that  hathe  with  wisdo.ne  joyned  the  pure  chaste  eloquence.”  ^reKeand  redynge  Eaten,  in  redyng 

?ha,  ^nnC«UlinSi  Sta‘Utr  rf!r  t0  the  »overnmerlt  °f  the  institution  as  vested  in  the  Company  of  Mercers,  which  is  to  have  all  the  chare*  and  care  and 
In  <hff  ®Ch°r1J  and/?r  uCt  eV4er/  yer°Ut  °f  ?he  ComPany  tWo  honest  and  substantial  men  to  be  Surveyers  of  the  same,  who  are  to  take  upon  them 
affairL“f. th?  establ‘shment  for  that  year,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Fellowship.  Six  days  before  the  feasts  of  Christmas  Easter  St  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Michaelmas,  they  are  directed  to  come  into  the  Scoool,  and  pay  the  Masters  and  Chaplain  their  quarterly  wages  •  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  to  give  them  their  liveries  in  cloth  :  and  once  in  the  year,  namely  about  Candlemas,  three  days  before  or  after,  to give^p  their  iVountato  th* 
Srnnep  T|d  ArS  ant4°VheCo,mpany:  When  "  a  bttle  dinner  is  to  be  made,”  and  an  account  required  «• of  tlfe  receding  of ^all  lL  estte  of  the 
riert  If  n,ThM  Master'Wal"den. then  t0  receive  a  noble,  6s.,  the  two  other  Wardens  5s.,  the  Surveyers  2s.  and  for  their  riding^to  visit  the  lands  lit  the 

iS!ob.S‘  Tot 

i.  i  A,  ver^  imP°rta“t  and.  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  is  the  production  of  those  excel 
"  elei?entary  wofks  which  were  composed  expressly  for  the  scholars  of  this  establishment;  some  of  which  are 

of  lifr^  ln  tUSe  enTa  ™0St^their  onginal1forms-  The  first  of  these  was  the  well-known  book  by  Colet  himself 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar,  with  an  abridgement  of  the  principles  of  religion  as  taught  in  the  School  • 

hpfnrp1^  \*a^Si,  r^6’  Pat  th°se  drst  rudiments  into  an  easier  and  apter  method  for  learning  than  anv  were 
children  7  date dh  fr  om  °h  isT  own  ou  s e  ^  Master,  to 

it  funs 

arS-Ts  ■“  —  43S£r%s?S:sy5wuiS; 

;mpr0;erTtS’ ,he  narae  of  real  author  has  become  exceedingly  doubt! 

after  which  being  dedrouf  thlt  ft ^  should'te^nHereH3'??!  and  iraProve,this  tre?fee,  and  then  return  it  to  him, 
best  grammatical  critic  in  Europe  who  made  so  many  !> I r m°te  pej®**.  he  sent  it  to  Erasmus,  then  perhaps  the 
assume  it  for  his  own.  It  was  therefore  pub.ished  b/Erasmu^ 


Sedtu  nec  ft  olid  os  imitabere  grammaticastros, 
dngens  Homo  n  i  dedecus  cl oq u  U  • 

Quorum  tam  j'atuns  nemo,  out  tam  barbarus  ore  eft, 
Quem  non  auctorem  barbara  turba  probet. 

Grammaticus  recte  si  vis  cognosces  leges, 

Discere  si  cupias  cultius  ore  loqui; 

Addiscas  veterum  clarissima  scripta  virorum 
it  quos  auctores  turba  Latina  docet. 

JMunc  te  Virgilius,  nunc  te  ipse  Terentius  optat, 

J\unc  simul  amplecti  te  Ciceronis  opus. 

Quos,  non  didicit,  nil  pneter  somnia  vidit, 

Gerlat  et  m  tenebris  vivere  Cimmeriis." - v  53—64 


»  Knight’s  <•  Life  of  Colet,”  pp.  368, 


Nor  copy  smatterers  vain  and  void  of  sense, 

J  he  great  disgrace  of  Roman  eloquence  : 

Though  there  be  none  of  all  that  tribe  so  wild, 

Whom  ttie  rude  herd  hath  not  an  author  styled. 

But  thou,  who  wouldst  with  grammar  pure  be  fraught, 
I o  speak  with  eloquence  who  wouldst  be  taught: 

J  hee  let  the  best  and  soundest  teachers  lead. 

And  still  the  old  illustrious  authors  read. 

Sometimes  Virgilius  courts  thee  to  his  page. 

And  sometimes  Terence  charms  thee  from  the  sta<re  • 
Or  sometimes  matchless  Cicero  invites :  °  ’ 

1  o  those  who  know  him  not,  what  lost  delights ! 
they  have  seen  nought  but  dreams  and  empty  sound, 
And  still  wnuM  liwo  in  - - -  J  .  9 


Arfi  *n  ,  J  °  “  “reams  ana  empty  sou^, 

sssEsa  ££• ss  Wxt  *-  *-  *  -  - *. 

,  b  The  ancient  grammars  which  were ^  ^  f  n,cernm*  Charities,  Appendix,  p.  161.  °f  the  tW°  0ther  anc,ent  C0Pies  al*°  produced  by  the  Clerk  of  the 

>iith  cent.,/!  DoctrtnUeTaerora'in"''."^'!  gr™”*r  »<*«”  taUe'dl), ‘o"m  of  S'f’  ■>»”«»*•  e™i»ai-ian  of  the 

that  the  first  English  grammatical  wort  ifbrate<!  gramniarian  called  the  Priscian  of  the  Nethei lands  b  y-  Mal!nes  declared  that  the  “  Commentarii  Grammatics 
Holti.  Mylke  teWra  XSttr'W  by  John  Holt’of  MagSalen cXe  and  ?ettar  adaP‘«*  to  youths.  It  is  supposed  by  W^d 

of  Canterbury  and  preceded  by  eom2  ve!?e?Zn?  71? ty“  De  Y°rde’ in ««ei streete  at  th?^0f  W?8"  ^  ’  <?xf°rd>  entitled  “  Lac  Puerorum,  M. 

John  Stanbndge,  and  bis  scholar  Robert  Whlnvmo^  The'6^-^  Sir  Tll°mas  More,  to  whom  Ho”t  had  been  intnr0'  11 19  dedicated  to  Morton,  Archbishop 

Latin  Dictionary  was  the  “  Elementarium  DoetJnSp  n:  Thomas,  Linacre,  &c.  It  may  also  be  nrooer  tl  Idd  tuto,\.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  grammatical  works  of 
were  most  probably  founded  the  earliest  ZZ ”%* ladl.rnen!uTra’  aa  alphabetical  glossary  by  P^afwhfchJu  i®6  n°Jt,f8’ that  frora  the  Seventh  century  the  ordinary 
Fraunces,  a  preaching-friar,  first  printed  bv  R  Iw2gp6h  a”d  Latln  Dictionaries,  entitled  ‘‘  Promoter i^P  was.enlarged  by  Ugution  and  Hugh  of  Pisa.  On  these  work» 
Cornucopia  Gemma  vocabuloruniPatqUe  Med.  lu  r  Pynso“’  May  6th.  1499.  fol. ;  and  “  Ortus  VocahnterIarVU  ?1'I!ni.S1Ve  Clericorum  Medulla  Grammatic,”  by  Richard 
printed  by  VVynkyn  de  Worde  Westm  l  Gra*nmat,ces  ponuntur  cum  pernulcris  Additnrih  buIorum  :  alphabetic  ordine  fere  omnia  qu®  in  CaMiolico  brevilnn.m 

John  Balbi,  or  De  Genoa ;  and  w^fiSprSd  t  Gute  ^  COD8i9ts  of a K  grammla^d  aTarl  6‘ Vternacul*  Anglican^  exportS^SZS^ 

r.n .? tsssssai  .ar  T-f  lonta  .  ,  '  ,o°  ^ 

attributed  to  nounB  and  verbs  ^  lAcc'dence  '  a  name  which  is  explained  bv  rhr?Bt’  ‘n  Scb°lae  ab  ipso  institut®.  Lond.  1519  1534  4to  153Q  8v«  Th- 

,  '  ■ El1"’ «sw> «... .S. ‘S,1.h.‘‘ y  f ten ■■  lb'.t  ZSSZSfoZ 

i'ruclior,r,  i'  wiu,'.?C““™ti^  P«l»"  C,  n,tru«ioM."  p.ri,  „  K|  0  e  .  »b“k  “  a'1"  »"nflrmed  b,  ,h.  .tetemeoti  of  W.ni 

ssxssrrr-  -r-°- 

Henry  v,n.  „the  «...  of 
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3d  of  the  Kalends  of  August,  (30th  July)  stating  these  circumstances ;  with  the  great  concern  that  Colet  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  School,  and  how  careful  he  was  to  make  the  book  pass  under  the  revision  of  several  persons  that  it 
might  be  the  more  accurate  and  complete :  adding  “  thus  much  I  thought  it  good  to  premise,  that  none  hereafter 
might  take  the  book  to  be  mine,  which  this  short  preface  does  not  claim.”  In  the  memoir  of  Lily  by  his  son 
George,  it  is  however  stated  that  “  there  is  extant  a  little  book  of  his  entitled  Syntaxis ,  explaining  in  a  short 
though  learned  manner,  the  construction  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which,  excepting  with  those  acquainted  with  books, 
passes  under  the  name  of  Erasmus  ;  though  Lily  had  carefully  revised  that  work  some  time  before  it  was  published. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this,  after  the  book  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  another,  he  had  so  modest  a  mind 
in  the  estimation  of  himself,  that  he  would  not  have  his  name  appear  to  it  when  it  was  put  forth  to  the  world.”4 
It  is  observed  by  Ward,  that  from  the  time  of  its  first  composition  this  Syntax  has  been  in  some  degree  new  framed 
and  enlarged,  and  soon  after  its  publication,  it  was  illustrated  with  notes  by  Llenry  Prime,  the  Master  of  a  publid 
school  belonging  to  a  monastery  in  Munster.b 

Lily  also  composed  for  Dean  Colet’s  School  those  Latin  verses  usually  called  “  Propria  quoe  Maribus from 
the  commencing  words,  containing  short  rules  for  distinguishing  the  genders  of  nouns,  which  were  also  printed 
after  his  death,  with  large  annotations,  by  Thomas  Robertson,0  subsequently  Dean  of  Durham,  a  man  of  consi¬ 
derable  learning  in  both^Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  age  in  England.  The 
eleven  verses  which  immediately  precede  the  last  two,  have  been  added  since  his  time.  There  is  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  author  of  the  metrical  rules  for  the  genders  of  Heteroclite  Nouns,  usually  called  from  their  com¬ 
mencement,  “  Quoe  Genus:'  since  it  is  evident  from  the  two  concluding  verses  of  the  Propria  quoe  Maribus , 
that  Lily  intended  to  have  composed  such  a  work.d  Robertson  states,  however,  that  he  either  did  not  execute  it, 
or  did  not  design  to  publish  it,  and  that  therefore  he  undertook  it  himself,  and  drew  up  those  rules  which  are  now 
in  use'  his  own  edition  of  1532  being  entitled  “  Thomoe  Robertsoni,  Eboracensis ,  De  Nominibus  Heteroclitis 
opusculum,  cum  Annolationibus  ejusdem .”e  The  other  grammatical  verses  concerning  the  Preterites  and  Supines 
of  Verbs,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  “As  in  prcesenti,”  from  the  first  words,  were  composed  by  Lily,  and  were 
also  included  in  the  annotations  of  Robertson  with  some  few  variations.  In  all  these  verses  Knight  observes  that 
the  rules  were  made  more  compendious  and  the  lines  smoother  than  they  had  been  in  any  other  system.  Another 
Latin  poem,  likewise  by  Lily,f  inserted  in  this  part  of  the  grammar,  is  that  series  of  excellent  moral  rules  entitled 
“  Carmen  De  Moribus  more  commonly  called,  “  Qui  mihi ,”  from  the  words  with  which  it  commences.  That  part 
of  the  Latin  Syntax  “  De  Figuris,”  was  taken  by  Erasmus  partly  from  Peter  Mosellanus,  as  to  the  verbal  figures; 
and  partly  from  Gerard  Listrius,  a  learned  physician,  his  friend,  as  to  the  figures  of  construction,  with  some 
alterations:  and  in  some  of  the  older  editions  of  the  Latin  Grammar  those  parts  have  the  names  of  their  respective 
authors  attached.®  The  Prosody  was  drawn  up  by  Robertson,  and  was  originally  entitled  “  Compendium  Versifi- 


the  King  is  to  defend  the  laws ;  “  Refert  omnium  animadverti  in  malos,”  it  concerns  all  that  the  bad  be  punished.  In  other  editions  of  the  syntax  the  examples  were  also 
adapted  to  the  period  of  the  impression;  as  in  that  of  1520,  “  Audito  Regem  Doroberniam  proficisci,”  I  hear  that  the  King  has  set  out  to  Canterbury,  referring  to  Henry’s 
rapid  iourney  to  that  city  to  meet  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ‘-Meruit  sub  rege  in  Gallium,”  he  served  under  the  King  in  France ;  alluding  to  theEmperor  Maximilian,  bung 
retaine  I  by  Henry  VIII.  at  100  crowns  a  day,  and  fighting  under  the  English  standard  at  Terouenne,  in  Flanders  1513.  Similar  instances  are  even  still  more  numerous. 
In  the  latter  edition  of  the  Syntax  by  Erasmus,  some  of  the  examples  related  to  Colet,  as  “Vixit  Romm,  studiit  Oxoniae,  natus  est  Londinio,  discessit  Eondino,”  he  Hired 
at  Rome  studied  at  Oxford  was  born  and  died  at  London.  In  the  commencement  of  the  English  Introduction  also,  instead  of  the  words  “  Joannes  is  my  proper  name,’ 
referring  to  Colet  the  name’  of  Prince  Edward  was  inserted  by  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  his  tutor,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely;  and  “  Henrieus  Anglia”  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Latin  part.  Fuller’s  “  Church  History,”  cent.  xvi.  book  v.  p.  168.  Knight’s  “  Life  of  Colet,”  p.  13.  Ward’s  “  Preface  to  Lily’s  Grammar.” 
a  GeorMi  Lilii  “  Elogia  Virorum  Illustrium.”  1559.  8vo.  p.  89. 

b  “  Gymnasiarcha  apud  Monasteriensis  Grammat.”  Edit.  Antw.  1536.— Preface  to  “  A  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar  (Lily  s  Improved)”  by  John  Ward.  Lend. 
1808.  12mo.— “  De  Octo  Orationis  Partium  Constructions  libellus:  seditus  a  Gulielmo  Lilio  ;  emendatus  ab  Erasmo  Roterod.  et  Scholiis  non  solum  Henrici  Pnmaci 
veterum,  etiam  doctissimi  Leonardi  Goxi  illustratus.”  Loud.  1540.  4to.  Printed  by  Thomas  Berthelet. 

*  “  Aunotationes  in  libri  Gulielmi  Lilii  de  Latine  Nominibus  Generibus,”  &c.  Basil.  1532.  4to. 

d  “  Sunt  qucB  defeiunt  genere  adjectiva  notanda,  Note  here,  defective  adjectives  there  are, 

De  quibus,  atque  alas,  alibi  tibi  mentiofiet  ”  Of  which,  with  others,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere, 
e  In  an  edition  of  the  grammar  printed  in  1585  the  author’s  name  is  inserted  Rob.  Robinr.. ;  in  another  of  1596,  are  only  the  initials  R.  R. ;  that  of  London,  1606, 
is  altered  again  to  Thomse  Robertsoni  ;  and  that  of  Cambridge,  1621,  to  Rob.  Robins. :  later  editions,  differing  from  all  the  former,  have  it  printed  Tho.  Robinson,  which 
is  confirmed  bv  William  Haine  in  his  Epistle  to  Lily’s  rules  construed.  The  following  is  the  full  title  to  Robertson’s  Annotations  on  Lily.— “  Gvlielmi  Lilii,  olim  Scholte 
Pavlina;  apvd'Londinvm  Moderatoris,  de  Latinorvm,  Nominvm  Generibvs,  de  Verborom  Praeteritis  et  Svpmis  ;  Regular  non  minvs  vtiles  qvam  compendiosse,  cvm  An- 
notationibvs  Thomse  Robertsoni,  Eboracensis.  Qvibvs  accessit  de  Nominibvs  Heteroclitis,  de  Verbis  Defectivis,  ac  demum  de  Versibvs  Pangendis  Auctarium,  neuquitam 
pacnitendum,  per  eundem  Thomam  Robertsonvm  appositis  ubique  Annotationibvs.”  Basil.  1532. 

f  T]le  composition  of  this  poem,  and  of  even  some  parts  of  the  Latin  Grammar  assigned  to  Lily,  is  attributed  by  Thomas  Hearne  to  that  John  Leland,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  taught  “  Literas  Humaniores”  near  St.  Fridiswide’s  Church  at  Oxford,  died  and  was  buried  there  April  29th,  1428,  and  was  called  “  Senior,”  or 
“  Grammaticus,’’  to  distinguish  him  from  John  Leland,  the  King’s  Antiquary  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  born  about  1506.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage 
referred  to,  taken  from  Hearne’s  Prcefatio  to  the  “  Chronicon  sive  Annales  Prioratus  de  Dunstaple,”  Oxf.  1 733.  Svo.  vol.  i.  plvii.;  when  speaking  of  Prior  Richard  de 
Morinus  who  died  A.D.  1244. — “  Nor  should  any  think  that  Richard  spent  all  his  care  in  vain  in  being  thus  vigilant, and  troubling  himself  with  so  many  labours  in  France 
for  the  benefit  of  children  ;  since,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  to  him  should  be  attributed  the  method  of  teaching  grammar  usurped  by  us  in  England,  which  then  became 
so  very  much  obscured  as  to  be  almost  lost ;  until  a  long  time  afterward  John  Leland,  surnamed  “  Grammaticus,” — (a  most  sagacious  man,  and  sufficiently  learned  in  Latin 
literature  for  his  time,  whom  our  greatest  personages  of  Oxford  regard  with  admiration,) — for  a  great  while  applied  the  grammatical  rules  more  eomirtodiously  to  the 
understanding  and  capacities  of  children,  a  good  part  of  which  were  approved  by  William  Lily  himself ;  who  also  altered  Leland’ s  Admonitions  of  a  Schoolmaster,  and 
then  published  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  own :  just  as  if  the  works  of  others  could  be  made  to  appear  ours.  This  is  moreover  to  be  seen  in  certain  ancient  remains  in 
»ur  libraries  •  of  which  the  Bodleian  ought  in  justice  to  be  enumerated.  These  Admonitions  have  been  retained  in  the  latest  and  most  accurate  editions  ofLily’s  Grammar, 
jind  they  should  not  be  laid  aside,  since  the  youth  of  these  our  times  have  greatly  degenerated,  for  evil  customs  will  pervert  nature  itself.  Those  who  esteem  that  Gram¬ 
mar  to  be  the  best  work  for  preceptors,  (who  should  learn  as  well  as  teach,  and  refrain  themselves  as  well  as  restrain  others) — allege  that  none  can  be  either  greater  or  better 
because  it  had  the  bounty  of  the  state,  and  was  the  best  a  long  time  ago  ;  but  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  has  declared,  whatever  certain  Tully-haters  may  think  of  it,  that  there 
would  appear  to  be  some  particular  gift  of  Providence  for  every  generation  and  being,  that  all  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  should  strive  after  the  perfection  of  eloquence.” 
—A  list  of  the  grammatical  works  attributed  to  Leland  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  William  Huddesford’s  “  Lives  of  those  eminent  Antiquaries,  John  Leland,  Thomas  Hearne, 
and  Anthony  h  Wood  •”  Oxf.  1772.  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  2,  109  : — taken  from  a  MS.  volume  belonging  to  Worcester  Cathedral,  No.  798,  p.  19.  They  consist  of  “  Tractaius 
Grammaticus  ”qui  incipit  “Philosophia  est  genus  et  caeterae  disciplinse  species” — “Tractatus  duodiverso  de  Octo  Partibus  Orationis  — “  Tractatus  diversarum  Figurarum 

— “Ars  Coneordantarum  “  Liber  Accidentium  secundum  Magistri  Johannis  Lelundi — “  Declamationes  partim  Latine  partim  Greece:”— “Tractatumde Generibus.” — 

It  may  be  here  noticed  as  perhaps  not  being  very  generally  known,  that  an  English  poetical  paraphrase  of  part  of  the  verses  called  “  Qui  mihi,”  will  be  found  in  the  “  New 
London  Spelling  Book,’”  lessons  cxliii,  cxlvi,  cxlvii ;  entitled  “  Rules_  and  Maxims  of  Moral  Conduct.” 

S  u  Tabulae  Schematibus  et  Tropis  Petri  Musellani,”  Antw.  1529.  Par.  1529.  12mo. 
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candum,  seu  iTigoXoyia,  Thoma  Robertsono  Eboracense  Autore,  additis  abeodem  Annotationibus,”*  w hen  it  commenced 
with  an  account  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  but  after  describing  only  an  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse  it 
immediately  passed  on  to  the  quantities  of  syllables:  the  whole,  however,  being  illustrated  with  many  learned  and 
useful  annotations.  This  division  of  the  grammar  has  been  therefore  very  considerably  enlarged  since  its  first 
appearance.  Lastly,  says  Dr.  Ward,  from  whose  extremely  curious  bibliographical  preface  the  orient  *  T 

been  taken, -John  Ritwise  the  son-in-law  and  successor  Jf  Lily  in  St.  Panics  SchooT^e  a  L^  S  n  er  etat  on  of 
the  regular  nouns  and  verbs  contained  in  the  two  books  of  Lily  upon  those  subjects,  though  not  of  the  Heterodite 
which  was  for  some  time  printed  with  the  grammar,  as  in  the  Antwerp  edition,  1533,  wfth  an  English  exdana  on 
of  the  whole,  and  was  in  constant  use  until  all  the  rules  were  translated  into  English  »  g  *  “ 

Such  were  the  several  parts  of  the  celebrated  work  usually  called  Lily’s  Grammar,  most  of  which  were  arid- 
nally  published  in  separate  editions  either  in  London  or  abroad,  before  the  work  received  the  Kino’s  sanction  for 
general  use  There  were  in  England  contemporaneous  with  Lily  several  persons  celebrated  for  ?heir  scholasric 
learning  and  their  works  on  philological  literature ;  as  John  Holt,  John  Stanbridge  Robert  Wh„»™,L  .  > 

Doctor  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  at  Oxford,  William  Horman,  Thomas  Linacre,  kc.  and  theh  many  and  various 
compositions  with  others  in  previous  use,  caused  a  great  diversity  in  the  books  employed  for  teaching  The  preference 
and  esteem,  however,  in  which  the  Grammer  of  Lily  was  held,  was  very  earlv  shewn  hv  litf  ,  f  Pn  i-  ? 
Wolsp- to  the  Master  of  his  Free-School  founded  J  Ipswich  ii  l^^“^nVt^i  rf  A 

length,  says  the  Address  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  English  Introduction  “the  dnier.it;.  „f J  s  rules.  At 
and  profitably  taken  awaie  by  the  King’s  Maiestie’s  wisedome,  who,  foreieinl  the T  “  ^  ‘ 
providing  the  remedie,  caused  one  kind  of  grammar,  by  sundrie  learned  men  to"be  dilio-entl  I  a"'J  *aTOUraMy 
set  out.  only  everywhere  to  be  taught,  for  thf  use  of  leaders  and  “  •  T  hfa 

seems,  adds  Ward,  “to  be  what  is  meant  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  when  speaking  of  that  Prin^!  vttt  n 

sais  that  he  hath  not  himself  disdained  to  be  the  chiefe  authour  and  setter  forthp  of  an  T  a  ?  (^eniy  VIII.),  he 

the  childrene  of  his  louing  subiectes.”  The  time  when  this  work was ^  comptoed  Ls  hee  d  A  ‘“‘1 f“r 
writers;  Thomas  Hayne  places  it  in  the  year  1543,  and  Anthony  a  Wood  445  R  been  diflerently  related  by 

can  be  right;  for  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  copy  printed  upon  veHum  and  i  b,  ,  ,  /  neI  heT  of  these  acco™‘3 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  were  the  firsrred  tinn.  from  what  „;,i  i  ..  J.1  ,,Il!,"late<l.  A""0  1542,  in  quarto :  and 


schoolmasters  in  their  diocese  whether  thev  tauo-ht  smv  iiilil  bishops  at  their  visitations,  enquiring  of  the 

more  cultivated  both  in  England  and  abS) *he  work  wire  ^  T 

for  its  amendment;  and  even  some  attempts  were  made  in  convocation  fJTt,  •  •  f  d  A  dVy  yodels  produced 

edition  ol  it  for  publication.  For  this  purpose,  he  states  that  they  •< collected'  togettefu  g«nt Lmbe“of  different 


Printed  a*"  end  Robertson’s  other  grammatical  tracts  Basil  1 TT9  At  .  , 

Hampton,  entitled  “  Prosodia  Construed,  and  the  meaning  of  the  most  it52'  ,^1  A  trarl,latlon  of  this 

Rules,’’  Lend.  1765.  12mo.  meamng  ot  the  most  difficult  words  therein  plainly  illustrated 

b  “  Gulielm . 

vi  tills.  Opu: 


part 

beinf 


of  the  grammar  was  executed  by  Barnab 
an  addition  to  the  Construction  of  Lily’ 


lielmi  Lilii.  Grammatici  et  Poets  eximii,  Paulinas  Scolse  olim  Moderatoris  deGener'h  N  ■  °  1 ‘on  o  ie  oustruction  of  Lily 

‘“lLe  ~ 

o'^bta  a* a™  ^17  «««•  >■•«■<», .«*, 

anri  illuminated  with  coloured  imd  gl  ded'bo^eiTand’hUtiaMettere  !be  J-0lnPj®te  edition  of  Lily's  Grammar^Lond  TStT  t,.  '673'  1649' 

dvction  of  the  Evght  Partes  of  Specl  e  and  the  C 1 "1. 1  /fv,  ’  10 the  collection  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode  i  ,?  ?  by  Thomas  Berthelet  on  vellun 

King.  Anno.  MILXLIL1  Ttsct^tentsare^AhffiahetvmTa^bin^  i°mpded  and  sette  forthe  by  the “T”'  Jt  is  entitled  “An  Intro 

&c.  in  Latin  and  English,  7  pages  •  title-pa^e  in  a  woorl-cnt  wt  ng  '®vm’  *  PaSe  ia  a  painted  border  only  “  in  nornine  P  °T  gracious  Souerayne  Lorde  th 
“  Ad  Pvbem  Anglicam  Hexastiehon,”  witha  wood-cut  beneath  of’thp0^611/  *  16  Klng’s  order  for  u8iug  the  Grammar,  1  pa<rp  in  English'6  L?rd’8  P™yer’  Salutation,  Creec 
&c.  beginning “  In  sneche  be  these  W,  °‘  the  T0-^1.8™8  supported  by  bovs!  and  the  ,n  EngllshJ.  addra8a  “  to  the  Reder,”  3  pages 


page  :  “  An  Introduction 


&c. 

Rex  noster  hoc  nomine  evvl^are  ivssit  vtnon  Ilia  nv«m  ho  k  wlthout  PaS‘uation.  “  Institvtio  Compendiaria  totivs  rP  ges:  on  the  reverse  of  the  last,  Berihelet’s  larc 
-  Toth  s  Anglia  Lvd.m^istr^c  ^  Sdln^n^nS  xtTf’  ^  « 111 

et  eius  partibus  ;  De  Ortbographia,”  8  pages  numbered  on  the  ^sirie  **  ((e|f01fm’  tov  BagtMoe,”  2  pages  •  “  Frr  t  V  .  '^In  a„wood*cut  border,  coloured 

reverse  “  Londini  ex  Official’’  Thomm  BettheleUTypis  ImnSs  ct  Sf  ^  Etymologia.  to  p.  46  a;  Syntax^  tot,  2  pages  :  “  De  Grammatic 

41  a  velard  "“‘a  6S  t,his.encllliry  iD  the  visitation  articles  of  the  I s^yearV EfeXt h  "j' P',1qmeodv m  Solvrn.  Anno  Verb’i  Incarnati '  MDXLII ' '”°  P‘  80  a  :  Colophon  on  11 

lo74,  1606.  Eadem  Cum  notis  Robertsoni.  Basil.  1532.  4to  Oxf  1651  8  ramn?d,Ices )  cognoscend*  ad  omnium  puerorum  ufiliH"!  '  The  principal  entire  edition 
dana  totius  Grammatic*.”  Lond.  1542  .  4to.  The  editions  of  the  Dnnr,fveA  r  °nd-  16fi1’  8vo-  Eadem,  cum  observatiom’s  i  f  m  Pr*S(;nPta.”  Lond.  1518,  1531 
Sjuod.  Aughcan.  pp.  1.15,  117,  123,  124.  Append.  *  ^  td  Grammar  by  Ward  are  extremely  numerous.  Auutlor*  0x£>  167a-  “  Institutio  Compeu 
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editions,  printed  at  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  in  Ireland  with  several  nthora  •  •  ,.  ,  - 

it,  as  they  were  published  before  the  whole  was  brought  into  its  present  form  ”  All  these^we  P&1  'Jm/11*  ^ 

and  several  corrupted  passages  rectified  by  them,  and  in  1732  armeared  the  first  imnr  wed %dhd  T'w  y, “''if®1' 

-  i“A“ 

tained  "tr"  Ts°rthe’ who  TZTZZfry  ^  '“"F  T 

manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  it  to  him.  Walking  one  dJ,ra.OS&Sll  sXTL 
pains  ie  ad  bestowed  upon  two  books  De  Copia  Verborum  et  Rerum,  to  form  the  style  and  assist  the  invpnflmi  % 
young  scholars ;  upon  which  the  Dean  asked  him  to  dedicate  them  to  the  School  at  St  Paul’s  l  ° 

declined,  saying  that  the  establishment  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  them,  and  he  required  a  natron  wifh  ’  ^ 

afford  ad  b^6n  at  Considerable  cost  in  books,  transcribers,  &c.,  to  which  Colet  replied  that  he  was^nXlTto 
o  d  him  an  adequate  recompense  for  his  labours,  but  that  he  would  willinglv  give  hini  fifteen  ano-els  (51  l o<fLi  \  . 
and  upon  repeating  the  offer  Erasmus  accepted  of  it.  Some  time  intervening  b!twee»“his  agreement  inVtt  J 

hcation  of  the  book,  it  appears  that  Colet  forgot  the  agreement,  and  that  the  mithor ^Sd^t  to bv  ^ 
humorous  Latin  letter;  to  which  the  Dean  returned  a  very  grave  answer  He  statpd  that  bp  wnQ  in  i  1  ■  “  i  1^  1 
to  Erasmus,  for  that  he  owed  him  his  whole  self;  though  he  remembered  no  such  promise  as  that  claimed  Jhi^ 

r  colt/bif3  'if6  P  e"  VCTy  °T  °"  rC°U,nt  °f  MS  Sreat  e*Pense  abt>"‘  tba  &*<»£  and  thaVhc  had  not  leisumto 

statw  lf#  f*TT  rep  1  id  iby  acl;now.ledg'1I]g  tbe  favours  of  Colet,  modestly  palliating  his  claim  and 

£1  H  .  Paf,IcuI(ar  t!.me  “f  P  ace  "he"  wee  made ;  aud  soliciting  payment  as  earnestly  as  he  ciul'd  for 

O  det  holbt  7  Cf  a,  deb  ’  but,  a  Try  seasonahle  bounty  to  him.  He  intimates  also,  that  some  friends  of 

Colet  thought  him  a  little  too  frugal ;  which,  it  it  were  a  fault,  did  not  arise  from  any  tenacious  avarice  in  him  but  dif 

better  o!f  him'  cT  ^  d“y  71“““'  aad  "as  therefore  unaMe  to  gratify  t  o  who  deserv  d 

bettei  ol  him  Colet  now  appears  to  have  immediately  satisfied  Erasmus,  who  addressed  the  work  to  him  in  » 

very  elegant  Latin  letter,  dated  London,  the  3rd  of  the  Calends  of  May  (29th  April),  1512  ■  Erasmus  also  coir 

posed,  or  perhaps  translated  only,  for  St.  Paul’s  School,  at  the  desire  of  Colet,  a  small  treatise  of  religious  insfruT 

dram^nin  FnM-S|’  "  .1  '7  P  a,n  and  s™PIa  kind,  entitled  Chnstkmi  Hominis  Institulum ;  which  Colet  had 

for  dvn  «P„  ?  gfllShi-a1d  P'Jfixed  t0  b,s  Accldence-  Dp’  K">'gb‘  ^serves  ‘hot  the  name  was  afterwards  adopted 

approved^y  He°nry  yfircalfed  Ti  ■T‘'n  r7  ‘r  Ca"v.0ca“0"  in  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  and 
approved  Dy  Menrj  V ill.  culled  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man ;  from  the  title  anciently  given  to  anv  little 

furthfHndebLl he  Pp,nc,Ple8fot  rell®,°?'  .  ^  ™ay  be  properly  noticed  in  this  place  that  St.  Paul’s  School  was 

thet  indebted  to  Erasmus  for  procuring  it  the  services  of  John  Ritwyse,  the  first  Sur-Master  whom  he  found  at 

undfrlake  dge’  him  *>  find  hi“  “  ^  a"d  whom  he  soli^ed  and  encoutged  to 

ihilt’LT  bT  Very  ,-eW-  Particu,ars  ,e,xt,ant  deseriPtive  of  the  appearance  of  the  original  building  erected  for 
this  School.  In  mentioning  the  establishment  of  seminaries  in  London,  Stow  observes  that  as  dfvers  of  them 

ecarne  decayed  by  the  suppression  of  those  religious  houses  of  which  they  were  members,  in  the  rernn  of  Henry 
VIII.  others  were  newly  erected  and  founded  instead  of  them.  As,  namely,  Paul’s  Sclmol  in  nTale  of  an  old 

orufvin'i!1ye’andaSDeUanC  of T?  T°h  '«geIy  T?0”*1  “  ‘he  ^  I512’  ^  Joh"  Cc,let’  Doct»l- 

education  in  thi<s  cut  i  .*  \e  ^ev‘  dobn  Strype,  however,  who  acknowledges  with  gratitude  his 

education  in  this  School,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  its  appearance  before  the  Great  Fire  and  states  that 

“  ZlhtY  lTP  agam  mHCh  ffi!r  the  same  manner  and  proportion  as  it  was  before.”6  “  The  Founder  ”  says  he 
e  Jited  in  Inscriptions  and  Mottoes,  which  he  appointed  to  be  set  up  in  several  parts  and  places  of  the  School’ 

as  shoit  and  ithy  intimations  of  his  mind  and  intentions,  which  were  all  there  remaining  before  the  Great  Fire’ 

cl nhe  StMet’  ^  these  WOrds  en^aved  *  ^  capital 1  letters6  Sc  if ola 
»ERE yx °PT-flMAX-  F/DE  ET  B01Jis  L™kis.  Over  the  school  door  was  Ingre- 
™F1CIAS-  “Pon  eac»  window  on  the  inside  were  to  be  read  these  words  painted  on  the  Mass  Avr 
TJnnp’r  MT  AVT  Discede,  suggesting  to  both  scholar  and  teacher  their  duty  or  doom  ;  which  I  remember  the 

Upper-Master  in  my  time  used  often  to  inculcate  upon  such  scholars  as  were  idle  or  negligent,  Relearn  or 


Argent.  1516.  4to.  With  “  Epistola  Erasm.  Rot.  ad  Jacobum  Vuimnhelino-nm  " HI  Bopia  Verbonim  ac  Rerum  Commentarii  Duo;  ad  Authore  ipso  aucti 

Copia  Verborum  ac  Rerum  Commentarii  Duo,”  with  his  books  “  De  Ratione'>Studif’’  and  ‘“ni.  r^Tb  '  tL  ®d,.1,n»  HuldericI  Morardi.  Mense  Jan.  4.  1521.  4to.  “  De 
Verborum  ac  Rerum  Copia;  ad  sermonem  et  stylum  formandum  utilissimum  ”  lib  ’ii  TnnH  19  U  'bUf  F,lterj^rife».  Ba8il-  1521.  4to.  printed  by  Froben.  <l  De  Utraque 
b  Knight*.  “  Life  of  Colet,”  pp.  143-145.  Erasmus  attributes  this  woTk  a  most  entTreiAl  n  ""  da  e'  “  EPito®e  Libri  De  Copia  Verborum.”  Lond.  1527.  4to. 
verse  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,' speaking  of  it  as  a  trifl/lhough  ^  !n  tw°.of  his  epistles,  and  states  that  he  had  only'  put  it  into 

printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  same  work,  No.  xi.  pp.  442-460.  ‘‘ Erasrni  Onera  ”  v  6  ^  ‘°  y0Uth'  Latin  and  English  versions  are  both 

Knight  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Erasmus,  and  was  called  “  The  godlv  and  Dions’  Inst  The  8ummary  of  religions  instruction  referred  to  by  Dr. 

commune  Crede  of  the  Seuen  Sacramentes,  of  the  X  Coramandements  and  o/the  Pater  w  t  8  man’  counteynyne  the  Exposition  or  Interpretation  of  the 

the  Bishops  in  1534,  and  was  printed  by  Thomas  Berthelet  in  1557  in  4to.  and  8vo.  Noster>  and  the  A“e  Maria,  Justification  and  purgati  ry.”  It  was  drawn  up  by 
c  Knight’s  “  Life  of  Colet,”  pp.  167,  169. 

<1  “  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,”  voi.  1,  book  i.  chap.  xxii.  p.  124. 

of  God  for  nearly  the  space  ofPsix  years  :  and  therefore  it  wfil°be  pardoneZ^o  mv  Public  mfn}  ^  Cambrid"e  >  bavinS  had  my  education  there  by  the  good  providence 
founding  of  it,  and  of  matters  relating  thereto.”  Knight  in  his  “  Life  of  Colet  ”  n  lOQ  8nttltUd1  l°  uhat  place> lf  1  lnsist  a  Iittle  hmger  in  my  declaration  of  the  first 
model,  though  much  more  magnificently ;  but  his  testimony  is  not  of  equal  value  with  that  of  StrvDeS°tv,bSeii!eL  tIl8t’  ‘‘ the.nc  w  sch°o1  was  buiIt  according  to  the  ancient 

K„W,  died  Dec.  10.h,  1146,  .g.4  «,  ...^e.,1,  hj 
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beaone! a  In  the  vestibulum,  which  was  the  antichamber  to  the  school-room,  was  this  inscription  in  capitals  upon 
the  wall  shewing  for  what  end  and  purposes  this  apartment  was  intended  :  and  referring  to  the  lowest  division  of 
the  school  as  already  noticed  in  the  description  by  Erasmus.  Hoc  Vestibvlo  catechizentvr  Pveri  in  Fide,  Mori- 

BVSQUE  ChRISTIANIS  NEQVE  NON  PRIM1S  GrAMMATICES  RuDIMENTIS  INSTITUANTVR  ,  PRIVSQ.VAM  AD  PROXIMAM 
HVJVS  SCHOLL  classem  admittantvr.  In  another  part  of  this  Vestibulum  was  engraven  Pverit^  Christiana 
Joh.  Colet.  Dec.  Sancti  Pavli  hanc  Scholam  posvit  :  denoting  how  qualified,  namely,  with  Christian  know¬ 
ledge  and  manners — it  was  the  Founder’s  will  those  should  be  that  were  to  be  scholars  here.  Over  the  door 
entering  out  of  the  Vestibulum  into  the  school-room  was  this  verse. 

/  Velis  \ 

Merit e  '  Possis  '.hac  lege  recludor. 

I  A  r/sis  ) 

In  the  school-room  over  the  door  was  this  inscription;  Pveri  in  hac  Schola  Gratis  Ervdiendi  C.  L.  III. 
tantvm  AD  nvmervm  SEDivM.b— At  the  upper  end  of  the  School  facing  to  the  door  was  a  decent  Cathedra,  or  chair, 
placed,  somewhat  advanced,  for  the  High-Master  to  sit  in  when  he  pleased  and  to  teach  and  dictate  there.  And 
over  it  was  a  lively  effigies,  and  of  exquisite  art,  of  the  head  of  Dr.  Colet, c  cut  as  it  seemed  in  either  stone  or  wood  : 
and  over  the  head  in  capitals  Deo  Opt.  Max.  Trino  et  Veri,  Joiiannis  Coletvs,  Dec.  Sancti  Pavli  Londin.  iianc 
Scholam  postit.  On  which  figure  an  excellent  poet  and  once  a  scholar  of  this  School  made  these  verses . 


Eloquio  juvenes  ubi  Lillius  polivit, 

In  Statua  spiras,  Magne  Colete  tua. 
Quam  si  Praxiteles  fecisset  magnus,  et  dlle 
Forsitan  sequasset,  non  superasset  opus. 
Hac  Salva  Statua,  divina  forma  Coleti 
Temporibus  longis  non  peritura,  manet. 


Where  Lily  trained  to  grace  his  youthful  bands. 
Thy  breathing  Statue,  Worthiest  Colet,  stands. 
Which  if  the  great  Praxiteles  had  done, 
Perchance  his  art  had  reached  it,  not  outshone. 
Here,  Colet,  then,  thy  holy  form  shall  stay 
Through  time’s  long  ages,  never  to  decay. 


But  this  figure  was  destroyed  with  the  School  in  the  Great  Fire,  yet  was  afterwards  found  in  the  rubbish  by  a 
curious  man  and  searcher  into  the  City  antiquities  :  who  observed  and  told  me  that  it  was  cast  and  hollow,  by  a 
curious  art  now  lost.”d — The  original  edifice  of  this  School  was  burned  in  the  Fire  of  London,  1666,  probably  on 
Tuesday,  September  4th,  when  the  conflagration  attacked  the  Cathedral  from  Blackfriars  and  Cheapside.6  Both 
the  late  and  the  present  St.  Paul’s  School,  were  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  first ;  though  it  appears  from  a  passage 
in  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  that  there  was  almost  a  determination  to  rebuild  it  in  some  other  place.  I667.  16th 
May.  Sir  John  Frederick  and  Sir  Richard  Ford  “  did  talke  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  which  they  tell  me  must  be  taken 
away ;  and  then  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  another  place,  such  as  they  say  is  promised,  is  found :  but  they  do 
say  that  the  honour  of  their  Company  is  concerned  in  it,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  they  are  obliged  to  do.” — The  only 
alteration  in  the  site  of  the  new  erection,  however,  seems  to  have  been  bringing  forward  the  front  of  it  to  be  parallel 
with  the  eastern  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard.  There-building  of  this  edifice  took  place  in  1670/  under  the  par- 


»  In  Knight’s  account  of  the  “  Inscriptions  in  about  St.  Paul’s  School,”  it  is  stated  that  these  words  on  the  windows  were  almost  defaced.  “  Life  of  Colet,”  A  ppendix, 
No.  VIII.  pp.  434 — 436.  Legends  and  sentences  on  walls  and  windows  were  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  more  stately  buildings  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth. 

b  At  the  upper  seat  of  each  class  was  the  word  Capitaneus,  with  the  rank  of  the  class  and  the  number  of  scholars  which  it  contained,  as  ordered  bv  the  founder.  The 

classes  consisted  of  eight  in  all ;  of  which  the  first  three  comprised  twenty-one  scholars  each,  and  the  remainder  eighteen  each.”  Knight’s  “  Life  of  Colet,”  p.  435. - - 

Upon  the  re-erection  of  St.  Paul’s  School  after  the  Great  Fire,  the  following  inscription  was  added  to  the  above,  composed,  as  it  is  considered  by  Strype,  by  Samuel 
Cromleholme,  Head-Master  at  the  time. 

“  Quod  Faustum  sit  et  Felix. 

Ad  serse  Posteritatis  imitationem  Famseque  sum  iEternitatum :  Post  luctuosam  Urbis  Londinensis  Deflagrationem  A.D.  CI0.I3C.LXVI  Amplissima  Mercerorum  Societas 
FidemFundatori  T<u  Mutcapir?},  datum  sanctissime  per  solvens,  Scholam  Hanc  de  Integro  Extruendain  Suscepit  Anuoque  CI0.I3C.LXX.  Perfecit  Domino  Richardo  Ford, 
Equite,  Urbis  Praeore,  Richardo  Clutterbuck,  Armigero,  Societatis  Magistro,  Scholae  vero  custode  totiusque  negotii  assiduo  diligentissimoque  Procurator*  Domino 
Roberto  Ware. 

EuXoyta  Kepis  im  Kt<pa\rjg  Sucaiu).  Prov.  x.  6. 

M.vr)pr)  clots  per'  tyKwpiwv.  -  v.  8. 

This  inscription  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Library.  There  are  several  variations  between  the  copy  given  by  Strype  and  that  printed  by  Dr.  Knight. 

c  An  excellent  engraving  of  this  bust  by  Vertue  is  given  in  Knight’s  “  Life  of  Colet,”  p.  435 ;  where  also  it  is  stated  that  it  was  erected  in  the  place  where  the 
image  of  Jesus  anciently  stood.  The  following  was  the  inscription  beneath  the  effigy  of  the  Infant  Christ.  Ibid.  p.  241. 

“  Discite  me  primum,  pueri,  atque  effingite  puris  Children  learn  first  to  form  pure  minds  by  Me, 

Moribus  j  inde  pias  addite  Literulcis Then  add  fair  learning  to  your  piety. 

This  bust  is  now  placed  in  the  Head-Master  s  house,  over  the  drawing-room  door.  A  copy  of  it  in  marble  by  Bacon,  with  an  improved  attitude,  is  erected  at  the  upper 
«nd  of  the  school-room,  over  the  Head-Master’s  seat. 

The  authority  on  which  this  information  was  given  is  stated  by  Strype  in  the  margin  to  be  that  of  John  Bagford,  the  antiquary,  who  has  also  in  other  places 

,  as  a  lost  art.  A  more  particular  notice  of  it  likewise  from  Bugford, 
prefixed  to  the  “  Survey  of  London,”  in  describing  his  monumental 

.  ,  -  ....  ,  -  .  .  ,  -  . . by  an  ingenious  person  in  antiquities,  to  be  nothing  else  but  clay  burnt :  a  fine  art 

known  and  pracused  in  former  times  Of  this  sort  there  were  several  effigies  in  churches  before  the  Great  Fire.  One  of  these  was  the  head  of  Dr.  Colet,  set  up  both 
in  St.  1  auls  Church,  whereof  he  was  Dean,  and  m  his  school  hard  by,  founded  by  him,  which  I  well  remember,  since  I  was  a  scholar  there  divers  years  before  the  Fire. 
But  now  there  be  scarcely  any  remainders  of  that  kind,  excepting  this  of  Stow,  standing  in  a  Church  that  escaped  the  spreading  conflagration  Anno  1666,  wherein  so 
““  Z  d<'S.°\eld'  .The  an/t,r,  ln”  ln  teTa'c°tta>  °J  ,baked  clay>  appears  to  have  bpen  extensively  practised  in  England  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

t h .1h .1  fj  ™  h  Tl  J  1  Ury’  ,and,  bakyn  images  of  erthe  of  kneeling  angels  bearing  the  emblems  of  the  crucifixion,  a  dead  Christ  coloured,  and  histories  of 
If  WintllaU  uf?0RttUa  ’f  n  ordered  by  Henry  VII.  to  be  exhibited  on  all  festival  days  upon  the  altar  in  his  Chapel  at  Westminster.  In  the  beautiful  gate  erected 
fit  Whitehall,  after  the  df’6i2ii  of  Hans  Holbein,  for  Henry  VXII.,  were  several  himt^  in  tpm  nuintori  i  ru*v>  ■  j  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

vtt  WoTivir  VTTT  of  tu  on-o  civtonn  IV,  -C  \  D  e  ,  DU9CS  in  terra-C(>tta ,  painted  and  gilt,  three  of  which  are  considered  to  have  represented  Henry 

?  hpuTh!  Vi  A  ’■  ?  John  Fisher,  Bishop  ot  Rochester;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  modelled  by  Torregiano,  who  executed  those  for  the 

mnnhfhf  Rt  tl  ,VIf  w  !  Sit,  i  f'  “stance  tbe  ancient  use  of  this  material  in  England  is  shewn  in  a  very  beautiful  moulding,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  a 
F™  'A  F?  tlme  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  found  m  the  old  Palace  at  Westminster.  “Antiquities  of  Westminster,”  by  the  late  J.  T.  Smith,  Lond.  1807,  4to! 


pp.22,  23,  44, 

;  ?0d’S  *e.,riblC  *dJlcf  .*?  “t  C1;r  b/  n»e»«  »»;  H".”  by  th.  Rev.  Thomas  Viocenl,  1666.  4to.  m„u, 

Bom  ?lthl"  E"1"'  °f  *he  C1*  «'**  d“rib'd  ■"  =«  ™.  Beeemoer, 

borne,  Thomas  Streete,  Richard  S^e.lulSey^  S  now  reduc  d’into  on^^ir'e  Plat  hv  L?f’J°hn  FeQBi"S8’  Wi!lm’  Marr’  Ley‘ 

Lanes  &c  ”  Conied  bv  G  Vertue  1723  Two  <5hpet»  ’  Tt  Lae  h„„  o°e  el  tlre  by  John  Leake,  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  regulation  of  Streets, 


“  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.’’  Sept.  4th. 

in  Six  Plats,  10th  December,  Ao. 
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ticular  direction  of  Robert  Ware,  Esq.  warden  of  the  School :  and  Knight  states  that  it  cost  the  Mercers’  Com. 
pany  upwards  of  £6000. a 

St.  Paul’s  School,  as  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire,  or  rather  as  it  appeared  before  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice, 
was  a  long  and  low  though  stately  building  of  stone,  connecting  the  houses  of  the  High-Master  and  Sur-Master 
at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  it,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate.  The  central  building  contained  only  one 
series  of  six  large  and  lofty  windows,  with  busts  above  and  panels  beneath  them,  raised  a  considerable  height  from 
the  ground  ;  the  two  at  each  end  being  arched,  surmounted  by  a  frieze  and  ballustrades,  ornamented  with  vases 
and  busts  ;  the  spandrils  being  also  decorated  with  carving  in  relievo.  The  two  centre  windows  were  square,  upon 
channelled  and  rusticated  masonry,  beneath  a  handsome  pediment  containing  the  arms  of  Dean  Colet,  in  a  cai  touche 
shield, c  with  a  figure  representing  Learning  standing  on  the  apex.  Along  the  frieze  was  sculptured  the  inscription 
which  appeared  upon  the  front  of  the  original  building,  dhe  dwellings  at  each  end  of  the  school  weie  of  biick, 
ornamented  with  stone  window-cases,  panels,  bands,  and  quoins;  they  each  consisted  originally  of  three  stories 
above  the  basement ;  the  windows  in  the  centre  being  arched,  and  the  remainder  rectangular.  A  fourth  central 
arched  window  also  formerly  appeared  over  the  cornice,  supported  by  scrolls  at  the  side,  and  crowned  by  a  shoit 
ballustrade  over  the  ricke  of  the  roof;  but  in  1783  this  was  altered  into  three  square  attic  windows  with  a  slated 
roof  above  them,  as  exhibited  in  the  annexed  view.  Each  of  these  dwellings  contained  a  series  of  large  and  elegant 
apartments  for  the  teachers  ;  the  Head-Master  occupying  the  building  on  the  north,  and  the  Second  Master  that  on 
the  south,  of  the  school.  The  house  of  the  Third  Master,  called  the  Chaplain,  was  in  the  Old  Change  east  of  the 
building.  At  the  south  end  of  the  new  building  was  also  constructed  the  Library,  described  by  Malcolm  in  1803, 
as  “a  dark  diminutive,  and  dirty,  room  ;  where  the  books  which  compose  it  are  covered  with  dust,  and  defaced  by 
the  boys  with  ink  and  erasures.”1  The  interior  of  the  school-room  was  plain,  large,  and  commodious,  the  principal 
ornaments  being  a  semi-circular  oaken  canopy  at  the  south  end  with  pilasters;  under  which  was  placed  the  Head- 
Master’s  carved  oaken  chair,  somewhat  elevated,  decorated  with  Dean  Colet  s  arms  and  the  crest  of  the  Mercers 
Company  surrounded  by  flowers;  the  throne  being  inscribed  “  Intendas  animum  studnset  rebus  honestis.  In 
the  centre  on  the  waH  above  was  a  bust  of  the  Founder,  copied  by  Bacon  from  the  ancient  terra-cotta  model  ; 
having  on  the  right  a  white  marble  bust  of  Mr.  George  Thicknesse,  formerly  High-Master  here,  erected  by  t^e  volun¬ 
tary  subscription  of  his  scholars,  to  which  has  since  been  added  on  the  left  hand  a  bust  of  the  late  High-Master, 
Dr.  Roberts,  executed  by  Hickey.  The  ceiling  was  flat,  slightly  ornamented,  and  lighted  by  a  circular  lanthorn,  and 
the  walls  were  covered  with  wainscot  to  nearly  half  their  height,  the  seats  of  the  scholars,  formed  of  the  same 
material,  being  erected  in  three  rising  tiers  below  them:  they  consisted  however,  of  forms  only,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  some  other  public  schools;  and  Dr.  Sleath  stated  to  the  Commissioners  o  anties,  t  at  le  lat 
su  o’ (rested  it  as  a  convenience  for  desks  to  be  provided  for  the  boys  to  write  their  exercises  upon.  .  1  he  desks  of 
the  masters  were  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  At  the  door  was  inscribed  the  ancient  motto  formerly  written  upon  the 
the  windows,  and  over  the  seats  were  the  numbers  &c.  of  the  classes,  upon  small  square  panels,  almost  close  to  the 
ceilino’.6  The  late  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell  presented  the  School  with  a  series  of  the  fine  emblematical  prints  pub- 
lishecfby  him,  expressive  of  the  honour  and  success  attendant  on  industry  and  frugality,  from  the  original  pictures 
in  Guildhall.  They  are  still  preserved,  though  not  now  suspended  in  the  School,  which  they  were  formerly  used 
to  decorate  at  the  upper  end  on  the  Examination-day;  but  in  consequence  of  the  present  arrangements  for  that 
ceremony  the  custom  is  discontinued.  An  inscription  erected  against  the  Head-Master  s  house  stated  that  the 
building  was  “Repair’d  and  Beautify’d  MDCCII.  Sir  Samuel  Moyer,  Master,  &c.  Aides  Preceptons  Gram- 

m  InCei818  the  Mercers’  Company  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  “  to  enable  the  Trustees  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  in 
the  City  of  London,  to  purchase  buildings  and  land  adjoining  or  near  to  the  said  School,  for  the  better  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  scholars,  and  for  other  improvements.”8  The  acquisitions  made  under  this  Act  consisted  of 
certain  messuages  and  plots  of  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  Old ’Change,  bought  of  the  Corporation  of  Lone  on, 
for  2908/.  10s.;  and  of  other  premises  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  bought  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  4074/.  18s 


»  Tnserintion  in  the  late  School-room.  Knight’s "  Life  of  Colet,”  p.  109,  note  z.  ....  .  .  ,  .  _ 

b  a  view  of  the  building  in  1724  is  inserted  in  Knight’s  “  Life  of  Colet,”  p.  109.  The  lower  windows  of  the  private  dwelling  are  there  represented  as  havinc  st 

and  iron  ^tileries  before  them.  The  entrances  to  the  Masters’ dwellings  have  only  hatches  to  the  doors.  ,  ...  .  ... 

c  Those  arms  with  those  belono-ino-  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  are  represented  beneath  the  annexed  Plate  on  the  left,  and  are  thus  blazoned.  Impaled  .1  > 

Gules  Twotwords’  in  salUre ^proper, °the  hilts  and  pomels  or,  in  chief  a  D  Argent,  for  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  :  2nd  coat,  Sable  on  chevron  between  three  hinds  mP pant. 
Aro-ent  as  many  amulets  of  thefield,  for  Colet  of  London.  The  other  shield  contains  the  arms  of  the  Mercers  Company,  namely,  Gules,  a  demi-virgin  cooped  bel 
shoulders,  issuing  from  clouds  all  proper  vested,  and  is  crowned  with  an  eastern  crown,  or,  her  hair  loose,  and  wreathed  about  the  temples  with  roses,  the  whole  wit 

°‘le  .1  uCLondinum  Red.Ti'vum,”  by  J.  P.  Malcolm,  Vol.  III.  Loud.  1803.  4to.  p.  193.  A  catalogue  of  the  books  in  this  Library  in  1724.  is  given  in  Knight’s  “Life  of  Colet,’* 
.  li  VI  XXII.  on.  475— 494.  There  is  also  another  entitled  “  A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books  in  the  Library  of  St.  Paul  s  School,  with  the  names  of  all  the  Bene  > 

in  hv  Georee  Charles  LL.D.,  Hi'di-Master,  in  the  time  of  John  Nodes,  Esq.  Surveyor-Accomptant  of  (be  School  ;  dated  the  2nd  of  March,  1746.  In  the  *■ 
View  of  London  ”  by  Edward’ Hatton.  Lond.  1708.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  709,  it  is  stated  that  the  books  *•  were  given  by  several  gentlemen  ed ucated  there  ;  P^'cularly  M r.  Davmipo  , 
9  i _ i._  »  a  dAn.iion  Dvia  kind  kowovor  nnnpars  in  the  **  Diarv  of  Samuel  Peovs. y  as  earlv  3S  L)6< 


T  ftnrlnn  ”  hv  Friward  Hatton.  Lond.  1/Utf.  BVO.  VOl.  II.  p.  /uy,  ll  is  suneu  iu»t  mo  uuuiva  *>cic  given  UJ  & - - - -  ~  V  !  ‘ 

Ilol  lon<r  since  gave  in  books  £20.”  A  donation  of  this  kind,  however,  appears  in  the  “  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,”as  early  as  Dec.  27  th.  1661,  when s  be  says,  In Ahe  morm  i« 

n,.lr«eller’f  to  hesDeak  a  Steuben’s  Thesaurus, for  which  I  offer  £4.  to  give  to  Paul  s  School.”  1  he  list  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  Knight  s  Lite  ot  Collet,  No.  -IP- 

437—440  consists  partly  of  “  Benefactores  Bibliotheca;.”  In  the  “  Third  Report  concerning  Charities,”  p.  238,  it  is  stated  that  “  an  excellent  classical  library  is  annexe 

^  St.  Paul's  School,  are  c.niain.a  in  Aak.rmaan'a  "  HUtor,  of  .ho  CoU.s.s  of  Wn.te.i.r,  Ac.  - 

Public  Schools  of  England.”  Lond.  1816.  4to. 

f  Hatton’s  “  New  View  of  London,”  vol.  u.  p.  709. 

s  Private  Acts  58th  Geo.  III.  1318,  cLap.  xxii.  Royal  Consent  received  2old  May,  1818. 
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The  object  of  the  Company  in  procuring  this  additional  space,  was  to  enable  it  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the  School 
premises,  so  that  the  property  could  not  become  a  source  of  revenue.1  In  consequence  of  this  design,  and  of  the  old 
building  having  become  unsafe,  after  the  deliberation  of  several  years  the  old  St.  Paul’s  School  was  taken  down  in 
1823  ;  and  was  subsequently  rebuilt  on  the  same  spot,  but  considerably  enlarged  towards  the  north,  from  the  desm-ns 
of  Mr.  George  Smith,  Architect.  The  present  edifice  is  fronted  with  stone,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and  Two 
connecting  wings ;  the  former  being  two  stories  in  height,  and  forming  a  portico  projecting  to  the  edge  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  with  a  footway  beneath,  supported  on  six  solid  square  piers  rusticated  and  surrounded  by  an  architrave  and 
frieze ;  the  latter  of  which  is  inscribed  with  the  original  title  of  the  building  “  Schola  Catechizationis  Puerorum  in 
ChrisTI  opt.  max.  Fide  et  bonis  Literis.”  The  second  story  is  composed  of  six  columns  of  the  Trivoli  Corinthian 
Order,  sustaining  an  entablature  having  the  frieze  enriched  with  garland  and  ox-skulls,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  pediment.  At  the  back  of  the  portico  in  the  basement-story,  are  four  columns  of  the  Doric  Order,  the  inter- 
columniations  of  which  are  filled  with  screens  of  open  iron-work  ,  the  whole  of  the  floor  beneath  the  school  beino- 
intended  for  a  play-ground.  The  second  story  in  the  centre  is  appropriated  to  the  school,  and  contains  five  lofty 
windows,  corresponding  in  width  with  the  intercolumniations  ;  and  above  the  roof  behind  the  portico,  is  a  circular 
cupola,  rising  from  a  low  attic,  and  lighted  by  windows  placed  around  it.  The  remainder  of  the  design  which  is  of 
the  same  height  in  the  wings  and  intermediate  parts  of  the  building,  is  divided  into  three  stories,  the  lowermost  beina- 
also  rusticated  and  containing  entrances  and  windows,  and  the  upper  story  having  windows  only;  above  which  an 
entablature  carried  from  the  portico  and  blocking-course,  with  acroteria  over  the  wings,  completes"  the  elevation  The 
back  part  of  the  building  in  the  Old  ’Change  is  of  brick,  with  stone  ornaments,  and  also  consists  of  a  centre  and  winos 
surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and  having  the  ground-floor  open.  The  interior  of  the  school  itself  is  handsomely  fitted- 
up,  and  contains  three  tiers  of  seats  on  each  side,  with  four  desks  in  the  centre  for  the  Masters  Above  each  of 
the  doors  of  entrance  is  inscribed  the  Founder’s  original  motto  Disce  aut  Discede,  and  the  ceiling  is  carved  and 

panelled,  with  a  large  and  handsome  flower  in  the  centre.  The  bust  of  Colet  by  Bacon  is  erected  at  the  uoner  end 
of  the  apartment. 

Of  the  modem  arrangements  of  this  School  there  remains  but  little  to  be  stated,  the  ancient  regulations  never 
having  been  considerably  altered.  The  admission  of  the  scholars  is  in  the  Mercers’  Company,  the  Surveyor- Ac- 
countant,  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  being  delegated  to  nominate  during  his  year  of  office  :  and  the  orio-inal 
payment  of  one  shilling  on  entrance,  to  the  porter-boy,  is  the  whole  charge  to  which  the  schools  are  subjected  exceot 
mg  for  books.  In  consequence  of  a  change  made  i  i  the  school-hours,  little  artificial  light  is  required,  and  the 
oundei  s  directions,  concerning  wax-candles  is  therefore  not  often  enforced  •  sometimes,  however,  lio-hts  are  wanted 
and  then  the  boys  bring  with  them  wax-tapers  ;  but  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  come  to  school  at  emht  and  leave  it 

enmrUd°  Cf/°Cki  ^  admitted  t0  the  aSe  of  dftee»>  but  at  present  none  are  eligible  to  an  Exhibition  if 

entered  after  twelve  ;  and  none  are  expected  to  remain  in  the  school  after  the  nineteenth  birthday  thou  eh  no  time 

for  superannuation  is  fixed  by  the  statues.  The  Latin  Grammar  which  is  used,  is  Lily’s  Improved b? Ward  and 
le  Greek  Camden  s,  or  the  Westmmsterj  and  the  system  of  education  is  similar  to  that  o/other  public  schools 
tiPnl!l  7  T '  ?  to  classical  instruction  ;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sleath,  stated  that  he  “  thought  it  de^irabTe  oar 
^  ■!  that  the  mathematical  instruction  should  be -iveT 

at  the  ocnool.  1  he  Grand  Examination,  or  Apposition  a  term  neenliar  tn  GU  p.,nra  e  e  .i  i  P  ’. 

airP-fTh  ,akeS  Place.aftg  »»«*  o-upieS  two 

SET 1  —lorad on. of  the  Founder,  previous^, 

though  consequently,  appSed  to  oT7  1  L^pden  ExSol  t  he 

it  should  be  given  to  that  boy  who  is  recommended  by  tlij  Examiners  as  the  most  worthy  of  it  ,f!"R')l'de''<:d  tl,at 
are  also  given  to  one  bov  in  each  class  TIip  as  me  most  worthy  ot  it.  Keward-books 

Mercers’  Hall,  at  a  Court  holden  the dav  after  7h  e  F™  T  h?A  the  Trustees  of  St.  Paul’s  School  at 

vacant,6  that^he  ^iPno^oi^ge^Mast^^n^  c^r®nj^“y<jt^informin'g  hiiPthaPhiT  placets 

have  interpreted  the  Founder’s  statute  on  this  subject  asking 


a  “  Third  Report  concerning  Charities,”  p.  235. 

e  Report  on  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  of  the  Metropolis,”  1816,  pp  176  179. 

Thursday  in  the  week  before  Good  Frida^^and^ondliue^for  ^S’onW  •^to'becom^^' d^^th^J0  'P  obseryed  in  the  School.  «  That  the  Foster  Holidays  begin  on  the 
Holidays  commence  on  the  Thursday  in  the  week  before  Midsummer  Day  'and  contin’’ 'PP  P"  M°nday  immediately  following  the  said  Thursday.  'That  the  Midsummer 

1  hat  the  Christmas  Holidays  commence  on  the  Thursday  in  the  week  before  rhri  tm  n  U  j  ^  ’  ,t0  be  computed  from  the  Monday  next  following  the  said  Thursday, 
following  the  said  Thursday.  That  the  only  Holidays  beside  those  alreadVmentfoned  ^an^  for  One  Month  :  to  be  computed  from  the  Monday  immediately 

Founder  s  Day,  5.  W  hit  Monday,  6.  Whit  Tuesday,  7.  the  King's  Both  Day  aTe  Kinnl  r  V  ^  Queen's  Birth  Day,  2.  Shrove  Tuesday,  3.  Ash,  Wednesday,  4.  the 
F  hursday,  and  Saturday,  m  every  week,  be  considered  as  Half-Holidays  •  and  on  those  9>  1  b®  6th  °f  Novenlber>  10-  J-ord  Mayor's  Day.  That  Tuesday, 

Af,t^r^ 

:  the  sch°01  sbou,d  dose  at  4  *■«* 

First  Liturgy  of  Ldward  VI.  the  rubric  directs  the  Bishop  or  such  as  be  shXiVdn^ta"  °f  Excbe<l',er  c,alled  tb« -Foreign  Apposer,  and  in  the  form  of  Confirmation  in  the 
ZltPP,'ier;°  cl',estl°n-|arid  tbe  Lhtin  Appo  no  to  put,  set  to,  charge,  or  reck'nw’h  and  "PTh?  .  ‘a,  tbe  patech,sm'  The  word  Appose  is  derived  from  the  old  French 

S  h  oT TS  t0,acnd  t0/r  °r  puzz,e  “  Johnson’s  Dictionary  by  Rev  II  Todd^p'  °"  y  mode™  Use  of  the  term  is  a3  above,  to  express  the  putting  of  gram- 

tl  i  writer  sW  r.’.T  'CLh  Frayhrooke  expla.ns  in  a  note  ,o signify  declamation  7/;  mentloni,,g  the  Apposition  of  St.  Raul’s  School,  Jar, .  9th,  1659-60, 

the  writer  say  s,  hack  again  to  St.  1  aul  »  tchcol,  and  saw  the  head-forms  po^ed  in’  I  atm  S  l  opponents  and  respondents  but  in  the  same  Diarv,  Febr.  4th,  1662-63 

p  in  Latin,  Creek,  and  Hebrew.  Dr.  Wilkins  and  Cuttam  were  ihe  examiners.” 


nine  Exhibitions  bebngingfo^St ^Paul’sSchoof116  •C]°nd'tl?n  °f  ^uam  diu  se  W  gesserit.  There  are  at  present 
a  benefaction  founded  by  Baptist  Noel,  third  Viscount  Campden  aeSt^  Separate  from  all  its  other  endowments,  being 
are  limited  to  “  such  scholar  or  scholars  as  from  Le  todme*  shal  t  nTf  ***  f  thJ  annual  value  of  100/.  and 
College,  Cambridge  :**  neither  time  nor  number  are  limited  but  it  f  <  Fef?ned  from  St.  Pauls  School  to  Trinity 

s[ocky  f  H  ^  foundeTby8' Mr^ri^and  Dr 

ConS„iidate^r„rl^:S,  a,nodthDerSSeryand  C^’ 

“ 

I57B,  William  Malm.  1581,  John  Harrison  i  sqr  rr  i  ,  "S’ ,  lD49,  Thomas  Freeman.  1559,  John  Cooke 
Alexander  Gill,  D.D.  Junior.  1640,  John  Lano’lev’  R],^rdqMulcast^.  1608,  Alexander  Gill,  Senior.  1635,' 
l?07»  J°hn  Postlethwayt.  1713,  Philip  Ascouo-h  ^1721  Be  ?mu.eI  ^r<Jml(;llolme-  lf>7J,  Thomas  Gale,  D.d’ 
George  Charles,  D.D.  1748,  George  Thickness*  *  176Q~R-  ^  Jf  Morland'  1733>  Timothy  Crumpe.  1737 
The  present  Sur-Master  is  the  Vv  W.Tc  DuSm  M  A  I  ’  018]4,  doIln  Sleath,  D^D.  '  ’ 

allowance  for  a  gown  a  gratuity  of  52/.  10,.  and  a  house’  at"  the'sonth  Sa  Is  Per  annum,  with  a  similar 
Master,  or  Ancient  Chaplain,  is  the  Rev  J  P  Bean  m  A  V  Southend  of  the  school.  The  present  Under- 

or  a  gown,  a  gratuity  of  50/.  and  a  resident  ai  the  south'  eVofXt *%}*  22  t, ^  annUm>  the  sama  allowance 
Rev  J.  Cooper,  A.  M.,  whose  salary  is  200/.  per  annum  with  tl  alln  ^  The  pr6Sent  Assi^ant-Master  is  the 

Vfll’  a®  *  f6re  1S  ”0t  any  ho“se  attached  to  this  office  ’  Some  of  the  TIC  "fa  S°"'n'  an‘1  a  compensation  of  .50/. 
but  this  is  of  course  a  private  arrangement.  ’  “  1  Masters  of  St-  p“«l  s  School  receive  boarders, 

to  officers  of  the  Mera^Coi^n^an'd'ilSeriore  whl  aramm?  "T’  pa,yments.  made  out  of  ‘be  funds  of  the  School 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  lOO'I  the  AccTmntlnt  in,  F  ^  ’S,'*16  *™eofthe  establishment.  As  namely 
the  Surveyor- Assistant  U. ;  the  Porter-Boy,  -21.' P  ’  4°  '  ’  Beadks>  «■  each  ;  the  Surveyor- Aecomptant,  4/.^ 

Lonourahranl  S‘'  ^  ^  is  b»'h  ^‘™sive  and 

penods.  You  have  erected,”  says  Erasmus  in  an  enistle  t  n  &  T3  SaW  dS  f°un4ation  and  the  praises  of  later 
"hrf’rdy  *?  choicest  and’mosl  “  a  ““*  ^utiful  and  Ule  School" 

and  of  the  best  literature  soon  after  their  childhood  ”e  Tn  J  i  .,  r  ‘  ~.n  'aa-v  receive  both  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
h,s  confessor,  St.  Paul’s  School  is  ikened  to  the  wooden  h  rTC'’  Th°mas  Moore  t0  the  Founder,  who  was 
surprise  Troy:  and  in  -like  manner”  adds  be ^6^“  ,  7tW.  “1  °f  W'lich  the  G™ians  issuedto 

verted  and  overthrown  all  ignorance  and  rudeness  ”*■  ’The  rarietv  n7?T  T  ?  >  m™y  have  come,  that  have  sub- 
merit,  and  the  advancement  by  which  they  have  been  distinguished  taIen!  ev,"ced  by  the  pupils  of  this  establish- 
hy  Dr.  Samuel  Knight  at  their  Anniversary  meeting  in  17Tq  ’  alf  thus  “Passed  in  a  sermon  preached 

_ _ y  °  m  ‘719’  at  tllIS  Present  some  of  them  are  deservedly  honoured 

2S225SS \m.  .“■>  “v-  -  ««».  <» *.  c..«,  * 

900/  “  Third  Report  concerning  Charities  ”  p  Ssfi^Anne  7  ^  ^  01  tbe  ayeraSe  value  of  serea yeareS anTcT7  °f  ^  ^theS  by  the  C°mpany  was  in  1 685, 

b  ^  addition  to  the  nine  Campden  ExhibiSon.  ^  ?'  ^  ^  aMUaI  iDC°me  then  Counted  to  aboul 

aar?  ■  7fi^n  yrr* of  thi  sc”°o1  to  t,ie  «-w»«-ent  of  o.™  of  50,  Mcu 

Redivivum,”  VottlL  “T  7?™’  b“‘ if  lbe  ^  C-b»^,  of  10/. 

With  respect  to  Scholars  intending  to  offer  themselves  forThese^K  ‘  h'r"8  bel®“"]nS  ,0  St-  Paul’s  School.  ‘  16  etlu<%  dlVided-  Malcolm,  in  his  «  Londinum 

■»  X«"„r,;"r  VTv,  ord’f  y  •*  »—• .• 

.pr.:s  t  ?“d„Tr.tn,te'' r” 

the  School  Exhibitions.  1773,  March  4th  That  no  scholar  he*1118’  ° ■  thf  SurTe3ror-Aocomptant  of  the  School  for  the  ^vf  n’  ^Iareh  S!4th-  That  no  scholar  who  shall 

“*  ^ 

from  the 


*  i S£  the‘r  "  «c>b^^  i8t>  ,8*» wLere 


so 

with  the  Mace,  the  Coronet,  and  the  Mitre-”*  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Scholars  have  been  the 

followm^^^  Century.  Thomas  Nightingale,  author  of  two  Latin  poems  on  the  death  of  Dean  Colet  and  Lily,  and 
celebrated  for  his  classical  learning  and  wit  :b  Thomas  Lupset,  author  of  a  variety  of  religious  works,  &c.°  in  Latin 
and  English,  Secretary  to  Dr.  Pace,  and  Cardinal  Pole  in  their  embassies,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury:  Sir  Anthony 
Denny, &Knt.  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Privy-Councillor  to  Henry  VIII. :  Sir  William  Paget,  Knt.  first  Lord 
Pao-et,  of  Beaudesert,  in  the  County  of  Stafford;  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Privy  Seal,  and  Parliament,  under  Henry 
VIII. as  also  his  Secretary  and  Ambassador  to  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.:  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
and  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  Edward  VI. ;  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy-Seal  to  Queen  Mary;  a  Privy-Coun¬ 
cillor  to  four  successive  sovereigns  .  Sir  Edward  North,  Knt.  first  Lord  North,  of  Kirtling,  in  the  County  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Privy-Councillor  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Mary:  John  Leland,  the  Antiquary:  Dr.  William  Whittaker, 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  a  very  eminent  defender  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  author  of  many  excellent  works  in  Divinity  :  William  Camden,  Claranceux  King  of  Anns,  Head-Master 
of  Westminster  School,  and  author  of  the  first  English  Greek  Grammar,  and  the  Britannia.  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  William  Burton,  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  many  learned 
works  ;  and  Master  of  Kingston  Free-School :  Edward  Lane,  M.  A.  author  of  several  works  in  Divinity;  John 
Milton  :  Sir  Peter  Pet.t,  Knt.  F.  R.  S.  Advocate  General  for  Ireland  to  Charles  II.  and  author  of  several  miscel¬ 
laneous  works:  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  Knt.  a  very  learned  mathematician  and  anatomist,  principal  Physician  to 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.;  and  for  seventeen  years  lecturer  at  Surgeon’s  Hall,  on  the  muscles  of 
human  bodies :  Samuel  Pepys,  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  :  Samuel  Johnson,  Chaplain  to  Lord  William  Russell,  a 
zealous  defender  of  Protestantism  for  which  he  underwent  many  sufferings  :  Benjamin  Calamy,  D.D.  the  uncle  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  eminent  as  a  preacher  both  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  in  the  City:'1  Dr.  Richard  Meggot,  Dean  of  Windsor:  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich: 
Thomas  Smith,  A.M.  Librarian  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  :  William  Nicholls,  D.D.  author  of  many  sermons 
and  works  in  Divinity  :  Richard  Blondel,  an  eminent  surgeon,  possessed  of  an  admirable  character:  Sir  Thomas 
Davis,  Knt.  Bookseller  of  London,  Sheriff  in  1667,  and  Lord  Mayor  1677  ;  who  “had  so  much  knowledge  in  the 
European  languages,  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  in  their  known  different  tongues:” 
Humphrey  Gower,  D.D.,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  :  Robert 
Nelson,  Esq.  author  of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c. :  Richard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough:  George  Doddington,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  M.P.  for 
Bridgewater:  Thomas  Tooke,  D.D.  Master  of  the  Grammar-School  at  Bishops-Stortford,  Herts  :  Samuel  Rosewell, 
M.  A.  an  eminent  dissenting  preacher  and  author  of  several  religious  works :  Roger  Cotes,  Plumian  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  and  Master  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge;  the  esteemed  associate  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton:  Sir  John  Trevor,  Knt.  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons:  the  Rev.  John 
Strype,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Low  Layton,  author  of  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  Lives  of  Arch¬ 
bishops  Whitgift,  Grindal,  Cranmer,  Parker,  &  c.  &c.  and  Editor  of  a  most  excellent  edition  of  Stows  Survey  of 
London  :  Samuel  Knight,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  Ely,  author  of  the  Lives  of  Dean  Colet,  Erasmus,  &c.  .  Archibald 
Douglas,  2nd  Earl  of  Forfar:  Charles  Montague,  1st  Duke  of  Manchester:  John  Churchill,  1st  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough:  Sir  Edward  Northey,  Knt.  Attorney-General :  George  Hooper,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells:  Samuel 
Bradford,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Rochester  :  John  Leng,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Norwich  :  Matthias  Mawson,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Ely  : 
the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Compton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons:  the  Hon.  Spencer  Covvper,  Chief-Justice  of 
Chester:  Charles  Butler,  Earl  of  Orrery:  Sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  Knt.  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  King’s  Bench  : 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell:  Dr.  Garner,  Dean  of  Exeter:  Joh.j  Fisher,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Salisbury :  Rev.  John 
Curtis,  Head-Master  of  the  Grammar-School  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

|  .  ./  .  _  -  ^ 

m  Sermon  on  the  Child  Jesus,  the  Great  Exemplar  of  Youth,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Knight,  Prebendary  of  Ely:  Preached  1717-18.  In  Knight’s  u  Life  of  Colet/9  the  Appendix 
No.  X  p.  440,  contains  a  list  ol  the  bermons  Preach’d  and  Publish'd  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Gentlemen  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School  to  this  time  the  earliest  ot 
which  appears  to  have  been  by  Dr.  Meggot,  Dean  of  Winchester,  in  1676.  No.  IX.  of  the  same  Appendix,  p.  4o7,  contains  lists  of  the  Stewards  of  the  Annual  festival. 

1  he  first  general  meeting,  or  least  of  the  Scholars,”  says  Knight,  “  was  on  St.  Paul’s  Day  ( Jau.  25th)  1660,  or  year  following.  In  the  year  1664  it  was  intermitted  till  1674, 
four  yeais  after  the  new  school  waserected  ;  then  revived  again,  and  continued  till  1679,  when  it  had  again  an  unhappy  chasm  till  1699,  and  some  few  years  since  ;  but  now 
(1724),  as  it  is  again  encouraged  and  promoted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  continue  a  lasting  Monument  of  Gratitude,  that  cannot  he  more  decently  shown  than  in  this  way,  by  thus® 
who  have  had  the  happiness  of  being  educated  in  this  School.” 

b  Wood  states  of  this  person  that  lie  was  “  educated,  if  I  mistake  not,  under  Will.  Lilly,  before  he  taught  in  St.  Paul's  School.”  Athens  Oxonienses.  4to.  vol.  i.  col.  47, 

c  A  list  of  Lupset  s  works  is  given  in  the  “  Athens  Oxonienses,”  vol.  i.  cols.  70,71. 

<  Some  particulars  ot  tais  Divine,  written  by  his  nephew,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy’s  “  Historical  Account  of  my  own  Life.”  Lond#  1829.  8vo.  vol.  i«p«67» 
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jHfsss'  aiuisfiousts, 

WHITECHAPEL  ROAD. 

The  Almshouses  built  and  endowed  by  William  Meggs,  Esq.  in  the  year  1658,  are  situated  in  the  White¬ 
chapel  Road  on  the  south  side.  The  building  is  on  a  moderate,  or  rather  contracted  scale,  and  exhibits  but 
three  external  entrances,  and  but  one  story  in  height;  containing  nine  windows  to  each  floor  in  front;  over 
the  uppermost  of  which,  in  the  centre,  are  placed  the  Founder’s  arms,  carved  in  stone,  agreeably  to  the 
tenor  of  his  will.  To  each  of  these  Houses  is  attached  a  small  garden  ;  but  since  their  first  erection  the 
buildings  altogether  have  been  repaired,  improved,  and  further  endowed  by  Benjamin  Goodwin,  Esq.  for¬ 
merly  of  Saint  Edmond  Bury,  and  many  years  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish,  anno  1767  ;  from,  which  im¬ 
proved  state  our  view  is  correctly  drawn.. 


Although  Mr.  Meggs  caused  these  Houses  to  be  built  in  1658,  it  does  not  appear  he  had  entirely  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  intended  extent  of  endowment  until  seventeen  years  afterwards  ;  and  even  then,  as 
himself  states,  he  had  altered  his  intention  as  to  the  power  of  placing  poor  people  in  them. 

.  By  his  will,  which  is  dated  A.D.  1.675,  he  bequeaths  12007.  tobe  laid  out  in  the  purchased  land  for 
their  maintenance.  The  inmates  are  to  receive  two  shillings  per  week,  and  a  sack  of  coals  each  at  Christ¬ 
mas  :  the  residue  of  the  rents  is  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  repairs.  The  persons  to  he  chosen  into  these 
Houses  are  described  in  his  will,  “  decayed  inhabitants  of  this  Upper  Hamlet  of  Whitechapel ;  and  my  mind 
and  will  is,  that  none  but  single  persons  shall  inhabit  or  dwell  in  any  of  the  said  Houses,  nor  any  more  than 
one  person  in  each  room,  nor  any  under  the  age  of  fifty  years  at  the  least,  nor  any  person,  that  shall  not 
requent  the  church  to  hear  divine  service  at  the  usual  times  of  assembling,  according  to  the  laudable  cus- 
tom  of,  the  Church  of  Englaud.  uor  any  persons  that  are  vagrants,  beggars,  or  such  as  receive  pensions  of 
the  parish  ;,but  only  such  decayed  householders  as  are  fit  to  partake  of  such  a  charitable  gift.” 

The  choice  of  persons,  for  the  first  ten.  years  after  his  decease,  rests  with  his  executors  (the  Rector  and 
Churchwardens  recommending) :  after  this  period  it  is  to  rest  with  the  Rector  and  Vestrymen  of  the  Upper 
amlet  of  Whitechapel ;  yet  “none  is  to  be  admitted  without  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  Rector.” 

Thinking  that  the  above  bequeathed  12007.  would  be  insufficient  for  the  support  of  these  Houses  in  a 
codicil  he  orders  3007,  to  be  added  to  the  12007.  and  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land.  He  increases 
the  allowance  from  two  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  directs  a  greater  quantity  of  coals  to  be 
given.  And  his  regard  for  the  poor  people  is  thus  farther  expressed  :  “  This  being  done,  if  there  shall  be 
an  overplus  of  rent,  the  said  to  be  for  the  repair  of  the  said  Almshouses,  when  need  shall  be,  or  the  further 
and  better  relief  of  any  of  the  said  poor  people,  that  should  lie  sick  and  weak  at  any  time  :  my  hope  is 
that  my  executor  will  have  a  great  care  in  performing  my  mind  and  will  herein  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of 
these  poor  people  ;  for  it  is  my  mind  and  will  they  should  be  well  provided  for ;  and,  although  I  did  never 
affect  vain  glory,  yet  I  think  it  not  amiss,,  soon  after  my  decease,  that  my  executor  should  cause  a  stone 

to  be  set  up  under  my  arms,  where  there  is  a  place  left  for  it  to.be  engraven  and  cut,  declaring,  whose  gift  it 
is,  and  what  maintenance  is  left.”  ° 


In  a  sheet  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  added  as  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  February  1677,  he 
says,  “  I  have  altered  my  mind  as  to  that  point  (i.  e.  the  power  of  placing  poor  people  into  the  Alms¬ 
houses),  and  do  hereby  declare  my  mind,  that  my  nephew,  William  Goulston,  whom  I  have  made  my  exe¬ 
cutor,  with  advice  of  counsel,  shall  have  full  power  to  purchase  land  for  the  said  sum  of  15007.  and  to  order 
and  appoint  all  things  touching  the  same,  the  placing  and  appointing  what  poor  shall  come  in  upon  the 
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death  of  any  of  the  said  poor  people ;  of  whose  Christian  care,  in  this  charitable  work  I  doubt  not  in  the 
least,  as  he  will  answer  to  God  the  contrary  of  not  performing  my  mind  and  meaning  herein.” 

This  nephew  William  Goulston  (or  Sir  William,  as  he  is  afterwards  called)  seems  to  have  little  re¬ 
garded  this  solemn  injunction  of  his  uncle,  and  to  have  ill  performed  his  trust.  For  the  execution  of  the 
win  and  codicils  was  resisted  by  the  Goulstons,  and  the  business  thrown  into  Chancery.  The  Lord  Keeper 
decreed  that  the  will  and  codicil  be  performed  by  the  defendants  Goulstons,  and  land  be  purchased.  He 
also  decreed  that  the  Rector  and  Churchwardens  should  have  the  nomination  of  the  poor  people,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  Goulston  and  his  heirs,  the  approval. 

From  some  cause,  not  now  to  be  ascertained,  this  decree  was  never  carried  fully  into  effect.  No  land 
was  ever  purchased,  and  the  only  remains  of  1500/.  at  present  is  1300/.  South  Sea  Annuities,  payable  at 
the  Accomptant  General’s  office. 

Such  a  sum  as  this  was,  being  altogether  unequal  to  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  Houses,  they 
of  course  soon  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  in  the  year  1767,  Benjamin  Goodwin  rebuilt  them,  and 
bestowed  1000/.  3  per  cent,  reduced,  for  their  better  support;  and  100/.  3  per  cent,  reduced,  the  interest  to 
be  laid  out  in  coals. 

The  parish  from  its  funds  have  lately  added  50/.  per  annum,  and  other  benefactions  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  ;*  so  that  the  inmates  are  now  made  comfortable,  and  the  Houses  are  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being, 

✓ 

In  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  are  the  following  monuments  ; 

“  M.S.  To  the  memory  of  Judith  Meggs,  widow,  the  beloved  wife  of  William  Meggs,  of  this  parish, 
Esq.  &c.  1662,  aged  83.  And  the  said  William  her  husband,  1620. 

“William  Meggs,  Esq.  and  James  Meggs,  T).I).  their  two  sons,  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected. 

“William  Meggs,  Esq.  1678,  who  was  a  most  worthy  member  of  this  parish,  and  the  principal  bene¬ 
factor  towards  the  re-edifying  of  this  house  of  God*  His  loving  nephew,  Sir  William  Goulston,  Knt 
in  much  gratitude  erected  this  monument.  ” 

£  s.  d. 

*“1798.  Daniel  Peacock,  for  the  poor  Women  in  Meggs’ Almshouses,  5  per  cent.  Navy  ,  ,  ,  ;  .  100  0  0 
“  1813.  Mrs.  Anne  Rutter  gave  to  the  12  widows,  residing  in  Meggs’  Almshouses,  per  annum  ...  300 

“  1818.  Luke  Flood,  Esq.  (late  Treasurer),  the  interest  to  be  divided  annually  among  the  12  widows  "I 

at  the  Almshouses,  New  South  Sea  Stock  . j  00  0 

From  the  Table  of  Benefactors  in  Whitechapel  Church. 


WITH  THE  STEWARDS  SIDE,  OR  INTERNAL,  PART  OF  THE  SAME  STRUCTURE. 


loud  oil .  lJnbUshrd i.  Jimwiry  like) .  by  Kobert  W'ilkmsoTi.X'i?.;.  Fmehurcfi  Sired. 
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CIj t  iLonUort  8Bort&ou*e,  JStsfiopsgate  Street. 


The  London  Workhouse  (of  which  a  slight  mention  has  been  made  in  the  account  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  House)  is  a 
large  brick  building,  situated  near  the  south-east  corner  of  Half  Moon  Alley,  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Without ;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  on  what  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  premises  of  the  liberal  and  wealthy  owner  of 
that  mansion.* 

By  its  constitution  this  establishment  was  partly  an  hospital,  and  partly  a  house  of  correction,  one  portion  thereof 
having  been  appropriated  to  the  relief  and  encouragement  of  the  deserving  poor,  and  the  other,  to  the  punishment  of 
vagrants  and  disorderly  persons.  Its  foundation  has  been  ascribed  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1662 ;  but  the 
more  remote  cause  of  its  erection  is  to  be  traced  to  an  Act  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1649,  which  established  a  cor¬ 
poration  for  this  purpose,  by  the  name  of  the  President  and  Governors  for  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  London  and  Liberties 
thereof.  The  preamble  of  that  Act  states  “  the  increase  of  poor  to  be  very  great  within  the  City  and  Liberties,  for 
want  of  due  provision  for  their  relief  and  employment,  &c. ;  for  remedy  whereof,  and  for  better  execution  of  the  laws 
formerly  made,”  it  enacts,  “  that  there  be  from  thenceforth,  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  President,  Deputy-president, 
Treasurer,  and  48  Assistants ;  whereof  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  time  being,  always  to  be  President,  and  ten  of  the 
Assistants  to  be  Aldermen ;  and  the  other  50  to  be  Freemen  chosen  out  of  the  wards,  two  out  of  each  ward  respec¬ 
tively.”  The  first  members  are  named,  with  Sir  John  Wollaston,  Lord  Mayor,  at  their  head.  They  were  invested  with 
authority,  at  any  time  or  times,  upon  reasonable  cause,  to  remove  their  Deputy-president,  and  Treasurer,  and  to  make 
fresh  appointments,  as  also  to  regulate  in  certain  particulars  their  own  body,  were  constituted  in  all  respects  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  empowered  to  hold  courts,  have  a  common  seal,  &c.  In  the  administration  of  their  trust,  they  were,  at  discretion, 
to  apprehend  all  rogues,  vagrants,  sturdy  beggars,  and  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  within  the  City  or  Liberties,  and  to 
set  them  to  work  or  punish  them,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  require ;  as  also  to  take  up  and  employ  other- 
poor  persons  and  children.  And  the  Common  Council  of  London  were  enjoined  upon  their  application,  properly  made, 
to  assess  their  several  wards  in  such  sums  as  might  be  found  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Charity  (the  inhabitants 
of  such  wards  having  a  right  of  appeal  in  case  of  injustice),  and  were  empowered  to  distrain  on  nonpayment,  &c. 

This  Institution,  at  the  Restoration,  was  thought  to  have  been  so  serviceable,  that  upon  further  application  of  the 
City  to  Parliament,  it  received  full  legislative  sanction  by  the  passing  of  the  Acts  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  which,  repeating, 
as  before,  the  necessity  of  relief  and  employment,  &c.,  for  such  particular  classes  of  poor,  enact,  that  from  thenceforth 
there  should  be  one  or  more  corporation  or  corporations,  workhouse  or  workhouses,  within  the  City  of  London,  &c. ; 
the  former  to  consist  of  the  like  members,  and  to  be  invested  with  similar  powers  and  privileges,  as  the  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  preceding  Act  of  1649.  Money  was  to  be  raised,  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  the  Common  Council,  in  like 
manner  as  before,  and  the  same  powers  were  given  of  enforcing  payment.  The  Corporation  were  allowed  to  make  bye¬ 
laws  (to  be  approved  by  the  magistrates),  for  the  better  performance  oi  their  trusts,  and  to  purchase  lands  or  tenements 
to  the  annual  value  of  £3000,  &c. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  thus  granted,  we  find  in  an  Act  of  Common  Council  (1706),  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson, 
Mayor,  that  by  a  former  Act  of  that  Court  (1698),  and  by  three  other  prior  Acts  of  the  said  Court  of  Common  Council, 
there  had  been  several  sums  of  money  raised  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  City,  for  “  purchasing  the  building,  and  altering 
of  divers  houses  and  tenements  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  to  make  them  convenient  for  the  confinement,  maintaining,  and 
employing  of  great  numbers  of  vagrants,  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  distressed  children,  found  in  the  public  streets 
and  passages  of  this  City;”  and  that  there  was  still  wanting  the  further  sum  of  £5101  8s.  6d.  to  support  the  same.  It 
was  then  enacted,  that  £4887  8s.  0 \d.  should  be  raised  by  one  entire  assessment  upon  the  citizens,  in  the  proportions  to 

each  parish  as  there  specified.  .  , 

The  several  parishes  formerly  paid  one  shilling  a  week  for  each  child  they  had  in  the  Workhouse,  beside  their 
assessments  ;  but  Michaelmas,  1751,  the  Governors  came  to  a  resolution,  that  no  more  children,  paid  for  by  the  parishes 
to  which  they  belong,  should  be  admitted  into  the  house ;  and  it  was  afterwards  further  resolved,  that  only  such  children 
should  be  taken  in  as  were  committed  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  City,  found  begging  in  the  streets,  pilfering  on  the 

quays,  or  lying  about  in  glass-houses  and  uninhabited  places. 

The  building  for  the  reception  of  these  poor,  called  the  London  Workhouse,  appears  to  have  been  finished  about 
the  year  1680,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  whose  portrait,  as  its  first  President  and  Governor,  still  re¬ 
mains  an  ornament  of  the  Court-room.  It  was  originally  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first,  next  Bishopsgate  Street,^  and 
called  “  the  Steward's  side,"  was  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  children ;  the  west  end  or  side,  called  “  the 
Keeper's  side"  was  for  vagabonds  and  dissolute  poor.  In  this  latter  place  the  females  taken  up  in  the  streets,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  beating  hemp,  washing  of  linen,  &c.,  similarly  to  Bridewell,  and  the  men  in  other  hard  labour.  This  part  has 

*  See  statement  in  the  Acts  of  Common  Council,  quoted  below,  as  to  v  altering  of  divers  houses  and  tenements  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
of  which  Sir  Paul’s  house  was  very  probably  one. 
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been  long  abandoned  by  sucb  characters,  and  is  the  same  now  remaining  in  mins,  where  the  prisoners  from  Ludgate 
were  confined,  and  called  Ludgate  Prison,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar  s  house. 

The  “Steward’s  side”  of  the  Workhouse,  which  is  still  in  use,  is  a  long  high  range  of  brick  building,  with  stone 
dressings,  &c„  the  general  appearance  of  which  will  be  best  understood  from  the  vignette  view  at  the  bottom  of  the 
accompanying  Print,  which  represents  the  Bishopsgate  Street  front,  or  principal  entrance.  Though  formerly  a  handsome 
structure,  it  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation,  and  evidently,  like  the  Charity  itself,  hastening  fast  to  ruin.  Om 
relic  of  its  former  importance  is  the  Court-room,  in  which  the  President  and  Governors  formerly  met  on  the  business  of 
the  Charity.  This  apartment,  now  forlorn  and  deserted,  has  a  look  of  decayed  grandeur  which  reminds  one,  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  London,  and  his  brethren,  onGe  assembled  here.  It  is  spacious  and  lofty  :  at  the  upper  end  is  the 
seat  for  the  President,  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  entablature,  &c.,  and  before  it  a  massy  table,  round  which  the 
other  members  of  the  Corporation  sat.  The  walls  above  are  ornamented  with  lists  of  benefactors,  painted  in  gold  let¬ 
ters  on  tables  of  black.  The  following  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  given  in  different  years,  with  the  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  donors:  Anno  1730,  £500;  1731,  £500;  1732,  £1050;  1/33,  £205;  1/34,  £100;  1735,  £100; 
1736,  £1370,  of  which  sum  Samuel  Wright,  Esq.,  contributed  £1000;  1738,  £300;  1740,  £100;  1741,  £105;  1742, 
£1200,  whereof  from  a  “Person  Unknown”  £1000;  1744,  £100;  1745,  Samuel  Pennant,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  Sheriff, 
£50  (this  gentleman  was  related  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  eminent  topographical  writer);  1746,  £1020  ;  1750,  £100 ;  1759, 
£200  ;  1764,  Jeunix  Dry,  Esq.,  £2840  (this  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  the  proprietor  and  donor  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  Workhouse  stands) ;  1765,  £100  ;  1771,  £10  10s. ;  1772,  £300  ;  1774,  £50.  Over  the  mantelpiece  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  just  mentioned,  an  undoubted  original,  and  finely  painted.  It  is  a  half-length,  in  the  dress, 
and  with  the  insignia,  of  Lord  Mayor.  Above  it,  are  richly  carved,  the  state  sword,  mace,  cap  of  maintenance,  &c.,  and 
below,  and  on  each  side,  are  shields  of  arms  and  other  ornaments.  Both  this  picture  and  the  carvings  (the  latter  of  which 
are  exquisite)  deserve  a  better  situation.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  opposite  the  President’s  chair,  is  a  handsome  clock, 
enriched  with  civic  ornaments,  the  gift  of  Lady  Anne  Clayton,  1709. 

The  number  of  children  formerly  on  this  Foundation  amounted  to  400,  exclusively  of  vagrants  and  disorderly. 
The  yearly  charge  of  maintaining  these  children  is  stated  by  Maitland,  1751,  to  have  amounted  to  £2400  per  annum, 
besides  the  profits  of  their  earnings ;  and  the  private  gifts  had,  according  to  the  same  writer,  exceeded  £15,000  ;  yet 
these  means  are  admitted  by  him  to  have  been  insufficient,  the  real  estate  of  the  Corporation,  exclusively  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  Workhouse  stood,  amounting  then  to  little  more  than  £100  a  year ;  and  he  earnestly  invokes  the  assistance 
of  the  humane  and  charitable.  Since  that  time  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  have  still  further  declined,  and  a  few 
years  more  will  probably  see  the  whole  dissolved,  and  the  site  converted  to  other  purposes. 

The  benefits  of  this  establishment  formerly,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements  (Hist.  Lond.  v.  ii.  B.  ii.  p. 
819,  et  seq.).  Beggars  and  vagrants  discharged  from  Easter,  1700,  to  Easter,  1713,  5555.  Number  of  children  put  out 
apprentices  during  the  same  time,  1243.  From  Lady  Day,  1713,  to  Lady  Day,  1744,  the  number  of  children  appren¬ 
ticed  was  1504;  and  during  the  same  interval  the  number  of  beggars,  vagrants,  &c.,  discharged,  was  14,487.  Of  the 
children  educated  here  altogether,  during  half  a  century,  viz.,  from  1701  to  1751,  there  had  been  discharged  or  provided 
with  employments  and  situations,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  3000 ;  and  within  that  time  20,854  dissolute  poor 
disposed  of :  among  whom,  he  adds,  several  notorious  impostors,  pretending  to  be  lame,  dumb,  and  blind,  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  and  punished  with  confinement  and  hard  labour. 

The  boys  on  the  Foundation  were  formerly  employed  principally  in  weaving  nets  for  the  British  fisheries :  one  boy 
is  stated  to  have  usually  knitted  25  yards  of  this  netting  per  week,  at  eighteenpence  the  20  yards ;  and  every  boy  knit¬ 
ting  above  24  yards  in  that  space,  had  a  penny  per  week  allowed  him  by  way  of  encouragement.  In  29  weeks  was 
knit  in  this  way,  10,529  yards,  i.e.,  at  the  rate  of  362  yards  per  week.  The  girls  were  employed  in  slighter  works,  fitted 
to  their  sex,  age,  &c.  Their  food  was  plain,  but  wholesome  and  sufficient. 

“  It  is  to  be  wondered  at,”  says  Maitland,  “  how  all  things  are  contrived  here  to  the  best  advantage,  for  thrift  and 
good  husbandry,  to  maintain  in  clothes  and  food,  such  a  vast  number  as  live  and  are  harboured  here.  Some  are  tailors, 
some  shoemakers,  some  knit  stockings.  They  brew  their  own  drink,  having  in  the  new  building  (a  large  range  of  work¬ 
shops,  &c.,  before  mentioned  by  him  as  then  just  finished)  erected  a  large  and  convenient  brewhouse,  and  over  that  a 
malthouse.  They  killed  their  own  beef  and  mutton,  and  have  for  that  purpose  a  slaughter-house ;  but  since  they  find 

it  etter  husbandry  to  buy  their  meat  of  the  butcher.  And  in  case  of  sickness,  broken  limbs,  or  sores,  or  wounds,  they 
have  advice,  physic,  and  surgery  gratis.” 

'^|1^ress  children,  the  costume  of  whom  will  be  seen  in  the  two  figures  of  them  over  the  front  entrance, 

was  a  e  same,  ing  made  of  russet  cloth,  with  a  round  badge  worn  upon  the  breast,  representing  a  poor  boy  and  a 
s  eep ,  e  ™°tto  (which  is  also  that  of  the  arms  of  the  Charity),  “  God’s  Providence  is  our  Inheritance.”  One  of  these 

W  °  U  rUS  J’  a^e  years,  delivered  a  speech  to  Queen  Anne,  on  her  visiting  Guildhall,  in  1702,  which  Mait¬ 

land  has  given  at  length  in  his  account. 
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In  the  year  1666,  the  House  of  Bridewell  was  burnt,  and  all  the  apartments  belonging  to  it;  likewise  all  the  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  precinct,  which  were  about  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the  house ;  but  the  governors,  till  the  hospital 
could  be  rebuilt,  made  provision  for  the  several  arts-masters  and  their  apprentices,  in  places  remote  from  the  city. 

The  Chapel,  Court  Room,  workhouses,  dwellinghouses,  within  the  said  hospital,  by  the  care  and  pains  of  the  go¬ 
vernors,  were  soon  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  manner.  The  reparations,  rebuilding,  and  other  incidental  charges, 
occasioned  by  the  fire,  amounted  to  above  six  thousand  pounds.  Beside  the  great  loss  that  this  house  sustained  by 
the  fire  in  1666,  its  revenue  was  much  impaired  by  two  other  fires  that  happened  at  Wapping,  where  a  great  many 
tenements  belonging  to  it  were  burnt ;  the  one  in  June  1673,  and  the  other  in  November  1682. 

The  old  chapel  belonging  to  Bridewell  precinct  was  enlarged  and  beautified  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  the 
governors  and  inhabitants  of  the  precinct,  in  the  year  1620:  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  being  then  president,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Johnson  treasurer  of  the  hospital.  The  enlargement  was  by  taking  in  a  large  room,  which,  before  the  date 
above  named,  joined  upon  the  head  of  the  chapel :  this  ground  adding  to  the  length  of  the  chapel  (at  the  full  breadth 
going  with  it)  full  twenty-four  feet.  The  room  thus  taken  in,  trimmed,  beautified,  and  consecrated,  was  made  a 
handsome  chapel ;  it  being  before  a  room  empty,  waste,  rude,  and  unsightly,  though  then  in  the  use  deserving  a  fair 
commendation ;  for  then  the  ground  was  a  chapel  for  the  prisoners  of  the  house,  into  which,  every  Sabbath,  through 
a  backward  passage,  they  were  brought  from  their  several  lodgings  to  hear  divine  service  and  sermons. 

Close  by  the  pulpit  hung  the  picture  of  Edward  VI,  with  these  lines  under  it : 

This  Edward  of  Fair  Memory  the  Sixt 

In  whom  with  Greatness,  Goodness  was  commixt, 

Gave  this  Bridewell,  a  Palace  in  old  times, 

For  a  chastising  House  of  Vagrant  Crimes. 

Here  also  was  Queen  Elizabeth’s  monument,  with  the  common  verses, 

Here  lies  her  Type,  &c. 

This  chapel  being  destroyed  by  the  fire,  in  1666,  it  was  re-edified,  and  finished  in  1668,  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described.  It  had  a  square  roof,  and  two  galleries,  at  the  north  and  west  sides,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Tuscan 
order;  at  the  west  side  were  places  for  the  hospital  boys,  and  others  for  the  prisoners.  The  walls  brick  ;  the  wains¬ 
cot  and  finishing  very  neat.  The  altar-piece  consisted  of  two  pilasters,  with  their  entablature  and  circular  pediment 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  between  which  were  the  Commandments  done  in  gold  on  black,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
Creed  in  gold  on  blue,  in  gilt  frames  ;  and  further  enriched  with  gilt  cherubim,  leaves,  fruit,  &c.  carved  in  relievo. 
The  chancel  was  paved  with  black  and  white  marble  at  the  first  building,  but  now  the  whole  floor  of  the  chapel  was 
paved  in  the  same  manner.  The  last  part,  with  a  handsome  pair  of  iron  gates,  were  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Withers, 
of  whom  there  is  an  excellent  engraved  portrait  (with  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph)  from  an  original  picture,  in  the 
possession  of  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  now  Norroy  Herald. 

To  this  chapel  and  precinct  belonged  the  following  officers  :  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  preacher  chosen  by  the 
governors;  the  reader,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins  ;  the  two  chapel  wardens,  one  in  the  house,  the  other  in  the  precinct; 
and  one  constable  living  within  the  house,  generally  the  porter  thereof. 

The  Court  Room  has  a  chair  for  the  president,  and  convenient  seats  for  the  governors.  It  is  adorned  with 
columns  of  the  Composite  order,  a  gallery,  &c.  but  the  most  valuable  embellishments  are  the  several  handsome  tables, 
on  which  the  names  of  the  benefactors  are  depencilled  in  gold  letters. 

Over  the  door,  at  the  entrance,  is  this  inscription :  “  This  Chapel,  Court  Room,  and  Parlour,  were  repaired 
and  beautified  in  the  year  1706.  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  lord  mayor,  then  president;  Thomas  Gardiner,  Esq. 
treasurer.’’ 

And  over  the  gates  going  into  the  chapel :  (C  These  Iron  Gates,  and  the  Marble  Pavement,  were  the  gift  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  Sir  William  Withers,  Knt.  and  alderman,  president  of  this  hospital  Anno  Dom.  1713.” 

The  management  of  the  affairs  in  this  hospital  is  by  the  governors,  who  are  above  three  hundred,  beside  the  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen ;  all  of  whom  are  likewise  governors  of  the  hospital  of  Bethlem.  The  officers  are  a 
president,  a  treasurer,  a  court  clerk,  a  steward,  a  matron,  a  porter,  and  four  beadles,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  to  give 
correction  to  the  criminals. 

Bridewell  was  anciently  a  palace,  and  honoured  with  the  residence  of  several  of  our  monarchs,  even  as  early  as 
King  John.  It  was  formed  partly  out  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  western  arx  palatina  of  the  city,  which 
stood  near  the  river  Fleet,  close  to  the  Thames.  In  1087>  William  I  gave  many  of  the  choicest  materials  toward  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire.  And  Henry  I  gave  as  many  of  the  stones,  from 
the  walls  of  the  castle-yard,  as  served  to  enclose  and  form  the  gates  and  precinct  of  the  church.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  dwelling  remained,  and  became  the  residence  of  several  of  our  monarchs.  It  remained  neglected  till  Henry 
VIII  resided  here.  To  this  palace  that  arbitrary  prince  convened  all  the  abbots,  and  other  heads  of  religious  houses, 
English  and  foreign,  and  squeezed  out  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  in  those  days  an  enormous  sum  : — from 
the  Cistercians,  who  would  not  own  his  supremacy,  not  less  than  thirty-three  thousand.  He  enlarged  the  palace,  and 
furnished  it  in  a  most  magnificent  manner,  for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  who  visited  England  in  1522. — 
After  all  the  expense,  the  Emperor  lodged  in  Black  Friars,  and  his  suite  in  the  new  palace ;  and  from  the  palace  a 
gallery  of  communication  was  erected  over  the  ditch,  and  a  passage  cut  through  the  city  wall,  into  the  Emperor’s 
apartments. 

Henry  VIII  appears  to  have  been  particularly  attached  to  this  place ;  and  in  the  year  1525,  a  Parliament  being 
then  holden  in  Black  Friars,  he  created  states  of  nobility  there,  viz. 

Henry  Fitzroy,  a  child  (which  he  had  by  Elizabeth  Blunt)  to  be  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  of 
Somerset,  lieutenant-general  from  Trent  northward,  and  warden  of  the  East,  Middle,  and  West  Marches  for  anenst 
Scotland. 

Henry  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  cousin-german  to  the  King,  to  be  Marquis  of  Excester. 

Henry  Brandon,  a  child  of  two  years  old,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to  be  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Sir  Thomas  Manners,  Lord  Ross,  to  be  Earl  of  Rutland. 

Sir  Henry  Clifford,  to  be  Earl  of  Cumberland. 

Sir  Robert  Ratcliff,  to  be  Viscount  Fitzwater. 

Sir  Thomas  Boloine,  treasurer  of  the  King’s  household,  to  be  Viscount  Rochford. 
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In  the  year  1528,  Cardinal  Campeius  was  brought  to  the  King’s  presence,  being  then  at  Bridewell,  to  which 
palace  he  had  called  all  his  nobility,  judges,  counsellors,  &c.  and  here,  the  8th  ot  November,  in  his  great  chamber,  he 
made  unto  them  an  oration  touching  his  marriage  with  Queen  Katherine.  And  in  1529,  the  same  King  Henry  and 
Queen  Katherine  resided  here,  while  the  question  of  their  marriage  was  argued  at  Black  briars. 

The  palace  fell  afterwards  into  decay,  and  was  begged  by  the  pious  Bishop  Ridley,  from  Edward  VI,  to  be 
converted  to  some  charitable  purpose.  The  way  in  which  it  became  a  House  of  Correction  was  thus  :  “  In  the  year 
1553,  the  7th  of  Edward  VI,  the  10th  of  April,  Sir  George  Barne,  being  maior  of  this  city,  was  sent  for  to  the  court 
at  Whitehall,  and  there  at  that  time,  the  King  gave  unto  him,  for  the  communalty  and.  citizens  to  be  a  workhouse 
for  the  poor  and  idle  persons  of  the  city,  his  house  of  Bridewell,  and  seven  hundred  marks  of  land,  late  of  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  house  of  the  Savoy ;  and  all  the  bedding  and  other  furniture  of  the  said  workhouse  of  Bridewell,  and 
the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  in  Southwark.5’ 

This  gift  King  Edward  confirmed  by  his  charter,  dated  the  26th  of  June,  next  following.  And  in  the  year 
1555,  in  the  month  of  February,  Sir  William  Gerard,  maior,  and  the  aldermen,  entered  Bridewell,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  thereof,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  said  King.  The  same  was  also  confirmed  by  Queen  Mary, 

Concerning  the  forwarding  of  this  good  work  of  Bridewell,  and  bringing  it  to  a  desired  perfection,  this  act  oi 
Common  Council  was  made  the  last  of  February,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

“  Forasmuch  as  King  Edward  VI  had  given  his  house  of  Bridewell  unto  the  city,  partly  for  the  setting  of  idle 
and  lewd  people  to  work,  and  partly  for  the  lodging  and  harbouring  of  the  poor,  sick,  weak  and  sore  people  of  this 
city;  and  of  poor  wayfaring  people  repairing  to  the  same;  and  had  for  this  last  purpose,  given  the  bedding  and 
furniture  of  the  Savoy  to  that  purpose  ;  therefore,  in  consideration  that  very  great  charges  would  be  required  to  the 
fitting  up  of  the  said  house,  and  the  buying  of  tools  and  bedding,  the  money  was  ordered  to  be  gotten  up  among  the 
rich  people  of  the  Companies  of  London,  Ac.’’ 

And  as  the  city  had  appointed  Grey  Friars,  now  called  Christ  Hospital,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Thomas  in  Southwark,  for  the  maimed  and  diseased ;  Edward  formed  the  governors  of 
these  charitable  foundations  into  a  corporation,  allowed  them  a  proper  authority  for  the  exercise  of  their  offices,  and 
constituted  himself  the  founder  and  patron. 

In  the  following  reigns  granaries,  and  storehouses  for  coal,  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  city  within  this 
hospital,  and  the  poor  were  employed  in  grinding  corn  with  hand-mills,  which  were  greatly  improved  in  the  rei°-n  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

For  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  a  number  of  handicraft  tradesmen  cf  several  professions  are  allowed 
habitations  in  this  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  apprentices,  at  the  appointment  of  the  governors,  to  train  up 
to  their  respective  occupations.  These  tradesmen  are  termed  arts-masters  of  Bridewell,  and  their  apprentices  were 
well  known,  until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the  name  of  Bridewell  boys  :  prior  to  that  time,  they  uniformly 
wore  a  very  awkward  dress,  consisting  of  blue  cloth  jackets,  without  any  shirts,  clumsy  trowsers  of  the  ’same  thick 
stuff,  and  white  hats ;  but  now  they  are  apparelled  as  other  tradesmen’s  apprentices,  having  neither  a  particular 
colour  or  fashion,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  persons.  These  youths  having  faithfully  served  their  apprentice¬ 
ship,  are  not  only  made  free  of  the  city,  but  have  £10  given  them  toward  business  for  themselves.  Prior  to  the 
vast  increase  of  insurance  offices  against  fire,  and  the  multiplied  numbers  of  engines  and  firemen,  the  Bridewell  boys 
were  particularly  active  and  expert  in  their  assistance  on  those  calamitous  occasions,  and  were  generally  the  first  to 
check  the  ravages  of  that  destructive  element. 

To  this  hospital,  abandoned  women,  pickpockets,  vagrants,  and  incorrigible  servants,  are  committed  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen;  as  are  also  disobedient  apprentices,  by  the  chamberlain  of  the  city;  where  they  are  obliged 
to  beat  hemp,  and  if  the  nature  of  their  offences  require  it,  undergo  the  correction  of  whipping. 

On  the  completion  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  front  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  then  greatly  decayed,  was  taken  down, 
and  handsomely  rebuilt,  several  feet  backwarder;  to  give  the  street  a  straight  direction  from  Fleet  Street  to  the 
Bridge ;  by  which  means  the  front  court  is  much  contracted  from  its  former  size. 

Not  a  vestige  remains  of  those  parts  of  the  ancient  building,  represented  in  the  N.W.  view  of  the  Chapel,  and  part 
ot  the  great  staircase,  as  given  in  the  Plate  ;  every  stone  and  brick,  including  the  projecting  tower,  having  been  taken 
down  to  make  way  for  the  modern  improvements,  which  have  since  taken  place.  The  distant  view  is  that  of  Bridge 
otreet.  i  he  Plate  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

•  Present  n£jw  Chapel  is  a  substantial  brick  edifice,  very  neatly  fitted  up  with  pews;  it  has  four  handsome 

windows,  one  over  the  communion  table,  and  three  looking  toward  the  large  court-yard  of  the  hospital ;  there  are 
no  other  ornaments  or  embellishments  than  the  King’s  arms  placed  on  the  wall  opposite  the  centre  of  the  middle 
window,  and  an  excellent  organ  in  a  very  handsome  and  spacious  gallerv  fronting  the  altar 

w,/hC  Chrapd  d°°nS  are  screened  with  iron  gates>  the  same  as  have  been  before" mentioned,  the  gift  of  Sir  William 
Withers.  In  a  small  apartment  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  placed  a  neat  marble  font,  upon  a  pedestal ;  and  the 
opposite  chamber  on  the  left  is  used  as  the  vestry-room.  ”  ^  5 

Of  B  JrWhlTdiCraft  .tradesmen’  and  theiJ  apprentices  are  almost  wholly  done  away  with  ;  and  the  once  royal  palace 

Si  “  “T  ?  USe,  S°lely  f  a  ,Clty  P"8™  and  penitentiary  for  the  lewd  and  dissolute  of  both  sexes,  and  as 
a  piobationary  place  to  reform  and  reclaim  them  from  vice,  by  means  of  occupation  and  instruction. 

male  nrisoTnTSTf  f  Y"  ^  of  the  court  of  this  hospital,  comprising  the 

“harter  P  pnSOn’  and  the  8reat  hal1  containing  Holbein’s  painting  of  the  presentation  of  the 

The  officers  of  this  foundation  (1822)  are ; 


President,  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn,  Bart. 

Treasurer,  Richard  Clark,  Esq. 

Chaplain,  Rev,  Henry  Budd,  A.M. 

Physicians,  ;Sir  G.  L.  Tuthill.  M.D.  Edw.  Th.  Monro,  M.D. 
burgeon,  William  Lawrence,  Esq, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor,  John  Poynder,  Esq. 

Steward,  Thomas  Hudson,  Esq.  ^ 

Matron,  Mrs.  Mary  Holland. 

Porter,  Thomas  Gibbs. 
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HOXTON. 


This  ancient  house,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  White  House,  Hoxton  Old  Town,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  early  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  by  Oliver,  third  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  in  the  countv 
of  Bedford,  and  until  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  there  was  a  vane  upon  the  top  of  the  building,  the  fan  of  which  was  perforated  with 

1610,  which  was  remembered  to  have  remained  many  years  in  the  recollection  of  a  very  respectable  inhabitant  lately  living  in  the 


St.  J 

o 


neighbourhood. 

The  St.  Johns,  Lords  of  (Bletshoe)  Bletsoe,  are  descended  from  Sir  John  St.  John  of  Stanton  St.  John  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  who  had  the 
honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  by  King  Henry  VII,  at  the  creation  of  his  eldest  son  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales.  And  from  this  Sir  John  in 
lineal  descent,  was  Oliver  St.  John,  Esq.  who  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  13th  January,  1st  of  Elizabeth,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  reign,  was  one  of  the  peers  that  sat  in  judgment  on 
Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  dying  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  Elizabeth,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John,  the  second  baron  of  this 
title,  who  was  one  of  the  peers  that  sat  on  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  he  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  October  1596,  and  by  his  will  ordered 
his  body  to  be  buried  at  Bletsoe,  in  such  manner  as  his  father  was  buried.  He  left  issue  by  Catharine  his  wife,  daughter  to  Sir  William  Dormer 
of  Ethorpe,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  knight,  one  sole  daughter  and  heir,  Anne,  married  to  William  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  eldest  son  to 
Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Dying  without  issue  male,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  brother,  Oliver  St.  John,  the  third  Lord  of 
Bletsoe,  who  married  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heir  to  John  Read,  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  eight  sons,  and  seven 
daughters,  viz.  Oliver,  his  successor  ;  John,  who  died  young  ;  Anthony,  Alexander,  and  Rowland,  who  became  knights  ;  and  Henry,  Beauchamp, 
and  Dudley,  which  last  three  died  young  ;  of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth  was  married  to  Sir  William  Beecher ;  Margaret,  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheney  ; 
Judith,  to  Sir  John  Tompson  ;  Anne,  to  Robert  Charnock,  Esq.  and  Catharine,  Dorothy,  and  Martha,  the  three  younger,  died  unmarried. 

The  initial  letters  and  date  of  the  year  on  the  vane,  evidently  point  out  this  house  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Oliver  St.  John,  the  third 
Baron  of  Bletsoe,  who  died  here  in  the  year  1618.  Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  building  to  be  of  much  greater  age,  than  that  of  the 
period  of  James  I  :  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  ;  and  the  present  occupant,  Mr.  Tipple,  has  been 
informed  by  several  persons,  whom  curiosity  led  to  view  the  house,  that  it  had  only  undergone  a  thorough  repair  in  the  year  1610,  when  a  new 
vane  was  put  up  ;  but  that  the  erection  of  the  building  was  at  least  of  one  hundred  years  prior  date. 

Oliver  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  Baron  was  the  fourth  Baron  of  Bletsoe,  and  in  the  twenty-second  of  James  I.  was  created  Earl  of 
Bolingbroke  :  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  to  William  Paulet,  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  by  whom  he  had  issue  four  sons ;  Oliver,  his 
successor ;  Paulet,  made  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  I ;  Francis,  who  died  unmarried  ;  and  'Anthony ;  also  three 
daughters  ;  Elizabeth,  who  died  young  ;  Dorothy,  married  to  John,  Lord  Rochford,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Dover  ;  and  Barbara,  who  died 
young.  His  Lordship  was  succeeded  by  Oliver  his  eldest  son  (called  Lord  St.  John),  who  had  been  made  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of 
King  Charles  I  ;  and  bearing  arms  against  the  King  in  the  battle  fought  near  Kineton,  October  23,  1642,  was  there  slain.  He  left  issue  by 
Arabella  his  wife,  daughter  to  John,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  four  daughters;  Frances,  married  to  Sir  William  Beecher,  of  Howbery  in  the  county  of 
Bedford  ;  Elizabeth,  to  John  Bennet,  of  Cotsbach,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  Esq.;  Arabella,  to  Sir  Edward  Wise,  of  Fidleham,  in  the  county  of 
Devonshire;  and  Dorothy,  married  to  Francis  Charleton  of  Apley,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  Esq.  Dying  without  issue  male,  Oliver,  son  and  heir  to 
Sir  Paulet  St.  John,  knight  of  the  Bath  (second  son  to  Oliver  the  first  Earl  of  Bolingbroke)  by  Elizabeth  daughter  and  heir  to  Sir  Rowland 
Vaughan,  of  the  Spittle,  near  Shoreditch,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  title  ;  and  having  married  Lady  Frances, 
second  daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  died  without  issue,  March  18,  1687-8.  He  was  succeeded  by  Paulet  St.  John,  his  brother  and 
heir,  who  dying  unmarried,  on  the  5th  of  October  1711,  the  earldom  became  extinct;  and  the  barony  of  Bletsoe  devolved  on  Sir  Andrew  St. 
John,  of  Woodford  in  the  county  of  Essex,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  Rowland  St.  John,  fifth  son  of  Oliver,  the  second  Baron  of  Bletsoe. 

The  family  of  St.  John  were  extremely  numerous.  Sir  Alexander  St.  John  (fourth  son  of  the  nobleman  that  died  at  Bletsoe  in  1618)  with  a 
numerous  succession  of  relatives  were  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  as  appears  by  the  parish  registers  :  and  on  the  north  side, 
near  the  east  end  of  the  old  church,  was  a  handsome  white  marble  monument  adorned  witn  pilasters,  entablature,  pediment,  and  two  Cupids,  with 
the  following  inscription : 

Sir  Alexander  St.  John,  knight,  son  to  the  right  honourable  Oliver  St.  John,  Baron  of  Bletsoe,  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  in  memory 
of  his  late  faithful  and  truly  virtuous  consort,  the  Lady  Margaret  St.  John,  daughter  of  John  Trye,  of  Hardwick  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Esq. 
whose  body  lyeth  near  unto  this  place  interred,  expecting  a  glorious  resurrection.  Aetat.  73,  Ob.  27  Aug.  1656. 

The  above  Sir  Alexander  St.  John  was  elected  to  parliament  for  the  town  of  Bedford  in  the  twelfth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-first  years  of 
James  I,  and  first  of  Charles  I,  and  knighted  in  1608,  with  his  brother  Anthony.  His  lady  was  the  widow  of  Thomas  Draynor,  Esq.  (buried  at 
Shoreditch,  June  4,  1632)  and  married  to  her  second  husband  Sir  Alexander  St.  John,  the  12th  of  November  1633.  The  widow  Draynor  is  noticed 
among  the  benefactors  to  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  but  the  amount  is  not  specified ;  it  was  added  to  the  sums  given  by  Mrs.  Tice ; 
which  were  laid  out  April  9,  1633,  with  other  benefactions,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds,  in  purchasing  of 
Richard  Middleton,  three  tenements,  and  three  acres  of  land  (the  Land  of  Promise,  in  Hoxton)  as  a  parish  estate.  These  premises  were  leased  out 
February  7,  1636,  to  H.  Hempson,  for  forty-one  years  at  ,£16  per  annum ;  to  Edward  Hunt,  Oct.  1,  1668,  for  fifty-one  years,  at  £20  per  annum  ; 
to  Charles  Garret,  Oct.  17,  1683,  for  sixty-five  years,  at  the  same  rent ;  and  lastly  to  Samuel  Beighton,  from  Lady  Day  *1744,  for  one  hundred  and 
three  years  at  £20  per  annum. 

Ellis,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Shoreditch,  informs  us,  that  the  house  in  Spital  Square,  inhabited  by  Mr.  Pearson,  has  iong  been 
called  Spital  House  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  was  the  dwelling  of  the  celebrated  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  That  it  was  the  same  that 
was  inhabited  by  Sir  Rowland  Vaughan  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  whether  it  afterwards  descended  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  cannot  be  affirmed  with  any 
certainty.  Soon  after  1700,  the  estate  passed  by  purchase,  from  the  St.  Johns  of  Bletsoe,  to  the  Tillard  family,  in  which  it  still  continues. 

St.  John’s  House,  Hoxton,  was  kept  from  about  the  years  1740  to  1750  as  a  boarding  school,  by  the  father  of  the  learned  George  Baddeley,  D.D. 
And  from  this  gentleman  it  descended  successively  to  Messrs.  Barnes,  Smith,  Hills,  Burrows,  and  Tipple,  the  latter  of  whom  has  it  at  present  in  use, 
as  an  asylum  for  paupers  farmed  out  by  various  parishes. 

The  interior  of  this  once  noble  mansion  still  exhibits  the  rank,  wealth,  and  consequence  of  its  former  inhabitants.  An  entrance  hall  of  no  mean 
dimensions,  divides  the  ground  apartments,  consisting  of  four  rooms.  The  first  room  on  the  right  is  at  present  (1822)  converted  into  a  sitting 
parlour,  in  the  best  state  of  repair  and  neatest  possible  order  ;  the  wainscot  is  composed  of  an  oaken  panelled  partition  ;  and  a  very  spacious 
curiously  wrought  mantlepiece,  with  carved  festooned  ornaments  of  fruit  and  flowers  of  solid  oak,  finishes  this  striking  feature  of  the  room,  the 
whole  ot  which  is  well  painted,  grained,  and  varnished.  The  room  behind  this  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  delivering  bread  and  other  necessaries 
to  the  different  inmates  that  are  here  accommodated.  The  rooms  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  (once  decorated  with  carved  heads  of  cherubim,  some 
of  which  are  still  remaining)  were  formerly  united,  and  in  use  as  a  chapel  for  the  family,  and  where,  as  in  all  similar  establishments,  morning  and 
evening  prayers  were  regularly  read  ;  but  they  are  now  solely  in  use  as  a  receptacle  for  lumber.  Fronting  the  entrance  is  a  noble  and  spacious 
staircase,  with  richly  carved  bannisters  and  other  decorative  ornaments,  exhibiting  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  founder.  Indeed  it 
appears,  neither  expense  nor  pains  were  spared  to  render  this  house  desirable  to  a  first-rate  family  of  distinction. 

A  very  curious  door  of  oak,  of  great  weight  and  thickness,  opens  into  a  back  court,  spacious  and  convenient,  in  which  are  some  out-buildings 
of  modern  erection,  that  serve  as  wards  and  sitting  rooms  for  those  who  are  on  this  establishment.  The  back  entrance  to  St.  John’s  House  was 
ornamented  with  brick  pillars  and  gates,  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  that  at  present  embellish  the  front.  The  ground  and  gardens  must  have 
formerly  been  very  extensive  ;  the  remains  of  an  ancient  arched  gateway,  at  the  extremity  of  a  field  behind  the  house  extending  as  far  as  Kingsiand 
Road,  being  remembered  to  exist  within  these  few  years,  and  which  was  probably  the  entrance  to  a  paddock  appertaining  to  the  other  grounds  and 
gardens. 
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The  Elevahon  ol'the  A/ms-Movse#  endowed  bv  Sr  Andrew  JuddKd 
Great  otJIe  ten's  EisKopsgette  within  London 
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Sic  an&rcfa)  Suii&t^  aitnsGfpottffrg. 

GREAT  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN. 


In  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Noble  Families  of  Cavendishe  Holies  Vptp  TJn  /  j  r  ■»  , 

1752,  folio,  compiled  by  Arthur  Collins, -there  is  a  passa{e  den, St  th"  this  chStaMilS?  h  °&  ^ 
roa  ity  ounded  by  the  benevolent  and  magnificent  Citizen  whose  name  it  uniformly  bears.  Its  orioinaUlesi^and 
endowment  are  there  attributed  to  the  testamentary  directions  and  bequests  of  Elizabeth  dau  ,h"er  of  T^n  or 
rhornas,  Scopeham,  and  wife  of  Sir  William  Hollys,  of  St.  Helens,  Alderman  and  Mercer?  who  dle^MarchWth 
,  and  whose  last  Will  is  dated  February  17th,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Probate  March  28th  1  044. b  ,,  ,,  j 
therem  orders,  says  Collins,  page  63,  “her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  same  monument  with  that  of  her  husband  Sir 
William  Hollys  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Ellyn’s,  London.  She  bequeaths,  beside  other  Wades already  rnpnti  St 
hei  brother,  1  homas  Scopeham  ;  100  marks.  To  Joan  Wedon  her  erand-daucrhter  £%n  •  nnri  ^  f  ° 

cutors,  Andrew  Judde,  Alderman  of  London f  and  her  brother,  Thomas  Scopeham  to  erect  Six  AU^h^  ^Xe~ 
or  women,  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  Elya's,  and  endom  them  mth  x  Z  par  aZjn  ;  out  of MeTvlCofZ 

fetsiZT °leCeT  and  the  remainder  to  buy  them  coale.  Which  alms-houses  were  according  v  erected  • 

l,  pSf  f  d  "W  att"bu?e  the  work  wholly  to  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  not  mentioning  this  pious  lady  who  was  the 
true  founder  of  hem.  But  it  appears  clearly,  by  her  Will,  that  she  was  the  foundress  of  six  alms-houses  which 
perhaps,  the  dishonesty  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde  hath  defrauded  her  the  honour  of ;  our  histories  ascribino- them  onk- 
A°ndT  f'  in0KeV,?r'  Du=dale<.i".Ms  WaMhired  after  giving  his  relation  of  ’Covent!^^ra«^£ 
And  having  thus  taken  notice  of  his  magnificence  m  erecting  so  noble  a  monument,  1  hope  the  mention  of  his  lady’s 
chanty,  though  the  poor  of  London  were  the  object  thereof,  will  not  be  thought  impertinent  considerine  that  it'  is 

ejected  Is?  hT  n°pe  °b  hWK  WaS,th?,'  Mr  Si*  Alms!ho„ses|  ^  as  wer? 

knowndtb»fshH  *  tk  '“’"I'  by  AndrQe'v  Judde-  Alderman  of  London,  &c.  Howbeit,  it  hath  not  been  publicly 

wiruttytemori^ lL^  ““  °therS  d°  the  WMk  "h°lly  t0  ‘ha  sa™  Sir  Andrew' Judde- 

It  is  generally  stated  that  Sir  Andrew  Judde  established  these  Alms-houses  and  his  celebrated  Free-School  at 

?  b"|dgC’  and,T  tbe  auth°n‘y  ,of  the  same  Letters-patent,  dated  May  16th,  in  the  7th  Year  of  Edward  VI  15S3  • 
but  independently  that  such  an  instrument  was  probably  not  required  for  the  foundation  in  St.  Helen's  the  record 

S  r  Andrf  C!r  f°,r  'f  S,°h00l  “  the  Chapel,  contains  no  reference  to  the  former  charity  Ve  h  e 

lat  W  TI  I  8  ?r  f0“nder  °f  establishment  or  not,  it  is  evident,  by  the  ensuing  extract  from  his  Will 
!l5  .rfdrd5“e  taS  such  i  and  that  he  at  least  augmented  the  original  endowment  of  the  members  and 
2nd  a“nd  government  in  the  Company  of  Skinners  of  London.  This  instrument  is  dated  September 

S8 S,  Qufre ^22.rOV  thefoIlomng  0ctobe'-  15th>  and  is  ™<>rfad  in  the  register  of  the  Prerogative' Office, 

»,a  ss  iaix  s  to.be  paid>  nvh,e  p°°r 

I  will  the  «»  to  be  paid  every  Sunday  in  the  yeah,  by  the  hands  .7 The  R  nt  w£of  the tdd  C™mn?o5V?7  ""  ' 

And  I  will  that  the  said  Rent-Warden  (or  his  pains  to  be  taken  in  and  about  the  POTment  of  the M  SiTK.!  J  ® 

year  y  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  premises  10s.  And  farther  I  will  that  the  Rent-Warden  of  the  said  Comwinv’ of  Skv  oresai\  sjlail  have 
yearly  out  of  the  rents  and  nrofits  of  the  said  9^s  drl  nmnn  rm,i0  n-  i,  n  i  VVdraen  01  me  sai^  Company  of  bkynners,  shall  bestow 

by  the  said  Rent-W.rden ,Tt‘d  Sfr  MmsTelSkStetlS  And  wVlif  d‘8Uib“te;? 

issues,  and  profits,  yearly  comine;  and  growing  of  the  said  messuages  tenements  ia,  a  *  i  comfort;  All“  I  will  the  residue  of  all  the  rents. 

Master  and  Wardens,  shall  be  employed  by  the  said  Master  and  Wardens  Sr  iVl  1“ds’  gardens,  and  other  the  premises  bequeathed  to  the  said 

tenements  aforesaid  ;  and  the  overplus  thereof  remaining  I  will  shall  be  to  the  use^and  bSmoSSf\he  siud^r  ‘  reparatd0n*  of  the  messuage  or 
dispose  at  their  wills  and  pleasures.”  d  behoof  ot  the  said  Company  of  Skynners  to  order  and 


a  Sir  William  Hollys  was  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Holies  DuIm  nf  Wnwo.rUo  «  „  r  , 

Knighted  in  the  25th  of  the  same  Sovereign,  1533-34 :  was  elected  Mayo’r  of  London  on  St  %vi  Hedi?aSi  S  le?ff  °f  _bondon  ln  the  19th  Year  of  Henry  VIII.,  1527 ;  was 
October,  1542,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Helen’s.  The  beautiful  Cross  of  Cross-Cheanino-  at  day! '  J?  the  31st  Year  of  the  same,  Oct.  13th,  1540 ;  and  died  in 

in  the  33rd  Year  of  Henry  VIII.  1541,  and  finished  in  his  36th,  1544  •  as  recorded  in  a  MS  Cl  Y’  7™  /r“cted  a‘  -he  so,e  expence  of  Sir  William  Hollys,  and  was  begun 
Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  first  edit,  pages  94,  95.  By  the  Will  of’sir  William  HollJJ  b®'°ng;lnJT !?  the  Corporation,  cited  bv  Dugdale  in^liis 

the  Prerogative  Office,  Spert,  Quire,  14,-fhe  sum  of  £200  la  bequeathed  to  the Mavo“  Ind  SdertnenJc  ’  ^  «enry  VI,I’>  and  P~ved  Dec.  18th,  1542,  registered  in 
had  been  delivered  to  Mr.  Warren,  Draper,  in  that  City,  on  the  preceding  24th  August  •  4*70  tn  M l°  i™a?e  a  "ew  Closs  :  of  which  £20  ,  in  ready  money, 
remaining  £1 10.  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Corporation  within  one  year  afte/the  Testa'tor’s’df-eaL  r‘  °Ver’  by  th6  ha“dS  °f  ~  Salt>  Sir  William’s  Baihif  of  Yoxall  j  and  the 
b  Register  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  Pynnyng,  Quire  5.  uecease. 

c  Sii’  Andrew  Judde  had  been  also  Executor  to  the  above  mentioned  Sir  William  m  . 

They  had  likwise  held  their  Mayoralty  in  the  same  “  fair  house”  on  the  West  side  of  Gresham^Conege0  SWv’  ^  S’r  N,icola9'  -'ond-  I826»  S''0-  Vo>-  H.  p.  710. 

p.  106.  ue  OI  uresndm  College.  i>tow  s  Survey  of  London :  Edit.  Strype,  1720.  Vol.  I.  Book  ii. 

d  Survey  of  London :  Vol.  I.  Book  i.  p.  263,  Book  ii.  p.  106. 

®  Antiquities  of  Warivickshire  illustrated,  first  edit.  Lond.  1656,  fol.  p.  95. 

‘  Tn  the  account  of  the  charitable  foundations  belonging  to  the  Skinners’ Comnanv  mnlalnoi  „  *  .  , 

Charities,  page  359,  it  is  stated  that  “  it  appears  there  are  Alms-houses  in  the  Parish  of  St  Helen  ,,  ;,  W?  ElghtJ?  ^eportof  the  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  concerning 
Street,  on  the  site  of  which  the  present  St!  Helen’s  Place  is  erected-^  th“re  al«o^ Str  Andrew  Juddo's.”  In  Little  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopgute 
the  original  institutor  of  which  appeared  formerly  to  be  in  as  much  obscurity  as  that  of  flip  orpeenf  o  t.  m-°u  ^°°r  Wld°ws  °f  Members  of  the  Company  of  Leathersellers, 
1078,  Vol.ii.  p.  746,  says,  “  the  founder’s  namertL°cleerks  thinkfit  to concS,' ‘fo^rtsIn^I^TplV/'L^'lTowV  toStBdWar?  in  b,is  NeW  Vie'°  of  London,  Lnd. 

dowed  out  of  a  donation  made  to  the  Company  for  that  purpose,  called  Hasilwood’s  Gift  ”  menfioned  in  tho  W  ll  ,  f  t?  ,  e„  es;,  Alms-houses,  however,  were  en- 

to  £300.  sterling,  a  silver  bason  and  ewer,  valued  at  20  marks,  £13.  6x  8 d.,  a  cup  valued  at  £6  and  nl  L  M  ^  John  Husihvood,  dated  Jan.  16(h,  1544,  umouriting 
pointed  to  enquire  concerning  Charities,  dated  28th  June,  1823.  Page  242.  ’*  *  Wt‘  0  ^ead-  Farther  Report  (Temhj  of  the  .Commissioners  aj>- 


! 


100 


As  there  is  not  any  distinction  between  the  property  left  for  the  support  of  the  Tunbridge  School  and  that 
intended  for  these  Alms-houses, — a  description  of  the  whole  as  given  in  another  part  of  the  same  Testament,  will  he 
found  in  the  notices  of  the  life  and  principal  charitable  establishments  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  attached  to  the  Engraving 
of  his  Monument  in  St.  Helen's  Church,  also  inserted  in  the  present  work.  Forty  years  after  his  decease  the  Alms¬ 
houses  in  St.  Helen’s  received  an  additional  endowment  by  the  Will  of  Alice,  his  only  surviving  daughter  and 
heiress,  who  was  married  to  Thomas  Smythe,  Esq  ,  of  Westenhanger  in  Kent,  Farmer  of  the  Customs  under  the 
Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  That  instrument  is  dated  July  1 0th,  1592,  and  was 


is  recorded  in  the  register  of  Prerogative 
follows : 


Office,  42  Lewyn,  and  the  passage 


relating 

O 


proved  May  12th,  1598 ;  it 
to  this  establishment  is  as 


“  Item  I  will  that  of  the  first  money  that  afterward  shall  come  to  the  hands  of  my  Executors,  that  they  do  bestow,  with  all  convenient 
expedition,  so  much  upon  the  purchase  of  lands  as  will  buy  to  the  value  of  3615.  per  annum,  at  the  least,  of  estate  of  inheritance  in  fee-simple  ; 
which  I  will  to  be  conveyed  and  assured  to  the  Company  or  Corporation  of  the  Skinners  of  London,  and  their  successors,  for  this  intent :  That 
after  such  assuring  shall  be  passed  to  the  same  Corporation,  whom  I  put  in  trust  for  it,  I  will  that  of  the  said  £15.  per  annum,  to  be  purchased  as 
aforesaid,  there  shall  be  bestowed  and  given  to  them  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  and  eight  shillings  per  annum,  to  the  increasing  of  the  pensions  of  the 
live  poor  Alms-houses  in  Great  St.  Helen's  founded  by  Sir  Andrew  Judde ,  my  Father  ;a  to  wit,  to  every  such  house  eight  pence  a  week. 
Item.  Moreover  out  of  the  said  .£15.  per  annum  of  lands  to  be  purchased,  I  will  to  be  given  the  sum  of  thirty  and  six  shilling”  per  annum  for  the 
relief  of  three  poor  women  in  the  Parish  of  All  Saints  in  Lombard  Street,  by  twelve  pence  a  piece,  every  month  to  be  paid  unto  them.  And  for 
that  purpose  the  Church-Wardens  of  the  same  Parish  for  the  time  being  to  call  for  it  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Corporation  aforesaid.  Item.  More 
out  ot  the  said  £15.  per  annum,  I  will  that  there  be  the  sum  of  twenty  and  four  shillings  per  annum  paid  bv  the  Wardens  of  the  said  Corporation 
to  the  Church- Wardens,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Parish  Church  called  Gabriel  Fen  Church,  in  London,  to*  be  bestowed  upon  two  poor  women  of 
the  same  Pariah,  having  most  need,  by  twelve  pence  a  month  to  each  of  them  ;  and  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  said  £15.  per  annum  I  will  shall 
be  bestowed  by  the  Wardens  of  the  Corporation  aforesaid,  to  and  among  the  poor  of  the  said  Corporation.” 

In  the  statement  i  elating  to  this  Charity  given  by  the  Skinners’  Company  in  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  the 
Parliament  Commissioners,  it  is  observed  concerning  the  above  bequest,  that  “  there  is  nothing  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  to  shew  that  any  such  purchase  or  conveyance  was  ever  made,  as  directed  by  the  Wilfof  Alice  Smith,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  annual  receipt  of  a  sum  of  £15.  is  distinctly  applied  as  Mrs.  Alice  Smith’s  donation  ;  but  the 
several  payments,  as  directed  by  the  W  ill  of  Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  are,  in  fact,  made  by  the  Company.  They  pav 
annuahy  the  sum  of  £l.  lGs  to  the  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of  All  Saints,  who  receive  the  same  at  Skinners’ 
Hall ;  and  at  the  same  time  and  place  the  other  sum  of  24*.,  given  by  the  Will  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Gabriel  is  paid 
to  the  Churchwardens  of  that  Parish.’b  The  present  benefactions  of  this  charitv,  as  related  in  the  sameReport, 
are  stated  to  be  85.  8 d.  per  quarter,  to  each  pensioner,  in  conformity  to  the  Will  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde  •  and  8 s  Sd 
paid  at  the  same  time  under  the  Testament  of  Alice  Smith.  “  By  ’a  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,”  continues 
the  same  authority,  “  011  the  2  3rd  July,  1730,  the  Company  added  to  the  above  donations  a  gift  of  £24.  per  annum 
out  ot  their  own  funds  ;  and  another  ot  £54.  12s.  per  annum,  was  resolved  to  be  given  to  the  Alms-house,  bv  an  order  of 
Court,  dated  20th  April,  1 792,  being  together  £78.  12s.,  and  making  the  amount  of  the  total  yearly  sum  enjoyed  bv 
the  alms-people  £99.  8s. ;  but  the  money  given  by  the  Company  out  of  their  own  purse  is ’understood  to  depend 
entireh  on  their  own  pleasure.  I  he  Company  also  take  the  repairs  upon  themselves,  the  expense  of  which  is 
defrayed  out  0  their  own  funds.”  In  satisfaction  of  the  sum  of  25s.  4 d.,  directed  by  Sir  Andrew  Judde’s  Will  to  be 
laid  out  in  coals  “  the  Company  give  one  chaldron  of  coals  to  each  alms-rnan  annually  ;  which,  of  course  must 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  given  by  the  Will.”6— 1 The  inhabitants  of  the  Alms-house  consist  of  poor  and  aoed  freemen 
ot  the  Skinners  Company,  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  as  vacancies  occur. 

Beneath  the  annexed  Engraving  of  the  present  front  of  this  edifice,  is  a  small  Ground-plan  shewing  the 
presumed  site  of  the  original  Alms-houses,  as  it  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  large  four-sheet  Map  of  London  by 
RadulphusAggas  about  the  year  1560;  wherein  at  “St.  Elen’s”  is  shewn  a  line  of  small  low  buildings,  under  a 
M  root’  "Ith  a;  C  Mlre  hoUSe1  havms  a  gable-front  rising  above  them.  But  whatever  might  be  the  original 
•elin'  J  n  il  r  nUI F'  aS  -\ey  St00d  considerably  beyond  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire,  they 
m  tt  w  fMheVfe  11  °  n6Cay  rlth  yetrS;-  ,aDd  ln  17’29  the  Seers’  Company  erected  the  present  Alms-house, 
A Wk  iTc "i  anH  T  Te,  "°  l  ?  thf  aPProach  t0  Great  St.  Helen’s  from  Bishopgate  Street, 
lPt  »  !  C  J  b/£&  '  ?  S<>emS  ProbabIe  that  this  spot  immediately  adjoined  to  the  old  buildings,  and 

In  it! ’“J  pensioners  might  remain  undisturbed  until  the  new  Alms-house  was  quite  completed. 

Vms  7e„  ®  1  ure;’-S  °f  th<!  gr0“"d  °n  'Vhich  il  stMlds  is  made  particularly  evident,  since  the 

number'  I,  P  K  '“/‘Ml  ?partmei“s  ,and  ««**  only,  instead  of  separate  dwellings.  The  rooms  are  six  in 
room  er  each r?n°„ *  “d  passage  in  the  centred  and  consist  of  a  bed-chamber  and  sitting. 

IZnAoor  areP  „„ ThA  be  r  Upon  entering,  the  doors  of  the  apartments  on  the 

staircases  a-eenrlimr  f  ft  P,  e  °  }  ',e  PassaSe»  ;iud  those  to  the  upper-chambers  are  from  the  landings  of 

the  basement.-stor\g are'usedi’or'coal-cellarsl^6  ’  "ith  »  f-d  behind.  The  apartments  of 


Augmenting  of  the  pensions  of  certain'poor  iulitbUinVin'e^/jf  AL^h^use^erected'hv' V,°Lb  B<?ok  ib  Pa-e  is  statert  that  the  bequest  was  “  for  the 

account  of  Alice  Pirn  tile’s  legacy,  was  expressly  ordered,  says  Strype  “bv  Stow  himsei'f  Jur ’  Kt“^ht>  ljei'  father.”— The.  whole  of  the  paragraph  containing  an 

h  Farther  Report  (Eighth)  of  the  Commissioners  for  enouirina  cnnJr-J  n  F;  -- to  be  here  inser  ed,  wliatever  the  reason  was  that  it  was  left  out  in  the  after-editions.” 
858,  359.  '  oners  J  or  enquiring  concerning  Chanties,  dated  13th  July  1822;  City  of  Loudon,  Chartered  Companies  .  Skinners  Pag.es 

c  In  1512  a  chaldron  of  the  best  coals  was  sold  for  5s.,  and  an  inferior  kind  „ 

B  shop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  his  very  curious  Chronic-on  Preciosum  I  ond  1745  si  ,  1  r  f  F  ,5oT  a  loa''  of  coaIs  was  12*-  Jt  is  observed  by  Dr.  William  Fleetwood, 
thereby  charcoal,  not  sencoal ;  which  has  not  been  in  common  as  well  as  I  F.FF  Fo’  whenever  you  meet  with  coals  in  old  accounts  you  are  to  understand 

'  *  Cc,bo  Marinas,  in  the  time  of  Henry  111.  in  Additamenta"—  In  1510  ’  ‘  °  ;  efrs  ;  aJ  eaf  n?.t  *n  London  :  though  I  find  them  in  M.  Paris,  under  the  name 

many  complained  that  it  would  not  burn  without  wood;  and  in  the  sevenieloti,  A?  m  ‘a'e  bCe"  bl"\“tIe  lk'ed-  since  the  main  stratum  was  not  then  arrived  at,  and 
not  afford  to  procure  wood,  ’  seventeenth  cen  ury  the  consumption  oi  it  was  confined  to  blacksmiths  and  poorer  peisou.-,  who  could 
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Cljc  Viscountess  iLumlcp’s  almshouses  * 

SHEPHERDS5  WALK,  CITY  ROAD,  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  LEONARD,  SHOREDITCH. 


The  comparative  neglect  of  this  establishment  in  the  histories  of  the  Metropolis,  is  probably  to  lie  attributed  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  benefits  of  the  charity  are  divided  between  two  parishes  ;  and  that  altogether  it  forms  but  a  single  and  minor 
branch  of  numerous  benefactions  which  the  foundress  ordered  for  several  places  in  the  County  of  York.  The  spot  on  which 
these  dwellings  are  built,  was  originally  part  of  those  unoccupied  fields  and  pasture-grounds  on  the  north  of  the  City,  which 
were  appointed  for  the  erection  of  a  Pest-House  or  lazaretto,  for  the  reception  of  distressed  persons  infected  by  the  Plague  of 
1665  :  and  thence  called  Pest-House  Fields.11  They  extend  from  Old  Street  on  the  south,  to  Islington  on  the  north,  and  Hoxton 
on  the  east;  and  the  Pest-House  itself  was  situate  beyond  the  western  end  of  the  great  bason  of  Peerless  Pool,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Hospital  erected  in  1707  for  the  reception  of  poor  French  Protestants  resident  in  Great  Britain  :b  near  the  site  of  the 
burial-ground  adjoining  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  The  street  now  called  Bath  Street,  marks  part  of  the  direction  of  a  broad  lane 

originally  named  Pest-House  Row,  from  the  place  to  which  it  led;  and  before  the  formation  of  the  City  Road  the  same  path 

was  continued  in  a  straight  line  across  the  fields  to  Islington,  joining  on  to  the  lower  end  of  Shepherds’  Walk,  at  the  present 
Eagle  Tavern,  which  formerly  bore  the  well-known  sign  of  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
that  place  of  entertainment,  forming  the  south  corner  of  Tenter  Row,  and  opposite  the  eastern  wall  of  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse, 
are  erected  the  Alms-Houses  of  the  Viscountess  Lumley. 

It  would  seem  by  the  Peerages  that  this  lady  could  be  no  other  than  Frances,  daughter  of  Henry  Shelley,  of  Warmingliurst 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  Esq.  who  married  Sir  Richard,  first  Viscount  Lumley,  chief  heir-male  of  the  family,  upon  the 
failure  of  the  line  of  John,  Baron  Lumley,  who  died  April  11th,  1609.6  The  official  account  of  this  endowment,  however, 
records  the  name  of  the  foundress  to  have  been  Elizabeth  :d  though  the  only  Lady  Lumley  near  the  time  of  this  foundation  who  was 
so  called,  appears  to  have  been  the  wife  and  relict  of  John,  Baron  Lumley,  above  mentioned  :  the  only  daughter  of  John,  Lord 

Darcy,  of  Chiche  in  Essex,  who  had  no  sort  of  claim  to  the  title  of  Viscountess.6  The  Peerage  of  Ireland  also  states  that 

Frances,  Viscountess  Lumley,  died  in  February,  1657,  which,  however,  probably  means  1657-58,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  no  such  interment  now  occurs. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  states,  that  the  deed-poll,  or  plain  deed,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Right  Honourable  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Viscountess  Lumley,  by  which  these  Alms-Houses  were  established,  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is  dated  the  8th  of  October,  1657. 
It  is  directed  in  that  instrument  that  Sir  John  Mayne  and  John  Penrice,  Esq.  should  with  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  certain  lands  and 
hereditaments  therein  mentioned,  erect  a  habitation  in  the  form  of  an  hospital,  containing  twenty-four  rooms,  for  twelve  poor  men  and  women, 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves  by  reason  of  infirmity,  &c.  upon  some  parcel  of  ground  to  be  procured,  six  acres  in  extent,  within  the  Parishes  of 
Sinnington  or  Thornton,  in  the  county  of  York;  with  another  building  near  it  fit  for  a  Chapel,  properly  furnished. — They  are  also  ordered  “to 
erect  another  building,  containing  twelve  rooms  of  equal  bigness,  in  form  of  an  hospital,  in  some  convenient  place  .within  the  Parishes  of  St. 
Botolph,  Aldgate,  or  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate/  in  the  City  of  London,  upon  a  parcel  of  land  containing  60  feet  in  length  and  14  feet  in  breadth, 
to  be  procured  by  the  Trustees,  for  the  habitation  of  six  poor  people,  men  and  women,  who,  by  reason  of  age,  sickness,  or  other  great  infirmity, 
were  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves :  three  of  them  to  be  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  three  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishops- 
gate ;  and  to  be  by  the  respective  ministers,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  of  the  said  respective  Parishes  for  the  time  being,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Trustees,  or  their  heirs,  from  time  to  time  elected  and  chosen  ;  and  to  be  placed  and  continued  in  the 
said  six  habitations  during  their  respective  lives,  unless  removed  for  misdemeanor  or  other  good  cause  by  the  said  electors,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Trustees  or  their  heirs.” — The  same  deed  also  orders  the  erection  of  another  building  within  the 
Parishes  of  Sinnington  and  Thornton,  containing  ten  acres,  for  the  habitation  of  a  Schoolmaster :  and  then  provides  funds  for  the  endowment  of 
these  charities  by  directing  the  trustees  to  buy  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £250,  in  the  Parish  of  Sinnington, 
or  within  ten  miles  of  it ;  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ministers,  &c.  of  Sinnington  and  Thornton  for  ever  upon  trust  for  various  payments,  of  which 
£120  were  to  be  allowed  annually  for  ever  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  eighteen  poor  people  in  Yorkshire  and  at  London,  at  the  rate  of 

£6  13s.  4d.  each,  by  even  proportions  at  four  times  in  the  year. - Some  of  the  charities  ordered  for  the  county  of  York  were  carried  into 

effect  by  an  Order,  dated  July  15th,  1671,  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  made  in  certain  cases  between  Sir  Edward  Ford  and  others,  creditors  of  Lady 
Lumley,  plaintiffs,  and  the  Marquess  of  Dorchester  and  others,  defendants  :  and  between  Sir  John  Mayne  and  others,  defendants.6 

With  respect  to  the  Alms-houses  ordered  to  be  erected  in  London,  it  appears  from  the  “Abstract  of  the  Deeds”  of  the  Vis¬ 
countess  Lumley’s  benefaction,  that  in  1661  Edward  Underwood,  the  elder,  of  St.  Botolph’s  without  Bishopsgate,  Citizen  and 


a  Another  field  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  and  bearing  the  same  name  as  those  above  mentioned,  was  in  St.  James’s  Parish.  “  The  site,”  says  Maitland,  “  whereon 
Marshall  Street,  part  of  Little  Broad  Street,  and  Marlborough  Market,  are  now  erected,  was  denominated  Pest  Field,  from  a  lazaretto  thereon,  for  the  reception  of  poor  and 
miserable  objects  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  were  afflicted  with  the  dreadful  Plague,  Anno  1665.  And  at  the  lower  end  of  Marshall  Street,  contiguous  to  Silver  Street,  was  a 
common  cemetery,  wherein  some  thousands  of  corses  were  buried  of  those  that  died  of  that  dreadful  and  direful  contagion.” — History  of  London  by  William  Maitland,  Lond. 
1739.  fol.  p.  776.  Some  other  Pest-Houses  were  erected  in  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster. 

b  In  William  Faden’s  edition  of  Richard  Horwood’s  excellent  and  elaborate  Plan  of  London,  1807, — the  present  French  Hospital  is  erroneously  marked  as  “  anciently  the  Pest 
House  whereas  both  the  buildings  were  actually  standing  together  at  the  same  time.  In  Strype’s  Slow’s  Survey  of  London,  Lond.  1754.  fol.  Vol.  I.  p.  277,  the  French  Hospital 
is  stated  to  have  been  erected  in  1717,  “  contiguous  to  the  Pest  House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Luxe  and  Maitland  adds,  that  “  here  stood  till  the  year  1737  the  City 
Pest  House,  which  consisted  of  several  tenements.”  History  of  London,  p.  776.  It  is  probable  that  the  site  of  it  is  now  indicated  by  Russell’s  Row,  the  tablet  of  which  bears  the 
date  of  1738,  perhaps  from  having  been  erected  immediately  on  the  destruction  of  the  Pest  House  :  it  joins  the  northern  extremity  of  the  French  Hospital,  and  forms  the  north¬ 
west  end  of  Bath  Street. 

C  The  Peerage  of  Ireland,  by  John  Lodge.  Edit,  by  Mervyn  Archdall,  Esq.  Dublin,  1789.  8vo.Vol.  iv.  p.  264 _ Peerage  of  England,  by  Arthur  Collins,  Edit,  by  Sir  S.  E. 

Brydges,  Bart.  Lond.  1812.  8vo.  Vol.  iii.  p.  710. 

d  Farther  Report  ( Seventh )  of  the  Commissioners  for  enquiring  concerning  Charities:  dated  28th  Jan.  1822.  p.  771.  e  Peerage  of  Ireland,  Vol.  iv.  p.  262. 

f  Another  benefactor  to  this  part  of  London,  also  bearing  the  name  of  Lumley,  was  Sir  Martin  Lumley,  Knight  and  Alderman,  who,  by  his  Will  dated  Sept.  1st,  1631,  gave 

£20  per  annum  for  a  Winter-lecture  at  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Bishopsga'e  Without,  to  be  delivered  every  Tuesday  evening  between  Michaelmas-day  and  Lady-day ;  and  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  £4  for  ever.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Aug.  7th,  1634,  under  the  stone  of  his  ancestor,  close  to  the  reading-pew,  about  a  yard  deep.  A  New 
dew  of  London,  by  Edward  Hatton,  Lond.  1708.  8vo.  Vol.  i.  p.  275.  J.P.  Malcolm’s  Londinum  Redivivum,  Vol.  iii.  Lond.  1803.  4to.  p.  560,  from  the  Parish-Registers. 
Eighth  Report  concerning  Charities,  dated  13th  July,  1822,  p.  257. — Another  charitable  female  of  the  same  family  is  commemorated  in  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  the 
Lady  Lumley  at  Great  Rrudfeld ,  in  Essex,  Sept,  26th,  1692,  by  Thomas  Pritchard,  M.  A.  and  late  Rector  of  West-Tilbury  in  Es'ex.  Lond.  1693.  4to.  It  is  dedicated  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  Sir  Martin  Lumley,  Bart. 

6  The  residence  of  the  Lords  Lumley  in  London,  was  situate  on  the  south  of  Sir  John  Milbourne’s  Alms-houses  in  WoodrofFe  Lane,  of  which  the  present  Coopers’  Row, 
Crutched  Friars,  forms  a  part.  Stow  states,  that  it  was  budded  by  Sir  1  homas  Wiat,  the  elder,  “  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  upon  one  plot  of  ground  of  late  pertaining 
to  the  aforesaid  Crossed-F’riars,  where  part  of  their  house  stood  :  and  this  is  the  farthest  part  of  Ealdgate  Ward  towards  the  south,  and  joins  the  Tower-Hill.  The  other  side 
of  the  lane,  over  agaiust  the  Lord  Lumley’s  house,  on  the  Wall  side  of  the  City,  is  now,  1598,  for  the  most  part  or  altogether  builded,  even  to  Aldgate.”  Strype’s  Stow’s 
Survey  of  London.  Lond.  1720.  fol.  Vol.  i  book  ii,  chap.  iv.  p.  79.  In  the  Plan  of  London  executed  by  Radulphus  Aggas,  about  1562,  this  edifice  is  represented  as  a  double 

building  with  two  gables  on  the  south,  looking  into  a  large  garden,  with  a  turret  at  the  south-east  corner,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  beyond  which  on  Tower-hill  is  a  footway  with  a 

row  of  posts  and  rails;  all  which  extended  to  the  site  of  the  present  Trinity  House,  erected  in  1793.  g  Seventh  Report  concerning  Charities,  p.  772. 
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Apothecary,  did  by  will  appoint  that  Jane  Underwood,  his  wife  and  executrix,  should,  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  his 
decease,  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Deputy  and  Common-Councilmen  of  Bishopsgate  Ward,  and  the  Churchwardens  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishopsgate,  London,  the  sum  of  £100;  to  buy  a  house  and  land  in  perpetuity,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sixteen  poor  persons  that  then  did,  or  should  inhabit  his  Alms-house  in  the  said  Parish.3  It  appears  also  that  the  said 
Jane  Underwood,  before  March  15th,  1663,  had  added  to  the  said  £100,  the  farther  sum  of  £112  10s.,  with  all  which  she 
bought  of  William  Dashwood,  Citizen  and  Brewer,  four  acres  of  pasture-ground  lying  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
abutting  upon  the  footway  from  London  to  Islington.1”  Upon  a  part  of  this  ground  the  Parishes  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsg;?te. 
and  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  erected  the  Alms-Houses  represented  in  the  annexed  Engraving  in  the  year  1672;  apparently  under 
the  same  Order  of  Court  as  that  which  directed  the  establishment  of  the  benefactions  for  Yorkshire.  The  original  structures 
were  a  series  of  long  and  low  buildings  of  brick  with  tiled  roofs,  the  gardens  belonging  to  them  were  placed  in  front,  surrounded 
by  a  square  wooden  paling,  which  gave  them  a  retired  and  picturesque,  though  somewhat  confused  and  ruinous,  appearance 
from  the  road.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  was  fixed  the  stone  represented  beneath  the  present  View,0  bearing  the  following 
inscription. — “These  Alms-Houses,  built  in  the  Year  1672,  are  the  Gift  of  Lady  Viscountess  Lumley  to  St.  Bo¬ 
tolph,  Aldgate,  and  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  Repaired  1781.  Joseph  Wise,  John  Scott,  Thomas  Tucker, 
Andrew  Toussard,  Church-Wardens  of  Aldgate. — William  Archer,  William  Collier,  Church-Wardens  of 
Bishopsgate.5’ 

In  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Alms-Houses  Lady  Lumley’s  original  gift  was  an  annuity  or  rent-charge  of  £6  13«.  Ad. 
arising  out  of  a  freehold  estate  at  or  near  Sinnington  in  the  County  of  York  :  to  be  equally  distributed  in  quarterly  payments: 
but  this  endowment  was  increased  by  an  addition  of  £26  yearly,  in  consequence  of  an  Order  in  Chancery,  made  July  17th,  1741. 


The  original  building  of  Alms-Houses  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay,  two  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Chancery  by  the  Trustees  of  Lady 
Lumley's  Charity,  praying  an  enquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  repairing  or  re-building  it ;  as  well  as  of  erecting  farm-houses,  &c.  on  the  lands  at  Thorn¬ 
ton;  and  as  to  the  sums  proper  to  be  expended  thereon.  An  order  of  reference  to  that  effect  was  made  March  16th,  1818  ;  and  the  Master’s  general 
report  was  dated  April  1st,  1820.  After  detailing  the  history  of  the  Charity,  it  stated  that  the  rents  of  the  estates  which  had  been  let  in  pursuance  of 
the  valuation  of  a  land-agent,  amounted  to  £563  2s.,  but  that  from  the  great  diminution  of  landed  property,  the  rents  greatly  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
estates ;  and  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  charity  that  a  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  rents  of  15  per  cent,  which  would  reduce 
its  yearly  rental  to  £478  13s.  That  since  the  year  1741,  the  rents  of  the  Charity-estates  had  exceeded  its  expenditure,  and  that  the  Trustees  had 
invested  the  surplus  in  the  3  per  cent,  annuities  and  had  applied  the  dividends  to  the  same  purposes.  That  since  the  decree  of  1741,  the  yearly 
allowance  paid  to  the  respective  poor  persons  in  the  two  Hospitals  was,  in  1778  augmented  from  £4  13*'.  Ad.  to  £6  13s.  Ad. ;  and  in  l'8l0  to  £10. 
That  the  Hospital  in  London  was  in  a  very  decayed  and  dilapidated  state,  and  that  an  architect  employed  by  the  Trustees  estimated  the  expense  of  the 
repairs  required  at  upwards  of  £800.  That  the  Trustees  proposed  that  part  of  the  accumulations  made  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  Charity,  should  be  applied  in  repairing  the  Hospital  in  London,  and  in  erecting  proper  and  convenient  buildings  on  the  lands  at  Thornton. 
The  petitioners  also  proposed  that  the  Hospital  in  London  should  be  rebuilt  or  repaired,  the  cost  of  which  as  computed  by  a  surveyor  employed  by 
them  would  be  £1000  or  thereabout. — On  consideration  of  these  schemes  and  proposals,  and  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  then) 
the  Master  decided  that  the  Aim-Houses  in  London  should  be  rebuilt,  and  that  £925  would  be  required  for  that  purpose:  and  that  with  regard  to 
appropriating  the  profits  of  the  Charity  by  way  of  increasing  the  subsisting  allowances,  it  would  be  proper  to  advance  the  poor  in  the  Alms-Houses 
at  Thornton  to  £18,  and  those  in  London  to  £9.  This  report  was  ordered  to  be  confirmed  3lst  May,  I820.d 


The  buildings  at  Thornton  were  in  the  course  of  erection,  when  this  account  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners  for  Charities ; 
but  those  in  London,  says  their  statement,  “  have  not  yet  been  commenced,  the  delay  being  caused  by  some  difference  respectin  ’ 
the  estimate  between  the  late  Receiver  and  the  Architect;  and  by  a  proposal  to  build  a  new  Hospital  in  a  more  eligible  site; 
a“d  death  °*  the  Iate  Receiver :  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  September  13th,  1821,  directions  were  given  that 

the  buildings  in  London  should  be  proceeded  with  next  spring.”0— At  that  time  the  present  edifice  was  erected  accordinglv, 
though  on  the  original  site ;  consisting  of  a  plain  and  neat  brick  building,  of  a  basement-story  only,  with  a  slated  roof,  and  en- 
cose  in  front  by  a  small  area  with  iron  railing  on  a  dwarf-wall;  the  gardens  of  the  bouses  being  now  placed  at  the  back. 
Against  the  centre  building  is  a  square  stone  panel  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  containing  the  following  inscription. — “This 
Charity  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Lady  Viscountess  Lumley,  in  1657;  for  Three  poor  people  of  the 
Haris h  of  8t.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  a  similar  number  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  —  These 
Houses  were  first  built  in  1672;  and  were  taken  down  and  the  present  buildings  erected  in  1822. — Sir 
William  Strickland,  Bart.  Sir  George  Caley,  Bart.  Charles  Duncombe,  Esq.  M.  P.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Cutler,  Rudston  Read,  John  Robinson  Foulis,  Esq.  William  Worsley,  Esq.  Richard  Hill,  Esq.  Trustess 
of  the  said  Charity.  The  stipend  which  is  now  paid  to  each  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  dwellings  is  £ll.  10s.  annually, 
ter^TpaymenTs64111111  ^  ^  bankCTS  °f  the  Trustees  ln  London/  by  the  Church-Wardens  of  Aldgate  and  Bishopsgate,  in  quar- 


shal]\e^buriedtiiftreetomb,'or  vault ^aU'l'v'rna'flp  at  his  RejpSter  Cal'j^  Quire  146 :  dated  26th  July,  1661;  Proved  4th  Sept,  following.  The  testator  orders  that  his  body 
gate  •  near  the  Aim-houses  erected  hv  him  Tt  P  r  c  Ct  °r  himself,  his  wile,  and  others  of  his  name  and  family,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishops- 

the  passage  leading  between  the  upper  and  lower  chnrch-yarf.  m to  the New^Brold  Sueef  IT™  “f  °f  '1®  ReC,or>"  house  of  ,he  Parl4l-on  «he  northern  side  of 

iFSntz  :;Sr.by  Frrr men-  V’8 

8vo.  p.  28  which  the  author  met  with  “  In  troino- thrnno-h7^nln  6  °U  In  an  occurrence  related  in  the  History  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London,  usually  called  Detoe’s,  Lond.  1722, 
yards  to  Bishopsgate  Church  or  Parish  •  one  we°p-o  over  to  na«fm  Pa‘',!’a°e  , lorn  Fetty-hrance  into  Bishopsgate  churchyard,  by  a  row  of  Alms-Houses.  Theie  are  two  church- 
on  the  side  of  the  narrow  passage  where  the  Almf-Houses  are  on  th™  left  fPe,!>'~France  ,nt0  bishopsgate  Street,  coming  out  just  by  the  Church  door;  the  other  is 

to  the  right.”  The  southfor  lo°wer,  churchyard  just  referred  to,  was  gWen  bv  the" Citato the  Parish kT 161  S°“  “  ^  ‘  ^  fhand  !  ^T'1  on  lbe,oth,er  s,lde'  m,ore 

originally  consisted  of  that  part  of  the  town-ditch  Iv.ng  between  the  old  cemeterv  and  The  Cirt  L  '  ,  l  ’  t  ^sequence  of  want  of  room  for  burying  the  dead;  and  it 
end  of  this  burial-ground  and  the  ea-tern  side  of  Moo?  Fields  stood  Pettv  France  ^he  whoU^T  i’ Th  H  WaS  af,e7ards  ™lsed  upwards  ol  eight  feet.  Between  the  western 
Alms-Houses  with  those  of  Richard  Allevn  adioinino- — nine  in  all  cnntdni  A-,  •  f  whlc  '  was  converted  into  ISew  Broad  btreet,  Ac.;  and  in  1730  Underwood’s 

Street  A  new  building  was  therefore  provided  for  the’sixteen  poor  women  on  the  endV^nTT^  f  ‘he,  "7  leadiDg  T  BishoPsf te 

original  payment  of  2s.  6d.  per  montn. - With  respect  to  the  house  and  land  ,  u  r  *  Underwood-  m  Lamb  Alley,  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  they  each  receive  their 

the  interest  of  the  money  bequeathed  should  be  paidPto  the  poor  of  the  Parish  •  and  thaVTf  bi!  fought  his  Will  farther  directs  that  until  they  were  so  bought 

after  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years,  the  sum  was  to  be^ transferred  to  the’Parish'of  St.  ileonard ^Shoredimh'0  8  neg‘eCted  °r  refuSed  10  eXeCUle  blS  WlU  wlthin  one  m0Dlb 

History  and  Antii/iuties  of  the  Parish  if  St.  Leonard.,  Slum-hitch,  by  (Sir)  Henrv  Ellis.  Lond’ 1798  4m  n  148 

Beneath  the  annexed  View  on  the  ieft  hand  are  en°raven  the  armorial  ensionc  nf  thp  Vice  r '  /  . 

lared  of  the  second:  being  the  bearings  of  the  ancient  Barons  Thwencr  and  assumed  hv  th'  Id  ,  M’  nar?e  y,TAreent’  a  fesse  Gu,es-  between  three  parrots  Vert,  col 

A.  D.  1299,  which  arms  have  been  retained  by  the  family  to  the  present Time T  V™  bl.r  M»rm«duke  Lumley,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Lumley,  and  Isabel  Thweng, 

6n  a  wreath  a  pelican  in  her  nest  proper,  feeding  her  young  Argent  Motto  -'Mui  us  mneus  pin  *  W"h  W1T“K1  addo'sfed  X  e"’ .  beaked,  and  legged,  Gules.  Crest  : 

Peerage  of  England,  Vol.  iii.  p  695.  *  S  S  ’  Mu,us  *neus  Conscieutia  sana  —Lodge’s  Peerage  „J  Ireland,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  251,  252,  273.  CollinV 

-  Seventh  Report  on  Chanties,  pp.  776,  777. 

f  This  account  was  kept  with  Messrs.  Boldero  and  Co.  until  their  bankrnnw  .•  .•  ,  ,  ,  e  Ihid-  P-  778- 

Ch“r"ns,  p.  774.  In  1814,  the  annuity  was  paid  bv  Messrs.  Hoare,  in  Fleet  Street  half  veaHv  tft'ie  ,ba,ance  du®  ‘he.  Lum,ey  Chanty  was  £92.  5s.  lid.  Seventh  Report  on 
\  orkshne  ln  Maitland’s  History  of  I  ondon.  Edit  1757  fol  Vol  ii  n  19  IS  it  '  L  j  year'y  at.  Ladv-day  and  Michaelmas,  to  the  order  ot  John  Piper,  Esq.  ot  Pickering,  in 

y  j  Lonaon,  Lem.  wo/.  \  ol.  u.  p.  1315,  ,t  ts  added  that  each  inhabitant  of  the  Alms-Houses  was  to  receiie  twelve  bushels  of  coals  per  annum. 
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BANKS1DE. 

°f  rhi?  the  ^c°mWing  Print  if  a  ™de  delineation,  was  originally  the  Manor-house  belono-inc  to  the 
manor  of  Paris  Garden  which  adjoins  westward  that  of  Southwark,  or  the  Clink  Liberty;  and  contains  the  present 
palish  of  ChristChurch,  Surry  It  was,  together  with  the  estate  of  Paris  Garden  itself,  anciently  part  P0f  the 
possessions  of  Bermondsey  Abbey,  and  was  for  some  time,  “  with  a  mill*  and  other  appurtenances/’  held  of  that 
x  lonastery  by  the  Knight  1  emplars.  It  came  to  the  Crown  on  the  Dissolution,  and  remained  part  of  the  roval  domains 
until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  exchanged  away  by  that  princess  to  her  ™  • 

M„rlHr<lon;,and:a?  afterrd  at  his  to  Robert  nL^,  ^  AXrls.^“us 

i  anoi -house  is  described  in  the  grant  then  made,  as  “  the  mansion-house  within  the  mote ;  the  gate-house-  four 
pastures,  one  of  which  is  called  Chapel-hall  *  two  pastures  ditched  about,”  &c.  Thomas  Cure,  Esq.  (buried  in  St 
aviour  s  Church,  and  the  founder  of  certain  alms-houses  in  that  parish)  afterwards  became  possessed  of  this 
pioperty,  and  retained  it  some  years.  It  subsequently  was  owned  by  other  persons,  needless  here  to  mention  until  in 
e  year  1655,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Richard  Taverner  and  William  Angell,  who  in  the  following  year  made  a 
pat tition,  m  which  laverner  was  to  have  part  of  the  land,  and  Angell  the  Manor-house,  then  called  “Holt  aniVs 
Leaguer,  with  such  of  the  land  as  remained.  In  1660,  Angell  conveyed  the  Manor-house  and  the  ground 
enunripuiised  with  a  mote,’  containing  one  acre,  to  Hugh  Jermyn,  of  Lombard  Street,  woollen-draper  •  gand  in 

and  parisVof'christ  ChufcT  °ther  Part  °fthe  demeSne  knd  t0  trustees’  for  the  erecting  of  the  Church 

1  he  origin  of  the  name  of  this  place  (Holland’s  Leaguer)  seems  involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  does  not  apDear 
to  have  been  so  called  in  the  grant  to  Newdigate  (20  Eli*.)  just  noticed,  being  there  simply  designated  as  the 

H  M  °rT’ hT USe’ &C'  *1“  5 6  pa'^1011  of  the  estate  between  Taverner  and  Angell  (1656)  however,  it  is  named 
iolland  s  Leaguer  Mr.  Bray  (Hist,  of  Surry)  has  in  part  explained  the  meaning  of  this  appellation,  and  only  in 

Hv-  ^  thyiRgv\atM  a  P  ^  °t  Shfker.y.  Marmyon,  called  Holland’s  Leaguer  (among  Garrick’s  collection  of ^old 
Mus^um)  the  plot,  if  it  deserves  that  name,  turns  on  one  of  the  dramatis  person*  observing 
-hat  Holland  was  besieged  and  beleayuered,  and  laying  a  plan  for  its  defence;  and  a  gallant  promising  to  go  to  the 
wars  to  please  a  lady;  but,  instead  of  that,  going  to  a  house  where  some  frail  fair  ones  had  lodgings;  and  which  was 
so  well  guarded  by  gates  and  portcullisses,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  access  was  gained.  He  adds  that 
a  lusion  is  there  made  to  the  possible  necessity  of  swimming  across  the  moat,  and  some  other  things  which 
agree  with  the  description  ot  the  Manor-house.  This  accounts  for  half,  but  no  more,  of  the  name.  In  another 
work  of  the  same  writer  however,  called  also  Holland’s  Leaguer,  and  published  in  1632,  the  whole  name  is  fully 

explained,  as  well  as  the  Manor-house  itself  described  f  ne  is  iuny 

™  wi!S  scarce  t-ct>  which  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  view  of  the  House  (and  of  which  our  Plate  is  an  exact  fac-simile 
py)  though  wiitten  in  a  most  quaint  and  rambling  style,  contains  some  information  as  to  the  then  state  of  the 
mansion  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice. 

After  describing  the  procuress,  Donna  Hollandia  (see  the  note  below)  as  having  been  routed  from  a  former 
sidence,  and  just  escaped  from  Newgate,  he  makes  her  seek  for  a  more  convenient  place,  where  she  might  carry  on 
her  pioiession,  which  she  ultimately  finds  in  the  then  untenanted  and  deserted  Manor-house  of  Paris  Garden.  ^ 

T  ,  “  f-t  length  she  is  informed  of  a  place  fit  for  her  purpose,  beeing  wonderous  commodiously 

b“u  2L  £  “Sanv  hf  ,™°  rns  :~}t  T  °f  **“  •“*  divided  •>*  «  delicate  river.  There 
v  as  many  handsome  buildings,  and  many  hearty  neighbours;  yet,  at  the  first  foundation,  it  was 

renowned  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  memory  of  that  famous  Amazon,  Longa  Margaritat,  who 
«  qu  ^ad  , ere  {or  many  yeeres  kept  a  famous  infamous  house  of  open  hospitality, 

bhee  no  sooner  heard  this  report,  but  presently  turning  her  sailes,  shee  made  for  that  coast,  where  shee  found 
such  abundance  of  naturall  and  artificial!  entrenchments,  that  even  the  House  seemed  to  be  in  itselfe  a  Httle  city 

Here  shee  inquires  what  strong  hold  or  forte  was  to  be  let  for  yeerly  reuenue,  and  presently 
Thesite  shee  was  brought  to  a  fort,  citadell,  or  mansion-house,  so  fortified  and  envyroned  with  all  manner  of 
fort.8cari°„s,  that  ere  auy  foe  could  approach  it,  hoe  must  march,  more  than  a  Csketshot  on  a 
n,,i  i  j  narrow  baune  (where  three  could  not  go  on  breast)  betwixt  two  dannerons  ditches  ;  then  enter  a  nnrf 
b  warked  on  every  side,  and  crosse  immured  both  before  and  behind  with  deepe  ditches,  a  drawbridge  and  sundry 

nage  ?"  P°'VntS  .llke  T  *™».  «  -ith  Pitches,  and  barecadoS  “thstro^ 
girffi  i^its  wmes  dUhe  wt  f  mU°h-  Iarf r  than  any  before  spoke  of,  with  same  like  a  circumference,  and 

which  hem’dTn The  meharl  1  hen  a  world  ot  other  bulwarks,  rivers,  ditches,  trenches,  and  outwork™, 

andte^  «““*  mak'"S  every  one  capable  of  a  severall  fight,’ 

1  lus  description  of  the  Manor-house,  abating  its  figurative  and  hvperbolical  stvle  agrees  tolerahlv  well  with  the 
STabout  '"l:  to.1NewdiSat,e-  “The  Mansion-house  witliin  the  moT’fc  gate  tuT  four  ^  u  e 

to' the  adiT,ingT„Ts  •  P  ‘  *°  “0t,“  ““  neighbourhood,  and  further  identifies  the  spot  by  an  Elusion 

“  When  she  had  taken  a  full  survey  of  this  forcelet,  and  seen  how  commodious  and  fit  it  was  for  her  purpose,  shee 
then  inquires  what  other  benefits  were  appertaining  vnto  it,  as  neighbourhood,  pleasant  walks,  concourse  of  strangers, 
and  things  of  like  nature ;  in  all  which  shee  received  full  satisfaction :  especially,  and  above  all  the  rest  she  was 
most  taken  with  the  report  of  three  famous  amphytheators,  which  stood  so  neere  Situated,  that  her  eye  might  take  a 
a  lew  of  them  from  her  lowest  turret  :-one  was  the  Continent  of  the  World,  §  because  half  the  yeere  a  world  of 
beauties  untl  brave  spirits  resorted  vnto  it;  the  other  was  a  building  of  excellent Hope  f ;  and  though  wild  beasts 
and  gladiators  did  most  possesse  it,  yet  the  gallants  that  came  to  behold  those  combats,  though  they  were  of  a  mixt 
society,  yet  were  many  noble  worthies  among  them.  The  last  which  stood,  and  as  it  were  shak’d  hands  with  this 

;  Kie,“  r  *  itfrdofAcrbri^shire’  ^  • 

the  wicked  Women  of  Eutopia”  Madam  Hollandia,  or  Holland ,  it  seems  by  this,  tas  the name  of®  a no^eTp^  of 

house  of  Paris  Garden,  and  had  converted  it  into  a  brothel.  The  tract  is  nrinrinallv  fpmmi0d  P10CUIe8S  of  the  day,  who  rented  the  Manor- 

licentious  conduct  having*  length  attracted  the  notice  of  the  police,  a  party  of  peace  officered*  sent  to  di  “poZssher  ofVr  &  hold  “Jd tinker 

then  besieger  Z-L,neZ^  the“l b™ TelZ  ZtZi-  R  Se  Zy  ft™”*?  f  are  said  to  be 

ward  (i.  e.  after  1632)  called  “Holland’s  Leagued,”  only  from  this  circumstance  P  7  ab°VeqUOted’  Zt  18  Probable  «  was 

evideLly^rwVe  ancil*  “  ** ite  Variety  then  still  remembered.  The  whole  ^ 

I)  The  moat  is  here  meant. 

4  The  Globe. 

11  The  Hope,  or  Beak  Garden  situate  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Globe. 
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fortress,  beeing  in  times  past  as  famous  as  any  of  the*  others,  was  now  fallen  to  decay,  and  like  a  dying  Sccanne, 

hanging:  down  her  head,  seemed  to  sing  her  own  dierge  •  .  .  .  n  it1  ,  c 

The  rest  of  this  tract  is  taken  up  with  a  list  of  the  ladies,  collected  at  the  Mansion  for  the  entertainment  of  company ; 

a  description  of  the  domestics,  including  the  bully  or  ruffian  named  Cerberus,  and  an  account,  finally  of  its  being 
besieged  or  beleaguered  by  the  police,  as  before  noticed;  and  which,  conveying  no  useful  information,  it  is  needless 

t0  The*  situation  of  Holland’s  Leaguer  was  on  part  of  1 the  present  Holland  Street  Blackfriars  Road,  leading  fr 
Bankside,  which  street  formed  part  of  the  site,  and  is  in  Roque  s  Plan  of  London,  1746,  ca l  ed  Holland  Leger 

Some  remains  of  the  Mansion  itself  existed  within  memory,  but  the  moat  had  been  long  filled  up.f  Its  general 

form  is  shown  in  the  print,  which  also  contains  some  explanatory  lines  illustrative  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants 
From  the  information  of  several  very  old  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  it  appears  that  the  spot  of 
ground  called  Holland’s  Leaguer  (the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Holland  Street  and  its  neighbourhood)  was 
an  artificial  and  elevated  place,  in  form  an  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  the  tide,  which  ebbed  and  flowed  from  a 
sluice  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ferry  called  Cat’s  Dock,  now  filled  up.  Ihe  ascent  to  the  place  on  the  west  was 
by  a  number  of  mutilated  ancient  stone  steps.  Within  the  space  stood  a  house  occupied  by  one  Gascoigne,  a  hatter 
and  subsequently  by  one  Philips.  Part  of  the  ground  was  a  deposit  for  rubbish,  and  from  the  remains  of  trees  and 

bushes,  appeared  to  have  been  a  garden.  .  t?  1  m 

Its  elevated  situation  gave  it  a  commanding  view  of  the  river  Thames,  having  the  Falcon  I  avern  on  the  east 

and  overlooking  the  houses  that  stood  between  it  and  the  waterside.  The  house  was  taken  down  about  the  time  of 

forming  the  road  to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  ,  ,,r,  .  ...  .  „  „  • 

Adjoining  Holland’s  Leaguer  were  several  public  houses  of  note  ;  viz.  the  Windmill  and  Orange  Tree,  in  Pans 
Garden  Lane  •  the  Falcon  Tavern  J  before  mentioned;  and  the  Castle  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  Holland 
Street  Opposite  the  Castle  were  two  other  houses;  one  called  the  Next  Boat,  the  other  the  Beggar’s  Bush;  the 
latter  beim‘ memorable  for  giving  title  to  the  play  of  that  name ;  and  the  resort  of  all  the  beggars  of  the  time  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Also  a  house  called  the  Blue  Pump,  now  standing  in  Holland  Street,  and  having  formerly  the 
sign  of  a  Man  (probably  a  sailor)  pumping  with  all  his  might,  and  underneath,  the  following  inscription :  “  Poor 

Tom’s  last  refuge.”  ,  , 

In  a  tract  called  “  the  Paris  Garden  Medley  ||,  or  a  choice  collection  of  all  the  songs  that  were  sung  at  the 

houses  of  resort  on  the  Bankside,”  the  chief  designation  of  Holland’s  Leaguer  in  the  songs  and  in  conversation  was 

that  of  Nob’s  Island. 

Opposite  the  house  that  stands  at  the  corner  of  Castle  Yard  (formerly  called  Lady  Clark’s  Yard)  was  a  mill-pond, 
on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  glasshouse  belonging  to  Messrs.  Pellat  and  Gieen. 

John  Marshall,  Gent,  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  by  his  will  dated  21st  August  1627,  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  700Z  for  the  building  of  a  church  in  the  manor  of  Paris  Garden,  in  such  place  as  the  trustees  named  in  his  will 
(of  whom  Sir  Samuel  Ifrown,  late  one  of  the  Justices  of  Common  Pleas,  was  one)  should  think  fit.  And  William 
Angel,  lord  of  the  manor,  by  indenture  dated  April  1st,  1670,  for  a  consideration  therein  mentioned,  assigned  a 
convenient  piece  of  land  within  the  manor  for  building  the  said  church  with  a  churchyard. 

The  founder  endowed  his  church  with  40/  per  annum  for  the  minister,  also  power  to  advance  it  to  60/.  The 
presentation  to  be  in  the  trustees  and  their  successors  for  ever.  They  were  also  directed  by  the  founder  to  pay  the 
rents  of  a  certain  messuage  in  Ax  Yard,  St.  Saviour’s,  of  the  annual  value  of  20  marks,  to  the  said  minister  and  his 


successors 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II,  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  Garden,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  for  making  the  manor  parochial,  by  the  name  of  the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the 
founder  of  the  church.  An  act  also  vests  the  ground  whereon  the  church  stands,  with  the  churchyard,  in  the  trustees 
and  their  heirs  for  ever.  The  profits  of  burials  in  the  church  and  churchyard  (except  the  vaults  made  by  William 
Angel)  to  be  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  church,  &c.  The  rector  to  receive  all  tithes,  oblations  and  dues,  payable 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  Garden.  The  trustees  were  also  empowered  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of  400/  out  of  the 
estate  of  Marshall  the  founder,  for  completing  the  new  church,  and  paying  to  the  churchwardens  or  impropriators  ot 
f  t.  Saviour’s  100/  in  lieu  of  tithes  or  other  contributions  payable  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  manor.  The  Act  also 
provides,  that  no  part  of  the  manor  of  Southwark,  or  Clink  liberty,  belonging  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  should  be 
considered  within  the  parish  of  Christ  Church. 

The  plan  engraved  under  the  view  of  Holland’s  Leaguer,  exhibits  the  state  of  the  northern  part  of  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  as  it  appeared  between  the  years  1736  and  1746;  the  site  of  the  Leaguer  and  mote,  with  the 
several  streams  and  watercourses  intersecting  the  grounds  in  its  vicinity,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ac¬ 
companying  modern  plan,  which  shows  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  property,  and  the  great  increase  of  population 
in  this  parish,  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  celebrated  architect  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  a  house  next  door  to 
the  Falcon  Inn,  from  which  he  could  view  at  a  distance  the  progress  made  in  building  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

In  the  next  new  plan  of  the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  Paris  Garden  Stairs,  and  Paris  Garden  Lane,  shown  in  the 
ancient  plan,  are  occupied  by  the  premises  of  Mr.  Devey,  coal-merchant,  who  has  built  upon,  and  closed  this 
avenue,  and  the  whole  parish  is  now  covered  by  Great  Surry  Street,  Nelson  Square,  and  a  number  of  modern 
streets,  consisting  of  well-built  houses,  erected  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  avenues  leading  to  the  church  (see 
the  plate)  have  been  altered  and  improved.  A  considerable  addition  to  the  burial-ground  has  recently  been  made 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  a  very  general  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  this  parish. 


*  This  was  the  Swan  Theatre,  which  from  the  above  account  seems  to  have  been  then  on  the  decline  ns  a  place  of  amusement.  Its  nearness  to 
Holland’s  Leaguer  is  significantly  described  by  the  phrase  of  their  seeming  “  to  shake  hands  with  each  other.”  This  was  the  fact,  the  Swan  standing  oa 
the  site  of  the  present  Falcon  Foundery,  and  Holland’s  Leaguer  being'  immediately  opposite. 

t  It  is  shown  with  the  site  of  the  House  in  Morgan’s  Plan  of  London,  of  a  prior  date  to  Roque’s  Plan  just  named, 
f  See  a  print  of  this  subject  in  the  former  volume  of  this  work. 

||  This  tract  was,  about  40  years  since,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stocks,  who  has  kept  the  Castle  public  house  38  years.  To  Mr.  Stocks,  and  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  who  has  livud  upward  of  70  years  in  the  parish,  the  publisher  is  indebted  for  much  information  respecting  Holland’s  Leaguer  inserted  in  this 
account. 
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An  authentic  account  of  the  origin  of  this  once-celebrated  and  depraved  place  of  entertainment  and  resort,  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  James  Theobald,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Parham,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  10th, 
1757 ;  which  was  printed  in  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard’s  “Historical  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  Howard  Family,”  London,  17C9, 
12mo.  In  the  account  therein  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  writer  states  that  “  Arundell  House  being  now  to  be  pulled  down, 
great  part  of  the  furniture  was  removed  to  Stafford  House,  with  the  museum,  &c.  And  as  there  were  many  fine  statues,  bas-relievos, 
and  marbles,  they  were  received  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  gardens,  and  many  of  them  placed  under  a  colonnade  there,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  ground  next  the  Strand  let  to  builders,  who  continued  the  street  next  the  Strand  from  Temple-bar  towards  Westminster-, 
and  also  to  build  thereon  the  several  streets  called  Arundell,  Norfolk,  and  Surrey,  Streets,  leading  from  the  Strand  towards  the 
River,  as  far  as  the  cross  street,  called  Howard  Street,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  Strand.a  When  the  workmen  began  to  build 
next  the  Strand,  in  order  to  prevent  incroachments,  a  cross-wall  was  built  to  separate  the  ground  let  to  building  from  that  reserved 
for  the  family  mansion  ;  and  many  of  the  workmen  to  save  the  expense  of  carrying  away  the  rubbish,  threw  it  over  this  cross-wall, 
where  it  fell  upon  the  colonnade,  and  at  last  broke  it  down ;  and  falling  on  the  statues,  &c.  placed  there,  broke  several  of  them.  A 
great  part  of  these,  in  that  sad  condition,  w  as  purchased  by  Sir  William  Fermor. — Some  others  of  these  broken  statues,  not  thought 
worth  replacing,  were  begged  by  one  Boyder  Cuper,  who  had  been  a  servant,  I  think  gardener,  in  the  family;  and  were  removed  by 
him  to  decorate  a  piece  of  garden-ground  which  he  had  taken  opposite  Somerset  water-gate,  in  the  Parish  of  Lambeth,b  which  at 
that  time  was  a  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens  and  others  in  holyday  time,  still  called  after  him  by  the  name  of  Cuper’s,  and  thence 
corruptly  Cupid’s  Gardens,  which  were  much  of  the  same  nature  as  Sadler’s  Wells  and  Marybone  Gardens;  called  also  a  musick- 
liouse,  as  they  had  always  music  attending,  and  a  large  room  for  dancing  when  the  company  were  so  disposed.”  Pages  94,  95,  98. 
The  period  at  which  Cuper’s  Gardens  were  originally  formed,  was  probably  some  time  after  the  year  1682,  since  the°great  Map  of 
London,  executed  by  Thomas  Ogiiby  and  William  Morgan,  published  in  that  year,0  represents  the  form  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
afterwards  stood,  as  a  long  narrow  field  surrounded  by  water-courses,  and  intersected  by  a  path  up  the  centre,  with  a  few  lonely 
buildings  on  one  side.  In  the  same  Map  is  also  shewn  “  the  ground  for  Arundel  House,”  a  large  vacant  square  next  the  river,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  present  Norfolk  Street,  in  the  Strand,  occupying  the  whole  space  between  the  western  side  of  Surrey  Street,  and 
the  eastern  side  of  Arundel  Street;  on  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  another  Arundel  House,  though  that  design  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  next  great  Map  of  the  Metropolis,  published  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  by  Robert  Morden  and  Philip 
Lea,  the  site  intended  for  Arundel  House  is  filled  up  to  the  water’s  edge ;  whilst  that  of  Cuper’s  Gardens  remains  unaltered,  excepting 
that  a  landing-place  from  the  river  is  marked  “  Cupitt’s  Staiers,”  and  two  square  fields  on  the  east  of  the  narrow  meadow  are  let¬ 
tered  “  Bowling  Greens.’  These,  however,  then  belonged  to  Sir  Peter  Rich,  and  were  divided  from  Cuper’s  Gardens  by  a  broad 
water-course.  Even  the  additions  made  to  this  plan  by  Thomas  Jefferys  to  the  year  1732,  do  not  indicate  any  other  alterations  on 
this  spot;  but  in  the  separate  plan  of  Lambeth  and  Christ-Church  Parishes,  inserted  in  the  Rev.  J.  Strype’s  edition  of  Stow’s 
“Survey  of  London,  1720,  Volume  II.  Book  vi.  Perambulation,  page  83,  the  gardens  are  indicated,  and  appear  to  be  disposed  in 
nearly  the  same  order  as  that  represented  in  the  Ground-plan  given  beneath  the  first  of  the  annexed  Plates,  taken  from  the  great 
survey  made  by  John  Rocque  and  John  Pine,  in  1746.  Long  after  these  gardens  were  established,  that  part  of  Lambeth  on  which 
they  stood  was  the  extensive  marsh  bearing  its  name,  divided  by  water-courses;  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames  between  the 
boundary  of  Christ-Church  Parish  and  Stangate,  being  separated  into  gardens  with  dwelling-houses,  in  a  similar  manner  to  those 
on  the  opposite  shore,  though  of  a  much  interior  character.  One  of  the  gardens  adjoining  the  river,  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  who  also  possessed  a  capital  mansion  in  Lambeth  near  the  Church  :d  and  the  former  was  most  probably  the  ground 
occupied  by  Cuper. 

It  appears  from  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Theobald,  that  the  originator  of  Cuper’s  Gardens  was  succeeded  by  another  of  the  same 
family,  by  whom  the  place  was  partly  despoiled  of  its  chief  ornaments:  since  he  observes  that  the  Arundel  sculptures  continued 
there  “  for  a  considerable  time,  till  Mr.  John  Freeman,  of  Fawley-Court,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxfordshire,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Waller,  of  Beaconsfield  in  Buckinghamshire,  happening  to  see  them,  and  observing  something  masterly  in  the  designs  and  drapery 
of  several  ol  them,  and  that  they  were  fragments  of  very  curious  pieces  of  sculpture,  they  called  on  me,  who  then  lived  in  that 
neighbourhood,  to  know  if  I  were  acquainted  with  the  then  owner  of  them,  Mr.  John  Cuper ,  and,  finding  I  was,  desired  I  would 
treat  with  him  for  them,  and  left  in  my  hands  a  bank  note  of  100/.,  with  liberty  of  going  as  far  as  that  sum.  After  two  or  three 
days  meeting  I  agreed  with  him  for  75l.  which  I  paid  him ;  and  soon  after  the  sculptures  were  divided  between  the  two  gentlemen, 
and  sent  by  them  part  of  them  to  Fawley-Court,  and  part  to  Beaconsfield,  where  they  remain  at  present,”®  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
by  a  subsequent  notice  of  Cuper’s  Gardens  in  1753  that  they  were  not  even  then  entirely  despoiled  of  their  original  ancient  sculptures  ; 


-  -i  Aj1 Parliament  was  obtained  to  entail  that  noble  estate  on  the  heirs-male  of  the  Norfolk  Family,  and  to  exempt  it  from  being  charged  with  either  jointures 
or  ami  y  ae  ts  .  and  gave  a  power  to  the  then  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  let  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  house  and  gardens  to  builders  at  a  reserved  ground-rent,  which  rent  was  to 
accumu  a  e,  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  for  building  a  mansion-house  for  the  family  on  that  part  of  the  gardens  which  lay  next  the  river.”  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family, 

p.  yd.  i  lie  act  referred  to  was  entitled  “  An  Act  for  building  Arundell  House,  and  the  tenements  thereunto  belonging.”  Private  Acts,  22nd  and  23rd  Charles  II.,  1670, 
c&p.  iy. 

.  b  Samuel  Denne  8  “  Additions  to  Dr.  Ducarel’s  History  of  Lambeth,”  Lond.  1795.  4to.  p.  394.  Nichols’ 4i  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,”  vol.  x. 

it  is  stated  that  Cuper  was  Collector  of  the  Poor  for  Lambeth,  in  1650.  ■ 

London  Gazette  of  Mond.  May  1st,  and  Thurs.  May  4th,  1682,  are  an  announcement  of  this  excellent  and  beautiful  Map  a9  recently  completed  for  sale  :  with 
the  Royal  License  granted  to  Morgan  for  the  sole  property  of  the  plan  for  fourteen  years. 

•  d  ^  aPPears  thirteenth  century  this  property  belonged  to  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  whose  estates,  having  lapsed  to  the  Crown  for  want  of  issue,  were 

given  to  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  fifth  son  of  Edward  I.,  who  made  him  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  whose  half-brother,  Edward  II.,  created  him  Earl  of  Norfolk.  The 
e  egant  and  learned  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  his  father,  resided  in  Norfolk-House  at  Lambeth ;  and  Leland  states  that  it  was  there  that  he  taught  the  former 
t  e  atm  language.  1  homas  Howard,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  a  library  at  this  place,  and  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  under  Henry  VIII.  he  petitioned  the 
o,(ls  o  the  Council  to  permit  him  to  have  some  books  from  his  house  at  Lambeth,  without  which  for  a  dozen  years  he  had  not  been  able  to  compose  himself  to  sleep, 
ter  the  Duke  s  attainder,  ^orfolk  House  was  seized  for  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  William  Parr,  Marquess  of  Northampton,  being  then  valued  at 
i  »  ^  aPnuJm*  *552  he  exchanged  it  for  the  Lordship  and  Manor  of  Southwark  which  had  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester :  but  on  the  reversal  of  the 
8  u  m  t“e  year  °*  Queen  Mary,  this  mansion  was  restored  to  him,  and  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  he  sold  it  to  Richard  Garth  and  John  Dyster  for400L 

u°n.  House,  the  same  family  also  possessed  a  garden  adjoining  to  the  river,  which  in  1636  was  occupied  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  a  piece  of  land 
called  the  Prince  s  Meadow.  The  former  of  these  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  Cuper’s  Gardens,  since  Mr.  Bray  was  in  possession  of  a  plan  of  part  of  the  Liberty  of 
Paris  Garden,  on  which  the  ground  subsequently  occupied  by  Cuper  is  called  the  Earl  of  Arundel’s ;  and  there  is  a  place  pointing  towards  it  marked  as  the  Earl  of  Arundel’s 
v  alk,  between  two  rows  of  trees,  apparently  entered  through  a  gateway  next  Lambeth  town.  If  this  property  were  ever  connected  with  Norfolk-House,  it  must  have  been 
reserved  when  the  latter  was  sold  about  1558.  4<  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,”  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning  and  William  Bray,  Esq.  vol.  iii.  London 
1814,  fol.  pp.  397,  481. 

e  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family,’  pp.  99, 100.  Mr.  Theobald’s  Letter  also  contains  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  other  mutilated  Arundel  Marbles  not 
removed  by  Cuper.  Some  of  these  were  at  first  carried  to  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  above  Gardens  let  on  lease  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  but  the  person  employed  by  him 
as  agent  took  the  lease  in  his  own  name,  and  let  the  ground  for  a  timber-yard  to  one  who  made  a  wharf  there  :  and  when  the  foundations  of  St.  Paul’s  were  laid,  1675, 
great  quantities  of  rubbish  were  brought  there  to  raise  the  ground,  in  doing  which  these  fragments  were  buried,  and  lay  for  many  years  forgotten*  About  the  year  1712 
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nnd  in  “The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey,”  by  John  Aubrey,  London,  1719,  8vo.  vtlmne  v.  pnges  282,  281,  are  eight 
i  plates  representing  some  of  the  mutilated  statues  and  busts  referred  to  by  Theobald,  with  a  description.  It  is  there  observed  that 
they  had  received  very  ill  usage  from  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  those  who  knew  not  their  value ;  and  were  still  exposed  to  the 
open  air  and  folly  of  passers-by.  The  author  adds  that  he  would  have  given  a  more  particular  account  of  these  and  other  antiqui;ies, 
“  had  the  son  of  the  person  who  rents  the  Gardens,  and  pretends  much  knowledge  of  these  hidden  treasures,  been  pleased  to  have 
given  the  world  an  account;  but  his  own  folly  and  timorousness,  and  avarice  together  shut  his  mouth,  that,  not  a  word  of  intelligence 
could  be  extorted  from  him:  for  as  he  said  he  understood  that  he  should  not  get  anything,  so  he  would  not  lose  his  breath  for 

n°Perhaps  the  earliest  descriptive  notice  of  Cuper’s  Gardens  is  that  given  in  Edward  Hatton’s  “New  View  of  London,”  1708,  8vo. 
volume  ii,  page  785;  which  states  that  they  appear  to  be  opposite  Somerset  Stairs,  and  that  “here  are  p!ea«ant  gardens  and  walks, 
with  bowling-greens,  &c.  whither  many  of  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  resort  for  diversion  in  the  summer  season.1'  Near  these  stairs 
on  the  river  lies  at  anchor,  excepting  in  the  winter,  “  The  Royal  Diversion,”  commonly  called  “  The  Folly,”  perhaps  from  the  foolish 
things  there  sometime  acted.  It  is  a  timber  building  erected  on  a  strong  barge,  where  used  to  be  the  entertainments  of  musick,  &c. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  late  Queen  Mary  the  Second,  who  they  say  once  honoured  it  by  her  presence.”0  It  is  probable  that  the 
first  improvement  of  the  Gardens  is  that  announced  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Tuesday,  March  28th,  1738  ;d  which  states  that 
“Whereas  Mr.  Evans,  who  kept  the  Hercules  Pillars  over  against  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Fleet  Street,  as  also  Mr.  Jones,  the  famous 
Harper, e  are  removed  to  Cuper’s  Gardens,  the  other  side  the  water;  they  think  proper  to  give  this  notice,  hoping  that  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  will  honour  them  with  their  company.  A  very  good  Ordinary  will  be  provided  every  Sunday.  The  Gardens  are  altered 
and  made  very  commodious.”  From  this  time  the  newspapers  contain  regular  and  copious  notices  concerning  this  place  ;  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  history,  to  select  from  them  only  some  specimens  for  various  years,  as  the  most  curious  illustration  of  its 
peculiar  entertainments,  nature,  and  improvements. 

1739.  “This  is  to  acquaint  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  and  others,  that  Cuper’s  Gardens  Opened  on  Monday  {June  4 tli),  with  a  Concert 
of  Musick;  to  continue  every  Evening  during  the  Summer-Season,  in  the  nature  of  Vaux  Hall :  where  all  imaginable  care  will  be 
taken  to  accommodate  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  and  others,  with  the  best  wines  and  eatables  of  all  sorts,  at  reasonable  rates.  Note.  Every 
Person  to  pay  Six  Pence  Entrance:  the  Gates  to  be  Open’d  at  Four  o’Clock.  And  great  care  will  be  taken  that  there  is  good  at¬ 
tendance  and  civil  usage  by  their  humble  servant  E.  Evans.  The  Gardens  are  free  all  Sunday  as  usual  before  this  Entertainment 
began.”  Tuesday, August  21st.  “This  is  to  acquaint  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  that  Ephraim  Evans,  at  Cuper’s  Gardens,  did  not 
come  to  a  resolution  time  enough  to  provide  himself  with  good  hands  for  his  Concert,  so  thinks  it  is  imposing  on  his  friends  to  take 
money  at  their  Entrance,  since  the  Musick  does  not  give  the  satisfaction  he  could  wish;  and  the  weather  proving  so  had  he  will  only 
now  keep  a  few  of  his  best  hands,  and  in  some  pieces  Jone3  the  Harper  will  join  with  them,  and  company  will  be  admitted  free.  Care 
will  be  taken  to  keep  out  bad  company,  and  everything  sold  at  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  before.  I  hope  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  will 
not  think  the  worse  on  our  lessening  our  expence,  as  we  have  no  tickets  out  this  season,  to  help  out  in  bad  weather,  which  the  best 
of  them  could  not  pay  their  expence  without.  From  their  humble  servant  Ephraim  Evans.  To  begin  an  hour  after  Four  o’Clock, 
and  end  at  nine.  N.B.  There  is  an  Ordinary  every  Sunday.” 

In  1740  the  Gardens  appear  to  have  been  first  planted  and  improved  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate,  and  on 
Friday,  April  4th,  the  conductor  of  them  issued  the  following  series  of  proposals,  similar  to  those  published  for  the  Gardens  at  Vaux- 
hall  and  Mary-la-Bonne,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  certain  number  of  regular  subscribers/  “  Proposals  by  Ephraim  Evans, 
Proprietor  of  Cuper’s  Gardens,  with  regard  to  his  Musical  Entertainment.  I.  The  Gardens  will  be  altei-M  in  a  beautiful  manner, 
with  Serpentine  Walks,  different  from  any  other  public  gardens.  II.  A  new  Orchestra  erected  in  a  magnificent,  manner  in  the 
modern  architecture, different  from,  and  superior  to,  any  other  yet  erected  ;  with  a  fine  large  Organ  fixed  therein  by  Mr.  Bridge.  III. 
The  Musical  Entertainment  will  be  Open’d  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  shall  continue  for  Three  Months,  or  longer;  during 
which  time  the  Gardens  will  be  properly  Illuminated,  and  the  Band  of  Musick,  inferior  to  none,  will  perform  every  Evening  from  Six 
o’Clock,  and  end  at  Ten.  IV.  A  Thousand  Tickets  will  be  delivered  out  at  One  Guinea  each,  which  will  admit  Two  Persons  during 


this  ground  was  rented  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Peter  Theobald,  who,  in  digging  foundations  for  buildings,  met  with  several  fragments,  which  were  taken  up  and  laid  on  the 
ground.  The  Pari  of  Burlington  hearing  of  them  desired  to  see  them,  and  Mr.  Theobald  making  him  the  offer  of  such  as  he  liked,  some  of  them  were  carried  to  Chiswick- 
House,  and  one  bas-relief  was  inserted  in  the  pedestal  of  a  pillar  erected  there.  Some  years  after  Lord  Petre  told  Mr.  Theobald  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Duke  of 
Korfoik,  that  in  some  part  of  the  ground  there  were  still  fragments  of  the  Arundel  Collection  ;  and  procured  the  proprietor’s  consent  to  make  a  search  for  them.  There 
were  at  length  discovered  six  statues,  some  of  a  colossal  size,  without  heads  or  arms  ;  which  trunks  were  sent  to  the  Duke’s  seat  at  Worksop.  There  were  also  some  few 
blocks  of  veined  marble,  out  of  which  Mr.  Theobald  endeavoured  to  cut  mantle-pieces  and  slabs  for  his  house,  the  Belvidere  in  Lambeth,  over  against  York  Buildings,  but 
the  cost  exceeded  their  worth,  though  some  that  were  cut  out  were  made  use  of.  The  fragment  of  a  column,  about  6  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  he  removed  to  his 
ouse  at  White- Wal ham  in  Berkshire  and  used  it  as  a  roller*  So  late  as  1811  Messrs.  Lett,  who  occupied  a  timber-yard  here  as  successors  to  Mr*  Peter  Theobald*in  making 
*  dock,  dug  up  a  colossal  female  figure  and  other  fragments.  “  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family,1 *  pp.  100, 106.  “  History  of  Surrey,”  vol.  iii.  p.  481. 

a  Impressions  of  Aubrey's  plates  of  these  sculptures,  formed  into  four  in  quarto,  were  published  in  Ducarel’s  “  Hist,  of  Lambeth,”  p.  78. 

— .  The  following  is  Aubrey’s  notice  of  this  place.  “  Near  the  bank  side  lyes  a  very  pleasant  garden,  in  which  are  fine  walks,  known  by  the  name  of  Cupid’s  Gardens. 
They  are  the  estate  of  Jesus  College,  in  Oxford,  and  erected  by  one  who-  keeps  a  publick-house ;  which,  with  the  conveniency  of  its  arbours,  walks,  and  several  remains  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity,  have  made  this  place  much  frequented.”  Tab.  II.  of  Aubrey’s  Plates  is  entitled  in  Latin,  “  This  and  the  six  plates  following  exhibit  certain 
fragments  preserved  an  a  garden  near  Lambeth.”  *  “ 

shewn  in  a  view 
Lond.  1807—1809, 
raft,  sustaining  a 
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l  t  KqUaUC  STmfu  °5"{ and  11  wa!  f  first  Vlftited  by  Persons  of  q»«Ut y  for  both  refreshment  and  pleasure  ;  but  its  character  appears  to  have  been 
.nnnrpl^k  th  m  T  f  le"gth  VosLesse*  *>y  courtesans,  and  a  receptacle  for  drinking  and  promiscuous  dancing  of  the  most  dissolute  persons.  It  was 

then  suppressed  by  the  Magistrates,  the  vessel  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  at  last  the  materials  of  it  were  consumed  for  firewood. 

FreeM^TFZ  geTSSi  h  l  ^ the  same.PIace  ,with  ^lvidere  House,  Lambeth,  mentioned  in  the  ensuing  advertisement  from  The 

time  the  Gardens^erfone'n  Ann  ^  Pf  °  "am®d^a.9  considerably  higher  up  the  river,  added'  to  which  the  mansion  belonged  to  Mr.  Theobald  at  the 

Sn  the rive ZfZl TZ  >  ^°b,llty,and  .Gentry  <*  both  “*».  ‘hat  Charles  Bascom  ianewly  settled  in  the  house  called  Belvidere 
entire neat and ^ aclommnri^T*  f  ‘  -TL  **!•  Tf  Pleasa.nt.Sarden8  an'5  ™*-iety  fish-ponds.  He  sells  at  reasonable  rates  all  sorts  of  wines,  of  the  prime  growth, 

to  see  taken  ”  AnneX  to  thP  ZZtr  "n  “Wh??7  *“?  “  ?.eason’  a“er  the  5681  manner  5  especially  with  the  choicest  river  fish,  which  they  may  have  the  delight 
£  J  Sols.  voU,  lS  tSSo.  «o  8  ii,8t°ryand  Antiquities  ofthe  Parish  of  Lambeth,”  Lond.  178tt.4to.  p.  158.  «  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannic!,” 

The  m'SSXS  MarlborSh  wo'uld  h“  3  PerformKer(°"  the  ha;P  "ho  merits  to  be  had  in  remembrance :  his  name  was  Jones,  a  Welshman,  and  blind, 

houseofereat  resort  known'bvrhTsbl-n  17  Z  a  pet,S‘°^,bat  h«  would  not  endure  confinement,  and  was  engaged  by  one  Evans,  who  kept  a  bome-breLd  ale* 

Slaved  extemnore  volumar^^  opposite  Clifford’s  Inn  Passage  in  Fleet-street,  and  performed  in  a  great  room  upstairs  during  the  winter  season, 

elegance.  He  also  plaved  on  the  viiflin  and  nn  thaHnafp11  co"certo8  °f  Corelli ;  as  also  most  of  his  solos,  and  many  of  Mr.  Handel's  opera  songs  with  exquisite  neatness  and 
hear  him  and  refrain  from  immoderatplano-ht^r  thp  m  U*f  fv?  ®°  exactly  the  irregular  intonation,  mixed  with  sob9  and  pauses  of  a  quaker’s  sermon,  that  none  could 

of  entertainment  for  the  summer  evening  !ikp  m  bo,*sc  ^y,n&'  J}18  widow  took  Cuper’s  Gardens,  and  erected  therein  an  orchestra  and  organ,  intending  it  as  a  place 

her  ail  the  time  was  turned  adrift  andAhnut  the  vppt  i  *  e  addition  of  fireworks.  It  subsisted  for  four  or  five  summers,  but  failing  at  length,  Jones,  who  was  supported  bv 
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.the  S  •a«on  Every  person  without  r  Ticket,  to  pay  One  Shilling  for  Admittance  e:  ch  time.  V.  All  Subscribers  are  desired  not  to 

S-rmit  their  Tickets  to  get  into  the  hands  of  people  of  ill-repute ;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  that  such  shouid  not  be  admitted.  VI. 

o  Servant  in  Livery  will  be  admitted  to  walk  in  the  Gardens.  VII.  The  Proprietor  will  use  his  utmost  care  to  provide  the  best 
Wines,  and  other  accommodations ;  and,  to  prevent  imposition,  Printed  Tables  of  the  respective  Prices  will  be  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  Gardens.  All  Persons  willing  to  become  Subscribers,  may  be  furnished  with  Tickets  at  Mr.  Hinchcliffe’s,  Bookseller,  under  the 
Royal  Exchange;  Mr.  Williams’s,  Glover  to  His  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  corner  of  Chancery-Lane,  Fleet-Street; 
Mr.  Papavoine’s,  Jeweller,  the  corner  of  Spring-Gardens,  Charing-Cross;  Mr.  Ryall’s,  Bookseller,  in  Westminster  Hall;  and  at 
Cuper’s  Gardens.  The  Names  of  the  Subscribers  will  be  Engrav’d  on  their  respective  Tickets.  N.  B.  There  is  a  back  way  leading 
from  St.  George’s  Fields,  where  proper  attendance  will  be  given,  and  due  care  taken  for  Watchmen  to  guard  those  who  go  over  the 
Fields  late  at  night.  And  whereas  numbers  of  persons  have  resorted  last  year  by  Water,  and  will  probably  this  season  to  the  said 
Gardens  ;  to  prevent  any  irregularities  or  impositions  on  persons  going  to  or  from  that  place,  for  the  future  a  person  will  be  appointed 
to  attend  at  Cuper’s  Stairs,  from  Six  o’clock  till  Ten  every  Evening  during  the  said  Season,  to  put  in  execution  the  Laws  for  the  good 
order  and  regulation  of  the  "Watermen ;  and  for  the  better  accommodation  of  all  persons  passing  by  Water:  of  which  all  Watermen 
are  requir’d  to  take  notice.”  The  copy  of  these  proposals  inserted  in  The  London  Daily  Post  for  Thursday,  May  1st,  states  that 
*•  III.  The  Musical  Entertainment,  which  was  to  have  Open’d  the  latter  end  of  April,  will,  on  account  of  the  weather,  Begin  on  the 
5th  of  May.”  At  the  end  of  the  advertisement  is  added,  “  There  is  a  new  causeway  made  to  the  stairs  for  the  conveniency  of  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  who  land  there.”* *  “  Monday,  May  5th.  Cuper’s  Gardens.  The  Musical  Entertainment  will  be  Open’d  This  Even¬ 
ing  at  Five  o’Clock,  and  will  continue  for  Three  Months  or  longer.  There  is  a  new  Causeway  for  the  Accommodation  of  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies  who  land  there.”  Daily  Post — London  Daily  Post  and  General  Advertiser.  In  the  latter  paper  for  May  12th,  appears 
the  following  advertisement,  “  Vauxhall  and  Cuper’s  Gardens  Tickets  Lett  out  by  H.  Whitridge,  Bookseller,  the  Corner  of  C.istle 
Alley,  Cornhill;  and  by  the  Waiter  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-House  in  Pater-Noster  Row,  near  St.  Paul’s,  at  Is.  each  night.  N.  B. 
Each  Ticket  admits  Two  Persons  every  Evening;  and  those  who  are  not  known  to  leave  the  value  of  the  Ticket  in  hand.”  “Cuper’s 
Gardens  27th  May  1740.  Whereas  it  has  been  industriously  and  maliciously  reported  that  Mr.  Evans  the  Master  of  Cuper’s  Gardens 
is  dead,  which  is  done  with  a  manifest  design  to  prejudice  him  in  carrying  on  his  Musical  Entertainment,  this  is  therefore  to  inform 
the  public  that  the  said  Mr.  Evans  is  still  living  at  his  house  in  the  said  Gardens,  and  hopes  very  shortly  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  waiting  in  person  upon  those  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  that  shall  favour  him  with  their  Company;  assuring  them  that 
his  Musical  Entertainment  will  constantly  be  perform’d,  every  night  during  the  season:  as  likewise  that  he  has  provided  good 
entertainment  of  all  sorts  for  the  reception  and  refreshment  of  company,  and  that  good  attendance  will  be  given  in  order  to  take 
off  such  malicious  and  scandalous  reports  as  have  been  of  late  spread  abroad  as  aforesaid.  Note.  The  Gardens  will  be  Open  every 
Sunday.” — Daily  Advertiser. 

1 741.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some  foundation  for  these  reports,  since  theGardens  were  opened  on  May  11th,  1741, 
by  the  Widow  Evans,  under  whom,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  most  magnificent  and  flourishing;  and  on  Monday,  June  15th, 
she  issued  the  following  statement  of  her  situation.  “  At  Cuper’s  Gardens.  To-Morrow  Evening,  the  16th  instant,  will  be  perform’d  a 
New  Grand  Concerto  for  the  Organ  by  the  Author,  Mr.  Henry  Burgess,  Junior;  of  whom  it  maybe  said  without  ostentation,  that  he 
is  of  as  promising  a  genius,  and  as  neat  a  performer  as  any  of  the  age.  Many  worthy  Gentlemen  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  great  expence  the  Widow  Evans  has  been  at  in  making  the  Gardens  equally  pleasant  as  any  others,  and  in  providing  both  last, 
and  this,  year  a  Band  of  Musick  excelled  by  none; — have  resolved  to  open  a  Subscription  to  dine  once  a  week  at  2s.  6d.  a-head,  and 
then  consult  how  to  promote  the  said  Widow’s  interest,  who  has  been  very  much  reduced  by  the  great  expences  she  has  been  at, 
with  the  addition  of  her  late  husband’s  lying  a  longtime  ill  before  he  died  ;  and  who  has  left  behind  him  three  small  children  unpro¬ 
vided  for.  Any  gentleman  disposed  to  mix  their  pleasure  with  such  an  act  of  good  to  the  Widow  and  fatherless  children,  are  de¬ 
sired  to  leave  their  names  and  subscriptions  at  the  bar  with  Mrs.  Evans.  In  a  little  time  will  be  sung  the  favourite  songs  in  Shak- 
peare’s  Play  ‘  As  You  like  it,’  Composed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Arne.’’ — “Cuper’s  Gardens.  By  Desire  of  several  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies.  This  Evening,  being  the  4th  of  July,  will  be  perform’d  the  following  Pieces  of  Musick,  viz.  The  Overture  in  Saul,  with 
several  grand  Choruses,  Compossd  by  Mr.  Handel,  A  new  grand  Concerto  for  the  Organ,  Composed  and  perform’d  by  Mr.  Henry 
Burgess,  Junior,  The  Fifth  of  Mr.  Handel’s  new  grand  Concertos.  A  new  Concerto  for  the  French  Horn  with  Barberini’s  Minuet, 
Composed  by  Sign.  Hasse.  The  Eighth  Concerto  of  Corelli.  A  Hautboy  Concerto  by  Sign.  Hasse.  *  Blow  blow  thou  wintry  winds,’ 
and  other  favourite  songs,  Composed  by  Mr.  Arne.  The  whole  to  conclude  with  a  new  grand  Piece  of  Musick,  an  Orginal  Compo¬ 
sition  by  Mr.  Handel,  call’d  Porto  Bello.” — “  Cuper’s  Gardens.  This  is  to  acquaint  all  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  That  this  present 
Saturday,  the  1 8th  inst.  (July)  will  be  perform’d  several  curious  Pieces  of  Musick  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  Sign.  Hasse,  Mr.  Arne, 
Mr.  Burgess,  &c.  in  which  will  be  introduced  the  celebrated  Fire  Musick  as  originally  composed  by  Mr.  Handel  in  the  Opera  of 
Atalanta  with  great  applause.  The  Fireworks  consisting  of  Fire- Wheels,  Fountains,  large  Sky-Rockets;  with  an  addition  of  the 
Fire-Pump,  &c.  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Worman,  who  projected  the  same  at  the  above-mentioned  Opera;  and  will  be  played 
off  from  the  top  of  the  Orchestra  by  Mr.  Worman  himself.  Note.  Having  added  to  the  Band  of  Musick  several  curious  hands,  the 
usual  favourite  pieces  will  be  likewise  performed;  viz.  The  Overture  of  Saul;  the  Songs  in  ‘As  you  like  it,’  ‘  Blow,  blow,  &c.’  and 
the  Cuckoo,  with  the  Chorusses;  and  the  new  Organ-Concerto,  &c.  The  Widow  Evans  hopes  that  as  her  endeavours  are  to  oblige 
the  Town,  they  will  favour  her  Gardens  with  their  Company,  and  particular  care  will  be  taken  that  there  shall  be  better  attendance 
and  more  commodious  reception  for  the  Company.”  Saturday,  September  5th.  “  As  last  night  ended  the  Entertainments  at  Cuper’s 
Gardens,  the  Widow  Evans  thinks  herself  in  duty  bound  to  return  her  humble  thanks  to  all  her  very  good  friends  that  honoured  her 
with  their  company,  and  hopes  they  will  favour  her  with  their  company  the  next  season ;  when  she  will  take  particular  care  of  the 
,v  best  attendance,  and  make  the  place  more  commodious  for  the  reception  of  company.” — Daily  Advertiser. 

In  1743  the  entertainments  of  this  place  were  still  of  the  same  character,  concluded  by  fire-works,  and  an  advertisement  in  the 
same  paper  for  June  28th  states,  that  “  this  night  will  be  burnt  the  Gorgon’s  Head,  or,  more  properl  v,  the  Head  of  Medusa,  in  history 
said  to  have  snakes  on  her  hair,  and  to  kill  men  by  her  looks.  Such  a  thing  was  never  done  in  England  before and  in  the  same 
paper  for  Angust  18th,  a  notice  is  issued,  that  “  the  Widow  Evans  acknowledged  herself  much  obliged  to  the  company  who  hath 
been  so  kind  as  to  approve  of  her  entertainments,  and  to  the  public  in  general.  As  her  interest  has  been  always  to  please,  she  has  at 
no  small  expence  provided  a  Flying  Mercury  on  a  Message  to  Neptune,  which,  being  an  attempt  quite  new,  she  hopes  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  favour;  and  that  the  good  weather  may  enable  her  to  continue  her  entertainments  longer  than  usual.”  In  1/46 
the  firework  devices  were  adapted  to  the  events  of  the  period,  as  on  August  14th,  it  is  announced  that,“  After  the  usual  Entertain¬ 
ments  of  Musick  at  Cuper’s  Gardens  this  Evening, — a  Grand  Triumph  will  be  display’d  on  the  Glorious  Victory  obtain’d  over  the 


a  This  part  of  the  place  is  represented  in  the  View  of  the  Savoy,  Somerset-house,  and  the  Water-Entrance  to  Cuper’s  Gardens,  painted  by  Samuel  Scott,  engraven  in  th* 

*  Additional  Plates  to  1.  T.  Smith’s  Autiquities  of  Westminster." 
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Rebels  by  His  Royal  Highness  tbe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  ii  Emblematical  Figures  and  Magnificent  Fireworks,  with  Triumphant 
Arches  burning  in  various  Colours:  the  whole  being  the  most  Superb  Piece  ever  yet  exhibited  in  Europe.  The  Bowling-Greens 
are  in  very  pood  order.” 

1748.  May  23rd.  “  Cuper’s  Gardens  is  Open’d  for  the  Season  with  a  good  Band  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick,  which  will 
be  divided  every  Evening  into  Two  Acts;  the  Vocal  parts  by  Signora  Sibilla:  In  the  First  Act  this  Evening  she  sings  ‘  Powerful 
Guardians,’ in  Alexander  Balas,  Mr.  Handel’s;  and  Son  le  Donne  Inamorate,’  Signior  Palma’s.  In  the  Second  Act,  ‘  May  balmy 
Peace,’  in  Mr.  Handel’s  Occasional  Oratorio,  and  ‘  Si  Spuntan  Vezzose,  in  Mithridate,  Torredello’s.  The  Pieces  of  Musick  in  each 
Act  will  be  selected  from  the  best  Composers.  To  conclude  with  the  Fireworks  which  gain  such  uncommon  and  extraordinary 
applause  from  the  company;  who  own  they  never  saw  anything  in  Fireworks  so  beautifully  picturesque.” 

1749.  “  On  Monday  next,  being  the  1st  of  May,  begins  the  Entertainments  of  Musick  at  Cuper’s  Gardens,  and  to  continue  the 
Summer-season:  to  Conclude  every  Evening  with  an  exact  Representation  in  Miniature  of  the  Magnificent  Edifice,  with  its  proper 
Ornaments,  viz.  Emblematical  Figures,  Transparencies,  &c.  and  the  Fireworks  an  imitation  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Royal  ones 
exhibited  on  account  of  the  Peace  in  the  Green  Park.*  N.  B.  Great  care  will  be  taken  to  keep  out  persons  of  ill  repute.”  To  this 
advertisement  was  subsequently  added  the  following.  “  The  Expence  attending  this  Work  obliges  the  Proprietor  to  raise  the  Price 
of  Admission  to  a  Shilling.  The  Fireworks  have  already  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  a  number  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  wl  o 
declare  them  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  nearly  representing  the  Royal  ones.” — General  and  Daily  Advertisers. — Wednesday ,  31*2 
May.  “  The  Entertainments  of  Cuper’s  Gardens  will  continue  this,  and  every  other  Evening  during  the  Summer-Season:  the  Walks 
will  be  beautifully  Illuminated  with  Lamp-Trees,  in  a  grand  taste,  disposed  in  proper  order;  and  to  Conclude  with  beautiful  Fire¬ 
works,  resembling  the  Royal  ones  in  the  Green  Park.  The  Fireworks  are  esteemed  by  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of 
Distinction,  the  best  ever  exhibited  in  Public.” — General  Advertiser. — September  Ath.  “  At  Cuper’s  Gardens  the  Entertainments  of 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick  will,  during  the  short  remainder  of  the  Season,  Begin  at  Five  and  End  at  Nine;  with  several  favou¬ 
rite  Songs  by  Signora  Sybilla,  particularly  ‘  My  Faith  and  Truth,’  from  the  Oratorio  of  Sampson,  and  to  Conclude  with  a  Curious 
and  Magnificent  Firework  which  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Nobility,  wherein  Neptune  will  be  drawn  on  the  Canal  by  sea¬ 
horses  and  set  fire  to  an  Archimedan  Worm,  and  return  to  the  Grotto.  The  Entertainments  of  this  place  Ends  on  Thursday  next, 
the  7th  instant.’’ — General  Advertiser. 

In  1750  Cuper’s  Gardens  opened  on  Monday,  April  30th,  with  new  and  splendid  fireworks  by  Messrs.  Clitherow  and  Clanfield, 
the  Engineers ;  though  the  principal  novelty  of  the  season  was  the  alteration  of  the  edifice  whence  they  were  displayed,  into  “  an 
exact  model  of  that  at  the  Hague  made  on  account  of  the  General  Peace,  and  esteemed  a  most  curious  piece  of  architecture.”  The 
season  closed  on  Thursday,  September  6th,  with  a  grand  exhibition  of  fireworks,  in  which  were  introduced  “  Neptune  drawn  by  Sea- 
Horses  with  a  Crown  on  his  Head;  six  Balloons  and  Lights,  a  grand  Pyramid  with  Flower-pots,  Pumps,  and  Water-Rockets,  and  a 
grand  regulated  Piece  in  'he  centre  of  the  machine  consisting  of  six  mutations.  Mercury  will  descend  from  Jupiter  with  a  Message 
to  Neptune;  and  to  conclude  with  a  grand  Mine.”  The  vocal  performers  were  Mrs.  Sibilla  Pinto,  a  German,  the  first  wife  of  Thomas 
Pinto,  and  Master  Mattocks;b  and  the  Price  of  Admission  continued  at  One  Shilling,  excepting  on  the  Engineers’  night,  August 
30th,  when  the  Tickets  were  Is.  6d.  each. 

1752,  June  9th.  “  Cuper’s  Gardens.  This  Evening  will  be  a  Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick.  In  particular  Two 
Songs  to  be  sung  by  Miss  Maria  Bennett,  the  words  from  the  Inspector,  set  to  Music  by  Lewis  Granom,  Esq.  After  which  will  be 
the  Grand  Collection  of  Fireworks  which  were  exhibited  in  Honour  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Birth  Day,  consisting 
of  a  beautiful  Dodecaedron  ;  an  occasional  Song  to  be  sung  by  every  true  Lover  of  Liberty,  and  the  present  happy  Establishment, 
&c.  See.  As  these  Firewoiks  have  gained  such  universal  applause,  they  will  be  continued  till  farther  notice.  The  Doors  to  be  Open’d 
at  Five  the  Musick  to  begin  at  Six.  Admission  One  Shilling.” — August  19th,  “  For  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Clitherow,  Real  Engineer 
to  Cu  per  s  Gardens,  at  the  Request  of  Several  Persons  of  Distinction;  will  be  perform’d  a  Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Musick,  the  vocal  part  by  Miss  Maria  Bennett;  and  to  conclude  with  the  Grandest  Collection  of  Italian  Fireworks  ever  yet  exhibi¬ 
ted.  J  lekets  Is.  6d.  each,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Clitherow’s  house,  in  Rose  and  Crown  Court,  Moorfields.”* — The  extremely  dissolute 
character  of  many  of  the  public  places  of  entertainment  of  London  at  this  period,  was  the  origin  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1752,  the  25th  year  of  George  II.  cap.  26,  entitled,  “  an  Act  for  the  better  preventing  thefts  and  robberies,  and  for  regulating  places 
of  public  Entertainment,  and  punishing  persons  keeping  disorderly  houses.”  By  section  ii.  of  this  Statute  it  was  required  that  every 
house,  room,  garden,  or  other  place  kept  for  public  dancing  or  music,  or  other  public  entertainment  of  the  like  kind  within  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  or  twenty  miles  thereof,  should  be  under  a  license:  the  Act  to  take  place  from  December  1st, 
r  w  a  c^a,acter  Cuper  s  Gardens  appears  at  this  time  to  have  become  notoriously  dissolute,  since  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  Wednesday,  May  22nd,  1754d,  the  Widow  Evans  advertises  that  “  having  been  deny’d  her  former  Liberty  of  opening  her  Gardens 
as  usual,  through  the  malicious  representation  of  ill-ineaning  persons,  she  therefore  begs  to  acquaint  the  Public  that  she  hath  open’d 
them  as  a  Tavern  till  further  notice.  Coffee  and  Tea  at  any  hour  of  the  day.”  This  tavern  was  the  old  building  situate  near  the 
side  of  the  river,  called  the  Feathers,  a  view  of  which  is  engraven  in  the  third  of  the  annexed  Plates. 

It  is  most  probable  that  these  Gardens  were  never  afterwards  licensed;  but  in  1755  they  were  opened  by  Subscription,  which  was 
probably  only  fictitious,  for  Fifteen  private  evening  Concerts  and  Fireworks  at  one  guinea  each  person,  entitling  the  Subscriber  to  an 
engraved  ticket  admitting  two  persons.  The  first  concert  and  fireworks  were  to  take  place  on  Monday,  June  9th,  and  to  be  continued 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  till  the  number  was  completed;  none  to  be  admitted  without  Subscription-Tickets,  “  To  render  it  the 
most  mtei  esting  performance  of  the  kind,  the  Subscribers  have  engaged  a  most  complete  Band  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick, 
a  so  a  very  experienced  Engineer  to  exhibit  the  grandest  and  largest  Collection  of  entire  New  Fireworks  (some  particularly  adapted 
or  t  e  atei )  ever  seen  in.  those  or  any  other  Gardens  in  England  ;  and  in  order  to  display  them  to  a  greater  advantage,  they  have 
ei  ecte  a  very  elegant  new  Building  for  the  purpose.  Books  are  open’d  at  Mr.  Harper’s,  at  the  Haunch  of  Venison,  the  corner  of 
ve-i  ana  Lane,  Ludgate-street;  and  at  Mr.  Barnes’s,  at  the  Gazette,  fronting  the  Haymarket,  Pall  Mall.  Published  by  Order  of 


nf  Ai*  !her^ti0D  re[er,red  ^  wa®  tJie®P’endi,d  altegorical  Temple  ano  Fireworks  displayed  in  the  Green  Park  on  Thursday,  April  2?th,  1749,  in  commemoration  of  the  Peace 
Of  Aix-la-Obapel  e,  concluded  Nov  7th,  1748  ;  the  engravings  and  accounts  of  which  are  very  numerous  and  excellent.  * 

Villao-p  >»  -rnrl^Vnrri8^  ,se<^ueiJt  y  .  a  kiiow n  operatic  actor  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  where  he  was  the  original  performer  of  t(  Young  Meadows,”  in  ‘ •  Love  in  a 

as  a  «ino-pr  nnsKP -  n  imuor  »  ln  e  31  0  *!ie  *  »  anc*.’  though  in  contemporaneous  criticisms,  he  is  stated  to  have  had  very  little  claims  to  public  favour,  excepting 
of  Hnll  un  eX  reiDr  X* sweet  aa  s0  1  voice,  bis  execution  of  those  parts  in  general  procured  hjm  a  preference  to  the  best  of  foreign  artists.  He  married  the  daughter 

Halla“> a  veteran  performer  of  the  same  house,  an  excellent  actress,  and  an  agreeable  singer. 

blown  no  ' when  hi?widnw  destr.°.ved  an  exPlosion  of  gunpowder  about  the  year  1760,  when  several  lives  were  lost ;  and  on  Noy.  2nd,  1791,  it  was  again 

blown  her  son  and  three  daughters,  and  a  journeyman,  lost  their  lives.  «  Annual  Register,”  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  46  ‘Chronicle.  ’  ’  ^ 

it  Dear  to  Cuner’s  Stairs  is  a  tr-  .h!)361  S-,i  ^  6nS  °cculj®  lna  description  of  the  Palace  and  Parish  of  Lambeth,”  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  Aug.  1753,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  374. 
being  broken  were^not  sent  to  Ov-fbiA*  h  ,?  easaD  "'ll  s,  decorated  with  seveial  arbours,  and  remains  of  Roman  antiquities,  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  Arundel  Collection,  but 
music -warden  fireworks  and  nnhlic  »n’f  t-  !emove  .  'I1  .er  )el1  Aninnel  House  was  converted  into  a  street.  The  estate  belongs  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  but  has  been  letfora' 
°  ’  >  P  s  entertainment,  in  mutation  oi  \  auxball  Gardens ;  which  have  occasioned  also  the  like  mimic  attempts  near  most  great  towns.” 
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the  subscribers,  J.  B  Secretary.”  Public  Advertiser  Wednesday  May  28th.--  By  Susbcription.  At  Caper’s  Gardens  in  Commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  happy  Accession  of  King  George  to  the  Throne  of  Great  Britain.  On  Monday,  Jane  the  23rd,  will  be  perform’d  a  new 
Concert  of  Mustek.  After  which  will  be  displayed  from  a  new  transparent  elegant  Bnilding  the  Grand  Collection  of  Firework*  that 
was  exhibited  in  celebration  of  the  Birth-Day  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  great  Applause  And  as  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  same  Loyal  Spirit  will  distinguish  itself  and  be  farther  exerted  on  the  present  happy  occasion  there  will  be  so 
great  an  addition  to  the  Fire  Works  before  exhibited,  of  an  extraordinary  new  invention,  as  absolutely  to  render  it  the  largest  as  well 
as  the  most  entertaining  Collection  ever  seen  in  any  Garden  in  England.  The  Gardens  will  be  much  better  and  more  elegantly  lighted 
than  before,  and  a  better  attendance  of  waiters,  &c.  &c.  In  fine  nothing  in  expenee  or  care  will  be  omitted  in  celebratino- the  dav 
with  all  the  magnificence  and  decorum  it  requires.  The  Doors  to  be  Opened  after  Five  o’clock.”  August  2nd.  “  To  the  Subscribers 
who  were  present  at  Cuper’s  Gardens  on  Wednesday  last.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  I  am  extremely  sorry  you  should  meet  with  so 
great  a  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  Engagement  on  the  Water;  which  was  the  more  augmented  by  a  reason  of  so  late  an  expecta- 
'  on  •  But  on  my  word  it  was  neither  through  my  negligence  nor  want  of  ingenuity,  but  entirely  owing  to  part  of  the  machinery  for 
moving  the  Shipping  being  clogged  by  some  unaccountable  accident,  and  the  Powder  in  the  Ships  having  unfortunately  «0t  a  little 
damp.  Therefore  as  it  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made  of  this  kind  to  manage  so  many  in  number,  (and  consequently  attended  with 
the  greater  difficulty)  I  hope  you  will  be  so  considerate  as  to  postpone  your  opinion  until  a  farther  representation,  which  will  be  on  the 
11th  instant,  in  order  to  celebrate  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Augusta’s  Birthday;  when  there  will  be  a  Concert  of  Musick 
and  a  Grand  Collection  of  Fireworks,  by  Subscription ;  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  introduced  the  Engagement  on  the  Water  when 
I  doubt  not  of  making  ample  recompence  for  the  late  disappointment.  I  am,  with  due  regard,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  your  very 
humble  Servant,  B.  Clitherow.”  These  subscription-nights  terminated  on  Monday,  August  1  1th  ;  and  in  1757  it  is  announced  that 
“Cuper’s  Garden  is  now  opened  as  a  Tavern,  in  a  polite  and  genteel  taste;  where  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
good  attention.  Coffee  and  Tea  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Dinners  dressed  on  the  shortest  notice.”  The  house  was  continued  as  a 
tavern  through  1758,  and  on  August  30th,  1759,  there  was  a  Concert  given  for  a  single  night,1*  which  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
advertised  account  of  any  amusement  at  this  place. 

It  is  believed  by  Dr.  Ducarel  that  the  estate  comprising  Cuper’s  Gardens  was  given  by  the  Howard  Family  to  Jesus  College 
Oxford,  which  possesses  three  acres  of  land  here,  whereon  many  of  the  buildings  of  Messrs.  Mark  and  Henry  Beaufoy’s  Manufactory 
of  British  Winesb  were  erected  about  1786  ;  the  rent  for  which  amounted  to  about  1200/.  per  annum.  “  On  first  enterino-  the  yard  ” 
says  Pennant,  “two  vessels  rise  before  you  covered  at  the  top  with  a  thatched  dome;  and  between  them  is  a  circular  turret  includin’^ 
a  winding  staircase,  which  brings  you  to  their  summits,  which  are  above  24  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  these  conservatories  is  lull  o”f 
sweet  wine,  and  contains  58,109  gallons,  or  1815  barrels,  of  Winchester  measure.  Its  superb  associate  is  full  of  vinegar  to  the 
amount  of  56,799  gallons,  or  1774  barrels,  of  the  same  standard  as  the  former.  The  famous  Heidelberg  Tun  yields  to  even  the  last 
by  the  quantity  ot  40  barrels.  Beside  these  there  is  an  avenue  of  smaller  vessels  which  hold  from  32,500  to  16,974  o-allons  each  ’’ 
-“This  ground,”  adds  the  same  authority,  without  communicating  any  additional  information  which  might  have  been  easily  procured  at 
the  time,— “was  in  my  memory  the  scene  of  low  dissipation:  Here  stood  Cuper’s  Gardens,  once  noticed  for  its  firework*  and  the 
great  resort  of  the  profligate  of  both  sexes.”0  The  edifice  described  by  Pennant  is  that  represented  in  two  of  the  annexed  View*  and 
its  situation  was  over  the  square  piece  of  water,  about  the  north  end  of  the  south  plantation,  to  the  whole  width  of  which  it  extended 
It  is  sometimes  erroneously  described  as  the  same  building  as  that  used  for  the  Orchestra  of  Cuoer’s  Gardens,  but  this,  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  Plan,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  open  plantation  on  the  north:  and  the  structure  used  by  Messr.s  Beaufov  was  probably  the 
remains  of  the  edifice  appropriated  to  the  fireworks  erected  in  1750.  ’  r  J 

In  1809  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  incorporate  “the  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Strand  Bridge,”  and  for  enabling 
.them  to  buLJ  a  stone  bridge  from  some  part  of  the  Savoy  to  the  opposite  shore  at  Cuper’s  Bridie  in  Lambeth  :*1  the  first  stone  of 
vhich  was  laid  on  October  11th, 1811.  In  1813  another  Act  was  passed  for  enlarging  and  altering  the  powers  of  the  former  and  for 
making  roads  ;e  and  in  the  spring  of  1810  another  for  enabling  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  grant  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  of  the  land 
1  “  the  Prince’s  Meadow,”  containing  28  acres,  3  rods,  and  10  perches,  near  Cuper’s  Bridge,  part  of  the  Duchv  of  Cornwall  , 
of  the  ground  required  for  the  south  approach  to  the  Strand,  now  called  Waterloo  Bridge,  was  the  site  of  Cuper’s  Gardens 
^riuiiging  to  Messrs.  Beaufoy;  the  value  of  whose  short  lease,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  removing  their  old  works  and  establishing 
others,  was  estimated  by  a  jury  at  about  36,000/.  On  their  removal  to  South  Lambeth  about  1814,  the  buildiim  represented  in  t  he 
Plates  was  taken  down,  and  the  Waterloo  Road,  sixty  feet  in  width,  was  cut  through  the  three  acres  which  thev  had  occupied  and  the 
centre  of  Cuper’s  Gardens,  towards  the  Obelisks  The  erection  of  Waterloo  Bridge  was  also  the  cause  of  a  total  and  most  important 
alteration  in  this  part  of  Lambeth,  by  the  formation  of  numerous  new  roads  at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
ancient  marsh,  instead  of  the  circuitous  and  inconvenient  way  called  Narrow  Waif;  the  contrast  of  which  may  be  more  accurately 
observed  in  the  Plan  annexed,  wherein  are  exhibited  those  modern  improvements,  with  the  disposition  of  the  roads  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  1746.  A  farther  improvement  here  was  the  erection  of  one  of  the  new  Churches  appropriated  to  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  V  aterloo  Road,  beyond  the  southern  extremity  ot  Caper’s  Gardens;  a  representation  of  which  buildin°-  is  also 
given  on  the  first  of  the  annexed  Plates.  The  site  of  this  edifice  having  been  a  marsh  and  a  large  piece  of  water,  a  foundation'of  piles 
was  made  which  occupied  three  months;  but  the  First  Stone  was  laid  bv  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburv.  June  3ffib  1823  and  the 
Church  was  consecraied  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  Wednesday,  November  23d,  1824.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Bedford,  arid  the  estimated  expense  of  it  was  18,191/.  5s.;  the  interior  beitic 
capable  of  accomodating  2032  persons.  Ihe  structure  itself  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  erected  of  brick  with  stone  dressing” 
and  the  whole  of  the  western  end  is  occupied  by  a  portico,  with  six  Greek  Doric  columns,  supporting  an  entablature,  cornice,  and 
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“  Cuper’s  Gardens.  This  Day  will  be  a  Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick,  by  a  Select  number  of  Gentlemen  for  their 


Public  Advertiser,  August  30th,  1759, 

b  ‘‘  Historv  of  Lambeth,’’  p.  77.  “  History  of  Surrey,”  vol.  iii.  p.  481, 

*  “  Some  Account  of  London  ”  by  Thomas  Pennant.  Lond.  1791 . 4to.  pp.  33,  34. 
d  Stat,  49th  George  III.,  cap.  cxci.  Royal  Assent  20th  June,  1809. 
e  Stat.  53rd  George  III.,  cap.  clxxxiy.  Royal  AssentSnd  July,  1813. 

.  1  Stat-  50th  George  III.,  cap.  vi.  At  this  time  the  land  produced  to  the  lessees  a  rent  of  about  3,200?.:  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  existing  leases  which  had  five  ot 

six  years  to  come  it  was  calculated  to  produce  5,076  .  per  annum.  The  whole  was  taaen  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  John  Lett,  Timber-Merchants,  who  were  tenants  of  par: 
of  the  premises,  for  which  they  paid  a  fine  ot  55,000/.  Manning  ana  Bray  s  *‘  Hist,  of  Surrey, ”  vol.  iii.  p.  xli.  Appendix. 

g  By  the  formation  of  this  road  about  an  acre  was  left  between  it  and  the  other  ,ana  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  also  became  his  property  that  his  land  mi-dit  have 
a  frontage  to  the  road  which  without  it  he  would  not  have  possessed.  The  Strand  Bridge  Company  was  also  to  make  a  cross-road  from  Stamford  Street  over  the  Prince  s 
Meade  w  to  the  Surrey  Nevv  Roa.d,  through  the  i\,ew  Jun  Stables  at  the  foot  of  Westminster  Bridge,  to  nearly  opposite  Astley’s  Theatre,  Ibid.  This  is  the  present  York 
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„  ,  .it_  r _ ,1  •  ,1  „  Within  the  portico  the  western  end  is  guarded  by  antse,  or  double 

pediment  of  the  same,  wi  wrea  ,®  °  ;ntn  twostories  bv  a  plain  stone  band:  in  the  lower  division  there  are  five  door-ways,  and  above 
pilasters,  at  the  ang  es,  an  is  ivi  e  blank  and  the  centre  glazed.  The  north  and  south  sides  are  also  both  divided  into 

;=px ^-3  sS  isrHi  rws= Jcsssria 

taming  the  clock ;  that  above lit  of  two  wd  wmounled  by  a  globe  and  cross.  Around  the  whole  exterior 

^ ^31 Ween  the^ftch  and  the  new  voad  elevated  to  the  leva. 

of  Waterloo  Bridge ;  the  whole  of  which  area  te  9ide  of  the  Waterloo  Road,  stands  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 

In  the  c™  ™  °f ‘hej ate :  «  C«P«  » i”,e  and  erected  in  1823,  which  the  benevolent  Founder  did  not  live  to  see 
Children,  established  bj  •  •  •  ■  X  ^  p|  shews  tj,e  situation  of  the  ancient  sluice  by  which  the  streams  of 

completed.  On  the  eastern  side  ol  the  'Y“te  loo  B  dge  he  nan  s  e  ^  collected  and  discharged  into  the 

T,mme°US  TSXZZX? b  pC XT  the^ile 7 Ts  1  Tavern  of  the  Feathers,  belonging  to  Coper’s  Gardens  repre. 
ZSSh,  tlfe  third  of  the  pLent  View,  During  the  erection  of  the  W. t.erloo Bridgi “ 

emnloved  there  by  which  the  proprietor  realized  so  large  a  property,  as  to  enable  him  about  1818,  to  erect  the  very  lotty  edifice 
called  the  New  Feathers  ;  which  stands  three  stories  on  the  ground  below  the  Bridge,  and  rises  two  stories  above  the  level  of  the 
Wateroo  Road  The  site  of  the  old  Feathers  is  now  (May  1834)  a, timber-yard,  close  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  first  land-arch  of  the 
Waterloo  Bridge-  and  beside  it  is  a  private  dwelling-house  used  as  the  tavern  when  the  original  building  was  first  removed.  In 
concluding  these  notices  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Plan  also  shews  Curtis’s  Halfpenny  Hatch,  near  ^  me  street,  Lambeth,  for  the 
convenience  of ^asseno^rsffoin"’  from  that  place  to  Southwark.  In  Glover’s  Hatch,  somewhat  more  to  the  south,  the  celebrated  come- 
diM  Parsons  had  a  summer  retreat  which  he  called  Frog  Hall,  but  the  site  of  all  these  places  is  now  entirely  obliterated  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  old  wooden  houses  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bridge,  forming  Lime  Tree  and  Swan  Courts,  have  been  removed,  am  a 
spacious  opening  made  called  the  Belvidere  Road  leading  into  Pedlars  Acre. 


•  A  description  of  this  Church  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Carlos,  with  a  view,  is  inserted  in  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ”  for  May  1827,  vol.  xcvii.  part  1.  p.  SO). 
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ST.  GEORGE’S  STREET,  ST.  GEORGE’S  FIELDS,  SOUTHWARK. 

It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  public  pleasure  gardens  established  near  London,  were  those  attached  to  the  nrinv 
springs  of  mineral-water  surrounding  the  Metropolis,  called  Wells.  They  seem  to  have  appeared  first  at  the  time 
that  every  kind  of  dramatic  amusement  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression  ;  and  to  have  gradually  advanced  fr 
places  devoted  to  medicinal  purposes,  to  those  of  general  and  crowded  resort,  entertainment  dissipation  and 
depravity.  This  progress  was  evidently  both  easy  and  natural.  As  exercise  was  required  for  those  who  came  to’drink 
the  waters,  the  houses  of  the  various  Wells  had  always  a  piece  of  ground  attached  to  them,  which  was  planted  either 
as  a  lawn  or  garden  for  a  promenade ;  but  these  being  improper  for  the  many  showery  days  occurring  in  the  season 
for  taking  the  waters,  most  of  the  Springs  had  also  a  large  room  erected  for  the  same  purpose  upon”  the  increase  of 
their  patients.  As  the  greater  number  of  those  visitors  attended  on  certain  davs  only,  when  they  not  unfrequentlv 
took  breakfast  at  the  taverns  of  the  Wells,  by  way  of  receiving  the  waters  at  the  best  time,  early  in  the  moraine- .  J_ 
one  or  more  of  such  days  in  every  week  gradually  became  distinguished  as  public-breakfast  mornings  from  their  full 
attendance.  At  these  times  the  proprietors  at  length  ventured  to  introduce  music,  and  ultimately  dancino-  as  the 
age  and  manners  became  less  rigid ;  for  the  attractions  of  others  besides  those  who  came  for  the  benefit°’of  their 
health,  of  whom  a  small  sum  was  required  for  admission,  instead  of  the  stated  subscription  or  payment  for  drinkin  -r 
the  waters.  This  entertainment  was  afterwards  increased,  by  its  extension  to  the  evenings  of  the  public  days  •  when 
the  gardens  were  illuminated,  a  short  concert  and  ball  were  added,  and  sometimes  a  display  of  fireworks  To  these 
mixed  places  of  resort,  appear  to  have  suceeded  those  gardens  the  entertainments  of  which  were  almost  entirely  of  the 
iatter  character  ;  some  of  the  earliest  of  them  being  the  Spring-Gardens,  Vauxhall,  and  Cuper’s  Gardens-  an ‘account 
of  both  ot  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  work.  The  attractions  of  the  former  still  continue  •  but  the  amusements 
of  the  latter  appear  to  have  terminated  in  the  year  1759,  and  its  decline  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the  establish 
ment  of  Finch’s  Grotto  Gardens,  since  a  notice  of  their  being  opened  occurs  in  the  public  prints  of  the  year  following 
The  very  name  of  this  once-attractive  place  of  resort  is  at  the  present  time  almost  unknown  •  and  as  it  appear’ 
scarcely  ever  to  have  been  indicated  in  the  maps  of  the  Metropolis,  its  extent  is  to  be  ’ascertained  rather 
from  the  directions  contained  in  the  advertisements  of  it,a  and  from  the  imperfect  remembrance  of  such  of  its 
visitors  as  are  still  living,  than  from  any  accurate  delineation  of  the  spot.  The  ensuing  entirely  original  account 
however,  was  communicated  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson  more  than  ten  years  since,  from  more  than  one  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  place  and  its  history,  especially  from  one  of  Finch’s  Waiters,  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age  ;  and  it  has  been  altogether  amplified  by  materials  and  information  equally  authentic.  The  principal  site  of 
hinch  s  Grotto  Gardens,  appears  to  have  been  a  triangular  piece  of  land  forming  the  western  side  of  St  Georae’s 
Street,  Southwark  ;  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  road  called  Dirty  Lane,  and  on  the  north  by  a  vinegar-vard  in 
Lombard-street,  and  the  extremity  of  St.  Saviours  Parish. b  For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  conversion  of 
this  spot  into  a  place  of  entertainment,  it  is  represented  in  the  old  Plans  of  London  as  beino-  occupied  bv  gardens  • 
which,  together  with  the  extent  of  the  premises,  their  convenient  enclosure,  and  their  very  close  vicinitv  to  the 
Metropolis,  was  probably  the  reason  of  the  establishment  of  Finch’s  Grotto.  The  name  was  partly  derived  from 
that  of  the  proprietor,  a  Herald-Painter,  who  inherited  the  house  and  grounds  from  an  aunt  named  Topham  •  and 
partly  from  a  Grotto  which  he  made  over  a  medicinal  spring  of  some  reputation,  which  rose  in  the  grounds  not  far 
from  the  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  Grotto  was  a  fountain  playing  over  artificial  embankments,  and  formirm  a 
natural  and  beautiful  cascade  ;  the  whole  spot  being  planted  with  ever-greens  and  shrubs,  whilst  lofty  trees  were  dis 
persed  through  the  other  parts  of  the  gardens.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  stood  an  orchestra,  containing  an 
organ  built  by  Pike,  of  Bloomsbury;  and  there  was  also  a  large  octagonal  music-room,  for  the  promenade  °and 
concert  on  wet  evenings,  elegantly  decorated  with  paintings  and  festoons  of  flowers :  on  one  side  of  it  was  erected  an 
orchestra,  which  did  not  come  forward  into  the  room.  The  gardens  likewise  contained  a  long  ranae  of  tea-rooms 
On  the  front  of  the  tavern  attached  to  the  Gardens,  appeared  the  words  “  Licensed  Pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament^ 

1  wenty-fifth  of  King  George  the  Second  ;  and  in  such  reputation  was  this  house,  that  the  two  Members  of  Par- 
Iiament  for  Southwark  used  to  give  at  it  their  annual  dinner  to  their  constituents.  The  Borough  Assembly  was 
also  held  there  during  the  winter,  when  the  organ  was  removed  from  the  orchestra  into  the  great” room  above  and 
occasional  singing  introduced ;  whilst  card-tables  were  laid  out  in  another  apartment.  A  lodge  of  Free-Masons 
and  a  Club  composed  of  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the  vicinity,  were  likewise  established  at  the  Grotto-house’ 
.Such  being  the  imperfect  description  of  this  place  now  preserved,  the  ensuing  are  some  particulars  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  there,  derived  from  the  contemporaneous  public  prints. 


1 7 60.  May  l/th. 

George’s  Street,  near 
Grotto  and  Gardens.” — Daily  Advertiser. 


“Finch’s  Grotto  and  Gardens  are  now  open’d  for  the  reception  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  at  the  upper  end  of  St 
-Dr7/lcJertit  ^ ‘S  a  from  Falcon-stairs  thro’  Bandy-leg  Walk,  which  leads  dfrectly  to  the  said 


Lad 


.*  “  A  boat  t0  be  lia<I  ai>y  h°ur  of  the  Night,  at  the  Falcon,  near  BlackftW  Bridge  ;  and  the  Coach-way  is  by  Blackman  Street”  «  a„  ,  o  „  , 

as  chuse  to  come  by  water,  will  please  to  observe  that  Mason’s  Stairs  are  the  nearest  to  the  Gardens.  The  fare  from  West™  inf, »  n  •  fach  ifenlemfn 
is  Is.  Qd  ”  19th  June  1771.—“  Those  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  intend  honouring  Mr.  Williams  with  their  Company  will  nleasp  tnt  l  Brid.!fe  ia3rf'  Th®  c,,a,,h  Fuie 

the  Gardens  from  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  is  opposite  to  St.  George’s  Bun-House  in  the  New  Road  /and  ’a  common  einr&iicITnV^r  '  if  Co“ch;roa‘I  ,t0 
George  s  Fields  ’  ldth  Aug.  1772.  ’  common  entrance  to  the  Gardens  is  from  St. 
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&titogra#0  of  &mta  BouUeti, 

DURING  HER  IMPRISONMENT  IN  THE  TOWER. 

The  tradition  of  the  Tower  is,  that  the  Sculpture,  of  which  our  Engraving  is  a  reduced  fac-simile,  is  the  Autograph 
of  the  unfortunate  Anna  Boullen.  It  appears  in  the  Hall  of  the  Regalia  House,  upon  a  large  and  massive  stone. 
The  Arms,  beneath,  have  so  completely  crumbled  away,  as  to  be  utterly  inexplicable.  We  observe,  however,  that 
this  ill-fated  Lady,  even  in  her  prison  hours,  indulged  her  affection  toward  the  cruel  Henry  ;  of  which  this 
Inscription  presents  a  touching  and  melancholy  proof.  Her  own  name  is  joined  with  his  initial,  and  the  Rose  and 
Thistle,  the  emblems  of  his  sovereignty.  Could  he  have  beheld  her  in  this  sorrowful  and  solitary  labour,  would  he 
have  felt  any  returning  kindness  ?  We  fear  not. 


SJitgcriptfottg  ou  tljc  4*Tofltu-platf3  of  tf)£  0ai*I  of  Utlttiat iiocfc,  HovO  33alittf  tlito* 

anti  ItovO  3loPat, 

WHO  WERE  EXECUTED  ON  TOWER  HILL  IN  THE  YEARS  1746  AND  1747. 

After  the  execution  of  the  Rebel  Lords,  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and  Lovat,  their  remains  were  buried  in  the 
Tower  Chapel,  very  near  the  great  door.  For  several  years  the  exact  spot  of  their  interment  was  unknown,  though, 
as  has  been  said,  it  long  continued  an  object  of  curiosity.  A  stone,  cut  with  two  ovals  and  one  lozenge,  was  observed 
on  the  pavement  of  the  chapel ;  but  none  understood  its  meaning,  till  a  few  years  ago,  when,  on  opening  a  grave  in  that 
spot,  three  Coffin-plates  were  found,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  these  unfortunate  Lords.  The  mystery  of  the  stone 
was  then  developed  •,  the  two  ovals  denoted  the  interment  of  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino,  and  the  square  that 
of  Lord.  Lovat.  Not  any  trace  of  coffins  or  bones  could  be  found  ;  and  Lovat’s  plate,  which  is  of  lead ,  is  almost  con¬ 
sumed  with  damp  and  time.  The  other  two  are  of  pewter. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  line  drawn  through  the  ovals  appears  to  have  ended  there,  and  to  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  lengthened  for  the  addition  of  the  lozenge.  Lovat  was  executed  some  months  after  hi3  ill-fated  confederates. 

Probably  it  will  never  be  known  who  placed  on  their  graves  this  hieroglyphic  ;  a  ft  iep,d  could,  scarcely  have 
obtained  the  requisite  access  to  the  Tower  Chapel ;  and  the  Government,  if  desirous  to  conceal  the  spot,  had  no 

occasion  for  any  mysterious  token.  o  ,'r  />•  ;  .  1.  '  ■ 


THE  COFFIN  PLATES  OF  the  REBEL  LORB S.TOO  WERE  EXECUTED  OX  TOWER  HILL  1746  &1747. 


WXr.TO.NSO.NT’S  L  cySTDINA.  TUAST  K  ATA . 
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Zijt  jHmtument  ot  iUnXion : 

ON  FISH  STREET  HILL,  IN  THE  WARD  OF  BRIDGE- WITH  IN. 


W  ithout  attempting  to  decide,  or  even  to  enter  into,  tlie  discussion  as  to  wlietlier  tlie  T  npists  were  tlie  real 
authors  of  the  Great  Fire  in  1666;  or  whether  it  broke  out  from  some  obscure  and  unintended  cause,  and,  aided 
by  an  extraordinarily  dry  season,  a  favourable  wind,  narrow  streets,  and  wooden  buildings,  by  the  permission  of 
Providence  spread  its  ravages  over  the  whole  City: — without  attempting  to  determine  this,  it  will  be  most  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  to  state  that  this  splendid  Column  was  erected  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  to  commemorate  that  destruction,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  entirely  attributable  to  the 
emissaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  earliest  notice  of  the  Monument  now  extant,  is  contained  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Rebuilding  of  London,  19th  Charles  II.,  1667,  Chap.  3,  Sect.  xxix. ;  entitled,  “A 
Pillar  to  be  set  up  in  memory  of  the  Fire.” — “  And  the  better  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  dreadful  visitation, 
be  it  farther  enacted,  that  a  Column  or  Pillar  of  brass  or  stone,  be  erected,  on,  or  as  near  unto  the  place  where 
the  said  Fire  so  unhappily  began,  as  conveniently  may  be,  in  perpetual  remembrance  thereof ;  with  such  an 
Inscription  thereon,  as  hereafter  by  the  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  in  that  behalf  be  directed.” — By  the  Act 
of  the  22nd  of  Charles  II.,  1670,  Chap.  11.,  Sect,  lxiii.,  Art.  15,  the  Parishes  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  and 
St.  Margaret,  New  Fish  Street,  are  ordered  to  be  united ;  and  the  site  of  the  latter  Church  was  fixed  upon,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Fish  Street  Hill,  as  the  spot  where  the  intended  Monument  should  stand,  on  account  of  its 
immediate  vicinity  to  that  where  the  Fire  commenced,  part  of  it  being  only  about  130  feet  distant. 

In  the  year  following  this  stupendous  work  was  begun,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  inscription  upon  the  Pillar 
itself;  and  recorded  in  the  MS.  memoranda  of  the  Wren  family,  belonging  to  and  cited  by  Mr.  Elmes:  “1671 
ad  1677,  Structuram  Column®  Coloss®  speculatori®  Londinensis,  ex  Ordine  Dorico,  inehoavit  et  perficit.”a  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  several  years  after  its  recorded  completion,  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  mentions  this 
structure  as  still  in  progress:  “1681,  5th  May.  Came  to  dine  with  me, — Sir  Christopher  Wren,  now  building 
the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Column  in  memory  of  the  City’s  conflagration  ;  and  he  was  in  hand  with 
the  building  of  50  Parish  Churches.  A  wonderful  genius  had  this  incomparable  person.”  The  work  was 
certainly  much  longer  in  progress  than  was  ever  contemplated,  and  the  delay  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  previous  deficiency  of  Portland  Stone,  of  quality  and  dimensions  proper  for  the  edifices  then  erecting  in  the 
City.  To  remedy  this  want  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  already  laid  a  complaint  before  the  King  in  Council,  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  dated  Whitehall,  May  4th,  1669,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  any  more  stone  from 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  without  his  permission  as  Surveyor- General.”11 

The  Act  of  Parliament  already  cited  shews  that  the  form  of  a  Column  was  always  proposed  to  be  that  of  the 
memorial  of  the  Great  Fire  ;  but  many  alterations  were  made  from  the  original  design  and  model,  and  even 
from  those  appointed  to  be  executed,  in  the  course  of  its  erection.  Such  subsequent  improvements  were  usual  in 
the  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren;  and  none  of  his  previous  designs  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  the  present 
Monument.  In  the  collection  of  his  Drawings  in  the  Library  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  is  one  of  this 
edifice,  which  represents  it  with  flames  of  gilded  bronze  issuing  from  the  apertures  of  the  shaft,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  Rostral  Columns,  the  apex  being  surmounted  by  a  phenix  of  the  same.  It  is  well  known  also, 
that  the  architect  once  proposed  to  erect  on  the  summit  a  colossal  gilded  brass  statue  of  Charles  II.  ;c  some 
curious  particulars  concerning  which  are  contained  in  the  following  document,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  Upcott,  of  the  London  Institution. 


a  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  with  a  brief  view  of  the  Progress  of  Architecture  in  England ,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I  to  the  end  of  the  \lth  Century  ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Authentic  Documents.  By  Jas.  Elmes,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Architect.  Lond.  1823,  4to.  p.  286,  note  ||. 

b  Ibid.  p.  269,  and  note  Parentalia  :  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  the  Wrens.  Compiled  by  Christopher,  son  of  the  Architect,  and  published  by  his  grandson, 
Stephen  Wien,  Esq.  Edited  by  Jos.  Ames,  Lond.  1750.  fol.  pp.  321,  322. 

c  As  founder  of  the  new  City,  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  columns  which  terminated  in  statues  of  the  Cssars.  Another  figure  proposed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for 
the  summit  of  the  Monument  was  that  of  a  female  “  crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  sword,  and  cap  of  maintenance,  with  other  ensigns  of  the  City’s  grandeur  and  re-erection. ” 
Parentalia,  322.—There  was  a  large  whole-sheet  engraving  of  the  former  design  published  by  Sir  Christopher’s  son,  entitled,  Columns  Londinensis  :  Qua  Sol  Majorem  non 
vidit. — Inter  admiranda  artis  Paternse  Monuments  Monumentum  AEre  perennius,  AEreis  formis  (quo  latius  innotescat)  adumbrari  curavit  Christophorus  a  Christophoro  Wren.” 
N.  Hawksmoor,  Delin.  1723.  H.  Hulseberg,  Sculps.  In  this  print  the  cippus  of  the  column  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Charles  II.  in  a  Roman  habit,  with  the  present 
termination  represented  on  a  scroll  suspended  at  the  side  :  the  former  being  described  in  the  Latin  references  as  the  statue  of  King  Charles,  designed  according  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  architect ;  and  the  latter  as  a  badly-turned  brazen  urn  set  upon  the  Column,  and  forced  upon  the  architect  in  opposition  to  his  wish.  Small  figures  of  the 
Monument  and  Trajan’s  Pillar  for  comparison  of  their  relative  size  appear  upon  a  terrace  in  the  back  ground. 

In  the  Sloanian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  5238,  Article  103,  is  entitled,  “  Drawings  and  Designs  relating  to  Architecture,  Draughts  of  the  River  Thames  and 
Wharfs,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Hooke,  Roe,  and  others  and  they  also  include  several  sketches  in  Indian-ink  of  original  designs  for  the  Monument,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
descriptive  list.  No.  69  lettered  “  Cheapside  Obelise  a  square  pyramidal  stone  column,  92  feet  high,  and  5  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter,  resting  upon  four  gilded  dragons, 
surmounted  at  the  top  by  a  gilded  ornament  supporting  an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  altogether  12  feet  in  height.  Below  the  dragons  is  a  square  base  of  12  feet, 
ornamented  with  a  panel,  and  surrounded  by  gilded  rails,  and  beneath  a  plinth  of  lb-J  feet.  Against  the  eagle  is  written  “  halfe  soe  bigge;”  and  against  the  dragons  “  not 
halfe  soe  bigge.” — No.  70.  An  urn  standing  on  a  circular  base,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  City,  holding  a  sword  elevated  in  her  right  hand  and  resting  tier  left  on  an, 

oval  shield  of  the  arms  of  London  :  the  base  is  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  railing,  and  contains  a  door. — No.  71.  A  flaming  urn  for  the  top  of  the  Monument. _ No.  72. 

A  broad  urn,  or  sarcophagus,  at  the  corners  of  which  are  dragons  supporting  the  City  arms,  and  in  the  centre  side  appear  the  Royal  arms  and  supporters,  all  in  rich  cartoucn- 
shields,  somewhat  resembling  those  which  are  carved  above  the  square  base  of  the  present  Monument. — No.  73.  A  square  pyramidal  column  rising  out  of  flames  with  the  City 
dragons,  on  a  broad  urn-shaped,  or  sarcophagus,  base. — No.  74.  A  similar  design  elevated  on  two  steps  ;  the  capital  surmounted  by  a  phenix  in  profile,  rising  out  of  flames  s 
the  whole  51-^  feet  high. — Nos.  75,  76.  Six  sections  of  the  present  Monument,  the  stairs,  base,  &c.,  drawn  with  a  pen. —No.  77.  A  large  pen-drawing,  highly  finished,  of  an 
intended  gallery,  meta,  and  cippus,  for  the  present  column  ;  the  upper  ornament  being  a  globe  with  three  flames  issuing  from  the  top  of  it.  The  iron- work  of  the  gallery 
represents  thunderbolts. — No.  78  A  large  pen-drawing  of  the  whole  of  the  present  Monument,  very  carefully  executed,  on  a  scale  of  five  feet  to  an  inch.  The  gallery  is 
plain,  and  the  top  is  crowned  with  a  globe  having  four  flames  issuing  from  the  sides,  and  five  more  above. — Another  design  is  mentioned  in  the  Parentalia,  p.  322,  consisting 
ot  a  pillar  of  somewhat  less  proportion  than  that  which  was  erected,  “  viz.”  says  that  work,  “  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  after  a  peculiar  device  :  for  as  the  Romans  expressed  Dy 
relievo  on  the  pedestals  and  round  the  shafts  of  their  commas,  the  history  of  buch  actions  and  incident  as  were  intended  to  be  thereby  commemorated ;  so  this  monument  oi 


1  IS 


“In  pursuance  of  an  Order  of  the  Comittee  for  City  Landes,  I  doe  heerw.th  offer  the  several!  designes  which  some  monthes  since 

shewed  His  Estie  for  his  approbation,  who  was  then  pleased  to  thinke  a  large  Ball  of  metall  gilt  would  be  most  agreeable  in  regard  it  would 

gme  an  Ornament  to  the  Town,  at  a  very  great  distance ;  not  that  His  Majest.e  disliked  a  Statue ;  and  if  any  proposal  of  this  sort  be  more 

aCCe?'fL* lL\h  bin  commend  aTargeStalue, Tearing  much  dignitie^rth  it^  and  that  which  would  be  more  val  lew  able  in  the  eyes  of  Forreiners 
ind  strangers  It  hath  been  proposed  to  cast  such  an  one  in  Brasse  of  twelve  foot  high  for  lOOOlbs.  I  hope  (if  it  be  allowed)  we  may  fane l  those 
S  30c  ,  a  figure  for  that  mony  of  fifteen  foot  high,  which  will  suit  the  greatnesse  of  the  Pillar  and  is  (as  I  take  it)  the  largest  at  this  day 
extant  and  this  would  undoubtedly  bee  the  noblest  finishing  that  can  be  found  answerable  to  soe  goodly  a  worke,  in  all  men  s  judgements 
extant  and  x  foot  diameter,  cast  in  several  peeces  with  the  Flames  and  gilt,  may  be  well  done,  with  the  iron-worke  and  fixing, 

for  3501bs  ;  and  this  will  be  the  most  acceptable  of  any  thing  inferior  to  a  Statue,  by  reason  of  the  good  appearance  at  a  distance,  and  becausd 

0116  Ph^em^was1  a^fire^thougl^of)1 * *  and 'is^he* ornament  in  the  wooden  modell  of  the  pillar  which  I  caused  to  be  made  before  it  was 
becun  but  upon  second  thoughtef  I  rejected  it,  because  it  will  be  costly,  not  easily  understood  at  that  h.ghth,  and  worse  understood  at  a 
distance  •  and  lastly  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  sayle  the  spread  winges  will  carry  in  the  winde. 

d^tance  and  tasty  y  sllbstantiall,  well-forged  worke,  there  being  no  need  at  that  distance,  of  filed  worke  ;  and  I  suppose, 

(for  I  cannot  exactly  guesse  the  weight)  it  may  be  well  performed  and  fixed,  according  to  a  good  designe,  for  four  score  and  ten  poundes,  including 

painting.  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  consideration  WREN  •' 

*  juiy  28th,  1675.  Endorsed  “  Report  Sr  Xfer  Wren  concerning  the  Monument.  •  vv 


The  edifice  was  at  length  finished,  and  received  the  very  appropriate  and  emphatic  name  of  The  Monument, 
Its  well-known  form  is  that  of  a  fluted  column,  of  the  Doric  Order,  exceeding,  however  the  established,  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  Order,  by  one  module,  or  semi-diameter  ;a  standing  on  a  Palladian  pedestal,  40  feet  in  height  and 
about  21  feet  square,  rising  out  of  a  plinth  27  feet  square.  On  the  abacus  at  the  top  is  an  iron  balcony  sur¬ 
rounding  a  moulded  cylinder,  supporting  a  flaming  vase  of  gilded  bronze  ;  the  entire  height  of  which  from  the 
pavement  is  202  feet,  a  space  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  spot  eastward  where  the  Great  hire  first  broke  out : 
thus  presenting  not  only  the  loftiest  but  the  finest  isolated  column  in  the.  world.b  The  shaft  consists  of  forty 
courses  of  stone  in  height,  and  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  pillar  within,,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  base  is 
15  feet,  and  it  forms  a  staircase  containing  34o  steps  of  black  marble,  10^  inches  broad,  with  6  inches  risers, 
lighted  by  four  series  of  seven  loopholes,  and  a  large  ornamented  oval  window  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
furnished  with  niches  for  seats.  This  leads  to  the  outside  gallery,  which  is  lined  with  copper,0  from  which 
a  most  beautiful  arid  extensive  prospect  is  obtained  over  the  City  and  the  River  Thames.  A  short  second 
flight  of  stone  stairs  guarded  by  a  door,  lead  into  the  flaming  urn  as  above.  On  the  western  side,,  or  front  ot 
the  pedestal,  is  the  large  allegorical  sculpture  represented  in.  the  annexed  Engraving,  executed  in  alto  and 
basso-relievo  by  Cains  Gabriel  Cibber;  commemorative  of  the  destruction  and  restoration  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  first  figure  on  the  left  is  intended  to  express  London  lying  disconsolately  upon  her  ruins,  with  the 
insignia  of  her  Civic  grandeur,  partly  buried  beneath  them.  Behind  her  is  Time  gradually  raising  her  up 
again,  by  whose  side  stands  a  female  figure,  typical  of  Providence,  pointing  with  a  sceptre  formed  ot  a  winged 
hand  enclosing  an  eye,  to  the  angels  of  peace  and  plenty  seated  on  the  descending  clouds.  Opposite  the  City,  on  an 
elevated  pavement,  stands  the  effigy  ot  Charles  II.  in  a  Roman  habit,  advancing  to  her  aid  attended  by  the 
Sciences,  holding  a  terminal  figure  of  Nature,  Liberty  waving  a  hat,d  and  Architecture  bearing  the  instruments 
of  design  and  the  plan  of  the  new  City.  Behind  the  King  stands  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,6  attended  by 
Fortitude  leading  a  lion,  and  Justice  hearing  a  laurel  coronet.  Under  an  arch  beneath  the  raised  pavement  on 
which  these  figures  stand,  appears  Envy  looking  upward,  emitting  pestiferous  flames,  and  gnawing  a  heart- 
Eleven  of  the  preceding  figures  are  sculptured  in  alto-relievo  ;  whilst  the  back  ground  represents  in  basso-relievo,  the 


the  conflagration  and  resurrection  of  London  was  represented  by  a  pillar  in  flames  ;  the  flames  blazing  from  the  loopholes  of  the  shaft,  which  were  to  give  light  to  the  stairs 
within,  were  figured  in  brass-work  gilt,  and  on  the  top  was  a  phenix  rising  from  her  ashes  of  brass  gilt  likewise.”  A  whole-sheet  engraving  of  probably  this  design  was 
executed  by  Hulseberg,  and  “  Printed  for  Samuel  Harding  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,”  &c.,  representing  a  pillar,  with  a  single  long  flame  blazing  upward  from  every  loophole. 
The  gallery  is  surrounded  by  a  rail  formed  of  fireballs  and  thunderbolts,  and  it  encloses  a  square  cippus  crowned  with  a  broad  urn  and  a  phenix  rising  out  of  fire.  On  tlm  base 
is  a  sheet  or  mantle  stretched  out,  with  a  representation  of  the  burning  of  London  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  plate  are  compartments  containing  small  figures  of  the  Trajan. 
Pillar  and  Rostral  Column  of  Duilius. 

1  Parentalia,  p.  324. 

b  As  the  respective  measures  of  the  classical  columns  of  antiquity  are  contained  in  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  own  inscription  for  the  Monument  inserted  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  the  reader  will  probably  be  gratified  by  having  the  means  ot  comparing  the  height  of  this  pillar  with  the  altitude  of  several  of  the  principal  buildings  and  columns  of 
the  world,  also  celebrated  for  their  elevation. — Egyptian.  Cleopatra’s  Needles  at  Alexandria,  66  feet,  formed  of  a  single  stone,  7  feet  square  at  the  base  :  the, Obelisk  ot 
Heliopolis  67  j  feet,  the  base  6  feet  broad,  also  formed  of  a  single  stone  :  the  Sistine  Egyptian  Obelisk  at  Rome,  88  feet,  also  formed  of  a  single  stone  :  Pompey’s  Pillar  at 
Alexandria,  from  base  to  capital  88|  feet,  the  shaft  being  formed  of  a  single  stone  8  feet  in  diameter;  but  the  height  was  originally  greater,  when  the  column  was  surmounted 
by  an  urn  or  a  statue  — Italian.  The  Garisenda  Leaning  Tower  at  Bologna,  130  feet,  inclining  8  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular;  the  Leaning  Tower  at  Pisa,  about  150  feet, 
inclining  15  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular :  the  Campanile  at  Venice,  330  feet,  the  ascent  being  by  a  spiral  inclined  plane  without  steps  :  the  Asinelli  Leaning  Tower  at  Bologna, 
350  feet,  ascended  by  500  steps,  and  hanging  3^-  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular :  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  43?ij  feet  r  the  Spire  of  Antwerp  Cathedral, 
466  feet,  the  gallery  of  the  tower  being  ascended  by  622  steps.— French.  The  Triumphal  Column  at  the  Fontaine  au  Chatelet  at  Paris,  52  feet  in  the- shaft :  the  Column  of 
Henry  II  by  the  Halle  au  Ble,  95  feet :  the  late  Column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  138  French  feet,  including  the  pedestal  and  statue  of  Napoleon  :  the  Tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la 
Boucherie,  155  feet  from  the  street  to  the  balcony,  with  a  figure  of  St.  James  of  30  feet  more. — English.  The  Phenix  Column,  Phenix  Park,  Dublin,  30  feet :  Column  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  visit  of  King  George  IV.  to  Ireland,  30  feet ;  Obelisk  in  Newtown  Park,  County  Dublin,  50  feet :  Governor  Walker’s  Monument,  Londonderry,  80  feet  in 
the  shaft :  Nelson’s  Pillar,  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  121  feet  3  inches  :  the  Wellington  Obelisk,  Phenix  Park,  Dublin,  205  feet. — Nelson’s  Monument  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  108  feet  ithe  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  115  feet. - The  North  Foreland  Lighthouse,  63  feet :  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  100  feet :  the  Royal  Column  at  Devonport,  22  feet,. 

exclusive  of  a  colossal  figure  of  the  King  ;  ll)3  feet  including  the  foundation  in  the  rock  beneath  :  the  Pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  163  feet :  the  tower  of  the  late  Fonthill  Abbey,. 

Wiltshire,  276  feet  from  ihe  floor  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles. - The  Duke  of  York’s  Column,  Carlton  Terrace,  London,  1 24  feet,  exclusive  of  the  figure,  which  is  14  feet  more  -r 

the  whole  height  from  the  Park  beneath  is  156  feet,  and  the  gallery  is  ascended  by  1 69  steps  ;  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  340  feet. 

c  A  small  and  very  rudely  executed  western  view  of  the  Monument  was  etched  upon  a  piece  of  this  copper,  formed  into  a  circulur  plate,  2  inches  in  diameter;  on  the 
reverse  of  which  is  the  following  inscription  : — “  The  Monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  whose  height  is  202  feet,  was  set  up  in  remembrance  of  the  terrible  Fire  in  lli66  :  it 
consumed  89  Churches,  many  public  structures,  1320  )  dwelling  Houses  :  of  26  Wards  it  utterly  destroyed  15,  and  left  8  others  shattered  and  half  burnt  :  the  ruins  of  tne  City 
were  436  Acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  side  to  the  Temple  Church,  and  from  the  N.  E.  Gate  along  the  City  Wall  to  Holbourn  Bridge.  This  piece  of  Copper  was 
brot  from  the  top  of  the  same  Monument  by  J.  S.  in  the  year  1756,  and  Engraved  Augt  1780.” 

d  In  Edward  Hatton’s  New  View  of  London,  I  708,  8vo.  Vol.  i.  p.  55,  it  is  observed,  that  this  figure  of  Liberty  referred  to  the  civic  freedom  given  to-  those  who  wrought 
for  three  years  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  City.  The  privilege,  however,  really  was  that  foreigners,  or  non-freemen,  might  have  the  same  liberty  of  working  at  the  rebuilding  in 
all  their  trades  and  professions  as  actual  freemen  ;  for  the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  passing  the  act  above  referred  to,  1667,  and  afterwards  until  the  City  should  be 
finished.  If  they  completed  the  former  term  they  were  to  retain  the  same  privilege  for  life,  19-th  Charles  11.,  Chap.  iii. ,  Sect.  18. 

,  e  Both  the  editions  of  Strype’s  Stow’s  Surrey  of  London,  printed  in  1720  and  1754,  describe  this  figure  as  “  the  Duke  of  York  with  a  garland  in  one  hand  to  crown  the- 
rising  City,”  which  is  also  repeated  in  the  first  impression  of  Maitland’s  History  of  London,  1739,  p.  4  10  ;  but  in  Entick’s  edition  of  the  latter  work,  1772,  Vol.  li.  p  837,  it 
is  explained  to  be  “  Mars  with  a  chaplet  in  Ins  hand,  an  emblem  that  an  approaching  honourable  peace  would  be  the  consequence  of  war.”  This  explanation,  however,  is  also 
to  Oe  iouud  as  early  as  1708,  in  Hatton’s  New  View  of  Loudon,  Vol.  i.  p.  56. 
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Fire  of  London,  with  the  consternation  of  the  citizens  on  the  left-hand,  and  the  Rebuilding  of  it  upon  the  right? 
with  labourers  at  work  upon  unfinished  houses.  Immediately  above  this  sculpture  the  cornice  of  the  pedestal  is 
finriched  with  a  series  of  far  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  carvings,  of  festoons,  the  Royal  and  City  Arms, 
trophies,  insignia,  and  at  each  angle  a  Dragon,  as  the  Civic  supporters.  The  latter  were  carved  by  Edward 
Pierce,  jun.  and  cost  £50  each. 

The  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  occupied  with  Inscriptions,  also  expressive  of  the  City’s  destruc¬ 
tion  and  restoration,  which  are  engraven  in  their  original  characters  and  language,  in  the  second  of  the  Plates 
attached  to  this  account :  and  the  Translations  of  them  are  as  follow: 


ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE. 

In  the  Year  of  Christ,  1666,  the  Fourth  day  of  the  Nones  of  September,8  at  the  distance  of  202  feet  eastward  from  hence,  which  is  the 
height  of  this  Column,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  which,  driven  by  a  high  wind,  laid  waste  not  only  the  adjacent  parts,  but 
places  very  remote,  with  incredible  noise  and  fury:  it  consumed  89  Churches,  the  Gates,  the  Guildhall,  Public  Structures,  Hospitals,  Schools, 
Libraries,  a  vast  number  of  stately  edifices,  13,200  Dwelling-houses,  400  Streets:  of  26  Wards  it  utterly  destroyed  15,  and  left  eight  others 
shattered  and  half  burned.  The  ruins  of  the  City  were  436  acres  ;  and  extended  hence  from  the  Tower  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  to  the 
Temple  Church;  and  thence  from  the  north-east,  along  the  City  Wall,  to  the  head  of  the  Fleet  Ditch.  Towards  the  labours  and  fortunes  ot 
the  Citizens  it  was  fatal,  but  harmless  towards  their  lives:  That  it  might  in  all  things  resemble  the  Last  Conflagration  of  the  World. 

The  destruction  was  rapid  ;  for  within  a  short  space  of  time  the  same  City  was  seen  most  flourishing  and  reduced  to  nothing. 

On  the  Third  Day,  when  this  fatal  Fire  had  baffled  all  human  counsels  and  endeavours,  it  stopped  as  it  were  by  a  command  from  Heaven, 
and  was  on  every  side  extinguished. - But  the  Papistical  fury  which  so  execrably  achieved  it  is  not  yet  quenched. 


ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. 

Charles  the  Second,  Son  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  most  gracious  Prince, 
commiserating  the  deplorable  condition  of  all  things,  whilst  the  ruins  were  yet  smoking,  provided  for  the  comfort  of  his  Citizens,  and  the 
ornament  of  his  City ;  remitted  their  taxes,  and  referred  the  petitions  of  the  Magistrates  and  people  of  London  to  the  Parliament,  which  im¬ 
mediately  passed  an  Act  that  the  Public  Works  should  be  restored  to  greater  beauty  with  the  Public  Money,  to  be  raised  by  an  impost  upon 
coals  :  that  the  Churches,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  should  be  rebuilt  from  their  foundations,  with  all  magnificence;  that  Bridges,  Gates, 
and  Prisons,  should  be  newly  made;  the  Conduits  improved  ;  the  Streets  made  straight  and  regular;  such  as  were  steep  levelled,  and  those 
which  were  too  narrow  widened  ;  and  the  markets  and  shambles  moved  away  into  other  open  places.  It  was  also  appointed  that  every  house 
should  be  enclosed  with  intervening  party-walls,  and  the  whole  raised  of  equal  height  in  front;  that  the  walls  should  be  all  consolidated  of 
squared  stone  or  brick;  and  that  none  should  delay  building  beyond  the  space  of  seven  years  :  care  was  likewise  taken  to  prevent  by  the  law 
all  suits  which  might  arise  concerning  their  boundaries.  Anniversary  Prayers  were  also  enjoined;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  hereof  to 
endless  posterity,  This  Column  was  Erected. 

The  work  was  carried  on  with  diligence,  London  hath  rtsen  again  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  with  greater  Speed  or  Beauty — for  the 
space  of  three  years  saw  that  finished,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  labour  of  an  age. 


on  the  east  side. 

Commenced. 

By  Sir  Richard  Ford,  Knight, 

Mayor  of  London  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1671  : 

Carried  on  by 

Sir  George  Waterman,  Knight,  Mayor  of  this  City, 

Sir  Robert  Hanson,  Knight, 

Sir  William  Hooker,  Knight, 

Sir  Robert  Viner,  Knight, 

Sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  Knight, 

Completed 

By  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  Knight,  Mayor  of  this  City, 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1677.b 

The  English  Inscription  which  charged  the  Papists  with  the  burning  of  London,  and  which  formed  one 
continued  line  round  the  top  of  the  plinth, - will  be  found  on  the  Plate  already  mentioned.  Another  Inscrip¬ 

tion  of  a  similar  kind,  but  still  more  violent,  was  the  following,  which  was  cut  in  stone  against  a  house  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Pudding  Lane,  on  the  site  of  that  where  the  Fire  originally  commenced. 


“Here,  by  the  Permission  of  Heaven,  Hell  broke  loose  upon  this  Protestant  City,  from  the  malicious  Hearts  of  barbarous  Papists,  by  the 
Hand  of  their  Agent  Hubert,  who  confessed,  and  on  the  Ruins  of  this  Place  declared  the  Fact,  for  which  he  was  hanged,  viz.  That  here  began 
that  dreadful  Fire,  which  is  described  and  perpetuated  on  and  by  the  Neighbouring  Pillar. 

Erected  Anno  1681,  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Patience  Ward,  Knight.” 


In  the  description  of  this  very  celebrated  structure,  the  following  “  Accurate  Account  of  the  Quantity  by 
Measurements  of  the  Great  Column  of  London,”  preserved  in  the  Parenta/ia,c  requires  to  be  included. 


“  The  solidity  of  the  whole  fabrick,  from  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  plinth  to  the  black  marble  under  the  urn,  the  cylinder  of  the 
staircase  only  deducted,  and  the  stone  for  the  carving  not  allowed  for,  is  . 


The  black  marble  that  covers  the  capital . 287  feet. 

- do. - covering  the  lanthom  .  64 

From  this  solidity  deduct, 


For  eight  great  niches  .  281 

For  three  doors  and  passages  . 289 

For  three  side  reveyled  .  486 

For  rough  block  .  1499 

For  rubule  work  .  7185 


37396  feet. 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  date  of  the  above  inscription  is  given  according  to  the  notation  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  to  agree  with  the  classical  language  in  which  it  was 
written  ;  which  account  would  make  September  2nd,  the  day  on  which  the  Fire  took  place,  the  Fourth  day  of  the  Nones  of  that  month  ;  the  1st  being  he  Kalend,  and  the  day 
following  the  fourth  of  the  Nones  of  September,  counting  backwards.  This  explanation  would  not  have  been  required,  if  it  had  not  been  stated  in  an  obscure  metropolitan 
history,  with  a  twofold  absurdity,  that  “  the  fire  of  London  certainly  began  on  the  3rd  of  September  ;  but  by  some  mistake  of  the  mason,  it  is  dated  the  fourth  in  the  Latin 
inscription  on  the  Monument !  It  is  very  singular  that  none  of  the  former  authors  of  the  surveys  of  the  metropolis  have  taken  the  least  notice  of  so  glaring  an  error!” — A  New 
Liurersal  History ,  Description  and  Survey,  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  Walter  Harrison.  Lond.  1776,  fol.  p.  283. 

b  T  here  appear  to  have  been  several  other  inscriptions  prepared  for  tins  Column,  copies  and  translations  of  two  of  which  will  be  found  attached  to  the  close  of  this  description, 
c  Purentuha,  p.  323. 
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97  1C 


- -In  all 


The  remainder  is . 27656 

To  this  add  upon  account  of  the  carvings  in  the  front,  the  four  great  dragons  and  festoons .  540 

Feet  of  solid  Portland  stone .  28196 


34.3  black  marble  steps.  „ 

The  whole  shaft  fluted  after  it  was  luilt  being  4784  superficial  leet. 

Marble  Harch-pace,  56  feet.  ...  ,  „ 

Marble  paving,  and  other  small  articles,  not  in  this  measurement. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  Column  is  generally  stated  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  £13,700  ;  but  in  an 
official  manuscript  volume  of  the  “Expenses  of  erecting  Public  Buildings  in  London  after  the  Great  Fire,”  in 
the  City  Library,  at  Guildhall,  the  sum  of  the  charges  is  £13,450  11a-.  9d.  From  this  statement  the  following 
curious  entries  have  been  extracted. 

Fob  41.  The  Pillar  on  New  Fish  Street  Hill,  out  of  the  Cole  Money. 

1671  Anril  8tli.  Paid  Joshua  Marshall,  Mason,  by  order  dated  the  29th  March,  1670,  on  accom"  for  erecting  the  Pillar  neer 

tv  i  .  onn  na  aa 


the  place  where  the  Fire  began . . ■  •  •  ■  •  ■  ;  *  ■  •  •  •  •  '  •  •  •  •  :  *  ; .  300  00  00 

_ _ ^0y  nth.  Paid  Nicholas Dunscomb,  for  carrying  away  rubbish  from  the  foundation  of  the  said  Pillar .  73  08  00 

1673.  June  28tli  Paid  Gabrieli  Cibber,  Sculptor,  C  li.  for  Carving  the  Hieroglyfick  Figures  on  the  front  of  the  Publicke 

Collume  on  New  Fish  Street  Hill . . .  100  00  00 

_ October  9th.  Paid  Gabrieli  Cibber,  Sculptor-Mason,  oil  accom"  for  Carving  ditto .  50  00  00 

_ _ 25th.  Paid  him  more .  100  00  00 

_ 31st.  Paid  Thomas  Woodhouse,  Carpenter  .  35  00  00 

_  Decern.  20th.  Paid  Gabrieli  Cibber,  Sculptor-Mason .  50  00  00 

167  4  April  13th.  Paid  him  more .  100  00  00 

_  Oct.  14  th.  - ditto .  100  00  00 

_  Deem.  23 id.  - ditto . .  50  00  00 

1675.  Aug.  21st.  Paid  Thomas  Hodgeskins,  Smith . * .  100  00  00 

_ _  Septem.  9th.  Paid  Mr.  Cibber  more .  50  00  00 

_  Decern  2nd.  Paid  Thomas  Western,  for  William  French,  Blacksmith,  on  accomptt  for  a  Bell  Cony  to  be  sett  up  at  the 

Topp  of 'the  Pillar . :•••••. . ; .  100  00  00 

_  j)eC-  23rd.  Paid  Anthony  Tanner,  Bricklayer,  in  full  for  worke  at  the  Coluiue  .  6  18  00 

1676.  April  13th.  Paid  Robert  Bird,  Coppersmith,  on  accom"  for  the  Copper  Urne  on  the  Pillar . 128  06  00 

_ _  June  19th.  Paid  William  French,  for  extraordinary  charges  about  makeing  and  setting  up  the  Belcony .  4  00  00 

_  _ _  30th.  The  last  payment  made  to  Marshall  the  Mason .  500  00  00 


One  of  the  earliest  criticisms  on  the  Monument  was  the  following  written  by  the  architect’s  friend,  the 
amiable  John  Evelyn  in  his  Discourse  of  Merla/s,  Loud.  1697,  page  162.  “Our  late  discoveries  of  new  worlds, 
and  conflicts  at  sea ;  the  san giant  battles  that  have  been  fought  on  land ;  the  fortitude  and  sufferings  of  an 
excellent  Prince;  the  Restoration  of  his  successor;  the  Conflagration  and  Re-edifying  of  the  greatest  City  of  the 

world  in  less  than  twenty  years,  (which  had  been  near  2000  years  in  building,  nor  then  half  so  vast,  &c.); - - 

call  aloud  for  their  Medals  apart.  We  yet  see  in  medal  none  of  the  Column  erected  in  memory  of  that  dreadful 
Fire,  the  biggest  and  highest  all  Europe  has  to  shew;  and  infinite  pity  ’tis,  that  it  had  not  been  set  up  where  the 
Iucendium  and  burning  ceased,  like  a  Jupiter  Stator,  rather  than  where  it  fatally  began, — not  only  in  regard  of 
the  eminency  of  the  ground,  but  for  the  reason  of  the  thing;  since  it  was  intended  as  a  grateful  monument  and 
recognition  to  Almighty  God  for  its  extinction,  and  should  therefore  have  been  placed  where  the  devouring  flames 
ceased  and  were  overcome,  more  agreeably  to  the  stately  trophy,  than  where  they  first  took  fire  and  broke  out ; 
and  where  a  plain  lugubrious  marble,  with  some  opposite  inscription,  had  perhaps  more  properly  become  the 
occasion.  But  this  was  over  ruled,  and  I  beg  excuse  for  this  presumption,  though  I  question  not  that  I  have 
the  architect  himself  on  my  side ;  whose  rare  and  extraordinary  talent,  and  what  he  has  performed  of  great  and 
magnificent,  this  Column,  and  what  he  is  still  about,  and  advancing  under  his  direction,  will  speak  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  his  memory,  as  long  as  one  stone  remains  upon  another  in  this  nation.” — —The  same  author  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  his  Account  of  Architects  and  Architecture,  Lond.  1697,  folio,  addressed  to  Wren,  says  that  “if  the  whole 
art  of  building  were  lost,  it  might  be  recovered  and  found  again  in  St.  Paul’s,  the  Historical  Pillar,  and  those 

other  monuments  of  your  happy  talent  and  extraordinary  genius.” - “The  Monument,”  says  a  later  Critic,  “is 

undoubtedly  the  noblest  modern  column  in  the  world  ;  nay  in  some  respects  it  may  vie  with  those  celebrated 
ones  of  antiquity,  which  are  consecrated  to  the  names  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.  Nothing  could  be  more  bold 
and  surprising,  nothing  more  beautiful  and  harmonious.  The  Bas-relief  at  the  base,  allowing  for  some  few 
defects,  is  finely  imagined  and  executed  as  well ;  and  nothing  material  can  be  cavilled  with,  but  the  inscriptions 
round  about  it.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  its  situation,  unless  it  be  the  reason  which  is 
assigned  for  it.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  it  had  been  raised  where  Cheapside  Conduit  stood  it  would  have  been 
as  effectual  as  a  remonstrance  of  the  misfortune  it  is  designed  to  record,  and  would  have  added  an  inexpressible 
beauty  to  the  vista,  and  received  as  much  as  it  gave.”a 


a  A  Critical  Review  of  the  Public  Buildings  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster.  (By  James  Ralph.)  Loud  1721.  Svo.  p.  9.  It  would  appear  from  No.  69  of  the  designs  of 
the  monument  described  in  a  preceding  note,  that  there  was  some  intention  of  ereeffmg  a  memorial  of  the  fire  in  Cheapside.  The  following-  farther  account  of  this  proposed 
jjillar  there,  is  found  in  the  Magna  Britannia:  Notitia,  or  the  Present  State  of  Great  Britain,  by  John  Chamberlayne,  29th  Edition,  Lond.  17t:8.  8vo.  part  1.  Book  iii.  p.  251.  “  The 
Obelisk  in  Cheapside,  a  piece  of  workmanship  designed,  and  begun  to  be  erected  by  the  City,  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  where  before  the  Fire  of  London  stood  the  Church 
ol  St.  Michael  le  Quern :  It  is  to  be  (it  finished  as  was  intended)  an  Obelisk,  or  Aguglia,  upon  a  pedestal,  the  height  whereof  to  be  160  feet,  and  made  in  imitation  of  those 
ancient  ones  which  formerly  adorned  Old  Rome  ;  and  in  this,  and  the  last,  century,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  old  ruins,  and  again  erected  for  the  beautifying  of  New  Rome.” 

'  This  passage  is  wanting  in  the  31st  edition  of  Chamberlayne’s  work,  1735,  which  points  out  the  time  when  the  erection  of  the  edifice  was  abandoned. — A  remark  exactly 
similar  to  those  above  cited,  as  to  die  improper  situation  of  tbe  Monument  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  much  more  recent  work,  the  Observations  of  a  Russian  during  a  residence  in  Eng- 


Ward? ^  1  palef  S  57  ^h  °f  M  ^n,in,“t’  ■»  given  by  Edwin! 

it  was  held  in  at  the  time  they  were  written.  «  Now  ’’say-  my  friend  “  1^°^  '  7  COntaui  the  P°Plllar  estimation 
through  the  wisdom  and  honesty  of  the  City  7a  very  hToh  memoUnV  ShT.  7™  powering  edifice,  erected 
judgment  from  heaven  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  or  by  the  trefcherv  of  the  T?  °!  bevg  1&ld  low'  either  V  a 
the  Monument,  who,  I  suppose,  as  ip.Ut  ’of  T * ° YyS  Y ^  r7*,'°"  °f 
T  born:  bo  I  believe  we  are  equally  arable  to  tell  the  truth  of  th*  J  ’  1  t  neither  built  then,  nor 

ot  the  signs  and  planets,  what  was  the  name  of  Moses’  «reat  o-randfatW  r  V*uac  ’  astrob)ger  is,  by  the  assistance 
world’s  drowning.  You’ll  be  mistily  pleased  with  £ ?’  tP  ’  i  h°7  ma^  cluarts  of  "ater  went  to  the 
the  first  thing  that  ever  occasioned  wry  necks  in  England  hv  thp  S  euder  collJmn  ’  for  lts  vei7  height  was 

the  City,  and  the  everlasting  reputation  of  the  projectors  of  this  high  a  iVmWny8 Babe/Tt  To  the  S1?^  f 

than  honestly  built  by  the  poor  Orphans’  monev  •  mam;  •  _mignty  Babel,  it  was  ipore .  ostentious  y 

have  here  given  them  a  stone.'  Look  ye  now  you  '"“I  begged  their  bread.  and  the  City 

it  of  no  use,  but  only  to  gaze  at  ? _ Yes  yes  savs  mv  Lieod  a’J,  W  and  glve  mo  your  Opinion. — What,  is 

a  mind  to  play  the  peeper,  and  see’ Mai  add  Venus  in’  conjunction  ^though*' Ihe^hief™’''  *?* “  •" ^ g  I,ave 
improvement  ot  Vintner's  boys  and  drawers,  who  come  every  week  to  «eS their  I  V,  ,0r  tbe 
1  avern-trip  by  running  up  to  the  Balcony  and  down  aeMn  *  !i  •  }b™  supporters,  and  learn  the 

light,  heeled  emissaries  in  a  month’s  practfce  Do  Z  ohli rve  ,hf  “  *  ?l“b'e  Step’  and  ““'‘es  them  rare 

brother’s  pictures.  They  were  cut  by  In  eminent  artlt,  and  are  iSkeTuTOn’bv  a  teT'*™  Ki-n?’?  alld 
be  a  couple  of  extraordinary  good  figures  •  Pray  what  think  l  ri  “  1  .  by  8  at.  man^  impartial  judges  to 

Why,  truly,  said  I,  they&are  the only aK 

the  stones  formed  into  so  noble  an  order,  should  be  so  basely  purchased  to  1  dm.g  ’  but  tlfe  a  th.ousand  lJlties  that 
and  widows:  but  I  suppose  it  was  politicly  done  t0  fix  th  £  ffl  rUU1  °f  S°  maiW  *°usand  fatherless 
upon  a  structure  so  unjustly  raised,  that  the  one  inioht  t  t  S  &S  &  lftimouial  of  their  loyalty 
other:  and  to  prevent  high-flown  loyalists  to  reject  Zo  ih  ■  ™h  the.  stain  of  the 

1*  re  tend, — though  they  cheated  them  of  their  money _ ’twas  with  the  ™  ^rl  °  ^  16  9rPbans>  Slnce  tbey  may 

in  reverence  of  his  person,  who,  all  the  world  knows'hcy  had  a  wonderf  ,7r  deslf  ‘  ot  selt!n?  "P  tbe  King's  picture 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  as  dear  to  them  as  their  lives'  and  6 If pec  fo;- ,“d  >»  honour  of  the  City 

in  this  memorable  undertaking  was  to  o-et  estates  to  tliems  Ivp^3*  >1  1(?Ug  b’  *  iave  beard’  their  chief  drift 
them  without  molestation.-A?  you  say  ®this  £  J “T,  ,  mistrast  i  ^vat  they  might  enjoy 

of  the  Fire,  or  an  ornament  to  {he  City  •  but  gave  d.osc  c"  tT  °the,'S’  was  projected  as  a  memorandum 
hands,  the  opportunity  of  putting  two  thousand  pound  into  their  1!  ““gyrates i  that  had  the  power  in  their 
building.-  1  must  confess,  all  I  think  can  be  'Zke  1™  Z '  f  Z;  P?f bets-  wblls‘  ‘l*y  Paid  one  towards  the 
Orphans’  Grief,  the  Protestants’  Pride,  and  the  Papists’  Scandal  •  ond  o’nl  ^  Monumel’t.  t0  tbe  City’s  Shame,  the 
the  head  of  the  old  fellow  that  shews  it  ’’  ’  d  on  F  serves  as  a  high-crowned  hat  to  cover 

In  the  Magazine  for’  183!,  a  discussion  was  carried  on  between  Mr.  E.  J.  Carlos,  and  the  late 

Hr?  an 

"  “  -*-*  “  — »*  j““’ i&’  -  i  axt 

uives'ed  wmt  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  all  Orphans  of  freemen  whilst’/nder^e  and  ^  thC  care,andf ovt'‘'r"»en t  of  orphans ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 

n.y,zv,v:y 


were 

heemen,  and  in  some  cases  of  thei 
before  them  in  the  Cour.  _ 
if  without,  for  the  Orphans 
Chamber  of  London  was 


appears  that  the  freemen  of  th’;  CUyb«ve  also  the  pVIvi  We  ffiTZ  ^  Ci^“?  ^don  STthtaikbUi,™ ^mft^r^ “f"  t 

tlie  interest  to  be  obtained  from  investments  or  other  securities  was  leaf  than  4  Zr  c7  'f16"81  ln  cl™mber  of  London  ;  and  have  usually  availed  theinselves^f  T'  I  ll 

S'S“'.:n4  S'i’.'.;  rj:!Sy  ‘“.s  -r  ^ 


After  several  unsuccessful  applications  ^  ‘°  a8S18t  the“  by  making  provision  for'  the  discha^  of  Ae,e  md  the  T  . 

Relief  of  .he  Orphans  and  offer  Creditors  of  he  Ckv  o  Lo  dm  S e  whoMV  ^7°^  ™  ^  ^  and  6,h  o? \VU [£ ^  and  mI  I-Tu 

d,e  estates  and  revenues  of  the  Corporation  with  the  innuai  payment  of  ^000  for  eve/.T  £ ,H7’472'  '**-  «*.,  for  the defray^  of  wh  cl IheAct  c^r 

City  until  the  year  1750.  These  grants,  however  for  liianv  i  ;  ■  lor.evor-.  and  assigned  to  the  Orphans’  Fund  certain  rentsand  Hi.f;»  !  u  i  Y  ,  .  g 

by  the  Act ;  which  deficiency  had?  between  the  years  1«94  and  l7lTL  thelr  P.^uce  for  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  d”?t  at  „  ,  ,  '  leVieJdi“  the 

year  1714  the  fund  became  equal  to  the  charges  upon  it  for  interest  and  evenTrodn^eH^6"1"  l°f  lntel',e?t>  or  lllcrease  of  the  capital  debt,  of  £90  63?  U  f)-V  16  ,rdte  dlrecled 
1747-48,  another  Act  was  passed  for  farthe," relief  of  the  Orphans  &c  nrolTn.  fo^l,?^  868’  WhlCl'  ^  1737’  d ^charged  those  arrkrs  In  the  S  „  r  fr°m  ?'* 
surpluses  which  had  accrued  since  1737,  with  all  future  surpluses  after  discha^trino-  If  C?nnnuance  ot  tlle  s“id  duties,  &c.  till  the  year  1785  •  bv  which  Ac  ?e°rg,^  V' 
The  . . .  J,bl  Aprin2ll,,  ,820  t0  .pp.M 

oi  effecting  different  improvements,  in  consequence  of  which  it  lias  alunrether  !  befn  dt  ^rious  tln,es  obtained  for  Ch— i - -  -  ’  P  P  debt' 
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,  ,,  ,  •  ,  ^  i  :ii  ~c  T7;Qv,  Strppt  Hill  formerly  one  of  the  Common-Council  for  the  Ward  of  Bridge- Within, 

Mr-  Monument^ those  Inscriptions  which  charged  the  Papists  with  devising 

oncerni  g  P  P  Y  „  ,  i  The  former  correspondent  argued,  that  though  this  accusation  weie 

and  executing  the  Fire  ^  ^  tim|  the  column  was  erected 

lhTin?criXnersho^V \tvl  been  preserved  entire,  as  an  interesting  relique  of  erroneous  antiquity,  from  which 
the  mscnpt  a  P  ,  f  h  jatter  asserted  that  the  very  removal  of  those  inscriptions  was 

no  farther  ni.schref  could  an  e.  The  replj Y  ^ of  which  the  Jlowing  extremely  curious  official 

Council. 

Aii  ifi77  This  Omirt  doth  desire  Dr  (Thomas)  Gale,  Master  of  the  Schoole  of  St.  Paul,  to  consider 

rfJSK ."«**K3£J£  rir^Sw  Fh'h  Street  H,U,(,nd  to  consult  w.th  Si,  Christopher  Wren,  his  Majesties  Sor- 

veyor-Generall,  and  Mr.  1 J°°ke’2  w  Rioter  T&n  — Upon  Imimahon  nowgi  ven  hy  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  that  the  Inscriptions 
for  ffieS  tendered  to,  fnd  vJy  well  fpproved  of  by,  his  Majestic,  This  Court  doth  order 

that  the  said  Inscription  be  made  uPon^h<^^d  PiHar  accordm^y  i<Jeration  the  ingeT1i0U3  Inscription  prepared,  and 

Hilh  doth  Order  that  Mr.  Chamberlem  doe  deliver  unto  Mr  Lane, 
gomptroiertf  tt ^Chambe^ten  guineas  (to  be  placed  on  account  of  the  cole-duty),  and  hee  to  lay  out  the  same  in  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  to 
be  presented  to  Dr.  Gale  as  a  loveing  remembrance  from  this  Court. 

Mr  Thornhill  considered  it  might  be  safely  affirmed  that  it  was  not  until  1678  that  the  charge  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  having  fired  the  City,  began  to  obtain  anything  like  general  credence  ;  when  the  notorious 
Titus  Oates  made  his  discovery  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  stated  some  particulars  concerning  the  Fire  m.the  34th 
Article  of  his  True  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Plot  and  Conspiracy  of  the  Popish  rarnJf9fnst  $  htsf  acred 

Majesty ,  the  Government,  and  the  Protestant  Religion.  London,  1679.  folio  pages  22,  23/  When  this  belief  was 
established,  it  was  determined  to  record  the  same  upon  the  Monument;  and  the  following  were  the  proceedings  of 

the  Corporation  on  the  subject. 

“  Court  of  Common  Council  s— 12A  November ,  1680. — It  is  Ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr.  Comptroller,  taking  to  his  assistance  such 
persons  as  he  shall  think  fitting,  doe  compose  and  draw  up  an  Inscription,  in  Latin  and  English,  to  be  affixed  on  the  Monument  on  fish  Street 
Hill,  signifying  that  the  City  of  London  was  burnt  and  consumed  with  fire  by  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  1  apists,  in  September,  in  the  Year 

°f  ^ourt'oTcommon-Council:-!?^^^,  1681,-This  day  Mr.  Comptroller  of  the  Chamber  (p’suant  to  an  Order  of  the  12th  of 
November  last)  did  present  this  Court  an  Inscription  in  Latin  and  English  by  him  composed  to  be  affixed  on  the  Monument  on  Fish  Stieet  Hill  . 
the  Latin  is  in  these  words  (Sed  Furor  Papisticus  qui  tarn  dira  patravit  nondum  resting uitur ;)  which  he  conceives  might  propeily  e 
added  to  the  p’sent  inscription  on  the  north  side  thereof,  after  these  words  (stetit  Fatalis  Ignis  et  quaquaversum  elangmt.)  And  the  English 
Inscription  following  in  these  words  viz.  (This  Pillar  was  sett  up  in  perpctuall  remembrance  of  that  dreadful  Burning  of  Jus  1 >  ota slant 
City  leaun  and  carried  on  by  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Papists,  in  the  beginning  of  (September  in  the  year  of  our  Lor  1666,  * 

order  to  the  carrying  on  of  their  horrid  Plott  for  Extirpating  the  Protestant  Religion  and  old  English  Liberty  and  introducing  Popery 
and  Slavery ) .-  which  said  Inscriptions  being  read,  this  Court  doth  very  well  like  and  approve  of  them,  and 1  doth  Order  that  the  same  shall  le 
affixed  on  the  said  Monument,  in  the  most  convenient  parts  thereof,  att  the  direction  and  appointment  ol  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lor  ayor 

-  Andt  ^likewise  Ordered  that  another  Inscription  in  English,  now  presented  by  Mr.  Comptroller,  and  read  in  this  Court  and  agreed  on 
shall  be  likewise  forthwith  affixed  on  the  front  of  the  Flouse  where  the  said  Fire  began ;  at  the  like  appointment  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court 
of  Aldermen-  which  Inscription  is  in  these  words,  viz  —Here,  by  the  permission  of  Heaven,  Hell  broke  loose  upon  this  Protestant  City 
from  the  malicious  hearts  If  barbarous  Papists,  by  the  hand  of  their  agent  Hubert  who  confessed  and  on  the  rums  of  this  spot  declared,^ 
the  fact  for  which  he  was  hanged,  viz.  that  here  began  the  dreadful  Fire,  which  is  described  and  perpetuated  by  the  neighbouring  Pillar 
“  Court  of  Aldermen  held  on  the  23rd  day  of  June  168l.-The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  is  desired  by  this  Court  to  direct, 
the  setting  up  the  Inscriptions  lately  agreed  to  in  the  Court  of  Common-Council  touching  the  Fire ing  of  tins  City  by  the  Papists,  A.  D.  1666, 
upon  the  Pillar  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  and  the  House  where  the  Fire  began  :  in  such  manner  as  his  Lordship  shall  think  convenient 

“A  Court  of  Aldermen  held  on  the  12  th  day  of  July,  1681  .—It  is  now  agreed  by  this  Court  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor 


a  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1831,  Vol.  ci.  part  1.  Febr.  p.  102,  June,  p.  102.  part  ii.  October,  p.  309.  b  Mid.  Vol.  ci.  part  1.  April,  p.  311. 

c  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Vol.  ci.  part  1.  pp.  313,  314.  .  .  „  r  .1  ,  c  e: 

d  Bid  np  312,  313. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Thornhill’s  proofs  that  the  Fire  of  London  was  not  attributed  to  the  Papists  until  167S.-In  the  speech  of  Sir 

_  ‘  1  r  r  r,  °  _j  o  ...  io.i.  min  - -  “  i  -  cannot  be  forgotten  that  thirteen  years  ago  tins  City  was  a  sail  monument  of 

Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Jan.  10th,  1080,  is  a  resolution  “  that  it  is 
designing  thereby  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  and  Popery  into  this  king¬ 
dom.”  Mr.  Thornhill  adds  that  this  vote  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  the  first  conclusion  which  the  House  had  come  to  upon  the  subject:  since  the  Committee 


u  ±01(1.  pp.  016,  lid. - X  lie  lUUUWlllg  lO  a  ouiumaiy  Ul  1UI.  mui  unm  o  v..~  -  -  •  -  - - 

Thomas  Player,  Chamberlain  of  the  Corporation,  made  on  Sept.  12th,  1679,  is  this  passage:  “  It  cannot  b 
the  Papists’  cruelty;  it  being  now  out  of  all  doubt  that  it  was  they  who  burned  the  City.”  In  the  Votes  of 
the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  City  of  London  was  burned  in  the  year  1666  by  the  Papists  ;  designir 


Ministers. — None  of  these  proofs,  however,  can  be  considered  as  conclusive  of  anything  farther  than  that  the  detection  of  the  immature  plot  of  1678  had  revived  that  suspicion 
and  indignation  of  the  country  against  the  Papists,  which  had  been  partly  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  Fire  of  London,  and  partly  diverted  in  the  repairing  of  private  losses, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  City.  Lord  Clarendon,  whilst  he  maintains  that  “  no  combination,  not  very  discernible  and  discovered,  could  have  effected  that  mischief  in  which 
the  immediate  hand  of  God  was  so  visible,” — admits  it  to  have  been  a  very  general  and  real  belief  that  the  conflagration  had  arisen  “  by  a  real  and  formed  conspiracy  ;  and 
his  t  wn  narrative,  which  will  be  found  in  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work,  furnishes  many  arguments  to  the  same  effect.  “  It  could  not  be^conceived,  says  he,  how  a  house 
thiil  %as  distant  a  mile  from  any  part  of  the  fire,  could  suddenly  be  in  a  flame  ,  without  some  particular  malice  ;  and  this  case  fell  out  every  hour.'  Even  the  distracted  conduct  of 
the- melancholy  Hubeit,  who  acknowledged  himself  the  agent  by  whom  the  first  house  was  fired,  was  not  without  a  very  remarkable  consistency;  since  he  was  ar  <e  to 
distinguish,  though  led  blind-fold  to  several  parts  of  the  City,  the  particular  site  of  the  building:  though,  adds  Lord  Clarendon,  the  house  and  all  which  were  near  it  were 
so  covered  and  buried  in  ruins,  that  the  owners  themselves,  without  same  infallible  mark,  could  very  hardly  have  said  where  their  own  houses  had  stood  ;  but  this  man  led 
them  directly  to  the  place,  described  how  it  stood,  the  shape  of  the  little  yard,  the  fashion  of  the  door  and  windows,  and  where  he  first  put  the  fire;:  and  all  this  with  such’ 
exactness,  that  they  who  had  dwelt  long  i  ear  it  could  not  so  perfectly  have  described  all  particulars.”  Upon  this  confession  Hubert  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ; 
yet  Lord  Clarendon  strangely  observes,  that  “  neither  the  j-udges  nor  any  present  at  the  trial  did  believe  hiini  guilty,  but  that  he  was  a  poor  distracted  wretch,  weary  of  Ins 
life,  and  chose  to  part  with  it  in  this  way.  Certain  it  is,  that  upon  the  strictest  examination  that  could  afterwards  be  made  by  the  King’s  command,  and  then  by  the 
diligence  of  the  House,  that  upon  the  jealousy  and  rumour  made  a  Committee  that  was  very  diligent  and  solicitous  to  make  that  discovery,  there  never  was  any  probable 
evidence,  that  poor  creature’s  only  excepted,  that  there  was  any  other  cause  of  that  woful  fire  than  the  displeasure  of  God  Almighty.”  In  the  Report  oF  hat  Committee,  which* 
has  been  already  referred  to,  many  circumstances  are  stated  which  strongly  support  the  belief  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  incendiaries.  Several  persons  gave  evidence  o* 
different  conversations  with,  and  communications  from,  Papists,  in  which  the  destruction  of  London  by  Fire  was  distinctly  alluded  to  before  the  conflagration  :  and  others  testified 
that  fire-balls  and  combustibles  were  found  on  different  foreigners,  who  were  apprehended  under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  whilst  the  flames  were  raging.  The  Chairmafl 
ofiUe  Committee- concludes  the  Report,  however,  by  stating  that  several  such  persons  were  traced  to  the  Guards,  but  that  no  farther  discovery  could  be  made  of  them* 


who  was  desired  by  this  Court  to  cause  the  additional  Inscriptions  lately  agreed  to  in  Common  Counsell,  to  be  sett  an  on  the  Pillar  at  Fish  Street 
Idl,  doe  in  order  thereunto  cause  the  Inscription  already  made  on  the  Pillar,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  Ins  Lordship  hall  hmk  conven  etn 
to  be  taken  out  and  anew  engraved,  the  better  to  make  way  for  the  said  additional  Inscription.”*  P  convenient, 

..  *hT1r  *Wh°lei  °f  !ue  al.te.rati1on  wh.icl?  took  Place  in  consequence  of  this  Order,  appears  to  have  been  the  erasure 
o  the  !ast  word  of  the  °ng}nal  inscription  on  the  north  side,  “  Elanguit,”  which  was  recut  in  the  same  situation, 
something  more  than  an  inch  higher  up;  the  first  cutting  of  the  letters,  however,  remaining  still  very  visible.5 
1  he  addition  was  then  made,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  Engraving,  the  beginning  word  of  it  being placed  at 
the  extremity  of  die  former  concluding  line,  and  the  remainder  forming  a  full  line  below,  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  panel.  The  English  Inscription  was  added  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  lowest  member  of  the  plinth  in  one 
continuous  line,  commencing  on  the  western  side  of  the  north-west  corner.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign 

i  thlS,  rC.°rd  Was  ^ntmued  unaltered;  but  only  a  very  few  months  after  his  death  on  February  6th, 
lobo,  the  above  additions  were  obliterated,  the  particular  time  being  thus  fixed  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary :  “1685 
June  17th.  At  this  time  the  words  engraven  on  the  Monument,  intimating  that  the  Papists  fired  the  City  were 
erased  and  cut  out.  The  erasure  .was  effected  by  cutting  a  long  and  shallow  curved  channel,  or  flute,  to  the 
depth  of  the  letters.  The  stone  in  Pudding  Lane,  containing  the  like  accusation,  appears  to  have  been  also 

removed  at  the  same  time;  but  upon  the  re-establishment  of  Protestantism  the  following  direction  was  issued  for 
the  restoration  of  both. 

r„m''f0u"7  “  AvnEKSiEN:— \§th  September .1689—  It  is  imnnimoiul.  agreed  and  Ordered  by  this  Court,  that  the  two  several]  InscriDc'ons 
XL.  tp  hy  O'der  of  this  Court,  m  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Patience  Ward,  on  the  Monument  and  the  House  where  the  dreadful  Km  began 
di  accordingly  -  ”g“"  ““  “PP  “  &n"er  Plac“i  lh*‘  M-  Chamblaine  and  Mr.  Comptroller  doe  see  the  Z“ 

or„„,T,hc  sprn,e,."'0,Tds  "■ere]  thel!  more  deeply  recut  in  the  channels  of  the  former;  and  the  tablet  was  avail, 
erected  in  Pudding  Lane,  where  it  remained  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  :*  the  violent  terms  of  which 

of  h  lPM°nS’l  v  "Ced  °P?  9nb,t*erV-  u  f  haracterise  the  Monument  in  his  well-known  lines  in  Epistle  iii.  verse  337, 
ot  Ins  Moral  Essays,  originally  published  in  1734,  1 

“  Where  London’s  Column,  pointing  at  the  skies 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies.”* 

Whether  the  record  of  the  pillar  however,  were  altogether  false,  or  only  too  vindictively  true,  it  remained 
undisturbed  untd  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  Relief  of  his  Majesty’s  Roman  Catholic  subject!,  April  13th 
]829,  when  the  following  proceedings  took  place  in  the  Corporation  of  London.  J  1  * 

T  *  Fd<lr  W0S  UP  m  PeriJetaal  remembrance  of  the  most  dreadful  burning  of  this  Protestant  City ,  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  Headier y  and 

‘■He  swore,  with  flaming  faggot-sticks,  or  -  p.  w.  utes  ills  Uaths. 

In  sixteen  hui  dred,  sixty-six, 

1  hey  thorow  i  ondon  took  their  marches, 

And  burn'd  tne  City  down  with  torches. 

Yet  all  invisible  they  were 

Clad  in  their  coates  of  Lapland-aire. 

1  hat  snuffling  whig-major,  Patience  Ward, 

I  o  this  d - d  lie  paid  such  regard, 

That  he  his  godly  masons  sent 
T’engrave  it  round  the  Monument: 

1  hey  did  so  ;  but  let  such  things  pass, 

His  men  were  fools,  himself  an  ass.” 

The  original  edition  of  the  very  curious  Present  Slate  of  London:  or  Memorials  comvrehendina  a  full  and  n.  ,  ,,,  , 

lflSl.  l'imo.'hy  Thomas  De  Laune,  contains  a  copy  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Monument  before  the  charge  against  the  P  '  t  P Ancief  an d  Modern  Stale  thereof 

Observes  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  ci  part  1.  p.  103,  ••  if  it  had  existed when he wrote ^hL  wTk  "t  s  evWeSP  from  th  *?'  ’  T  !  tb°USh’  88  Mr’  Carlos 

would  not  have  failed  to  have  noticed  it.”  ’  ev*dent,  from  the  temper  he  displays  against  the  Papists,  he 

s&sr-  ‘erni“,ion' in  *• word  -  «. 

has  received  a  Resurrection,  and  all  good  Citizens  see  it  where  it  was  before  with  abundance  of  s  Refaction  T„  V  th  A  T'Aj'11’,  Lordsh,P  the  truth  therein  contained 
addressed  than  to  Your  Lordship  .’’’-Dedication  to  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  Lord  Mayor  -The  !  o  the  WH  u  ’  .1!’  ™°Uld  theSe  ''evlved  papers  more  ProI>- L’  be 

contains  the  English  addition,  with  the  observation  that  “  underneath  the  forementioned  inscription  hath  been  «»ce  written  hT  §lve.n  thls  edlti™,  PP-  W-  9<>, 

mon-Counc 1,  the  following  words  in  English  but  the  passage  in  Latin  is  not  referred  to,  Eh  it  was  evident  added  at  rL  s  °5-the  L°rd  Ma*0r'  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
d  The  Continuator  of  De  Laune,  who  signs  himself  S.  W„  and  who  appears  to  have  been of  thTsame Tentimltf  ib  T  -  . 

erected  in  Pudding  Lane,  p.  :  90,  adds  the  following  notice.  “  About  the  latter  <nd  of  The  AT;  ™  °f  w 

aforementioned  inscription  (on  the  Monument)  erased  ;  but  is  now,  in  the  second  year  of  their  prevent  Maiestief  KinTu  iMi  hecor\'''  1()8d,  this  stone  was  taken  down,  and  the 

from  popery  and  slavery,  set  up  and  inscribed  again,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  first orderers  of  the,,,  and  tQ  t,,e  no|"  fJJ.il'  and  Que«n  MarL  oar  haPpy  and  royal  deliverers 

to  be  taken  down  and  that  to  be  erased.” - In  An  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Great  and  Terrible  Fire  ot  London  and  m°rt'hca‘lon>  of  those  who  caused  this 

the  house  in  Pudding  Lane  is  stated  to  have  been  “  (here  very  lately;”  but  in  the  notice  of  the  spot  contained  in  R  V  f’  iThT  ,by.W'f,'cho1]-.  T°nd-  Hb9,  this  memorial  against 
»vo.  Vol.  v.  p  233,  it  is  remarked  that  -  the  inhabitants  being  incommoded  by  the  many  people^  who  came  to  read  thi-’  h  Lanc,on  u»d  ltl>  Environs  described.  Lond.l7t>l, 

place  it  is  related  that  the  house  itself  was  rebuilt  in  a  very  handsome  manner  ;  and  theornamented door  of  “  t™  “  f*W  ^  ln  ,lle  Same 

still  points  out  the  building  erected  here  after  the  fire  with  the  space  for  the  stone  appearing  on  the  front  of  it  T  H  ,!  ,  A A  ’  the  eastern  siUe  ot  the  way,  probably 

occupier  is  slated  to  be  a  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  a  Wine-Cooper.  It  is  reported  that  the  original  memorial  stone’,’ «  ‘  '  Hatto“  »  Aew  View  of  London,  1708,  vol  i.  p.  off,  the 

«  An  anecdote  is  related  that  the  first  four  hues  of  this  tale  were  once  thus  converted  il The ^adTress  of  a  etT  TaTTd  thC  b"1,din*- 

tfcft  the  epistle  was  safely  delivered  • —  letter  to  a  tradesman  named  Balaam  liv.ng  on  this  spot,,  and 

Where  London’s  Column,  pointing  at  the  skies 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies ; 

There  dwells  a  Citizen  of  sober  fame, 

...  .  A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  is  his  name. 

I  he  mere  invention  of  such  a  circumstance  for  such  a  place  was  sufficiently  probable,  but  the  rpnnrt  i-p™;...  _  ..  .  , 

body  of  Liverymen  of  London  brought  down  to  the  year  1792,  p.  6,  there  actually  occur,  the  flame  of  Thoma*  n  *  fr0m  tI,e  fict  ,hat  in  A  Lht  °f the  U),,nl* 

Company  of  Musician*.  V  e  actually  occur,  the  name  of  T, annas  Balaam,.  LLhmonger,.  dweJILg  in  Monument  Yard,  of  tub 


malice  of  the  Popish  faction  in  the  leginning  of  September  in  the  Year  of  oar  Lord,  lOGfi,  in  order  to  the  effecting  nf  their  horrid  plot  for  trie, 
extirpating  of  the  Protestant  Religion  and  English  Liberties ,  and  to  introduce  Popery  and  Slavery.  Amendment:  That  it  be  referred  to  the  City 
Lands  Committee  to  consider  and  report  to  this  Court,  the  propriety  of  removing  from  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Monument  all  matters  insinuating 
the  Fire  of  London  to  be  the  work  of  Papists.— Negatived.  Original  Motion  put :  Resolved  in  the  Affirmative,  and  Ordered  accordingly.”* 

Mr.  Thornhill  states  that  this  resolution  of  the  Common-Council  was  begun  to  he  carried  into  effect  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  January  26th  1831  ;  when  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  and  himself, 
attended  with  the  workmen,  and  were  the  first  to  commence  the  erasure  of  those  Inscriptions/  Those  parts  of  the 
stone  from  which  they  were  obliterated  were  then  cut  down  into  the  present  deep  square  channels,  about  three  inches 
below  the  original  surface. 

In  the  peculiar  construction  of  this  noble  Column,  however,  the  Architect  had  another  design  beside  that  of 
preserving  the  memory  of  the  Great  Fire ;  since  it  is  stated  that  he  built  it  hollow,  that  it  might  be  used  as  an 
astronomical  tube  for  discovering  the  parallax  of  the  earth,  by  observing  the  different  distances  of  the  stars  in 
the  Dragon’s  Head  from  the  zenith,  at  various  seasons  of  the  year:  but  as  he  found  the  oscillation  of  the  pillar 
very  considerable  from  it  being  shaken  by  the  motion  of  the  carriages  which  were  continually  passing,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  thus  using  it  was  abandoned.0  Another  scientific  purpose  to  which  the  Monument  was  applied,  was  that 
of  employing  it  for  ascertaining  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  heights  ;  some  experiments  concerning 
which  were  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  and  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Crawly,  and  reported  to  the  Royal  Society,  Majr 
30th,  1678.  In  these  experiments  Dr.  Hooke  stated  that  he  found  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  to  stand  higher  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top  of  the  Column,  by  almost  one-third  of  an  inch  ;  and  also  that  he  observed  the  same  to 
ascend  by  degrees,  as  nearly  as  he  could  perceive  proportionally  to  the  space  descended  in  going  down  the  Pillar 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom/  Some  similar  results  were  likewise  reported  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  William 
Derham,  made  in  September  1698.® 

It  is  probable  that  from  the  time  of  its  completion  the  height  of  the  Monument  rendered  it  an  object  of  ex¬ 
hibition;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  notice  of  it  by  Ward,  that  it' was  not  only  such  in  1709,  hut  that  the 
keeping  of  it  was  then  conferred  upon  a  decayed  citizen,  which  has  probably"  also  been  the  case  ever  since  its 
erection/  Of  this  exhibition,  however,  there  are  few  particulars  either  preserved  or  required  ;  but  Strype’s 
notice  concerning  it  in  1720,  is  as  follows. — “  This  building  loftily  shews  itself  above  the  houses,  and  gives  a 
gallant  prospect  for  many  miles  round,  to  those  that  are  in  the  balcony ;  and  it  being  such  a  curiosity,  and  that 
so  many  people  have  a  desire  to  go  up  and  look  about  them  from  thence,  there  is  one  that  hath  the  keeping  of 
it,  with  a  salary  allowed  for  his  attendance,  beside  the  money  that  people  give  him.”*  The  same  authority 
likewise  states,  that  “from  the  balcony  upwards  there  is  a  ladder  of  iron  steps,11  to  go  into  the  urn,  out  of  which 
the  flame  all  gilt  with  gold  issueth  ;  and  to  the  stairs,  having  an  open  newel,  or  centre,  there  is  a  rail  of  iron  to 
place  the  hand  upon  all  the  way  up,”  with  niches  and  seats  in  the  wall  to  rest  in  on  the  ascent.  Both  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Column,  and  the  wooden  doors  at  the  gallery,  are  covered  with  thousands  of  the  names,  initials,  &c. 
of  the  several  visitors,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  name  of  G.  Perry,  printed  in  white  paint  on  the 


a  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  1830.  fol.  p.  167. 

h  Gentlemans  Magazine ,  Vol.  ci.  part  1.  p.  315.  note.— An  account  of  the  debate  in  the  Common  Council  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  7th,  1830, 
Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College ,  by  Jno.  W  ard,  LL.D.  Lond.  1740.  fol.  p.  1 04'.  It  is  farther  stated  by  the  same  authority  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  also 
designed  to  make  use  of  the  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  staircase  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  96  feet  10  inches  in  height,  for  the  same  astronomical  purpose  ;  assisted  by 
the  gieat  telescope  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Constantine  Huygens,  but  that  instrument,  being  123  feet  in  length,  proved  too  large  for  his  purpose.  The  observations 
were  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  Christopher’s  kinsman,  James  Hodgson,  afterwards  Mathematical  Master  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  who  appears  to  have  given  Ward  the  whole  of  the 
above  information.  The  thought  of  making  such  a  scientific  use  of  buildings  was  perhaps  suggested  by  Dr.  Hooke,  Oct.  28th,  1669,  when  he  stated  to  the  Royal  Society  that  he 
considered  one  of  the  exactest  ways  of  measuring  a  degree  of  the  earth  was  by  making  accurate  observations  of  the  heavens  to  a  second  by  a  perpendicular  tube,  and  then  taking 
exact  distances  to  a  second  also.’ 7  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Hooke  prefixed  to  his  Posthumous  Works  by  Richard  Walker,  Lond.  1705,  fol.  p.  xiv.— Dr.  Hooke  also  entertained  the 
thought  °r  fixing  alarge  telescope  against  a  high  edifice,  since  in  his  Discourse  of  Earthquakes,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  February  9th,  1686-87,  in  mentioning  telescopes  of 
)0,  0,  or  100,  feet  in  length,  he  says,  “  nor  will  it  be  very  difficult  to  find  in  this  city  a  convenient  building  or  tower  for  resting  the  end  of  a  telescope  of  100  feet :  there  are 
ouses  enough  to  be  found  of  sufficient  height,  if  a  50  or  60  leet  telescope  be  made  use  of.*’  Posthumous  Works ,  p.  359.  An  astronomical  contrivance  similar  in  its  intended 
use  to  t  ie  tu  je  of  the  Monument,  was  also  about  the  time  ot  its  erection  introduced  by  Dr.  Flamsteed  into  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich ;  namely,  a  well  sunk  in  the  south¬ 
east  cornei  of  that  which  is  now  the  garden  behind  the  Observatory,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  stars  in  the  day-time,  and  of  observing  the  earth7s  parallax.  It  was  100  feet  deep, 
vwti  stono  stairs  to  the  bottom  ;  but  has  long  being  arched  over,  as  the  improvements  in  the  telescope  have  superseded  it  for  astronomical  uses.  In  the  Paris  Observatory  was  a 
cave  or  ce  ar  of  170  feet  descent ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  structure  of  this  nature  is  that  mentioned  in  Dr.  Gruithuisen7s  account  of  a  zenith-telescope  for  the  use  of  a  Katach- 
thonian  Observatory  to  be  built  16  German,  or  74  English,  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  fearth.— Philosophical  Magazine ,  Aug.  1828,  vol.  iv.  New  Series,  art.  xxiv.  p.  135. 

history  of  the  Royal  Society ,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  Vol.  iii.  Lond.  1757.  4to.  p.  409.  Dr.  Hooke  added,  that  as  the  stations  of  the  mercury  differed  so  little,  it  was 
no  easy  to  etermme  their  certain  proportions  to  the  height  of  the  Column  ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  against  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  to  repeat  the  experiment  with 
an  instrument  capable  of  measuring  the  same  an  hundred  times  more  exactly.  The  instrument  referred  to  was  then  produced,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  Wheel-barometer,  but  more  curiously  wrought ;  and  the  proposed  trial  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  the  Column  on  the  Thursday  morning  following  at  11  o’clock : 
mere  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  any  farther  proceedings  concerning  it  entered  upon  the  Council-books  of  the  Society. 

}  .  L  l^SfPh,lCalA  oTfCI ti0nSu  V?L  XX‘  L-d;>698’  4t0-  No*  236‘  Art*  L  P*  2*  In  this  latter  experiment  the  mercury  was  found  to  descend  l-10th  of  an  inch  at  the 
height  of  bO  feet,  and  2-10ths  at  the  elevation  of  160  feet.  J 

a?nua!/ain  Paid  bJ  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Monument  is  about  £20,  which  is  supposed  to  be  made  £200  by  the  admission-money  taken 
thouSh  this  is  probably  more  than  the  appointment^  worth.  At  this  rate  there  would  be  7200  persons  visit  the  gallery  of  the  Column  every  year  ;  but  the  number 
?,n,  inr  f  r°T  fIncthe  descriptive  pamphlets- sold  by  the  Keepers  of  the  Monument  there  is  an  acknowledgment  to  the  Corporation  for  the  gift  of  the 

mes  whh  the  iT  SamUC!  A/n0tt’  0n  tbe  reVfrSe  °J  the  titla  is  “  dedication  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  “  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen!  Permit  me  to  add  a  few 

Monument  20th Set,  1805  ’  t0y°U;  Ullder  whose  fa™ur  a»d  protection  I  remain  with  all  due  respect  and  gratitude  your  devoted  servant  Samuel  Arnott. 

For  threescore  years  life’s  various  scenes  I’ve  past 
And  Providence  has  fixed  me  here  at  last ; 

Within  these  ancient  walls  to  find  repose 
From  all  the.  sorrow  that  misfortune  knows  : 

With  thankfulness  to  pass  my  latest  hour, 

With  gratitude  proclaim  my  kind  friend’s  power; 

Whilst  life  remains  God’s  mercies  to  record, 

T.  „„„  And  Pray  my  friends  may  gain  a  blest  reward.” 

from  persons  viewhTthe'same6  to  Ofilzen0  wf  o  i  !'ieePer’/s  ' '  1  be  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  with  their  usual  generosity  have  given  the  emoluments  arising 

ma“esPthe  decide of mv th%KeePei\t0  wldoh  I  have  been  appointed:  I  cannot  too  often  gratefully  acknowledge  the  favor,  as  it 

....  sga*  srJKisssrs  sr M"“ iL- *-•  **•»•— -  - 

e  Stow  s  Survey  of  London  by  the  Rev.  J.  Strype,  Edit.  1720.  Vol.  1.  Book  ii.  Chap.  11.  p,  181  ’ 

oeautified,  as  it  is  seated  inUtTe  desxripfivTpTmphlTt.81™*141,  t0  th°S6  ^  ^  b°dy  °f  the  colu“‘n  :  which  were  probably  made  in  1 786,  wnen  the  whole  building  was  repaired  and 
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nortli-east  side  of  tLe  outer  part  of  the  cippus,  the  largest  letters  being  18  inches  long:  it  is  now,  however  fJune 
1833)  nearly  obliterated.  Round  the  base  of  the  rtillar  are  nainted  .• - _  t  ,•  A  .. 


following  inscriptions  relating  to  the 


1833)  nearly  obliterated.  Round  the  base  of  the  pillar  are  painted  the 
exhibition  of  the  Monument,  by  Order  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 

On  the  West  Front  in  the  centre. — The  Monument  is  Open  for  the  Inspection  of  the  Public.  Admittance  to  tbe  paiwT,  a  j  t?  t  -d 
3  in  “  °Pe”  ^  'he  InSPeCti°“  °f  the  P"bliC  fr01“  *  °'C‘“k  UU  «— *  i»  Summer,", d  fZTo  till 


The  base  of  this  Column  is  surrounded  by  an  area  and  iron  railing  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  in 
which  are  set  tubs  with  plants  and  flowering-shrubs ;  the  front  is  even  with  the  street.  In  all  the  older  views  of 
this  edifice,  the  yard  around  it  is  represented  as  considerably  higher  than  the  part  on  which  it  is  built  and  the 
street  m  front ;  the  above  three  sides  having  a  descent  of  several  steps.  At  the  present  time,  however  there  are 
steps  on  a  small  part  of  the  south  side  of  Monument  Yard  only,  the  street  and  the  base  of  the  pillar  having  been 
made  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  square."  The  oscillation  which,  as  it  has  been  already  mentioned  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  found  m  the  Monument  when  he  attempted  to  use  it  as  an  astronomical  tube,  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  the  report  that  it  was  insecure  and  even  dangerous ;  and  that  in  high  winds  it  would  rock  visiblv 
and  violently,  and  open  the  breadth  of  an  inch  at  the  joints  of  some  of  the  courses  of  stone.  So  stroim  and  Ge¬ 
neral  has  been  this  erroneous  conclusion  at  various  periods,  that  it  was  also  further  reported  that  £10000  had 
been  offered  by  the  Corporation  of  London  to  any  person  who  should  safely  take  down  the  Column  and  several 
papers  have  appeared  upon  the  subject.b  The  Monument  was,  however,  erected  by  an  architect  of  such  con¬ 
summate  skill,  and  constructed  upon  such  certain  and  scientific  principles,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  secure  from 
every  attack  excepting  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  In  concluding  these  historical  and  descriptive  particulars  of 
this  celebrated  Column,  it  remains  only  to  mention  a  few  remarkable  circumstances  which  have  taken  place  at  it 
One  of  the  most  curious  feats  of  agility  exhibited  in  the  last  century  was  that  called  Steeple-flying  in  which 
the  performer  glided  down  a  rope  stretched  tightly  from  the  tower  or  spire  of  a  church,  to  some  distance  below  •* 
and  m  the  Daily  Journal  of  Saturday,  September  16th,  1732,  there  is  the  following  account  of  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  this  Pillar:  “Yesterday,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  notwithstanding  the  wind  was  so  hmh  a 
sailor  flew  from  the  top  of  the  Monument,  to  the  Upper  Three  Tuns  Tavern  in  Grace-Church  Street,  which  he 
did  m  less  than  half  a  minute :  there  was  a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators  to  see  him.  He  came  down  within 
twenty  feet  to  the  place  where  the  rope  Avas  fixed,  and  then  flung  himself  off;  and  offered  if  the  gentlemen 
would  make  him  a  handsome  collection,  to  go  up  and  fly  doAvn  again.*  In  the  morning,  when  the  rope  Avas  tied 
round  the  Monument,  a  waterman’s  boy  paid  for  going  up  to  the  gallery,  but  in  his  return  finding  the  stairs 
crowded,  he  thought  the  quickest  Avay  down  again  Avas  by  the  rope ;  and  he  accordingly  swung  down  upon  it 
as  it  hung  loose,  into  the  Monument  Yard,  without  receiving  any  injury.”* 


*  This  improvement  probably  took  place  at  either  the  amendment  of  the  pavement  of  London  by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  12th  vear  of  Oenro-p  III  1771  .  ... 

great  repair  of  the  Monument  in  1786.  The  following  notices  also  relate  to  this  area  Daily  Past  Mond  Febr  1st  ,71,P<-jhti;  ,  ,  year  °  (ie0r-f  ‘U  -  1771  5  or,at 

P  .  ’  , ,  y...  nt’  ®at-  Febr.  6th.  The  traders  and  dealers  in  coals  having  lately  for  their  better  conveniency  met  in  the  Monument  Yard  havino-  before  beer,  ’ 

much  annoy  d  at  Billingsgate  and  interrupted  in  their  business  by  the  fishwomen.  porters,  coal-heavers,  &c._on  Tuesday  las  several  ’ of  the ^inhabitants  in  and6  aho  ,  ^ 

in  the  number  for  the  following  September,  pp.  230,  231,  a  defence  of  its  stability.  ^ ’  ’  '  'P  ’  P'  ’  re  sorae  remarks  upon  the  insecurity  of  the  Pillar,  and 

_  '1jlema"nePof  pepf“rmingtl>1s  feat  is  particularly  described  by  Strutt,  in  his  Srmrts  and  Passtimes  of  the  People  of  England,  Lond.  1801  4to.  Book  iii  Chan  v  Sect  vii 

time  counterpoised  by  a  quantity  of  lead.  He  performed  thrice  in  the  same  dav  once  MmvbE  ,  .  ^  S,trUtt,liad  los,  one  of.h,s,  ,legs>  and  the  substitute  worn  by  him  was  at  this 
22nd,  1732,  states  that  on  “the  9th  instant  a  o,  IT  f  blT  vg  ,  trumPet-  and  once  a  Plst°I  the  descent  .—The  Daily  Journal  of  Friday,  Sept, 

tossing  his  flagfwhen  he  was  mLay,  and  1, up.  by  ht  feet  and  acted 8  thfu^r  aTd  lolTer  t  £'*"**’  «-»  dexterity:  tiring  two  pJois  alld 

» h.,i  b.„  ot  „n.id.„u. *•„  ,h“  1  srSft  *  is;  .I  s™  o  ■  n*.;s:s  w  *  he?hi,,,r 

two  lighted  torches  in  his  hands,  for  it  was  hen  da  £ to the  great*  tTnfs  men  of  a  1  He  W  tL  iJh  d  7  7™’  "7  77*  7^7  ™  ^  deSCended  sin^’  witb‘ 

and  bodv  in  such  a  desperate  manner  that  ’tis  thmmh  h?  °L°"!  I  ’  d  hlm  °T  the  same  t0  tlle  ground,  whereby  he  broke  his  wrist,  and  bruised  his  head 

1 732?—“  OnXmrdayXd"  Snwict  he°  Sv^in  t  tsTan  "7  i™”  ^  %"? 

.l^ctThi^hJStt  HM°nTnt  bemg  de3d  S^ttS^^  ^y6 from0 Greenwich 

bra  ted  Steeple-flyer,  represented  in  the  act  of  flying  in  Hogarth’s  picture  of  SouthwaA^Fab^^eTrokrJE^ 777  J  74(T7n  7/ ^  death  °‘  RoDer|  Cadman,  a  cele- 

Sl.  Mary’s  Church,  Shrewsbury,  a  height  of  216  feet,  over  the  Severn  whilst  it  was  frozen  upon  a  co  d  .hat  1=  7  ,7  7  deS?nd  7'"  SHlre  ,°- 

Churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Friars.  Owen’s  Account  of  the  Ancient  cm!  Present  state  of  Shrewsbury 7s03  12mn  7  oA  ^7  ,/  gb  ^  ’*7*  W3S  1bLned  T-\  1  P  7®  *?  ‘P' 

mitPS&Tt.  *•  relaled  b,  E,,..  Irwin  in 

one  of  the  seamen  ascended  to  the  top ;  whence  in  less  than  an  hour  a  sort  of  shrouds  were  constructed,  bv  which  the  whole  company  went  up  and  drank  a  bowl  of  puncit  Ihere 
Ihey  found  the  place  to  be  capable  of  containing  eight  persons  very  conveniently,  and  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  a  statue,  Ae’foot  and^ 7ncle^  of  which  w7e  remaAmng.  The 
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There  have  also  occurred  here  the  following  melancholy  accident  and  suicides.  On  Monday,  June  ^oth, 
1750,  a  man  dressed  in  a  white  waistcoat  and  green  apron  either  threw  himself  down,  or  accidentally  fell  from  the 
gallery  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  His  remains  were  taken  to  St.  Magnus’  Church  to  be  owned,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  unfortunate  person  was  a  weaver,  named  William  Green,  dwelling  near  Coxs  Square,  Spital- 
tields ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  as  follows :  “  In  the  iron  gallery  of  the  Column  there  is  a  live 
eagle  to  be  seen,  for  which  it  is  customary  to  pay  a  penny ;  but  the  person  not  being  there  to  show  it,  it  being 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  cage,  he  in  projecting  his  body  too  far  over  the  rails  to  look  in  at  the  back  of  the  box, 
which  is  open  to  the  iron-work,  losing  his  hold,  fell  against  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  and  from  thence  against  one 
of  the  posts  in  the  street;  whereby  the  top  of  his  skull  was . laid  quite  open,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  body 
terribly  shivered.’”* 1  There  were  found  in  the  pocket  of  this  person  eighteen  guineas,  but  if  his  fall  were  really 
accidental,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  left  his  watch  in  the  care  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Monument.13  On  Monday, 
July  7th,  1788,  about  eleven  o’clock,  four  persons  went  to  the  top  of  this  pillar,  at  which  place  one  of  them  got 
over  the  iron  rail  on  the  north  side,  threw  himself  down,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  a  pile  of  hard  mortar 
in  the  yard  beneath.  He  appeared  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  lusty  and  rather  tall,  and  was  dressed  like  a 
decent  tradesman:  he  had  been  up  the  Monument  twice  on  the  Saturday  previous,  at  one  time  remaining  there 
upwards  of  three  hours.0  The  body  shewed  scarcely  any  signs  of  life  when  it  fell,  both  legs  were  broken,  the 
head  was  shattered,  and  the  remains  were  with  difficulty  carried  to  the  bone-house  at  St.  Magnus’  Church. 
This  suicide  was  subsequently  found  to  be  a  baker,  named  Thomas  Cradock,  who  boarded  with  the  Master  of 
Shoreditch  Workhouse,  and  who  had  conversed  with  several  persons  upon  his  design  of  throwing  himself  from 
the  top  of  the  Monument,  inquiring  of  them  if  there  would  be  any  sin  in  the  act ;  which  questions,  however, 
were  at  the  time  regarded  but  as  idle  words.d  Other  accounts  state,  that  he  was  one  of  the  attendants  at  the 
New  Gaol  in  Southwark,  named  Elliot,  and  that  “he  was  a  proud  man  in  circumstances  of  distress;  but  that 
though  desperation  urged  him  to  get  rid  of  an  embarrassed  life,  he  was  determined  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner 

as  to  attract  the  notice  of  mankind.”6 - The  last  suicide  at  this  place  was  on  Thursday,  January  18th,  1810, 

when  Mr.  Lyon  Levy,  a  pearl  and  diamond  merchant  of  Haydon  Square,  of  about  45  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
respectable  character, — threw  himself  from  the  gallery  between  11  and  12  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  walked 
several  times  round  the  outside  of  the  iron  rails  before  he  sprang  of  \  and  in  its  descent  his  body  repeatedly  turned 
over  before  it  reached  the  ground/  Its  fall  was  broken  by  its  striking  against  one  of  the  dragons  at  the  corner 
of  the  base  of  the  pillar,  but  the  unfortunate  person  at  length  fell  upon  his  head  in  Monument  Yard,  and  expired 
without  a  groan ;  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  shoulders  being  the  only  sign  of  life  exhibited  by  him  when  he  fell. 
His  head  was  terribly  shattered,  and  the  brain  protruded  from  it  in  several  places ;  whilst  the  face  was  so  greatly 
disfigured  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recognised.  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Levy  was  subject  to  hereditary  insanity, 
his  mother  having  been  for  many  years  confined  in  a  private,  madhouse,  and  the  Coroner’s  Inquest  returned  a 
corresponding  verdict ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  his  suicide  was  attributed  to  the  failure  of  a  commercial 
speculation.  He  had  been  at  the  Bank-Coffee  House  in  the  morning  before  he  went  to  the  Monument,  and 
when  he  ascended  he  evinced  no  uncommon  emotion,  but  appeared  to  the  Keeper  to  be  perfectly  easy  and  col¬ 
lected  in  his  mind.  He  left  a  widow  and  eight  children.3 * * 

The  last  circumstance  worth  notice  connected  with  this  building  is,  that  on  Wednesday,  June  15th,  1825, 
a  printed  bill  was  issued  stating  that  “  This  Evening  the  Monument  will  be  superbly  Illuminated  with  Portable 
Gas,  in  Commemoration  of  Laying  the  Lirst  Stone  of  the  New  London  Bridge  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Mayor/  Admittance  Sixpence  each  at  Nine  o’clock.”  Accordingly  at  night  a  lamp  was  placed  at  each 
of  the  loopholes  in  the  shaft,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  wreathed  with  flame  ;  whilst  two  other  lines  of 
lights  were  placed  along  the  edges  of  the  gallery ;  the  wind,  however,  seldom  permitted  the  whole  of  the  gas  to 
remain  alight  at  the  same  time. 

After  having  stood  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  in  a  situation  by  far  too  narrow  to  allow  of  any  front 
view  of  this  magnificent  Column,  a  very  fine  prospect  of  it  was  opened  about  March,  1833,  by  the  removal  of  the 
opposite  lines  of  houses  in  forming  Arthur  Street,  leading  across  from  Fish  Street  Hill  to  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  New  London  Bridge.  From  the  western  end  of  this  street,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Monument  may 
be  most  happily  contemplated ;  and  the  beholder  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  so  exquisite  and  accurate  are  its 


tiinh  of  this  anecdote  might  be  questioner!,  but  many  witnesses  testified  the  truth  of  it,  and  the  initials  of  the  ascending  party  were  marked  in  black  paint  beneath  the  capital 

I  he  whole  height,  of  this  pillar  has  been  variously  computed,  from  88J-  feet  French,  to  110  feet  English. 
a  General  Advertiser,  Tuesday,  June  26th.  1750. —  Penny  London  Post,  June  25th  to  27th.  ° 

b  Penni/  London  P <>st,  or  Morning  Advertiser,  Wednesday,  June  27th  to  29th,  1750. 

'  Tuesday,  July  8th,  1788 .  —  London  Chronicle,  July  5th  to  8th,  p  32.  <1  Public  Advertiser,  Thursday,  July  10th,  1788. 

Ilnd. —  V.  Janies  s  Chronicle  or  British  Evening  Post,  July  5th  to  8th,  1788. 

It  would  hatdly  be  credited  that  the  agitation  exhibited  by  the  body  of  this  unhappy  man  during  his  terrific  suicide,  should  be  considered  as  proper  for  a  ludicrous  simile 

in  a  umorous  poem,;  but  it  will  be  found  introduced  as  such  in  Messrs.  James  and  Horace  Smith'  Rejected  Addresses,  in  the  parody  upon  Southey’s  Curse  of  Kehama,  in  the  de- 
suip  ion  o  Y  amen  s  destruction  bv  Veeshnoo,  Kdit.  1833,  p.  56.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  which  has  passed  since  it  first  appeared,  should  not  have 
given  the  author  so  much  good  fee  tng  as  to  have  induced  him -o  obliterate  it  from  this  last  “  carefully  revised”  impression  of  the  work:  instead  of  illustrating  the  allusion  by 
prose  no  e,  tie  eart  ess  tone  ot  which  is  equalled  only  by  the  careless  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  contained  in  it.  The  whole  passage  is  as  follows: 

“  Descending  he  twisted  like  bevy  the  Jew, 

Who  a  durable  grave  meant 
To  dig  in  the  pavement 

•  a  •  i  tv  Of  Monument  Vai-d. 

T“e>  threLw  himself  from  the  top  of  the  Monument  a  short  timA  before.”- The  suicide  took  place  in  January,  1810,  and  the  Rejected  Addresses  were 
tm,  nf  tlio  r,;n  /  >er’  i  •  ,An  lt/abitant  of  ;  lonument  \  ard  informed  the  writer  that  he  happened  to  be  standing  at  his  door,  talking  to  a  neighbour  ;  and  looking  up  at  the 

tl  e  speaker's  ”  ^  6  6X0  aime'  ’  s  comlng  down  !  ‘  Flag!’  exclaimed  the  other,  ‘  ’tis  a  man  !’  The  words  were  hatdly  uttered  when  the  suicide  fell  within  ten  feet  of 


8  Morning  Herald  and  Times,  Friday,  Jan.  19th,  1810. 
h  1  he  Right  lion.  John  Garratt,  at  this  time  Alderman 


ua  vltich  occasion  the  gallery  of  the  Monument  was  illuminated  with  glass  lamps. 


of  the  Ward  of  Bridge- Within,  He  w is  elected  to  that  office  on  Monday,  March  12th,  1821,  after  a  violent  contest. 


symmetry  and  proportions,  that  the  view  includes  the  whole  of  it  with  ease  and 
vast  dimensions  of  its  height  and  capacity. 


satisfaction, 


127 

notwithstanding  the 


INTENDED  INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  MONUMENT  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN 


vides^'nnnX JTI“peC,aS  ld?m  fluoci,Je  infaustum  et  fatalem  toti  quondam  Civitati 

HnrA  py  r  \  ^  ^nno  Chnsti  MDCLXVI.  2  Sept,  alterh  post  mediam  Noctem 

valuir’  m  ^  P","13  S®  eXtuht  Plamma>  T1*-  Austro  flante,  adeb  brevi  in- 

et  T  *  ‘larin  P  -fere  Intra  Muros  Urbs,  sed  et  Aodificia  qumcunque  Arcem, 
Civitati Jint  rUm  i\TSpl,IUtIr’  <luascun,lue  denique  Ripas  Fluniinis,  et  remotissima 
ferah  absumPta  fuerillt  Incendi0‘  Tridui  Spatio,  C.  Tem- 
°  et  Plul:a  (luam  X!V.  Domorum  Miliia  Flammis  absorpta  fudre. 
O  ™™"  °mnibu!,su>s  fortunis  exuti,  et  sub  dio  agitare  coacti,  infinite,  et  toto 
1  ?  f  ,°peS  Cl"er,em  e.1  Fav.llam  redact®  :  ita  ut  de  Urbe  omnium  quotquot 

Ao-^rf  1  P-,SSlma’  Ct  faellciss,ma>  Pr8eter  Nomen  et  Famam,  et  immensos  Ruinarum 
Aggeres,  vix  quicquam  superesset. 

plAiTvhS.ECrrS’  Dei  Grati^  Rex  Ma?n*  Britanni®,  Franci®,  et  Hiberni®,  Anno 
■  r  ...  .*  e  P  Angli®  Proceres,  consumptk  Incendio  Urbe  pene  universe, 

eademque  riennio  Spatio  in  Ampliorem  Rlodum  InstauratR,  et  non  ut  ante  ligneis  aut 
luteis  sed  partim  latent., s,  partim  marmoreis,  Edificiis,  et  Operibus  ita  ornata,  ut  e 

tndinpm'Tl  lpulcr'0r  mu.lt0  Prodt'sse  videatur;  auctis  prseterea  ad  immensam  Magni- 
aidinem  Urbis  Pomaeriis ;  ad  aeternam  utriusque  Facti  Memoriam,  Hlc  ubi  tante 
Uadis  pr.ma  emicuit  Flamma 

Monumentijm  Posuere. 

ri„^'SCa.t.  Ptsesens  et  Futura  xEtas,  nequa  similis  ingruat  clades,  tempestivis  Numen 
P  a  Be,>efic]um  vero  Regis,  et  Procerum,  quorum  Liberalitate,  prater  Orna- 

um,  major  etiam  Uibi  accessit  Securitas,  grata  mente  recognoscat.  • 

O  quantum  Tibi  debet  Avgvsta, 

Tot  nascentia  1’empla,  tot  renata. 

Tot  Spectacula?  Mart 

of  T  r!nr|S  Au?us';us .sald  of  Rome>  Rateritiam  inveni,  Marmoream  reliqui,  so  the  Rebuilder 
reliouh)  §  33  P'0per  y  say’  Luteum  et  Ligueum  inveni,  Lateritium  et  Lapideum 

et  ;nS*Pf1Isma-i?n  fortunse  locum  fecit  Injuria:  multa  ceciderunt,  ut  altius  surgerent, 
un,  m  I  I  Timagenes  felicitati  Urbis  mimicus  aiebat,  Rom®  sibi  Incerdia  ob  hoc 
um  dolon  esse,  quod  sciret  meliora  resurrectura,  quam  arsissent.  (Seneca  Epist.  92.) 

Mensur®  Columnarum,  apud  Antiquos,  Maximarum. 

Scani  contin0etUIpalm^PVAVT,0n,I1'’,  v°mD ’,Alta  eSt  Pa,mos  Romanos  CCXXX. Diametros 
Mich  Ove  bekePl  Tntifc1!'  T  F°  Antique  Urbis  Hama,  per 

W,'i  pi  ,0  Columna  Imp.  Frajani,  Rom®,  ab  ejus  lmo  usque  ad  Statu® 

Sancti  1  etn  verticem  alta  est  Palmos  Romanos  CXC1II.  cum  dimidio  ;  Diametros  eius 
prone  Basin  complect, tur  Palmos  XVI.  cum  Sesqui-pollice ;  ita  ut  hie  Diametros  toti! 

V  r  Tr6'  1r'  Po,hces’  (luot  Moles  tota  Balmos  alta  esse  cognoscitur. 

d  i  c  t a  H  L  to r  i  < -l "f 'on  P° m. a n  11  s  a r c (H te ct0 n *c ur®  c  o  n  t  i  n  e  t  IX  Pollices  Anglicanos.  Columna 
.  a  ConstamiDopoli,  sive  Imp.  fheodosii,  sive  Arcadii  alta  est  CXLV1I 
pede-s.  Secundum  computum  Petri  Gylii” - Pare, Italia,  pp.  323,  324! 


Thou  who  seest  this  Fabric,  beholdest  aim  in  . 
fatal  place  to  the  whole  of  the  former  City  •  forasmuch  a  h"6  SP-0t  ^  uafortuna,e  and 
1666,  upon  the  2nd  of  September,  or  ifter The  hour  of 'mid  YT  °f  ?"sl 

burst  into  flames:  which  were  blown  up  by  a  south  wind  i,3”  obscura  house 

grown  so  strong,  that  almost  the  whole  place  within  the  Ct’vJ  U  *  ,!!neLtbey  had 
mgs  standing  between  the  Tower  and  the  Temple  InnivenVTh^R^  1  th® 
remotest  parts  of  the  City  lying  within  the  walls  — were  drldf  1,R  S"  and  the 
In  the  space  of  three  days  100  Churches  400  Streets  lnj  "  ?  consumed  by  Fire, 
were  carried  away  by  the  flames.  Numberless  citizens’  werebemftot  a  |4fh°P°  H°USe3* 
sions  and  driven  together  without  a  shelter  in  unspeakable  (hstress  and  the  P°SSeS' 
of  all  the  world  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ashes  and  burning  embers  ’so  toat  to  grea,ne3S 
as  the  sun  looked  upon  in  this  happiest  and  most  spacious  Cito  'there  to 
scarcely  anything  beside  their  name  and  fame  and  immense  beans  ,  „  J? ‘ 

the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Kino-  of  Great  Britain  P  '  j  ?  7" C/HARLES 
18th  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  greater  nart  of  the  eh  if  ’  ^  ^  a,?d  Ireland> in  ,he 

years’  time  almost  entirely  restored  the  Lme  City  which  haiTIT  °f  England>  ,n  ,hree 
and  that  not  as  before  of  Lod  and  clay,  but  parZ  of  bit  ^ 

ror7rr,:',s 

into  flimJr  the  mem°ry  °f  th6Se  aCtS  aDd  °f  the  destruCtion  whicb  heremLt0brakeTu[ 
This  Monument  is  Ekected. 

It  teaches  the  Present  and  Future  Age  should  any  like  destruction  a=ctt  .r, 
S'lnl  t  e  DRrybyP-yer:  and  ^it  also  grateVliy  recoids  t"  benefits  ^th^ 
aswgell  as  oUrnam0ent' !  y  Wh°Se  b°Un'y  the  City  has  ac<luired  greater  security 

Oh,  how  much,  then,  Augusta  owes  to  Thee! 

For  having  given  so  many  Temples  birth. 

So  many  Fanes  renewed,  and  made  such  triumphs  1  Martiai 

bnihwidTinT8"  0^  ™6’  1  frdit  °f  Blick’  1  left  d  of  Marble!  so  Z  Re. 
bnck  and  stone!)  “  m'ght  3S  P'°Perly  ^  1  f°Und  il  °f  W0°d  aad  ^lay,  1  left  it  of 

Injuries  have  often  made  way  for  better  fortune  :  many  places  have  fallen  and  h*v» 
arisen  greater  and  loftier  than  before.  Timagenes  the  enemv  ofihVZ  afd  have 

tZrtSesheSaid|tri°U'th0Ugh  t(-e  burnin?  of  her  would  at  first  cause  sorrow,  v‘et  he  ^n!w 
that  she  would  arise  again  fairer  than  she  had  fallen.  (Seneca’s  Epistles,  92  ) 

mu  u  ,  V1 6  lReasures  °f  the  Oreatest  of  the  Ancient  Columns. 

Roma  00  whole  height  of  the  Column  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  at  Rome  is  230 
Roman  Palms;  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  16  Palms  4  inches  f!72  hiih  19 
O  3  -nches  diameter  English.)-]^,"*  Antique  Urbis  R,Za,  by  Bonav’S ’  2 
Tr^iat! at  Romptefd'  t?8’  fo1 — The  whole  height  of  the  Column  of  the  Emp'eior 
pilm  ,  ,  ’  °m  6  uas,  t0  the  sta,ue  of  St-  Peter  opoo  the  top,  1934  Roman 

lalms;  „s  diameter  near  the  base  contains  16  Palms,  one  inch  and  aZalf  ?145  C 
U  inch  high,  12  feet  2)  inches  diameter,  English.)  In  like  manner  then  in  Z 

'timid Tn  !  NB'"arheaRh°le  FpT  ^  l°  ^  aeoC0Unted  for  every  nine  inches  con- 
neci  in  it.— N.I3.  I  he  Roman  Palm  contains  9  English  inches.  The  Column  at 

is  ldZeii’to  h  t",St°riCai'  °r  °f  the  Eo-Potor  Theodosius,  or  the  Arcadian 

Co:iSta„£bL“0£;ghLugd!l56?f4to.  C°mpUtati°n  °f  Peter  Gdlius-  (*  TupoSraphia 


LOnd'  ^t°*  0n  dle^astCleafSof1which  ^^prit^s^wi^h'ar^addressZof  ^h™  \vholeDof)wMchI?heJfollotwingtiseaCcopyder  °f  ^  ^  UbeT  Darius  Quadripartite, 

2STTJZS*-  M  »«?»■ 


Narrativam  ;  partim  Poeticam,  nimkaml^pufnZmT\^ 

hicBpteer°.PelJgnoscentarmihi  ^Nbbiles  Tt’ZZtei  Cive'1'1  Pro"sus  vacaret,  visum  est 

IScJSSfir  “  “"‘m°  opm  ■«  .  swtbts 

Quod  felix  faustumque  sit  Civitati  Londinensi. 

Quum  Anno  5a/iitis  Humana;  MDCLXVI  tieditns  ft  p 

XVI1I.  DielV.  N„  S,f,embr„,  tal.  .SS  VoctS'l.."  S 

pistrma  conceptum,  et  m  vicniam  longd  lateque,  afflantibus  sive  etiam  r!flantd.i! 
vent‘s  proseminatum,  continue  tnduo,  Damns,  Tempi,,,  Basilicas,  cmteraqne  q»  P 

“  Afd.fica,  qu®  jam  cum  ho„o  Deo  renasci  videmus,  horrendo^ammarim 
hluvio  absorbuisset ;  et  NobUusimam  Ur  hem,  cui  nulla  Gens  aut  habuit,  aut  ceitoZ 
vere  fas  est)  hahitura  est  parem,  maximam  partem  in  cineres  rederisset  •  donee  tan 
<  em  non  minore  cum  miraculo  consopitum,  quam  sub  initiis  concitatum  fuerat  inter 
medias  strages  et  inhahiles  ad  resistendum  rumas,  ultra  detlagraret :  Plaeuit  ex’ Sena 
tusconsulto  m  perpetuam  re,  memoriam  de.®™!  01*1, scum  Ilunc  sive  Turr.m  Speculat  e 

pateat.p|osppc‘^u,b,cus;  qUd  i>0s,eris  ^0^1 d“S 
monium  Clement, a,  cm  ntnque  luculentum  Ignis  desaciens  perhibuit  ieT 

Perennel '  Columna  hmc  Votiva  Sethiani^*  ®mula,  ad  extremum  usque  diem  quo 
Universa  conflagrabunt ;  Locumque  et  Lares  subjectos  undique  Colli, stret  pariter  atque 
Dlnstret  longe  visura  sed  et  visenda  longe;  eadem  Urbis  Extinct®  Molumentum 
Resurgentis  Ornamentum.  ‘  “ 


et 


.T?  ihe  Pn®ndly  Reader.  Forasmuch  as  by  an  ordinance  of  Parliament  it  was 

I  aFoedwStotteO  Umnf  S  i°Uld  I*5®  ertCted  ‘n  mem°ry  °f  the  Bonflaigration  of  London 
the  »  ’  h  h,  «  °f  Wh<?m  1  Speak  wlthout  envy,— put  together  my  Inscription  for 
the  same:  partly  Historical,  or  Narrative  ;  and  partly  Poetical,  that  ism  sav  SyCh  as  is 

noXe'd  rim0nUh e.!tS  ;  u7  wh,chfmay  be  ,es,lfied  the  affection  of  my  mind  for  this  re- 
may  not  be  lift 'alt 1S  ^  ^  n“,  V16W’  that  the  rema‘ader  of  this  small  leaf 
excused  in  that  T  ge^er  lhe  noble  and  ingenious  Citizens  may  hold  me 

excused  in  that  I  have  placed  this  Inscription  such  as  it  is  in  the  end  of  niv  labours 
by  remembering  the  common  saying,  The  End  Crowns  the  Work :  7  ’ 

Tn  th  vlAY  T/o  PlTY  SF  LofiDON  BE  Happy  and  Prosperous. 

Chafes  anl^he  E^h"!^  ^  1666>  the  Sixth  of  the  R^tion  of  King 

tember  a  fatal  U  u  u-  °f,.h,S  R^lgn’  00  the  Fourth  Day  of  ,he  Nones  of  Sep- 

narrow’  ,aJatal  and  Irreslstlble  began  m  a  bakehouse  a.  this  place,  in  a  Ion.  and 

btekiJards  It  elr3  riPf  by-a  "'ind  wbi°h  blew  «  b^b  fo™md”  and 

backwards.  It  continued  for  three  days,  in  which  Houses,  Churches  Palaces  and 

r  o  ated  an/ thWel  Pm>  6  38  pablic’— ’ "hich  now  by  the’ goodness Zf  God  w^ 

appeareef  ’  more  ‘surelv'6  ^  01661  '°  W°rSbip  'he  Sam6’  sinCe  t0  D0  natioD  batb  « 
nnhle  rsi  /  ty’ Were  enwraPl  ln  a  flood  of  fearful  flames,  and  this  most 

nothing hLT  f°rthe  grea,ee‘  Parl  red”oed  to  ashes:  until  at  length  it  seemed  that 
of  whmh  wis  sn„am,r  e!r  abatE  tl,e  fury°f  th3t  over,brow>  the  commencement 
ruin  h  aL  L  en7  ,he  COnt,auance  destruction  without  the  power  of  resisting 
2’  d  L  In  !  TPl6,f  CODflagra,‘on-  Forasmuch  as  this  took  place,  it 

Obelisk  or  Pro!ic1tnTCOUnCllf  ParPfual  Iriemory  of  the  event,  to  appoint  This 
’  °r  ProsPeet  Tower,  from  which  the  view  of  all  belonging  to  that  City  lies 

o  boto  oPf  nwl,iehVhry  8  ’•  posterity  may  know  the  Divine  Wrath  as  well  as  Mercy; 

the  i  here  is  given  a  testimony,  in  the  extreme  raging  of  the  Fire,  and  in 

andendie  r.heV11,  n  aUfy,' - deV°,ed  C°lumn  e,nulate  ,h°5o  of  Seth,* 

and  endure  to  the  Last  Day  when  the  Universe  shall  be  consumed,  equally  adorned  by 

see!n.tdZ.  m  and  tbe  d-‘b"g^  which  he  beneath  it’  o^  evei  Jde,  lo? 

rection  o/the  same  City!60’  ^  M°nument  of  tbe  extinction  and  the  beautified  resur- 


bein,  dlTroy^’by  X!  Soodt  Ze!'" 3^  mem°ry  of  the  Arls  ‘b«n  known,  in  the  event  of  the  world 
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Jlnchoatum  Richardo  Ford,  Milite,  Praetore,  1671. 

C  Georgio  Waterman,  Milite,  Praetore,  1672,. 

\  Roberto  Hanson,  Milite,  Praetore,  1673. 

r»n_ finnatnm  <  Gulielmo  Hooker,  Milite,  Praetore,  1674. 
Contmuatum  \  Roberto  yiner>  Equ.  Bar.  PrEEt0re,  1675. 

(.Josepho  Sheldon,  Milite,  Praetore,  1676. 
Absolutum  Thoma  Davis,  Milite,  Praetore,  1677. 

Non  erit  jam,  Lector  Popularis,  quod  Peregre  quaeras, 

Aut,  Peregrine,  quod  jactes  Domi. 

Rhodium  Colossum,  Obeliscos  JEgyptios. 

Et  siquid  aluid  curios®  Antiquitatis  amantibus 
Est  in  deliciis,  relinque  gnaviter  otiosis  ; 

Qui  hunc  unum  Itinerationum  fructum  cogitant, 

Multa  cum  Pompi,  nulla  cum  Fide,  splendide  mentiri. 

En  aliquid  majus  coram  ! 

Prcesens  quod  sensit  Ait  as,  vix  credet  Postera. 

In  Nova  Troja  Veteris  Historiam  legis. 

Ilia  abiit  olim,  Hcec  olim  abibit  in  Fabulam. 

Nimirum  Utraque  simili  prope  fato  diriter  Conflagravi** 
Exardescente  Nemesi  divina ; 

Pene  ultra  humanam  Fidem. 

Verum  Ilia  inter  ruinas  id  inepta  est  solatii, 

Ut  Mteonio  carmine  Exequi®  ejus  forent  celebratissim®  : 

Huic  contra  non  deerat  sua  quidem  I  has,  sed  Homerus  aliquis, 

Cujus  Rhapsodias  una,  quam  suspicis,  Columna  exhibet, 

Surgens  cum  ipsit  pariter  U  rbe  Resurgente, 

Collaps®  Mnemosynon,  Reparat®  Deems ; 

Tot  Fastis  Prtetoriis  continenter  Insignita, 

Ut  dubium  sit,  Majoremne  ab  iis  claritatem  Acceperit,  an  Dedent. 
Quam  non  uni  aliqul  ac  simplici  voce,  uti  istam  quondam  Duilianam, 
Sed,  ut  vero  earn  Nomine  indigites,  Vocabulo  construcliliter  Heptastego 

Fordo- Watermanno-Hansono-Hookero-Vinero-Sheldono-Davisinam 

Appellites  oportebit. 

Ita  decebat  Monumentum  Publicum  extrui, 

Ut  esset  quamplurimis  Nominibus  commendatum. 

Respira  modd,  Lector,  et  meum  Recole, 

Quam  Nihil,  utut  Magnificum,  Tutum  ; 

Quam  parum  praesidii  prmstent  Externa  omnia 
Ad  versus  Iratum  Deum  : 

Quum  neque  Thamesime  und®,  nec  Civium  lacrym®  aut  manus 
Restinguere  potessent  Vindices  Flammas. 

Faxit  tandem  Pater  Codestis, 

Ut  Trinobantes,  siquidem  Phrygibusf  oriundi, 

Sero  licet,  sapiamus  tamen  Serio. 


Sir  Richard  Ford,  Knight,  Mayor,  1071. 

Sir  George  Waterman,  Knight,  Mayor.jDTfc, 
Sir  Robert  Hanson,  Knight,  Mayor,  16i3. 

Sir  William  Hooker,  Knight,  Mayor,  1674. 
Sir  Robert  Viner,  Knt.  Bart.  Mayor,  1675. 
Sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  Knight,  Mayor,  16~6. 

Sir  Thomas  Davis,  Knight,  Mayor,  1677. 
Reader  and  Fellow-countryman,  who,  travelling  hither,  art  enquiring. 

Or  Stranger,  who  art  sent  forth  from  thy  home. 

Or  if  thou  be  some  other  a  lover  of  the  curiosities  of  antiquity. 

And  in  the  rarities  left  by  time  art  idly  laborious ; — 

Who  here  art  meditating  on  the  fruits  of  thy  travels, 

There  shall  not  be  now  the  Rhodian  Colossus  or  the  Egyptian  Obelisk, 

Many  of  them  adorned  with  pomp  and  splendid  falsehoods,  none  with  fidelity: 
Behold  a  memorial  of  something  greater  before  thee, 

Which  the  present  age  yet  feels,  though  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  the  future. 
Thou  readest  in  New  Troy  the  story  of  the  Old. 

That  was  gone  in  ancient  time,  this  hereafter  shall  vanish  into  fable : 

For  truly  both  places  had  nearly  a  like  fate  ;  to  be  fearfully  consumed 
By  the  fierce  burning  of  the  Divine  vengeance. 

Almost  beyond  mortal  belief. 

But  that  in  its  ruins  had  one  imperfect  consolation 
That  its  walls  should  be  sung  in  a  funeral  song  the  most  renowned  : 

This,  on  the  contrary,  wanted  not  its  Iliad,  but  another  Homer. 

One  of  the  rhapsodies  of  which  is  shewn  upon  the  Column  thou  seest, 

Itself  rising  equally  with  the  rising  City, 

The  memory  of  its  ruins,  and  the  honour  of  its  restoration  : 

The  Festivals  of  so  many  Civic  Governors  are  contained  in  its  sculptures, 

That  it  will  be  doubtful  whether  their  ancestors 
took  from  them  or  gave  to  them  the  greater  lustre. 

Which,  to  the  end  that  their  true  Names  might  be  expressed  as  in  the 
old  Duilian  Column,*  and  not  by  any  one  simple  word, 

Have  been  framed  into  an  Heptastic  Vocable  (or  term  of  seven  poetical  feet) 
as  it  may  be  fitly  called  ; 

Fordo— Waterm  anno — Hansono— Hookero— Vinero — Sheldono — Davisinam. 
Therefore,  as  it  was  becoming,  a  Public  Monument  hath  been  erected. 

That  these  Names  might  be  honoured  with  many  others. 

Now,  Reader,  breathe  awhile,  and  reflect  with  me 
That  nothing,  however  magnificent  a  defence, 

Far  less  the  guard  of  any  external  objects. 

Can  stand  against  the  wrath  of  God  : 

For  neither  the  waters  of  Thames,  nor  the  tears  nor  strength  of  the  City, 

Could  quench  the  vengeance  of  the  flames. 

The  Father  of  Heaven  will  at  length  enquire  for  sin  ; 

Therefore  as  Trinobantes,  descendants  of  the  Phrygians,! 

Let  us  become  wise  even  late,  so  that  we  become  wise  in  earnest. 


Was  Begun  under 
This  Work  \  Was  continued  under 

Was  consummated  under 


*  The  Naval  Columna  Rostrata  erected  at  Rome,  the  base  and  mutilated  inscription  of  which  were  found  near  the  Capitol  m  1565.  criminal  and  stubborn  nation 

the  Romans. 
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ISUmaifat  upon  tlje  ancient  Cijcatns  of  5LonHon. 

INTRODUCTORY  OF  PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTIONS. 

It  is,  or  rather,  until  the  subject  was  more  accurately  invested,  it  was,  the  general  opinion,  that  the  English  Stage  rose 
later,  and  made  slower  advances  towards  mature  refinement  and  classic  elegance,  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  With 
respect  to  the  Theatres  of  Greece  and  Rome ,  we  must,  in  contravention  of  this  proposition,  state,  that  the  origin  of 
these  was  unquestionably  as  humble,  and  their  progress  to  perfection  as  slow,  as  that  of  the  English  Stage ;  nor  do  we 
think,  in  times  comparatively  modern,  that  either  France  or  Germany  have  any  reason  to  assume  much  pride  in  the 
superiority  of  their  early  Dramas  :  the  histrionic  rites  of  the  Druids  were  common  to  the  three  countries ;  and  certainly, 
in  their  ecstatic  effusions,  they  came  very  near  to  the  sublimity  of  tragedy.  Their  umbrageous  groves,  their  natural 
scenery,  solemn  incantations,  and  all  the  dramatic  machinery  of  their  invocations,  were  transmitted  to  the  Roman  and 
Saxon  historians ;  and,  with  many  of  their  rites  and  customs,  especially  those  whose  impressions  were  tragic,  adapted, 
and  in  some  instances  burlesqued,  by  the  latter.  That  the  profession  of  Actors,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Min¬ 
strels,  flourished  in  very  early  times  in  England,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  :  John  of  Salisbury,  a  monk  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century,  in  the  1st  book  of  his  treatise,  entitled,  Rolicraticus,  de  Nugis  Curialium, 
chapters  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  particularly  the  latter,  speaks  De  histrionibus  et  mimis,  et  prcestigiatoribus  (of  Actors,  Stage- 
buffoons,  and  Jugglers),  which  were  unquestionably  the  players  of  common  interludes,  introduced  by  the  Romans,  in 
their  Histriones  and  Mimi,  continued  by  the  Saxons  in  their  Gleemen,  and  adopted  by  the  Normans  in  their  Iniquity ; 
from  whom  lineally  descended  the  Vice  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  first  business  it  was  to  teize  the  devil ;  and  the  Punch 
of  modern  times,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Pod *  and  his  descendants,  had  nearly  the  same  occupation.  But  to  return 
to  our  early  Drama:  William  Stephanides,  or  Fitzstephen,  who  was  also  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  that  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  and  died  in  that  of  Richard  I.,  1191,  in  his  Descriptio  Nobilissima  Civitatis  Londince,  thus  characterized 
those  scenes  which,  performed  by  Minstrels; f*  used  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  of  our  remote  ancestors  :  “  London,  instead 
of  the  common  interludes  belonging  to  the  Theatres, %  has  plays  of  a  more  holy  subject ;  representations  of  those  mira¬ 
cles  which  the  holy  confessors  wrought,  or  of  the  sufferings,  wherein  the  glorious  constancy  of  the  martyrs  did  appear.” 
Still,  however,  we  find  that  the  efforts  of  the  secular  at  least  kept  pace  with  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  actors ;  nay,  it 
appears,  from  Stat.  4,  of  Henry  IV.,  that  the  opposition  of  professional  performers  was  (in  some  places)  considered  of 
such  importance,  that  it  was  necessary  to  arm  the  clergy  with  the  strongest  powers  for  its  repression.  Accordingly 
their  performances  were  interdicted,  their  persons  proscribed,  their  morals  condemned,  and  their  manners  anathematized : 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  strong  measures,  they  still  found  such  encouragement  from  the  people,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
censures  and  fulminations  of  the  clergy,  they  continued  their  exhibitions ;  which,  during  the  triumphant  reign  of 
Henry  V.  flourished  so  much,  that  the  Monastic  Companies,  as  they  may  be  entitled,  found,  that,  instead  of  launching 
execrations  which  were  laughed  at,  it  would  be  rather  to  their  interest  to  imitate  those  that  they  had  so  severely  repro¬ 
bated,  and  by  the  introduction  of  common  interludes,  founded  upon  the  Mimes  and  Atellance  of  the  Romans,  to  relieve 
the  gravity  of  their  miracle  plays.  From  this  happy  combination,  which  by  profane  dramatists  had  been  termed 
Mysteries,  arose  a  species  of  church  exhibition,  commonly,  but  most  improperly,  called  Moralities. 

The  long  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  entirely  banished  domestic  hilarity,  and  repressed,  in  a  great  degree,  religious 
festivity ;  the  plays  usually  performed  in  churches,  or  displayed  with  long  trains  of  processional  pomp  and  show,  virgins 
and  youths,  saints,  monarchs  and  popes,  angels  and  devils,  on  stages  erected  upon  wheels,  whence  their  appellation  Pa¬ 
geants,  were,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century,  in  some  degree  suspended,  and  were  not  generally  revived  until 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  who,  to  please  the  citizens  of  London,  &c.,  favoured  their  reappearance.  The  stern 
system  of  Richard  III.  affrighted  dramatic  genius,  if  that  species  of  spectacle  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  be  so 
termed,  once  more  from  the  land ;  but  the  peaceable  time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  settlement  of  the  government,  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  conduced  to  its  nurture,  and  ultimately  to  its  perfection. 

But  although  the  dramatic  genius  of  our  isle  made  some  advances,  yet  still  it  appears  to  have  struggled  hard 
with  monastic  absurdities  and  vulgar  ribaldry.  Motions §  and  Miracle  plays,  in  both  of  which,  events  recorded  in 

*  Pod,  a  famous  master  of  the  motions,  or  player  of  common  interludes,  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  “  Bartholomew  Fair.” 

t  Dug  dale  apud  Percy,  Sect.  4. 

X  By  this  passage  we  also  learn  that  interludes  were  common  in  London  in  the  12^  century,  that  Theatres  were  established,  and  Min¬ 
strels  well  known. 

§  Puppet-shows. 
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the  Holy  Scriptures*  were  mingled  with  common  interludes,  and  travestied  with  the  vilest  trash  and  the  most  obscene 
buffoonery,  kept  possession  of  Theatres,  and  even,  profane  as  it  may  now  seem,  of  churches,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Reformation  chased  these  scenic  monsters  from  sacred  places,  and  indeed  formed  a  new  era 
in  the  morals  as  well  as  in  the  religion  of  the  country. 

The  first  symptom  of  these  dramatic  improvements  is  to  be  observed  in  the  comedies  of  J ohn  Heyiuood,  of  which, 
“ The  Play  of  the  Weather,”  is  dated  1533;  “The  Four  P’s,”  1547,  &c.  “Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle, ”f  stated, 
but  erroneously,  to  be  the  oldest  of  our  dramatic  pieces,  is  dated  1575,  and  is  said  to  have  been  performed  soon  after, 
the  interludes,  except  those  at  the  Red  Bull,  St.  John  Street,  had  been  consigned  to  their  proper  station,  Bartholomew 
Fair. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  legitimate  Tragedy  and  Comedy  began  to  raise  their  heads : 

Creative  forms,  first  started  into  view  ; 

Excursive  Shakespear  travail’d  nature  through, 

“  Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin’d  new.” 


We  have  thought  it  necessary,  as  an  introduction  to  our  few  remarks  upon  the  views  of  Theatres,  &c.,  exhibited  in 
this  work,  briefly,  and  consequently  slightly,  to  state  the  progress  of  our  Drama,  from  its  lowest  state  of  barbarity  and 
rudeness,  to  its  highest  flight  of  elegance  and  sublimity ;  but,  alas  !  when  we  contemplate  the  works  of  our  immortal 
bard,  and  also  those  of  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  we  must  lament  that  their  temples,  the  Theatres, 
were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  powers  of  those  divinities  that  were  therein  worshipped  :  to  confess  the  truth,  they 
were  mean  buildings,  barns,  rooms,  or  yards  at  inns ;  undecorated,  unilluminated,  ill-contrived,  and  totally  improper  for 
scenic  representations.  Such  were  our  first  public  Playhouses.  The  second  (of  which  seventeen  were  erected  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  metropolis,  in  the  course  of  sixty  years) :  with  respect  to  these,  they  certainly  were  built  upon  a  regular 
plan,  and  were  much  more  convenient,  but  they  were  still  open  at  the  top,  of  consequence  exposed  to  the  weather;  and 
their  plays,  in  which  Rhodes,  Malta,  London,  Paris,  Milan,  &c.,  written  upon  boards,  and  displayed  upon  blankets, 
served  to  mark  the  changes  of  place,  were  exhibited  by  daylight ;  a  circumstance  which,  together  with  that  last  hinted, 
put  all  scenic  delusion  out  of  the  question,  and  banished  in  a  great  degree  the  witchery  of  the  Drama  ;  in  short,  these 
Theatres  were  too  much  like  bear-gardens  in  their  external  appearance,  while  internally  they  were  equally  deficient  of 
propriety  and  property  of  scenery  and  decoration.  The  inconvenience  of  their  forms  appears  conspicuous  in  the  print 
of  Shakespear' s  Theatre,  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside,  Southiuarlc ;  and  the  Swan,  in  its  vicinity.  The  Hope  and  the 
Rose,  that  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  were,  as  appears  also  by  their  prints,  in  the  same  style.! 

The  paucity  of  stage  decorations  will  be  contemplated  with  surprise  in  the  scene  at  the  Red  Bull,  in  St.  John 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  wherein  Falstajf,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Robert  Cox,  in  the  character  of  Simpleton,  Clause,  Changeling,  &c„ 
are  introduced,  we  suppose  to  show  the  comic  strength  of  the  company.  The  want  of  ornament,  the  funereal  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  interior  of  the  house,  which  seems  to  shade  with  solemnity  the  most  humorous  characters,  display  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view  the  poverty  of  our  ancient  Theatres,  of  the  representation  of  which  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
sketch  extant,  though  Shakespear  has  left  us  a  very  lively  literary  description  of  dramatic  shifts  in  the  chorus  to 
Henry  V. 


“  But  pardon,  gentles  all, 

The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dared 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Can  this  Cock-pit  hold 
The  vasty  field  of  France  1  or  may  we  cram. 

Within  this  wooden  0,  the  very  caskes 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  V’ 

From  the  reign  of,  at  least,  Edward  VI.,  the  north  and  the  south  environs  of  London  seem  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  dramatic  amusements,  though  mingled  on  the  Bankside  with  the  Bear-gardens,  for  there  were  two,  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  Bull-ring  and  the  Steivs ;  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, §  had  existed  from  the 
times  of  the  Normans;  while,  on  the  north  (with  the  exception  of  the  Wrestling-ground  in  Moorfields,  the  Butts  in 
Finsbury,  and  Rope-dancing,  Legerdemain,  and  Grinning  on  the  Scaffolds  near  the  Windmill,  opposite  Old  Bethlem, 
in  the  Holyday  seasons),  the  Theatres  were  numerously  attended. 


,  The  Deluge,  Jose-pli  and  his  Brethren,  Jephtha’s  rash  Vow,  JYineve,  which  is  recorded  as  a  famous  getpenny,  Solomon,  &c. 

T  Witten  by  John  Still,  M.A.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

.  r,l  Turning  to  the  view  of  London,  &c.,  as  they  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  four  Theatres 
in  oouthwar/c,  octagonal  in  their  forms,  open  or  half  covered  at  their  tops,  and  with  a  flag  displayed  on  each,  as  was  the  custom,  during  their 
perlormances.  The  Theatres  on  the  north  side  of  London,  viz.,  The  Curtain,  The  Fortune,  The  Bed  Bull,  and  Rutland  Rouse,  were  built 
perio^01'6  doraes^lc  ^yle.  The  scaffolds  and  booths  in  Moorfields  used  to  display  flags  in  holyday  times,  but  we  believe  not  at  any  other 

§  An  attempt  to  suppress  them  in  1546  failed. 
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Ismmr i  ^ILL-f  Bound |  Church 
Joseph  Bird J Wardens. 


For  the  Fetter  accommodation 
of  the  Neighbourhood, 
this  Pump  was  removed  to 
the  Spot  where  it  now 
Stands. 

The  Spring*  by  which  it  is 
supplied  is  situated  four 
Feet  eastward,  and  round 
it,  as  Hist  ory  informs  us, 
the  Parish  Clerks  of  London 
in  remote  Ages  annually 
performed  sacred  Plays. 
That  Custom  caused  it  to  he 
denominated  Clerks -Well, 
and  from  which  this  Parish 
derives  its  Name. 

The  Water  was  greatly 
esteemed  Ly  the  Prior  and 
Brethren  of  the  Order  of 
S.  Jolm  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Benedictine  Nuns 
in  the  N eip*lih ourho o  d . 
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N  B  .The  S  itualioji  of  the  Tump  is  marked  with  a  Star  * 


^  Tee t 


Fruy  raved  bvB.ffowlett 


CXERKS-WEIX. 

,4  Vuw  or  the  Pump  near  Clerks  WWW  lay  Street  in  the  Tarith  of  a.  v  , 

■  C  ,  ^f  well _mth  rts  descriptive  Iron  Tablet -  as  it  appeared  in  1822 

r.  7  .  r  **1*0  a  plan  or  the  Site  and  Vicinity 

It  nas  near  this  Well  that  the  Tarish  Clerks  of  Zondon  in  the  year  1409  the  lo  * of  Kina  Men  ■  4  *  ,re  Mt  7  t  / 

"Was  matter  from  the  creation  of  the  World"  in  H,  '  7  '  *  '  ,  *  *  ,UtVe  acted  for  s dc9's  successively  a  JPlay  which 

~~  OT  The  ,U'rM  ,n  th‘‘  Presence  of  most  of  the  Mobility  and  Gentry  of  Enaland 


sm  . . P"-**"**  ",  mosr  or  me  ixobiJity  and  Gentry  of  England 

Km  London .  ^Itddisbed  if  May  2822  by  Eol.ert  WIlMnso  ixjm  Fendaircb  Street.  164 


Clje  Clerfem^SHtdl: 

IN  RAY  STREET,  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  JAMES,  CLERKENWELL. 
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SoME  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  London  and  its  suburbs  in  their  earlv  state  were  thA  •  ■, 

wells,  by  which  they  were  originally  distinguished ;  and  which  the  improvements  Ld  extension  of  ®nd 

gradually  caused  to  be  covered  or  filled  up.  Independently  of  the  Thames  on  the  south  of  Middlesex  the  1 10b°  18  T™ 
'  consisted  of  the  following  The  Flete,  or  River  of  Wells/flowing  down  from  the north 

the  Cdy;  terminating  in  the  stream  afterwards  called  Fleet-Ditch,  and  running  into  the  Thamef  ,  i  f 

called  the  Mall-Brook,  rising  from  three  heads  in  Moor-fields,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  Citv  and 
into  the  Thames  :  and  two  channels  still  less,  named  the  Lang-Bourne,  and  the  Old-Bourne  •  the  former  of  wh'  1 
from  a  spring  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  London,  and  ran  parallel  with  the 

present  Mansion-house ;  and  the  latter  rose  from  two  heads  about  Brook-street,  Holborn,  and  ran  east  into  the  River  of 

The  principal  Springs  and  Wells  of  ancient  London,  were  in  the  northern  suburbs,  and  they  are  thus  noticed  bv  Fit* 
Stephen,  about  the  year  1174  :  “  Round  the  City  again,  and  towards  the  north,  arise  certain  excellent springs  at  a  small 
distance,  whose  waters  are  sweet,  salubrious,  and  clear  ;  and  whose  Tunnels  murmur  o’er  the  shinino-  stnnpl  ’  (If  ii 
Holy-WeH  Clerken-Well,  and  St.  Clement’s  Well,  may’be  esteemed  the  principal;  as ^being  muchle  ' f est  freauented 
both  by  scholars  from  the  schools,  and  the  youth  of  the  City,  when  they  are  disposed  to  take  an  airino-  ”*  Tn  ti,A  •  ’ 

mediate  vicinity  of  the  Clerken-Well,  however,  Stow  records  that  there  were  also  situate  wious  Swella^sS' 
ners  WeH,  Fag’s  Yell,  Tode  Well,  Loder’s  Well,  and  Rad  Well :  all  which  having  the  fall  of  their ^oveXwin^nto  t^ 
Flete  River,  much  increased  the  stream,  and  gave  it  in  that  place  the  name  of  Wells.f  The  water  of  such  springs  seems 
to  have  been  esteemed  principally  on  account  of  its  clear  and  sparkling  appearance,  occasioned  by  its  contain^  con 
siderable  quantities  of  Carbonic-acid  gas  ;  whence,  as  also  in  those  instances  where  the  water  haJ  been  founTimarl 
ably  fiee  from  saline  matter,  such  springs  have  been  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Holy  Wells.  On  account  of 
+pat\Vefy  smail  quantity  of  saline  matter,  their  medical  properties  were  in  general  very  inconsiderable  •  and  therefore 
the  decline  of  the  reputation  of  most  mineral  fountains  has  been  as  rapid  as  its  rise.  ’ 

,  £0+m+ithe  eXpreSsi1ini  n  Fitz-Stephen  it  is  evident  that  the  Wells  of  London  were  places  for  sports  and  assemblies  • 
and  that  the  spring  called  Clerken-Well  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them.  In  noticing  the  amusements  of  the 
City,  he  further  observes  that  ‘‘London,  m  lieu  of  the  ancient  shews  of  the  scene,  has  exhibitions  of  a  more  devout 
ind  ,  being  either  representations  of  those  Miracles  which  were  wrought  by  holy  Confessors,  or  of  those  passions  and 
sufferings  in  which  the  Martyrs  so  signally  displayed  their  fortitude.”+  Though  there  be  no  adudBiZPKTtul 

bvSfiw  sJw  + w  exblblt°d  at  ^  Clerken-Well,  it  is  very  possible  that  such  was  the  case  ;  as  it  is  explicitly  asserted 
Z  f™nta\n  derived  its  name  from  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Metropolis  Ipon  that 
pot.  Further  than  this,  it  has  been  suggested  that  both  the  name  and  the  practice  are  even  still  more  ancient^  and  it 
is  at  least  remarkable  that  the  Fons  Clemcorum,  as  the  title  is  written  by  Fitz-Stepben,  and  the  Clarks’  Well  as  it  is 

Wpfre>WLSt0Wi“ 1S  StlAU  ToerSally  kn0Wn  by  an  English  word  much  older  than  either  author  ;  beincr  called  Clerken 
the  °rdmaiY  Anglo-Saxon  plural  termination.  From  these  circumstances,  the  latter  name  his  been  entirelv 
referred  to  an  English  origin;  so  that  instead  of  deriving  the  term  Clerk  from  the  Norman-French  Clerc  it  mav  as 
ST  b®,dedu,ced  bbe  Latin  Clemcus,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clere,  Cleric,  devices,  or  Cleroc,  as  written  ik  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  :||  which  supposition  would  carry  both  the  title  and  the  custom  far  beyond  the  Norman  Invasion  IT 
.  J  few  Posltive  particulars  collected  by  Stow  concerning  the  Dramatic  performances  of  this  place  evidently  relate 
to  a  very  remote  period,  mentioned  m  contradistinction  to  the  fourteenth  century.  «  Clarkes- Welf  or  Clarkenwell  ”  he 
observes  ‘‘is  curbed  about  square,  with  hard  stone;  not  far  from  the  west  end  of  Clarken-Well  Church  Shout  the 

JS  Tondon  who  ^oZlft '  °  Said  Zn,  the  nam7e  °f  the  WeU’  and  the  Wdl  took  ™me  ’of  the  Parish- 

Lte..  °J  Lo™on,  who,  of  old  time,  were  accustomed  there,  yearly  to  assemble,  and  to  play  some  larae  history  of  Hah, 

Scripture.  For example  of  latter  time,  to  wit  in  the  year  1390,  the  14th  of  Richard  II,  I rS YhaUhe pZh-cS 

o  London,  on  the  18th  of  July,  played  Interludes  at  Skinners’  Well,  near  unto  Clarks'  Well  •  which  Play  continued 

^reedaystogcthru,  the  King, ^  Queen,  and  Nobles  being  present.  Also  in  the  year  1409,  the  10th  of  Hemw  IV  they 

;  y  d  a  at  -1,1-  Skumers  Well  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  which  was  of  matter  from  the  Creation  of  tile  Well./ 

«  obhrks6’  WeirTamT1  ^  °‘  ‘V  Other  smaL  Wells  were  many 

wW  nkved  ofSsirf  7,  FT  We.1L  sotcal>ed  for  »at  Skinners  of  London  held  there  certain  Playi 
yearly  played  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  place  whereof  the  wrestlings  have  of  latter  years  been  kent  ■  and  are  in  ni  l 

earlyTatlf^  f ST'S?  piously  to  concluding  the°  very  few  notices  wSch  are  now’^maiZg  o/the 
°  ^n")Tel  ’  ^  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ancient  Dramatic  Mysteries  were  of  two  principal  ver- 
^  the  Chester^  Die  Coven  ry;  so  called  from  their  having  been  composed  and  commonly peK  K 

infnt  IpnSed  tbe  wh?te  Scripture-history,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Day  of  Judo-ment  •  divided 

“cwe?riCKeCTibI,gobf  1 Yingie  ?mcient  for  °ne  d^’s 

on  the  first  day,  declared  the  subjects  intended  to  be  represented  in  the  ensuing  exhibitions  with  their  order.# 

1  NobilisimP  CivUatis  Londonice,  Edit,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  Loud.  1772  4to  ud  27  61 

j  sZlffSaL c«3.  S^h“‘rJP6' loni  172°' TdL  T*  1  book  »•  A  ' 

the  eUof  ' f  ISKSFZfT  "*1^  *?  &St  prin‘ed  “d  traMkted  *  StOT 

H.  s’slTSrSra”1*"  t,”re™«WOtk  e“titled  a  HUt"y  and  of°Su  0/  cufhnwdl,  by  J.  and 

Senesch^o/H^iauit^Sir^ohn^ioniwallhsi^Richard'Anindel’^inif^'Jso^ofsif  «“  **  of  «•— *  <b. 

Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  hi.  chap,  xii  p  2^  ’  *  b  John  Cheyn^  agamst  certain  Frenchmen.”  Strype’a 

Stow’s  Purvey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  i.  chap.  v.  p.  24,  chap.  xxix.  p.  247 

to  an  edition  of ^he’chester’k’ysteries'ol  Noe's  Idood'and  the^slauehter8©!  etheninim  ^  rorks :  the  Introduction  attached 

1818,  4to.  by  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  which introduction nnblS  whLiL?  p1^  C6ntS’  prlvcately  Printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  in 
tion  of  Malone’s  Shakspeare,  Lond.  1821,  8vo.  A  Dissertation  on  the  PaaeanU  nr  the  late  Mr.  James  Boswell’s  edi- 

by  Thos.  Sharp,  Covent.  1825,  4to.  In  the  Cottonian SStion  of  . Perf°Tmedt  at  gentry  ; 
tion  of  the  World  to  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  written  about  the  reign  of  Edward  IV I ^STSrSvSSsSif  A  fllj!”1 
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The  dialogue  was  generally  composed  in  rhyming  stanzas,  and  was  probably  delivered  in  a  sort  of  chaunting  recitative ; 
which  will  account  for  the  Parish-Clerks  being  in  so  great  esteem  as  actors  of  such  pieces,  since  they  were  the  principal 
professors  of  vocal  melody  before  the  Reformation,  and  their  Fraternity  had  the  sole  direction  of  all  sacred  music  in 
churches  They  were  also  accustomed  to  attend  at  all  great  funerals ;  in  which  their  office  was  to  walk  before  the 
hearse  carrying  their  surplices,  till  they  came  to  the  Church-door,  singing  solemn  dirges  all  the  way.  From  the  ninth 
century  they  were  known  under  the  name  of  the  Fraternity  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  which  style  they  were  Incorporated  by 

H^Th^first  circumstance  in  the  modern  history  of  Clerken-Well  appears  to  be  that  in  1674,  George  Compton,  fourth 
Earl  of  Northampton,  presented  the  Parish  of  St.  James  with  that  very  Spring  for  the  use  of  the  poor  during  pleasure. 
The  officers  immediately  leased  it  to  John  Cross,  brewer,  for  twenty-one  years  at  40s.  per  annum  ;f  and  it  was  in  his 
occupation  in  1720,  when  the  Rev.  John  Strype  gave  the  following  account  of  it.  “  The  Old  Well  of  Clerken-Well, 
whence  the  Parish  had  its  name,  is  still  known  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  right  hand  of  a  lane  that  leads  from 
Clerken-Well  to  Hockley-in-the-Hole,  in  a  bottom.  One  Mr.  Crosse,  a  brewer,  hath  this  Well  enclosed  :  but  the  water 
runs  from  him  into  the  said  place.  It  is  enclosed  with  a  high  wall,  which  formerly  was  built  to  bound  in  Clerken-Well 
Close  :t  the  present  Well  being  also  enclosed  with  another  lower  wall  from  the  street.  The  way  to  it  is  through  a 
little  house,  which  was  the  watch-house  :  you  go  down  a  good  many  steps  to  it.  The  Well  had  formerly  iron- work  and 
brass  cocks,  which  are  now  cut  off :  the  water  spins  through  the  old  wall.  I  was  there,  and  tasted  the  water,  and  found 
it  excellently  clear,  sweet,  and  well-tasted.  The  Parish  is  much  displeased,  as  some  of  them  told  me,  that  it  is  thus 
gone  to  decay,  and  thought  to  make  some  complaint  at  a  Commission  for  Charitable  Uses ;  hoping  by  that  means  to 
recover  it  to  common  use  again,  the  water  being  highly  esteemed  hereabouts,  and  many  from  those  parts  send  for  it.  § 
Since  the  time  of  this  statement  a  pump  was  erected  over  the  Spring,  the  situation  of  which  was  altered  in  1800  to  a 
more  convenient  spot ;  and  the  water  itself  now  appears  to  issue  from  the  old  wall  with  great  slowness  and  difficulty, 
as  if  some  obstruction  were  at  the  fountain-head.||  _ 

The  annexed  Engraving  represents  an  Inscription  upon  a  cast-iron  tablet  fixed  upon  the  front  of  the  present  Pump, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  site  and  history  of  this  celebrated  fountain.  Its  situation  is  on  the  north  side  of  Ray-Street, 
near  the  eastern  end  by  Clerken-Well  Green,  as  indicated  in  the  Ground  Plan  at  the  side  of  the  View.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  Pump  is  the  building  formerly  a  watch-house,  which  in  1822  was  converted  into  a  prison,  for  such  persons 
as  mi<dit  be  apprehended  by  the  parochial  constables  for  misdemeanours  on  Sundays  :  it  is  now,  however,  very  little  used, 
_ seldom,  or  never,  on  Sundays, — but  occasionally  during  the  week  persons  are  confined  in  it  for  offences  committed  be¬ 
fore  the  watch  be  set.  The  Pump  itself  is  of  iron,  let  into  the  wall  of  a  low  shop  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  long  noted 
for  the  sale  of  birds ;  the  cages  of  which  are  hung  round  the  front  so  as  almost  to  obscure  the  white  panel  with  the 
inscription.  Of  that  inscription,  the  work  whence  several  of  the  present  notices  have  been  derived,  observes  that  part 
of  the  information  conveyed  by  it  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but  unlikely  to  be  accurate.  It  is  there  stated,  that  “  the 
water  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  but  their  House  had  a 
copious  supply  within  its  own  precinct,  and  had  no  reason  to  resort  to  a  finer  spring  than  that  immediately  without  the 
north  wall  of  the  Hospital  court,  which  now  supplies  the  pump  before  the  Charity-School  in  Aylesbury  Street.  It  is 
also  further  asserted,  that  “the  Spring  by  which  it  is  supplied  is  situated  four  feet  eastward which  rightly  indicates 
the  place  of  the  former  pump,  but  the  water  issues  forth  about  25  feet  northward.  There  it  falls  into  an  oblong  re¬ 
ceptacle  paved  with  square  tiles,  extending  beneath  the  former  watch-house  and  the  adjoining  shop ;  the  dimensions  of 
which  receptacle  are  somewhat  more  than  25  feet  by  9.  An  aperture  in  the  floor  enables  the  curious  inquirer  to  descend 
by  a  ladder,  and  view  the  outlet  of  the  fountain,  which  is  extremely  minute ;  so  that  in  summer,  when  the  water  is  in 
the  greatest  request,  the  store  is  frequently  exhausted  and  the  pavement  left  dry. IF  The  Spring  is  approached  from  its 
receptacle  by  steps,  over  which  is  a  brick  arch  ;  most  probably  erected  at  the  restoration  of  the  well,  since  the  time  of 
Strype.** 

The  situation  of  the  other  celebrated  Spring  of  this  place  called  Skinners’  Well,  is  now  altogether  unknown  ;  and 
even  in  the  period  of  Strype  was  very  doubtful.  “  It  is  almost,”  says  he,  “  quite  lost ;  and  was  so  in  Stow’s  time :  but 
I  was  certainly  informed  by  a  knowing  parishioner,  that  it  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Church,  enclosed  within  certain  houses 
there.  The  Parish  would  fain  recover  this  Well  again,  but  cannot  tell  where  the  pipes  lie.  But  Dr.  Roger,  who  formerly 
lived  in  a  house  there,  showed  Mr.  E(dmund)  H(oward),  late  churchwarden,  two  marks  in  a  wall  in  the  close,  where  as 
he  affirmed  the  pipes  laid,  that  it  might  be  known  after  his  death.”fj' 

*  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.IL  book  v.  chap.  xiv.  p.  231.  t  Hist,  of  Clerkenwell,  p.  85. 

+  The  close  alluded  to  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  for  Nuns  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  founded  at  Clerken-Well  soon  after  the 
year  1100  ;  the  western  wall  of  which  is  known  to  have  taken  this  direction,  leaving  the  reservoir  of  the  fountain  still  farther  to  the  west 
on  the  outside.  In  the  large  Plan  of  London  published  by  Radulphus  Aggas,  about  the  year  1562,  the  water  of  the  Clerken-Well  is 
shewn  rushing  in  a  considerable  stream  through  a  circular  aperture  in  the  wall  of  a  house  on  this  spot  into  a  kind  of  square  basin,  or  re¬ 
ceptacle  within  three  low  walls  built  out  from  the  house.  Another  representation  of  the  Springs  upon  this  spot,  still  more  ancient,  is  a 
drawingby  George  Vertue  executed  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  from  an  old  parchment  roll  belonging  to  Nicholas  Mann,  Esq.,  shewn 


/if  rlum^e.F  dealers  in  rags  and  old  iron  who  resided  in  it ;  but  since  1774  it  has  been  called  Ray-street,  as  it  is  at  present.  History  of 

LG'i'k’fiifb'LVfjlLy  p.  261. 

§  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  II.  book  iv.  chap.  iii.  p.  69.  ||  Hist,  of  Clerkenwell,  p.  265. 

t  ine  nw  of  water  issuing  from  these  Springs,  appears  to  have  been  always  uncertain  and  liable  to  fail.  When  the  Earl  of  Exeter 
resided  inbt  Johns  Square,  in  1637.  and  required  to  be  furnished  from  the  White-Conduit  which  supplied  the  Charter-house,  the  go- 
ot  that  establishment  refused  to  let  him  have  the  water  from  the  fountain-head,  but  allowed  him  a  pipe  from  the  water-house  of 
carryi,ng  at  ^,e  rate  t%y°  gallons  an  hour.  The  pipes  which  conveyed  this  water  to  the  Charter-house  were  cleaned  in 
but  the  suppl; v  was  then  so  much  reduced,  that  the  governors  ordered  the  New  River  water  to  be  adopted  instead. 

**  Hist,  of  Clerkenwell,  pp.  263,  264,  287. 

^jrype 8  Survey  of  London,  \ ol.  II.  book  iv.  chap.  iii.  p.  -69.  The  other  wells  of  Clerken-Well  were  dammed  up  in  the 
ime  of  Stow  ;  And  so  remained,  adds  Strype.  “  and  altogether  unknown,  till  within  these  forty  years  or  thereabouts  (1680),  when,  upon 
.  iyK°rn°*me  ^  jm  Wjre  new  discovered :  and  being  found  mineral  waters,  of  the  nature  of  Tunbridge,  they  became 
greatly  q  e  y  Citizens,  and  used  as  chalybeate  waters  for  correcting  hypochondriacal  distempers.”  It  is  stated  in  The  History 
of  L  r  e  el ,  p.  266,  that  the  position  of  another  of  the  wells  mentioned  by  Stow  near  the  Church,  had  been  recently  discovered  in  1827. 
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THE  BEAR  GARBER, 


The-  South  Bank  of  the  hirer  Thames,  from  Winchester  Palate  to  Pant  Garden,,  abounded \  with  Orel,  and  Theatres  of  various  dawmina- 
-  tin  ns.  Among  these,  Ida  Old  Bear  Garden  was  appropriated  for  the  keeping  of  “bears,  bulls,  and  other  leasts,  to  be  baited,  and  also 
Mastives,  in,  their  several  kennels,  were  there  nourished  to  bait  than.  These  bears  and  other  beasts,  were  kept  tit  plot?  of  ground,  scaf¬ 
folded  about,  for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe ’.'-But  Brough  such  precaution  was  used,  a  terrible  slaughter  happened  in,  1582, by  the  fall 
ot  a  scaffold  that  had  been,  prep  at  cd  tor  the public,  but  was  overloaded.  This  was  considered  as  a  judgment  from  heaven,,  on  account 
of  the  exhibition  liavuu/  been,  on,  Simdav 

•d  */  • 

Formerly  bear  bailing  was  an,  amusement  for  the  higher  daises  of  persons;  and  even.  Queen  Elizabeth,  entertained  the  French,  Ambafsa 
-dors,  with  the  Bloody  spectacles  exhibited  at  Buis  place  . 

Howes  z tv  bis  continuation  of  Stows  Chronicle,, gives  a  very  curious  Description  of  a  Bear  baiting,  which  took  place  in  1608,  at  the 
Tower,  in  pres'ence  of  James  I.  his  queen,,  pru, refs  Etizabedi,  princes  Harry  and  Charles,  and  a  arcat  number  of  tiie  nobility 
At  the  lack  of  the  Stews  stood  anotiier  budding,  called  the  New  Bear  Garden  The  Amphitheatre  for  Bowie  BqytyngJ  was  situated  at 
the  lack  of  the  houses  on  Banic  Side;  and  Paris  Garden,  was  a  small  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  Theatre  and  a  few  Cotton es,  notify  facurq 

w  tv  w  C 

Black  -Friars ;  to  which  Bure,  was  a  Ferry  aero  Is  Bre  Thames 


toruiort, Published,  OcfiAiSio,  byRobtWUkinson,N!,o8,  Comhitt.  B>(> 


From.  an.  ajayrd  Drmrino  of  a,  very  scarce  TW  of  lend,, [ caZkd 


THE  BEAK  GARDEN. 


m  "f  ”  *’*•*’•  »«**  *  *•  %  purpose  of  rportt,  ha,!  been  literally  a  pardon,  W,  „r, 

not  infomud  ,r„on  Hut  UiUiru,  mat  erected.  though  Hit  ant  the  Cireut,  lenomMated  Ht  Bull  Bata,,,  a,, foot  utAppatr  ph.u  a, 

,-M  at  in  Br.uout  Civitater  Orbit  Terratam.borb  puthdud  about  the  year  ti74,-T,u  tportt  of  Bull  an, l  Bear  lathy  mere  rot  lit 

-ftront  amort/  our  atuetttrt.  compared  mith  Hate  of  the.  ancient  Roman,  eThe  former  mere  contented  to  enjoy  flu  bu/cMp  of  He  ,,,, 

-tint  then,  dadoed  to  a,  ttedee.  in  Sudan,  the  attack,  and  manecuvrc  of  He  morryinp  dope:  mhidtt  the  polisMJ toman,  opera!  tin 

tu/ht  of  Hair  ha, urn  lettiard.  enpaped  mWo  ^  W,  and  utttrty  thnutt  of  Joy  mhen  a  Mod,  oat  torn  Bom  either  of  den- 
-ted,  combatants  . 


"t-O  TaiultmJ’M-.chrd  OrC 7/!*7&e,  brSolOnikin.von.,N?58,Cbrnl,Ul .  lf)7 
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£ficattt0» 

(H  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson’s  learned  sock  be  on  ; 

Or  sweetest  Shakespere,  Fancy’s  child, 
Warbles  his  native  wood-note  wild.”)" 


THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR  BAITING, 

On  the  Bankside,  seem  to  have  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  the  several  other  ancient  Theatres  of  the  metronolis 
he  precise  date  of  their  erection  is  not  ascertained,  but  a  bear-garden  on  the  Bankside  is  mentioned  bvnno 
Orowlev,  a  poet,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  being  at  that  time  in  existence.  He  informs  us  that  the 
*  WCre  °n  3  Sunday>  tbat  they  drew  ful1  assemblies,  and  that  the  price  of  admission  was’  then  one 

Whether  these  «  rough  games,”  as  a  certain  author  terms  them,  were  then  exhibited  in  the  same  or  similar 
mphitheatres,  to  those  afterwards  engraved  in  our  old  plans,  or  in  the  open  air,  the  poet  does  not  inform  us 
or  does  Stowe  s  account  afford  any  better  idea.  He  merely  tells  us,  that  there  were  on  the  west  bank  “  two 
_  j gardens,  tbe  °ld  and  *he  nfw  ;  Places>  wherein  were  kept  beares,  bulls,  and  other  beasts  to  be  bayted  •  as 

tWpT  fV‘S  TfSeT  ke"els’  r,U™heLd  t0  W*  them-  These  beares  and  other  beasts,”  he  adds  « are 
there  kept  in  plots  of  ground,  scaffolded  about,  for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe.”  ’ 

n  Aisgas’s  plan,  taken  1574,  and  the  plan  of  Braun,  made  about  the  same  time,  these  plots  ofe-ron-nd  nw 
engraved,  with  the  addition  of  two  cirri,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators,  bearing  *the  names  of  the 

bofh  n  the  ^  BTjnge\  TheSC  are  accurate1^  c°Pied  in  the  accompanying  Plate  *  In 

tbbeth,nP  ?  f  u  building®  aPPear  to  be  completely  circular,  and  were  evidently  intended  as  humblf  imitations  of 
e  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre.  They  stand,  agreeable  to  the  preceding  description,  in  two  adjoining  fields 

bunT^  °n  7  ^  a  Sma^ llshpofland;  but  some  differences  are  observable  in  the  spots  on  which  they  are 

tfie  I1"  Apas’s  Pla1?’ .™bicb  1S.  tbe.  earliest,  the  disjoining  slip  of  land  contains  only  one  large  pond  common  to 

^ar^Tach  TheatreeXbThe  ^is ’  ^  tbis  aPPears  di^ed  into  Ponds/besides  a^Car  conveniency 

near  each  Iheatre.  The  use  of  these  pieces  of  water  is  very  well  explained  in  Brown’s  Travels  n685'>  who  W 

given,  at  page  168,  a  plate  of  the  “Elector  of  Saxony  his  Beare  Garden  at  Dresden,”  in  whTch  s  a  far  J  poSd 
with  several  bears  amusing  themselves  in  it ;  his  account  of  which  is  highly  curious :  S  P  d’ 

unto*' ^hev  finv^i^~h/U■Se,  town,”  says  he,  "are  fifteen  bears,  very  well  provided  for,  and  looked 

nnS  «  J  W  f°untains  and  Po^,  t0  wash  themselves  in,  wherein  they  much  delight:  and  near  to  the 

d^themS  Ta"t  POtlS  °r  tr»S\  SetiUp  f°r  the  bears  to  climb  UP’  and  scaffolds  made  at  the  top,  to  sun  and 
diy  themselves;  where  they  will  also  sleep,  and  come  and  go  as  the  keeper  calls  them.”  P  d 

The  ponds,  and  dog-kennels,  for  the  bears  on  the  Bankside,  are  clearly  marked  in  the  nlans  alluded  to  . 

and  the  combatants  actually  engaged  in  Braun’s  plan  Two  little  bn  UP  f*  S  iPu  *acb’  rea<?7  for  tbe  sPort» 
Theatre.  *  s  °  n  8  Plan*  1  wo  llttle  houses  for  retirement  are  at  the  head  of  each 

*  piate  I 

f  Compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.’  and  since  privately  printed. 
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to  be  yeven  by  my  Lorde  to  strangers,  as  players,  mynstraills  or  any  other  strangers,  whatsomever  they  be,  * 
are  the  following : 

“  Furst,  my  Lorde  usith  and  accustomyth  to  gyff  yerely,  the  Kynge  or  the  Queene’s  barwarde.  If  they  have 
one,  when  they  custome  to  com  unto  hym,  yerely— vj.  s.  viij.  d  ” 

«  ltem  my  Lorde  usith  and  accustomyth  to  gyfe  yerly,  when  his  Lordshipe  is  at  home,  to  his  barward,  when 
he  comyth  to  my  Lorde  in  Christmas,  with  his  Lordshippe’s  beests,  for  makynge  of  his  Lordship  pastyme, 
the  sayd  xij.  days— xx.  s.”  „ 

It  made  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  romantic  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  introduced 
among  the  princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth  in  1575,  where  the  droll  author  of  the  account  introduces  the  bear 

and  dogs  deciding  their  ancient  grudge  per  duellum*  .  .  .  ,  ,  _  , 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  amusement,  thus  patronized  by,  the  great,  and  even  by  royalty  itself, 
ferocious  as  it  was,  should  be  the  delight  of  the  vulgar,  whose  untutored  taste  it  was  peculiarly  calculated  to 
please.  Accordingly  bear-baiting  seems  to  have  been  amazingly  frequented,  at  this  time,  especially  on  Sundays. 
On  one  of  these  days,  in  1582,  a  dire  accident  befell  the  spectators.  The  scaffolding  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
multitudes  of  people  were  killed,  or  miserably  maimed.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  judgment,  and  as  such  was 
noticed  by  divines,  and  other  grave  characters,  in  their  sermons  aud  writings.  The  Lord  Mayor  for  that  year 
(Sir  Thomas  Blanke)  wrote  on  the  occasion  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  “  that  it  gave  great  reason  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  God,  for  breach  of  the  Lord’s  Day,”  and  moved  him  to  redress  the  same. 

Little  notice,  however,  was  taken  of  his  application ;  the  accident  was  forgot ;  and  the  barbarous  amusement 

soon  followed  as  much  as  ever.  . '  ,  , 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  the  general  introduction  of  the  drama  operated  as  a  check  to  the  practice,  and  the 
public  taste  took  a  turn.  One  of  these  theatres  gave  place  to  the  Globe  ;  the  other  remained  long  after.  This 
second  theatre,  which  retained  its  original  name  of  the  Bear-baiting ,  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  about  the 
beginning  of  James  the  First’s  reign  ;  and  of  an  octagonal  form  instead  of  round,  as  before  ;  in  which  respect  it 
resembled  the  other  theatres  on  the  Bankside.  Plate  II.  contains  a  view  of  it  in  this  state,  from  the  long  print 
of  London  by  Vischer,  usually  called  the  Antwerp  view.f  In  this  representation,  the  slips,  or  dog-kennels,  are 
again  distinctly  marked,  as  well  as  the  ponds.  Plate  III.  shews  it  as  it  was  a  third  time  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  again  of  the  circular  shape,  J  -when  plays  and  prize-fighting  were  added  to  the  amusements  exhibited  at  it.  .  , 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  “  Bear-garden”  was  under  the  protection  of  royalty,  and  the  mastership  of  it 
made  a  patent  place.  The  celebrated  actor  Alleyn  enjoyed  this  lucrative  post,  being  for  several  years  keeper  of. 
the  King’s  wild  beasts,  or  master  of  the  royal  Bear-garden,  situated  on  the  Bankside,  in  Southwark.  The 
profits  of  this  place  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  immense,  sometimes  amounting  to  500/.  a  year ;  and, 
well  account  for  the  great  fortune  he  raised.  A  little  before  his  death  he  sold  his  share  and  patent  to  his  wife’s 
father  Mr.  Hinchtoe,  for  580/.  •'  . 

We  have  a  good  account  of  the  “  Bear-baiting,”  in  the  reign  of  Charles.  II.  by  one  Mons.  Jorevin,  a. 
foreigner,  whose  observations  on  this  country  were  published  in  1672,§  and  who  has  given  us  the  following 

curious  detail  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  it : 

....  •  "  '*  * 

<£We  went  to  see  the  Bergiardin,  by  Sodoark,||  which  is  a  great  amphitheatre,  where  combats  are  fought 
between  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  sometimes  men,  as  we  once  saw.  Commonly,  when  any  fencing-masters  are 
desirous  of  shewing  their  courage  and  their  great  skill,  they  issue  mutual  challenges,  and,  before  they  engage, 
parade  the  town  with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  to  inform  the  public  there  is  a  challenge  between  two  brave 
masters  of  the  science  of  defence,  and  that  the  battle  will  be  fought  on  such  a  day.  We  went  to  see  this  combat 
which  was  performed  on  a  stage  in  the  middle  of  this  Amphitheatre,  where,  on  the  flourishes  of  trumpets,  and 
the  beat  of  drums,  the  combatants  entered,  stripped  to  their  shirts.  On  a  signal  from  the  drum,  they  drew 
their  swords,  and  immediately  began  the  fight,  skirmishing  a  long  time  without  any  wounds.  Ihey  were  both 
very  skilful  and  courageous.  The  tallest  had  the  advantage  over  the  least ;  for  according  to  the  English  fashion 
of  fencing,  they  endeavoured  rather  to  cut,  than  push  in  the  French  manner,  so  that  by  his  height  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  strike  his  antagonist  on  the  head,  against  which,  the  little  one  was  on  his  guard. 
He  had,  in  his  turn,  an  advantage  over  the  great  one,  in  being  able  to  give  him  the  Jarnac  stroke,  by  cutting 
him  on  his  right  ham,  which  he  left  in  a  manner  quite  unguarded.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  they  were 
equally  matched.  Nevertheless  the  tall  one  struck  his  antagonist  on  the  wrist,  which  he  almost  cut  off  ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  the  fight,  after  he  had  been  dressed,  and  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  to 

•  ».  if._*  f  r  ,  »  r  -  r  f  t »  •  .  »  7  ,  i  *>  * 

*  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth,  p.  22,  quoted  by  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Account  of  London,  page  36. 

f  A  copy  of  this  view  is  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Cambridge;  a  duplicate,  from  which  the  present  print  was  taken,  was  lately 
in  my  possession,  and  has  been  since  purchased  by  John  Dent,  Esq. — Editor. 

t  This  is  copied  from  the  large  four-sheet  view  of  London,  by  Hollar,  made  about  1648. 

\  Republished  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  Ed.  1806,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Description  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  17th 
Century,  by  Mons.  Jorevin.”  Yol.  iv.  p.  549. 

U  Bear-garden,  Southwark. 


.  THE  globe  theatre, 

BAIISIDE,  SO H7TMJVAMK; 

Fi-om  a.  Drawing  in  the  celebrated  illustrated  copy 
In  fourteen  Volumes  lai-g-e  Folio, 

OF  JPEWNAIfT'S  JL®KJD>0?T; 


Bequeathed  Thy  the  late  John  Charles  Q'oTyleEitjT; 
To  tlie  British  Mu s emtu  > 


london,. Published  8.  May,  z8i2,  by  .Robert  WM.inson.jr 56,  ComJaTL. 
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«  Globe  on  bit  sluudd^Zdu  ZZlZZ  r f  +  T  J  <Wf  ?"*'  ^  ^  ***  *  ■*».*«*  —  Atlas,  fa**, 

»'itAzn  iter*  then  usuaE  'house,  called-  the G1  ol ■' V.Zde  ZhZ  oACnZ?  ^ZvtrZZZ^fZ  W  wdl 

1613,  when  it  was  accidentally  hunt,  and  die  foUowina  rear  a  more  rtatrfr  Th  7  7.  n'7wmJt  cfianued  *  fhunsh  imtil  tin  year 

in  die  subsequent  Fpiarani.  VJ  J  ^  fa2t  °H  l*  Slt£‘  Ta7lor'  **  ^atir poet. notices  tius  event 


As  Gold  is  letter  /hits  in  tire  tried, 

'-' 0  ,s  tfe  Bankside  Globe,  that  late-  wasTjunii' 
For  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  lude, 

X°w  t  o  a  stately  Theatre  tis  turn’d. 

MThirh  is  an  emblem  that  qreat  tiiinqs  are  won, 
tiv  tiiosc  tiiat  dare  through  err  cutest  dangers  rim  ". 


T/u above.  vi»- re?™. my  du.  Glol»e/«viw  a  *a»V»i»  ahere  <dtakd  to.  TUR  ose  rnttkr  l*m 

iZzzsz&szzr  ,Ta7l“l  * — ■* 


in  its  immediate  neigbour- 
-And  the,  site  -was,  until  of 


tondem, Published  Ocf  jite&o,  IjPoltiVOhtuoTv.trSS,  CbnJdLL.  lb9 


THE  GLOBE  THEATRE 


1/n"  *trUCtUrC  m7Jit  lee*  trcdvd  previous  to  the, jear  i563,  as  it  u  represented  in  a  Pirn  of  London,, published  drama  drat  verm, 
hut  m  another  pirn, "pul  lidred  from.  M  survey,  in.  Ho  o',' trough  U  is  W„  Ato  ^  ./*  SkaJcspeards  p^  werjperf^md  *, 

W,,v„,v,z  /W,.-  Stow  records  dr,  dertnufoi  of  das  Theatre,  dr, ring  thtjear  ^  ,  particular  manner.  He  says,'' Upon  HPeters 

,HV  ^  ,/U'  ^W'  ^  **  Gl0hC'  UP°n'  **  —  *<**>».  \v  negligent  discharging  of  a  peal,  of  ordinal,  dose 

to  dre  Soudv  Sale  drereof  dr,  Tlurtdv  tooU  fun-,  and  dr,  wind  sodanrlv  dedperst  dm.  fLarr,  rormd  Haul,  -and  in  a,  very  short  space  dr e  whole 

*  ^  “~4  “*  “ ~  *-*•  rfe  «**  •*  *  **«  -  da.  *.  *  «.  s:  Am  a.  w 

.V»™,  U  ra,  iviOcA  m  far  loforo.-BaoJo^oa  cali>  Ao  Ooio  UoaAe.  Ay  "Oory  of  A,  Bo,,  ani  fko 

Fort  ot  the  whole  parish." 


ZonJonJMlMrt.  OctrAtho,  by  Rob*  Will  arts  on  58,  IbrrJdtl.  >70 
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give  him  courage,  when  he  took  ample  vengeance  for  his  wound ;  for  a  little  afterwards,  making  a  feint  at 
the  ham,  the  tall  man,  stooping  in  order  to  parry  it,  laid  his  whole  head  open,  when  the  little  one  gave  him  a 
stroke,  which  took  offa  slice  of  his  head,  and  almost  all  his  ear.  For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  an  inhumanity,  a 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  in  permitting  men  to  kill  each  other  for  diversion.  The  surgeons  immediately  dressed 
them,  and  bound  up  their  wounds ;  which  being  done,  they  resumed  the  combat,  and  both  being  sensible  of 
their  respective  disadvantages,  they  therefore  were  a  long  time  without  giving  or  receiving  a  wound,  which 
was  the  cause  that  the  little  one,  failing  to  parry  so  exactly,  being  tired  with  this  long  battle,  received  a  stroke 
on  his  wounded  wrist,  which  dividing  the  sinews,  he  remained  vanquished,  and  the  tall  conqueror  received  the 
applause  of  the  spectators.  For  my  part,  I  should  have  had  more  pleasure  in  seeing  the  battle  of  the  bears  and 
dogs,  which  was  fought  the  following  day  on  the  same  Theatre” 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  period  the  Bear-baiting  was  destroyed,  but  it  was,  probably,  not  long  after 
the  above  period.  Strype,  in  his  first  edition  of  Stowe,  published  1720,  speaking  of  “Bear  Alley,”  on  this 
spot,  says,  “  Here  is  a  glass-house,  and  about  the  middle  a  new-built  court,  well  inhabited,  called  Bear¬ 
garden  Square ;  so  called,  as  built  in  the  place  where  the  Bear-garden  formerly  stood,  until  removed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  water ;  which  is  more  convenient  for  the  butchers,  and  such  like,  who  are  taken  with  such 
rustic  sports  as  the  baiting  of  bears  and  bulls.”*  The  Theatre  was  evidently  destroyed  to  build  this  then  new 
court. 

It  may  seem  going  too  far,  to  follow  this  sport  to  the  other  side  of  the  wrater,  whither  Strype  describes  it  to 
have  emigrated,  and  where  it  was  jointly  encouraged  with  its  former  companion,  prize-fighting .  But  as  many 
of  our  old  Theatres  appear  to  have  been  appropriated,  on  their  desertion,  to  this  latter  amusement,  an  account 
of  its  modern  state,  as  a  companion  to  the  Frenchman’s  narrative,  shall  form  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

One  Figg  was  the  most  renowned  continuator  of  this  species  of  spectacle,  which  his  admirers  termed 
“the  noble  science  of  self-defence;’’  but  which  Maitlandf  more  properly  designates  as  a  “  barbarous  perform¬ 
ance,  by  those  whom  necessity  (occasioned  by  a  scandalous  laziness  and  indolence)  induces  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  be  horribly  mangled  for  a  little  money,  while  the  bloodily-minded  spectators  satiate  themselves  with 
human  gore,  to  the  great  reproach  of  religion.”  This  man  was  in  high  vogue  about  the  year  1731,  and  kept  a 
school  for  instruction  in  Oxford  Street. 

Hogarth  engraved  his  card,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  Samuel  Ireland’s  Graphic  Illustrations  of  that 
artist  (p.  89),  where  is  the  following  account  of  him,  and  his  exhibitions  : 

“  A  portrait  of  Figg  is  introduced  in  the  second  plate  of  the  Rake’s  Progress,  amongst  other  high  characters 
who  were  to  assist  in  finishing  his  education.  In  celebrating  the  feats  of  this  valiant  ‘  master  of  fence,’  the  pen 
as  well  as  the  pencil,  was  frequently  employed ;  and  as  the  rage  for  single  combat,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  seems  as  prevalent  now  as  at  any  former  period,  it  may  not  prove  unpleasant  to  the  amateur,  to  find  in  what 
style  his  encomiasts  held  him  forth.  Captain  John  Godfrey,  in  his  Treatise  upon  the  useful  Science  of  Defence, 
published  in  quarto,  1747,  page  41,  says,  1  Figg  was  the  Atlas  of  the  sword  ;  and  may  he  remain  the  gladiating 
statue !  In  him  strength,  resolution,  and  unparalleled  judgment  conspired  to  form  a  perfect  master.  There  was 
u  majesty  shone  in  his  countenance,  and  blazed  in  all  his  actions,  beyond  all  I  ever  saw.  His  right  leg,  bold 
and  firm :  and  his  left,  which  could  hardly  ever  be  disturbed,  gave  him  the  surprising  advantage  already  proved, 
and  struck  his  adversary  with  despair  and  panic.  He  had  that  peculiar  way  of  stepping  in,  I  spoke  of,  in  a 
parry;  he  knew  his  arm,  and  its  just  time  of  moving  ;  put  a  firm  faith  in  that,  and  never  let  his  adversary 
escape  his  parry.  He  was  just  as  much  a  greater  master  than  any  other  I  ever  saw,  as  he  was  a  greater  judge 
of  time  and  measure.’  ” 

We  shall  close  our  account  of  this  wonderful  character,  by  transcribing  one  of  the  heroic  advertisements 
that  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  that  time. 

“  At  Mr.  Bigg’s  Great  Room,  at  his  house,  the  sign  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  in  Oxford  Road,  to-morrow,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  11th  of  November,  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  will  be  entertained  (for  the  last  time  this  season), 

in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  with  a  select  trial  of  skill  in  the  Science  of  Defence,  by  four  following 

masters,  viz. 

“We,  William  Holmes  and  Felix  Mac  Guire,  the  two  first  and  most  profound  swordsmen  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  whom  in  combat  the  universe  never  yet  could  parallel,  being  requested  to  return  to  our  native 
country,  are  determined  to  make  our  departure  ever  memorable  to  Great  Britain,  by  taking  our  solemn  public 
leave  of  the  renowned  Mr.  Figg  and  Mr  Sutton,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  ;  to  which  we  hereby  invite 
them,  in  order  to  prove  we  can  maintain  our  titles,  and  claim  a  preference  in  the  list  of  worthies.  ’Tis  not  the 
accidental  blow  Mr.  Holmes  received  on  his  metacarpus,  the  last  time  he  fought  Mr.  Figg,  has  shocked  his 
courage,  or  given  room  for  Mr.  Mac  Guire  to  decline  his  interest ;  no,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  best  of  generals 
to  retreat,  and  yet  to  conquer  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  has  augmented  the  glory  of  a  commander,  because 
blind  fortune,  and  not  the  want  of  conduct,  forfeited  a  limb,  which  force  nor  envy  e’er  could  take  away. 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 


f  Vol.  ii.  p.  1327. 
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“We,  James  Figg,  from  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Edward  Sutton,  of  renowned  Kent,  by  the  lofty  lan¬ 
guage  and  pointed  similes  of  the  above  bravo’s,  guess  at  their  aspiring  minds,  and  sincerely  promise,  since  they 
covet  to  be  great  men,  that  if,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  they  obtain  a  victory  by  the  sword,  we  will 
present  them  with  our  truncheons,  being  four  foot  longer  than  that  with  which  Alexander  was  honoured  at '  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  far  more  serviceable  in  case  of  a  rupture  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  our  fortune  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  intended  glory  in  one  sense,  we  will  endeavour  to  be  grateful  in  another,  by  sending  them 
home  admirals  like  Bembo  or  Carter,  whose  names,  the  loss  of  a  leg  and  an  arm,  made  ever  memorable,  and 
may  serve  for  the  copy  of  their  departure,  if  blind  fortune  (as  they  call  it)  act  according  to  custom,  &c. 

“Note:  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Figg  are  to  fight  the  first  bout;  Mr.  Mac  Guire  and  Mr.  Sutton  the 
second ;  Mr.  Holmes  alternately  with  Mr.  Figg :  Mr.  Mac  Guire  and  Mr.  Sutton  in  like  manner,  and  so 
successively  during  the  battle ;  and,  if  one  be  disabled,  his  associate  to  go  through  the  weapons  with  his  two 
antagonists.  A  full  house  being  expected,  gentlemen  are  desired  to  meet  sooner  than  usual,  the  masters 
being  commanded  to  mount  at  three  ^precisely,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  days,  and  the  length  of  a 
double  battle,  &c.’’ 


jPit7>7is7ied  . 
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.!  tape,  are  zn  tended  as  portraits  ot  die  leadinp  actors  in  each  Trod.  The  aneplavdu,  Sinqdeton, is  Robert  foa  th. 
arrreatfavor-ite.ofwhoni  die  publisher  dins  speaks  in  his  preface  fl have  seen  the  Red R ,dl Tlavhousc  which  was 
alnrpe  ene.so  hdl,  that  as  manv  went  bach  fir  want  of  roam  as had  entred:Robcrt  Co.v,  a  principal  actor  and 
contnvei-  of  these  pieces,  law have. Theard. 7dm  cryedap  for  his  John  Swabber,  and  Sdnrletorr.dm  Srrdth.Tn  wide, 
latter,  he  beaut  to  appear  with  a  larefepiece  of Bread &£uttor. onthe  stogelhave frequently  known  same  of  toe 
emale  .spectators  to  lonp  forUl’  The above print may  lareaardcd notonly  as  hieqh/y  curious  for  thcp7accit 
represents,  but  us  a  unique  specimen  of die  interior  econo  my  ofour  undent  TnqKsh  Theatres. 


f,,i/t,/,rdJ„n,j3  *i8ofl.  iy  W'SUer/,rOM, .  a„J  Holert  mttu^mJV?S8  Comtutl, U.d.n  . 
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±  EE  precise  period  at  which  this  theatre  was  first  erected,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but  from  such  evidences 
as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  some  time  between  the  years  1570  and  1580.  It  stood  on 
a  plot  of  ground  situated  between  the  upper  end  of  St.  John’s  Street  and  Clerkenwell  Green,  the  site  of  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  plan  of  Clerkenwell  parish  inserted  in  the  first  edition  of  Strype’s  Stowe,  1720,  and  in  that  of  London 
published  by  Rocque  in  the  year  1738,  by  the  name  of  “Red  Bull  Yard.”  This  name  it  retained  for  many  years 
afterwards,  when  it  received  its  present  one  of  “  Wooclbridge  Street in  compliment  to  the  college  at  Woodbridge,  in 
Suffolk,  of  which  the  ground  forms  one  of  the  estates. 

The  editor  of  this  work  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  playhouse  itself,  which,  from  its  being  dis¬ 
used  as  a  theatre  soon  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  it  is  probable  has  long  since  given  way  to,  or  been  incor¬ 
porated  with,  modem  buildings.  The  spot  it  occupied  may,  however,  be  easily  guessed,  and,  perhaps,  is  exactly  pointed 
out  in  existing  leases.  The  parish-books  of  Clerkenwell,  which  have  been  obligingly  searched  for  information  by 
W.  Cook,  Esq,  the  vestry  clerk,  unfortunately  throw  no  light  on  our  inquiries  relative  to  the  Red  Bull,  as  they  contain 
accounts  of  a  recent  date  only. 

The  following  titles  of  scarce  plays,  performed  at  this  theatre,  were  communicated  by  a  correspondent,  and  prove 
its  existence  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign : — 

“  The  Four  ’Prentices  of  London,”  an  Historical  Play,  by  Thomas  Heywood,  acted  at  the  Red  Bull ,  by  the 
Queen’s  Servants.  4to. ;  printed  1615. 

“  Swetman,  the  Woman  Hater  arraigned  by  Women.”  Acted  at  the  Red  Bull,  by  the  late  Queen’s  Servants.— 
Anonymous.  4  to. ;  printed  1620. 

“  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,”  a  Tragedy,  by  Thomas  Heywood.  Acted  at  the  Red  Bull.  4to. ;  printed  1638. 

“  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome,”  by  J ohn  Kirke.  Acted  at  the  Cockpit,  and  at  the  Bull,  in  St.  John’s 
Street.  4to. ;  1638. 

The  time  when  the  last  play  was  represented  is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  probably  at  a  much  later  period  than  the 
preceding  ones. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Red  Bull  was  one  of  the  six  theatres  then  allowed  in  London,  and 
seems  to  have  been  much  frequented  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  lower  order  of  people.  This  we  learn,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  its  performances,  from  a  passage  in  a  poem  addressed  to  Mr.  D’Avenant  (afterwards  Sir  William),  on  his  play  of 
“  The  J ust  Italian,”  by  a  gentleman  of  the  court  :* 

“  Now  noyse  prevailes,  and  he  is  tax’d  for  drowth 
Of  wit,  that  with  the  cry,  spends  not  his  mouth. — 

When  they  admire,  nod,  shake  the  head,  ’t  must  be 
A  scene  of  myrth,  a  double  comedy. 

But  thy  strong  fancies  (raptures  of  the  braine, 

Drest  in  poeticke  flames),  they  entertaine 
As  a  bold,  impious  reach  ;  for  they’ll  still  slight 
All  that  exceeds  Red  Bull  and  Cockpit  flight : — * 

These  are  the  men  in  crowded  heape  that  throng 
To  that  adulterate  stage,  where  not  a  tongue 
Of  th’  untun’d  kennell  can  a  line  repeat 
Of  serious  sense : — 

Whilst  the  true  brood  of  actors,  that  alone 
Keepe  naturall  unstrain’d  Action  in  her  throne, 

Behold  their  benches  bare,  though  they  rehearse 
The  terser  Beaumonts  or  great  Johnson’s  verse.” 

*  Poems  by  Thomas  Care,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Privie  Chamber,  and  Sewer  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty.  2nd  Edit., 
12mo.,  1642,  p.  162. 
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Prynne,  in  his  coarse  satire,  mentions  the  following  playhouses  as  flourishing  in  his  time :  “  The  Cockpit,  and  Drury 
lane;  Blackfriars  Playhouse,  and  Duke  Hu'mfrie’s ;  the  Red  Bull,  and  Turnbull  Street ;  the  Globe,  and  Bank-side 
which  he  elegantly  denominates,  “  Brothel-houses.” — Histrio  Mastix,  p.  391. 

On  the  suspension  of  plays,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  usurpation,  the 
Red  Bull  appears  to  have  been  the  only  licensed  theatre.  The  Drama  was  strictly  prohibited,  but  a  mixed  species  of 
amusement,  consisting  of  feats  of  activity,  and  select  scenes  from  plays,  under  the  name  of  Drolls,  was  allowed  to  be 
here  shown  to  the  public.  These  scenes  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  by  Francis  Kirkman,  who  had  himself 
been  an  actor  at  the  Bed  Bull*  with  the  following  curious  title  :  “  The  Wits ;  or  Sport  upon  Sport :  in  selected  Pieces 
of  Drollery,  digested  into  Scenes  by  way  of  Dialogue.  Together  with  Variety  of  Humours  of  several  Nations,  fitted 
for  the  Pleasure  and  Content  of  all  Persons,  either  in  Court,  City,  Country,  or  Camp.  The  like  never  before  published.” 
8vo.,  1672. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  part  of  this  scarce  book,  the  compiler  details  some  particulars  of  the  Red  Bull,  and 
the  state  of  theatricals  at  that  period,  which  are  highly  amusing : 


“  When  the  publique  theatres  were  shut  up,  and  the  actors  forbidden  to  present  us  with  any  of  their  tragedies,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  enough  of  that  in  earnest ;  and  comedies,  because  therein  the  vices  of  the  age  were  too  lively  and  smartly 
represented;  then  all  that  we  could  divert  ourselves  with  were  these  humours  and  pieces  of  plays,  which  passing  under 
the  name  of  a  merry  conceited  fellow,  called  Bottom  the  Weaver,  Simpleton  the  Smith,  John  Swabber,  or  some  such 
title,  were  allowed  us,  and  that  by  stealth  too,  and  under  pretence  of  rope-dancing,  or  the  like  ;  and  these  being  all  that 
was  permitted  us,  great  was  the  confluence  of  the  auditors  ;  and  these  small  things  were  as  profitable,  and  as  great  get- 
pennies  to  the  actors,  as  any  of  our  late  famed  plays.  I  have  seen  the  Red  Bull  playhouse,  which  was  a  large  one,  so 
full,  that  as  many  went  back  for  want  of  room,  as  had  entered  ;  and  as  meanly  as  you  may  now  think  of  these  drols, 
they  were  then  acted  by  the  best  comedians,  then  and  now  in  being ;  and,  I  may  say,  by  some  that  then  exceeded  all 
now  living ;  by  name  :  the  incomparable  Robert  Cox,  who  was  not  only  a  principal  actor,  but  also  the  contriver  and 
author  of  most  of  these  farces.  How  have  I  heard  him  cryed  up  for  his  John  Swabber,  and  Simpleton  the  Smith  ?  in 
which  latter,  he  being  to  appear  with  a  large  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  I  have  frequently  known  several  of  the  female 
spectators  and  auditors  to  long  for  some  of  it :  and  once  that  well-known  natural  Jack  Adams  of  Clarkenwell,  seeing 
him  with  bread  and  butter  on  the  stage,  and  knowing  him,  cryed  out,  ‘  Buz,  buz,  give  me  some,  give  me  some !’  ,to  the 
great  pleasure  of  the  audience.-}-  And  so  naturally  did  he  act  the  Smith’s  part,  that  being  at  a  fair  in  a  country  town, 
and  that  farce  being  presented,  the  only  master  smith  of  the  town  came  to  him,  saying,  ‘Well,  although  your  father 
speaks  so  ill  of  you,  yet  when  the  fair  is  done,  if  you  will  come  and  work  with  me,  I  will  give  you  twelve  pence  a 
week  more  than  I  give  any  other  journey  man.’  Thus  was  he  taken  for  a  smith  bred,  that  was  indeed  as  much  of  any 
trade.J 


Kirkman,  whose  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the  above  collection,  and  who  is  noticed  by  Granger  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  58,  Note),  was  afterwards  a 
bookseller,  and  in  1661  resided  at  the  John  Fletchers  Head,  on  the  back  side  of  St.  Clement’s,  where  he  chiefly  dealt  in  old  plays.  He 
appears  likewise  to  have  been  an  author  and  translator.  In  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Steevens’s  books,  sold  1800,  are  the  titles  of  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  works  by  him  :  The  Sixt  Booke  of  the  famous  and  renowned  History  of  Amadis  de  Gaule,  translated  by  Francis  Kirkman,  4to. 
Fiinted  by  Jane  Bele.  1652  ;  and,  “The  History  of  Prince  Erastus,  and  those  famous  Philosophers,  called  The  Seven  Wise  Masters  of 
Pome,  translated  by  Francis  Kirkman,  with  plates.  8vo.  Lond.  1674.” 

t  The  Jack  Adams  here  mentioned,  was  a  character  well-known  at  the  time,  and  whose  nativity  is  calculated  in  Partridge’s  Almanack 
or  t  e  year  1809,  with  the  following  notice  .  I  shall  now  give  my  readers  the  nativity  of  Jack  Adams,  a  native  of  Clerkenwell  parish, 
on  on  ,  w  o  was  orn  an  idiot,  or  so  great  a  natural,  that  the  parish  not  only  maintained  him,  but  allowed  a  nurse  to  attend  him  to  pre- 
serve  m  rom  arm.  This  Jack  Adams  was  bom  the  3rd  day  of  December,  at  11  o’clock  at  night,  1625  ;  and  was  so  great  a  natural,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  wear  long  coats,  besides  other  marks  or  tokens  of  stupidity.” 

t  To  explain  the  above  anecdote,  and  give  a  specimen  of  these  Drolls,  take  the  following  from  the  book  itself.  Title:  “The  Con¬ 
ceited  Humours  of  Simpleton  the  Smith.” 

Argument  needless, 

It  being  a  thorow  Farce,  and  very  well  known. 

Simpleton  the  Old,  Simpleton  the  Young,  Doll,  a  Wench,  &c. 

Enter  Old  Simpleton. 

Old  Simp.  If  ever  dog  was  weary  of  his  day,  then  have  I  cause  to  be  weary  of  my  life.  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  my  trade ;  and 
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“Thus  were  these  compositions  liked  and  approved  by  all;  and  they  were  the  fittest  for  the  actors  to  represent, 
there  being  little  costs  in  cloaths,  which  often  were  in  great  danger  to  be  seized  by  the  then  souldiers,  who,  as  the  poet 
says,  Enter  the  Red  Coat,  Exit  Hat  and  Cloak,  was  very  true,  not  only  in  the  audience,  but  the  actors  too  were  com¬ 
monly,  not  only  stripped,  but  many  times  imprisoned,  till  they  paid  such  ransom  as  the  souldiers  would  impose  upon 
them  ;  so  that  it  was  hazardous  to  act  anything  that  required  any  good  cloaths ;  instead  of  which  painted  cloaths  many 
times  served  the  turn  to  represent  rich  habits.  Indeed,  poetry  and  painting  are  of  kin,  being  the  effects  of  fancy ;  and 
one  oftentimes  helps  the  other,  as  in  our  ingenious  and  rich  scenes,  which  show  to  the  eye  what  the  actor  represents  to 
the  ear.  And  this  painting  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  piece  I  once  saw  in  a  country  inn,  where  was,  with  the  best  skill  of 
the  workman,  represented  King  Pharaoh,  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  some  others :  to  explain  which  figures  was  added 
this  piece  of  poetry : 

*  Here  Pharaoh,  with  his  goggle  eyes,  does  stare  on 
The  high  priest  Moses,  with  the  prophet  Aaron. 

Why,  what  a  rascal 

Was  he  that  would  not  let  the  people  go  to 
Eat  the  phascal.’ 

“The  painting  was  every  wayes  as  defective  and  lame  as  the  poetry;  for,  I  believe,  he  who  pictured  King  Pha¬ 
raoh,  had  never  seen  a  king  in  his  life,  for  all  the  majesty  he  was  represented  with  was  goggle  eyes,  that  his  picture 
might  be  answerable  to  the  verse.  But  enough  of  this  story ;  which  pleasing  me,  I  must  confess  I  have  forced  in  here, 
hoping  it  will  please  you  too,  and  then  I  have  my  ends.” 

Monarchy  and  the  stage  being  restored  together,  the  remnants  of  the  six  scattered  playhouses  which  had  subsisted 
in  Charles  the  Firsts  time,  were  formed  into  one  company,  and  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the  Red  Bull  playhouse. 
Here,  and  at  Gibbons  s  Tennis  Court,  Clare  Market  (where  they  built  a  temporary  theatre),  they  continued  acting  in  all 
1660,  1661,  1662,  and  1663,  when  Killigrew  got  his  patent. 

From  this  period  it  is  probable  that  the  Red  Bull  became  disused  as  a  place  of  amusement,  as  no  further  mention 

is  made  of  it,  amongst  the  theatres  of  the  metropolis,  which  were  soon  afterwards  removed  to  politer  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  view  of  the  inside  of  the  Red  Bull,  accompanying  this  account,  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Kirkman’s  book, 
from  which  we  have  so  largely  quoted.  The  print  has  no  name  under  it,  but  was  evidently  intended  to  represent 
that  theatre,  as  the  place  where  these  drolls  were  principally,  and  for  a  time  exclusively,  acted.  And  it  is  more 
expressly  designated,  by  the  publishers  having  assembled  on  the  stage  all  the  chief  performers  of  that  house 

although  I  say  it,  I  have  been  counted  a  good  workman  too ;  but  I  could  never  yet  forge  or  hammer  out  means  enough  to  satisfy  the 
insatiate  gut  of  my  son,  Simpleton.  He  hath  a  stomach  may  well  defye  a  gyant,  or  the  great  eater  of  Kent :  for  no  sooner  is  his  head  out 
of  the  ale,  but  his  nose  is  in  the  pantry.  But  I  have  thought  of  a  course,  which  he  shall  either  take  in  hand,  or  graze  with  Hob  my  horse. 
Here,  sirrah,  Simpleton,  where  are  you  ? 

Y.  Simp.  Here,  here,  father. 

0.  Simp.  Where,  where,  sirrah  ! 

Y.  Simp.  At  the  cupboard ,  Father ;  at  the  cupboard. 

0.  Simp.  I  thought  as  much.  But  come  you  hither,  sirrah,  or  I  shall  make  your  ear  sing  prick-song  for  you. 

Enter  Young  Simpleton  with  a  geeat  piece  of  beead  and  buttee  ! 

Y.  Simp.  ’Tis  a  miserable  condition,  that  a  man  cannot  eat  a  little  bit  for  his  afternoon’s  lunchin,  but  he  must  be  disturbed  in  the 
best  of  his  stomach. 

0.  Simp.  A  bit !  dost  thou  call  it  ?  O’  my  conscience,  this  devouring  rascal,  old  as  I  am,  would  eat  me  if  he  found  me  in  the  cup¬ 
board. 

Y.  Simp.  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  genteel  smith  in  the  town,  that  hath  such  an  old  niggardly  coxcomb.  He  knows  I  have  no 
better  a  stomach  than  a  young  green-sickness  girl,  and  yet  he  grutches  me  every  bit  I  eat. 

0.  Simp.  Leave  off  your  muttering,  and  lend  me  an  ear  a  while. 

The  old  man  then  proposes  a  marriage  to  his  son  with  Doll,  whom  the  latter  serenades  with  a  viol  under  her  chamber-window.  She, 
disturbed  by  his  noise,  empties  the  urinal  on  his  head,  &c,,  and  finally  is  run  away  with  by  a  young  gentleman. — Such  was  the  trash  which 
then  pleased ! 
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in  the  leading  characters  of  each  droll;  and  amongst  them  Cox,  the  hero,  author,  and  probably  stage  manager  of 
that  concern  * 

Of  the  actors  here  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  catalogue.  Cox  and  Kirhman  have  been  noticed.  The  celebrated 

Tarlton  is  also  said  to  have  performed  at  this  house,  which  he  might  have  done  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Curtain  at 

/  .1  '  ‘  ! 

Holliwell,  of  which  we  know  he  was  a  member. 

Thomas  Jordan  was  an  actor  belonging  to  the  company  at  the  Red  Bull,  tie  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  was  one  of  the  few  players  and  poets  who  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of  Chailes  the  Second.  On  the 
death  of  John  Tatham,  he  succeeded  him  as  city  poet,  or  pageant- writer  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  regularly  composed  the 
pageants  from  the  year  1071  to  1684.  He  was  succeeded  by  Taubman. 

*  The  characters  shown  in  the  plate  are  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  the  Hostess,  Clause,  French  Dancing  Master,  Changeling,  Simpleton, 
aud  the  Clown.  These,  no  doubt,  are  meant,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  dress,  as  portraits  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  principal  drolls  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Red  Bull,  and  subsequently  printed  by  Kirkman  :  though  we  only  know  the  name  of  one  of  them,  viz.,  Robert  Cox,  who  is 
represented  as  playing  Simpleton.  The  names  of  the  pieces  to  which  these  characters  belonged,  were,  “The  Bouncing  Knight,”  from 
Shakspeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ;  “  The  Lame  Commonwealth,”  altered  from  the  Beggar’s  Bush  ;  “  Monsieur,  the  French  Dancing 
Master,”  a  piece  compressed  from  The  Varieties  ;  Simpleton,  the  Smith,  apiece  so  named ;  and  “The  Bubble,”  from  Green’s  Tu  Quoque.(a) 
“  The  most  part  of  these  pieces,”  the  publisher  tells  us,  “  were  written  by  such  persons  as  were  known  to  be  the  ablest  artists  that  ever 
this  nation  produced,  by  name,  Shakespear,  Fletcher,  Johnson,  Shirley,  and  others.  And  these  collections,”  he  adds,  “  are  the  very  souls  of 
their  writings,  if  the  witty  parts  thereof  may  be  so  termed.  And  the  other  small  pieces  composed  by  several  authors,  are  such  as  have 
been  of  great  fame  in  this  last  age.” 

(a)  See  Brome’s  Cunning  Lovers,  p.  19.  The  Clown  uses  the  expression,  “  Tu  quoque.”  Query,  Whether  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Clowns  1 
— A  remark  by  Mr.  Douce. 
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Was  originally  built  about  the  begfinnino*  of  the  16th  rpnhirv  nnrl  n  oof  -  .  , 

and  g-arden,  so  divided.  The  house  which  was  built  of  wood’  k  t  h  u  ents^  forming-  a  larg-e  flat-roofed  house 
dren  of  Henry  VIII.  whither  they^weresentTtf^11^^^0^  tle^enefi^oft^airr^^/ti  rPj]/nUrS%P  1'0r  c^“ 

the  lease, |  and  finding  that  the  place  had  dramatic  capabilities,  formed  it  into  a  Theatre  about  th^vla/lSOQ  ^h^h* 
under  his  management,  rose  to  great  eminence.  It  was  here  that  the  play  of  «  The  rich  Jm  of  l?aZ”  f„  V  b  1,  ’ 
obtained,  or  rather  commanded  such  g-eneral  applause  was  unouestinnnhlv  A  dew  of Malta,  m  which  he 

resided  td" Ten  it  lle^f  ^ 

for  sale'lGOl  ^but^althoug^  i^wa^teni^rarily'o^enedli^the  rel'rn'oT  CHaRi^saiJ  ^  the 'efforts^! 

and  come  muses,  who  took  their  flight  westward,  and  fixed  upon  more  favourable  spote.  *  and°ned  “  bj  the  **" 

Golden  ^Z’rmet tZ  “‘that  ^  tb^  in 

at  present  so  deplorable  in  its  appearance,  and  ab/ect  In  ite  viclX  was  when  <J,h,OUKh 

siderable  importance,  as  a  source  of  dramatic  amusement  to  the  inhabitants  of  Finsbury  and  London  •  anrl^wlh,0Ti  ^°n"! 
we  think,  been  subsequently  immortalized  when  viewed  as  the  seed  the  a prm  frnm  ih  •  i  •  7  c  W^.1C1^  ^as’ 

of  the  means  were  PvoVedJ  to  found  and’endow  that  t^ 

We  therefore  now  look  with  mingled  pleasure  and  veneration  at  their  last  remains,  reflectin' also  Xt  from  S 
,ts  garden  and  surrounding  walks  and  avenues,  one  of  whichfit  apZ?,  waT^ce  cahel  A^aZ HZT’’ 

-*81^0  JbS; 

•  „  ,Wl*  W*  t0  the  mterior  of  the  front  of  this  Theatre,  which,  having  stood  near  two  centuries  is  ranidlv  hasten 

floor  consequently^descends  in  Z  S u'SSrfS^l^ 

of  a  modem  Playhouse,  and  one  would  be  rather  puzzled  to  conjecture  how  it  was  possible  to  place  any  furniture 
upon  this  inclined  plane,  did  not  necessity  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  case  The  noor  inhabit,,,, t.  ,/  t  ,  r  Y  ,llrmtare 
the  mansion  of  mirth  and  (we  hope)  of  Why,  under  the  impulse  of  ire  Jraity,  do,  by  some  mean  or  £  coT 
tnve  to  accommodate  then-  wretched  beds,  &c.  to  their  situation,  though  it  is  certa/nly  like  living  on  a  flluofVZ. 

mnsielloQ^dered^ue^was^he'^fasliion^of  those^ttnles^wheQ^h^greater^arf^f  JgoMotvi^  f\lh'  now  ast°ni3h  us;  but  it 

dedicated  to  the  reception  of  children ,  invalids,  and  convalescents.  ^  eemed  the  country ,  and  the  houses  therein 

t  This  place  is  described  among  other  domain  lands,  in  a  survev  of  tho  m-innv  nf  *.  ^  s.\  onm  c  -n 

of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  now  among  the  records  of  that  cathedral  viz  ^Of  ^ThT  tbL3?h  °^Dece“be/  15(57>  for  tbc  use 
and  gardens  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Golden  Lane,  formerly  called  Armitaae  Aliev  ^al,ton>  ^q.  out  of  certain  tenements 

butting  upon  the  lands  of  Peter  Doves,  who  married  Joan,  the^aughter  and  heir  o/john  WW m3, an<j.bef°™  tbat  Bichard  Young's, 
said  Gregory  Nicholas  on  the  south,  2  S.”  S  ana  Heir  ot  John  Willoughby,  on  the  north  side ;  and  the  lands  of  the 

+  Baker,  in  his  Chronicles  (reign  Elizabeth),  says,  that  “  Diehard  Bourlridae  and  ,  , 

ever  look  to  see  the  like and  Reywood,  speaking  of  Alleyn,  in  the  Jew  of  Malta,' and  other  Characters,  says  hTwas^  ^  ^ 

“ Proteus  for  shapes  and  Roscius  for  a  tongue.” 

Edward  Alleys  was  born  in  London,  the  1st  of  September  1566  •  was  earlv  intmrlnnprl  in  j  ,  , 

tM  ly  W,lhh  be  “quired  3  °°n8iderabIe  f0rt"0C-  He  relired  *°  several  years  before  Keatt  XhMppened 

rcard,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  cleared  £500  per  annum.  plaCe  ot  keeper  of  hls  Majesty's  Bears,  or  Royal  Bear. 

June^h,™  "  MilIA  “S  Perf0rm<,d  e”1)r  “  rebr“,'r  26ft’ 15918  at  tU  ^  and  at  Newmgtm  Iheatre, 


iUtuoln’s  $nn  JftelUs  djcatte. 
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k>OON  after  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  obtained  the  renewal  of  the  licence  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (temp.  George  I.),  the 
house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  being  finished  by  the  old  patentee,  who  had  been  silenced,  he  procured,  by  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Craggs,  the  younger,  his  suspension  to  be  taken  off ;  upon  which  that  playhouse  being  opened,  proved  at  first  a 
great  drawback  upon  the  profits  of  the  old  house.  Several  of  their  best  actors  (Drury  Lane)  went  to  the  new  house  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Drake’s  Essays  on  the  Spectator,  <Szc.,  vol.  i.  p.  120,  which  refers  to  Cibber’s  Apology,  2d  edit.,  chap.  15, 
London,  1740,  8vo. 

The  difficulties  that  we  have  hinted  as  attendant  on  the  Theatre,  called  forth,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  genius 
of  the  manager,  Mr.  Rich,  who  may  be  deemed  the  father  of  the  pantomime  in  this  country  ;  for,  although  his  precursors, 
Weaver  and  his  Sire,  made  some  attempts  at  the  revival  of  this  classic  art,  they  by  no  means  succeeded,  though  the 
former  fancied  he  had  derived  them  correctly  from  the  heathen  mythology.  It  was  in  this  happy  instance  reserved  for 
Rich,  J un.,  to  change  the  taste  of  the  public  from  the  times  when  literature  had  polished  the  manners,  and  introduced 
nature  into  tragedy,  and  humour  into  comedy,  while  character  and  wit  had  taken  place  of  absurd  spectacle,  marked 
with  dulness,  and  splendid  decoration ;  in  short,  to  realize  the  Attalani  of  Nero,  the  Rosycrusian  fables  of  the  dark  and 
mimic  nonsense  of  the  middle  ages. 

Another  AZschylus  appears  ;  prepare 
For  new  abortions,  all  you  pregnant  fair  : 

Immortal  Rich,  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease, 

'Midst  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  pease  j 
And,  proud  his  mistress’  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.— Dunciad. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  entrance  money,  was  received  the  first  night  that  the  pantomime  of  “  Dr.  Faustvs  r 
was  produced  in  that  small  Theatre :  more,  by  a  few  pounds,  than  when  “  Harlequin  Sorcerer  "  was  played,  1725  ;  and, 
when  the  “  Rape  of  Proserpine”  was  performed  in  1727,  so  great  was  the  crowd  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  that  many 
serious  accidents  are  said  to  have  happened,  while  at  Drury  they  played  to  empty  benches. 

But  the  time  when  the  little  Theatre,  as  it  might  comparatively  be  called,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  arrived  at  the 
very  acme  of  its  success  and  glory,  was  in  the  year  1728,  when  the  celebrated  piece,  the  “  Beggar's  Opera commanded 
an  uninterrupted  run  of  sixty-three  nights,  during  the  first  season,  and,  as  it  has  been  tritely,  though  truly  said,  “  made 
Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay.”-f* 

The  contracted  size  of  the  Playhouse,  compared  to  the  amazing  success  of  its  dramas,  as  we  have  just  stated,  the 
repeated  complaints  of  the  spectators  within,  and  of  the  neighbours  without,  though  these  complaints  arose  from  very 
different  causes,  which  have  been  already  shown,  together  with  the  obvious  want  of  stage  room  for  processions,  and, 
above  all,  for  pantomimical  exhibitions,  induced  the  manager  to  determine  upon  the  building  of  another  Theatre  : 
accordingly,  Covent  Garden  was  the  chosen  spot,  and  his  friend,  James  Sheppard,  Esq.,j  was  the  director  and  architect; 
he  formed  the  plan,  made  the  design,  which  met  with  general  approbation,  and  largely  interested  himself  in  the  sub¬ 
scription.  In  Feb.,  1731,  six  thousand  pounds  were  raised,  and  the  workmen  the  same  month  began  to  take  down  some 
old  buildings,  probably  part  of  the  convent  left  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  latter  end  of  November,  1732,  completed  the 
work.  It  appears  from  the  public  papers,  that  the  crown  was  then  in  treaty  for  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Playhouse,  as  an 
office  for  the  commissioners  of  stamp  duties,  but  the  negotiation  failed,  and  the  stamp-office  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Lincoln's  Inn.  It  will  here  be  necessary  to  take  a  slight  notice  of  Hogarth’s  print  of  the  removal  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  company  to  Covent  Garden,  as  this  triumphant  procession  forms  a  part  of  the  series  of  prints  which  we  have 
faintly  endeavoured  to  illustrate.  This  humourous  effort  is  entitled. 

Rich’s  Glory,  or  his  Triumphant  Entry  into  Covent  Garden, 
very  properly,  because  a  number  of  fortunate  circumstances,  which  we  have  stated,  had  contributed,  as  Hogarth  well 
knew,  to  render  the  entry  at  once  magnificent  and,  as  he,  Rich,  said,  felicitous. 

*  The  Beggar’s  Opera  had  been  offered  to  the  company  of  Drury  Lane,  and  was  refused. 

t  This  opera  produced  a  mania  in  town  ;  it  totally  changed  the  character  of  the  rising  generations,  and,  as  the  annals  of  police  too 
fatally  evince,  was  admired  for  its  licentiousness,  by  those  who  did  not  understand  its  wit,  while,  also,  from  want  of  educatiou,  they  were 
totally  incapable  of  being  impressed  with  its  political  irony,  and  were,  alas  !  too  callous  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  moral  tendency,  if 
any  moral  benefit  was  contemplated  by  its  author. 

X  He  built  Sheppard’s  Market,  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  &c.,  and  was  an  eminent  surveyor  :  we  believe  the  business  of  surveying  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  divided  between  Morley  and  himself. 
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The  point  of  time  which  the  artist  has  chosen  to  celebrate,  is  when  the  procession  had  arrived  at  the  great  Piazza, 
Covent  Garden :  Johnny  Gay,  mounted  upon  the  back  of  the  treasurer,  and  preceded  by  a  chorus,  or  rather  gang  of, 
it  may  be  supposed,  the  nocturnal  attendants  on  the  audience  of  the  Beggar  s  Opera,  shouting,  Gay  for  ever  !  is  about 
to  enter :  he  is  followed  by  Apollo’s  car,  drawn  by  six  satyrs,  which  are  unclassical  appendages  in  the  style  of  the 
learned  and  renowned  father  of  the  still  greater  Rich — they  are  very  misplaced.  The  coachman,  who  sometimes  used 
to  personate  the  Solar  God,  is  the  under  Harlequin,  Hat  Clarice,*  he  drives  along  in  state  and  solemnity,  while  in  this 
machine  is  seated  the  Hero  himself,  in  the  character  of  a  spaniel  dog,*f*  which  was  one  of  the  most  entertaining  parts 
assumed  by  him  in  one  of  his  new  pantomimes.^  He  is  accompanied  by  Columbine.§  and  attended  by  his  company  in 
procession,  at  the  head  of  which  marches  Quin,  in  the  character  of  the  Old  Bachelor,  followed  by  Ryan,  Walker,  Hall, 
Hippesly,  Bullock,  Spiller,  Smith,  Chapman,  Milward,  &c.,  properly  characterized.  Miss  Warren  succeeded  Miss 
Fenton  in  Polly,  Mrs.  Eagleton,  Mrs.  Morceau,  Mrs.  Lacy,  Miss  Salley,  &c.,  all  in  their  stage  paraphernalia,  A  cart 
brings  up  the  rear,  loaded  with  theatrical  properties,  among  which,  a  large  coffin  (Ophelia  s  or  Juliet  s  we  will  sup¬ 
pose),  inscribed  Thunder  and  Lightning,  are  the  most  conspicuous  articles.  A  figure  is  placed  near,  dressed  in  an 
antique  military  habit,  with  a  long  spear  in  his  hand ;  he  is  urging  a  fine  war  horse,  who  shrinks  from  the  dismounted 
warrior’s  spear,  rears  up,  and  frightens  the  tame  animal  that  draws  the  said  cart,  and  probably  amuses  the  company.|| 
Two  authors  are  most  obsequiously  paying  their  respects  to  the  manager,  as  he  passes,  while  a  third  is  drawing  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  of  his  works  to  the  Theatre. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  abandoned  Playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  :  notwithstanding  the  dramatic  rage  of 
that  period, 11  it  stood  empty  for  some  time  after  the  secession  of  Bich.  Senesino,  the  celebrated  singer,  then  hired  it 
in  the  year  1733-4,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Italian  Operas;  then  Giffard,  the  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields, 
finding  that  playhouses  prospered  more  at  the  west  than  the  east  end  of  the  town,  took  Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  and  held 
it  in  conjunction  with  that  theatre,  in  the  year  1734-5  and  1735-6.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Havard  had  some  concern  in 
it ;  in  1737,  his  tragedy  of  King  Charles  the  First  was  played  there.  “  A  Tutor  for  the  Beaux,  &c.,  by  J.  Hewit,” 
was  also  performed  at  the  same  place,  the  same  year.  BickerstafFs  “  Unburied  Dead”  was  performed  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  in  1743,  and  many  others  between  the  above  periods,  but  it  does  not  appear  by  any  regular  company,  which, 
indeed,  its  vicinity  to  the  theatres  would  have  prevented.  , 

Hall,  the  original  Locket,  who  was  a  dancing-master,  had  a  dancing  school,  and,  consequently,  balls  in  the  Theatre  : 
his  second  wife  kept  the  Bell  and  Dragon  tavern  and  ordinary,  opposite,  frequented  by  actors,  young  lawyers,  city 
youths,  &c.  In  this  Playhouse  there  were  frequently  concerts,  also  exhibitions  of  showmen,  &c.  It  was  afterwards  in 
part  occupied  by  a  fencing-master,  and  latterly  by  auctioneers,  and  many  curiosities  and  elegant  articles  of  cabinet  work 
and  furniture  were  sold  there  by  the  hammer ;  for  the  disposal  of  which,  the  respectability  of  the  situation  was  well 
adapted. 

*  Wlio  was  so  like  Rich,  it  was  impossible  to  know  them  asunder,  as  poor  Nat  once  found  to  his  cost. 

t  In  January,  1717,  one  Swart,  a  German,  brought  over  two  dogs,  whom  he  had  taught  to  dance  the  Louvre  and  Minuet ;  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  engaged  by  Rich  at  ten  pounds  per  night,  and  brought  twenty  full  houses,  while  the  Othello  of  Booth,  the  Wildair  of  Wilts,  and 
the  Foppington  of  Cibber,  were  neglected,  and  did  not  bring  charges. 

Swaets,  whose  great  ancestor  invented  powder  (a), 

Nightly  contrives  to  make  us  clap  still  louder ; 

Encouraged  by  the  learn’d  sagacious  Rich, 

Assisted  by  his  pantomimic  switch  (b) 

We  plaud  the  Minuet  of  his  dog  and  bitch  : 

Of  Cibber,  Wilks,  and  Booth,  we  coldly  speak  : 

Rich  spends  in  dog’s  meat,  sixty  pounds  per  week  ; 

While  puppies,  male  and  female,  crowd  in  flocks, 

He  laughs,  and  puts  nine  hundred  in  his  box, 

t  In  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.  §  Miss  Morceau. 

||  These  were  probably  part  of  the  goods,  or  rather  the  properties  of  Christopher  Rich,  Esq.,  our  hero’s  father,  an  inventory  of  which 
makes  so  considerable  a  figure  in  the  fifteenth  number  of  The  Tatler,  on  his  removal  from  Drury  Lane  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

IT  The  Universal  Spectator,  1735,  says,  “I  have  information  that  a  number  of  apprentices  and  gentlemen,  who  play  for  amusement, 
have  formed  a  new  company  in  York  Buildings  (c),  which  shows  the  necessity  for  the  number  of  playhouses  to  be  regulated,  or  else  the 
nation  may  degenerate  into  a  set  of  stage  players." 

(a)  Gunpowder  was  invented,  or  rather  revived,  in  1330,  by  Barthold  Swarts,  a  Herman  apothecary  at  Nuremberg,  whose  process  of 
making  it  became  public,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  invention  of  ordnance,  then  called  Bombards,  and  by  the  Scots,  the  Cracks  of  War. 

( b )  The  Magician’s  Rod.  (c)  Sir  Richard  Steele  built  this  room  for  Oratory  and  Music. 


Am  ph  i  th  e  a  tr  a  jile.  et  Spectacula  i Da  rba  ra  (ce/ar 
JTVbn  roeuntUVudi,  non  Aper.  Urfa.Jeo. 

5\bs  IMiles  oolimus  lMu/oist  ienivil  Am  o  rcpj 
fVarlia;  cum  noJhv  e/lffncola  Marte  Venus. 
Quofqsjerunt  olim  Alia  la  mo  cepi/'rr  Olieatro 

jjidentes-  una  cernat  Apollo  <Z>oos. 

the  Duke’s  Theatre, 

Dorset  Garden, 


-Empress  of  Morocco 
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This 


©’gbenant’s  Cljratre, 

OTHERWISE  THE  DUKE’S  THEATRE,  LITTLE  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS 

return  to  England  who  hZured  t  „  7,7  8  mt°  Use '  and  the  flra‘  ™ited  by  King  Charles  II.  on  his 

o  .iio  lionoured  its  opening  with  his  own  presence,  and  that  of  his  court. 

denominations  of* the^KiZ's'o'  ab°Ut  Z  Tf  ‘‘T'  the  erecti™  of  tw»  companies,  under  the  respective 

r  r 8  sworn  by  my  Jrd  then  ^ 

naZof  he“i  ml  ^  T  “  T“*  »"*  wtich  -umstance  assumed  the 

name  of  the  -  K^‘.  ^  "  7  “  fr°“  the  “»  circumstance  assume  the 

attentionheThtW°  ^ D'A™ant  W“S  P™  “  **“  <*  *■*  and  claims  our  present 

I  “  .  comparative  merits,  it  is  perhaps  impossible,  at  this  period,  to  discuss  fairly.  Drury  Lane  as  the 

nZ  ZnZTn'CT;  '?£***'*'*  ^  ‘ba  “»  numerous  company ;  as  we  iLn  fronfa  Zt  'of  them 

purpose  and  K  „  .  '  ,  .  ,  ^0TmeIS  who  had  acted  before  the  civil  wars  were  selected  and  engaged  for  this 

purpose  and  Kynaston,  taken  from  the  company  that  acted  under  Rhodes  the  bookseller,  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury 

attraction^ 16  ^  ^  °f  ^  likewise’  ^  became  in  a  short  tima  i-considerable 

in  nrZ  T™™  haV,inS  C°mi>Wed  his  company  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1682,  soon  after  the  date  of  his  patent 

c  d  pa:rofalP  °Tm,a™  “  “  “  Fidd3'  *h™  ™  rehearsed  Z  ZtTnd 

opened  h’  h  „  fT  °f  “  Wi“a"  »*  Apothecaries'  HaU,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year 

introduced  inZ  E^ld  J  ^ ^  W  ^  ^  ^  deC°rati0nS  J  *he  flrSt’  “7s  Do™s' wbich  were 

since^Zr1’8! C° rd  l,°,m0!?  fP'endid  tban  tb!s  0penin“’  The  Ki"»  who  had  never  before  attended  a  public  theatre 
Theatre”,  d  T  m  ?  ,Duke  °f  Y°rk’  and  a11  the  PrinoiPal  mobility,  were  present.  Downes,  the  historian  of  this 
„  ,  ,  ’  .?  W  10  officiated  as  Prompter,  was  himself,  as  he  informs  us,  to  have  acted  the  part  of  Haty ;  but  was  so  over- 

,d  by.  be  7“*  preSenee  of  the  King,  and  the  pomp  that  surrounded  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  in  the 
part,  and  was  (to  use  his  own  expression)  “for  ever  spoilt  from  being  an  actor.” 

.  Fl’0m  1662  t0  1665j  We  have  a  Particular  account  of  the  several  new  pieces  got  up  at  this  Theatre,  and  their 
various  success.  ' 

numWnfZ!  f  Eh°d<iS  ^  “AT"8  pi“e)  ran  *We'Ve  6uccessive  “ighto,  which,  considering  the  comparatively  smaU 
of  RhodZ  8  P60P  l  d  t  u™’  MiCateS  “,at  “  mUSt  W  P«— < 1 «  ->11  degree  of  attraction  The 

formed  •  w  “T  b>'  *he  °f  the  "  *<*> written  by  the  same  author,  and  which  was  per- 

formed  eight  successive  nights  to  great  houses.  P 

eclat  S1“kTare  S  HamZ  WhZ  h°d  b'“  SOme  time  “  PreParation'  was  next  produced  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
eciat  On  this  occasion  the  celebrated  Betterton  made  bis  first  attempt  to  represent  that  difficult  character,  in  which 

e  afterwards  obtained  such  high  celebrity,  as  to  put  all  competition  at  defiance.  His  success  has  been  ascribed  in  a 

«oTofTe  B1  k  7  7V  Tilliam  D;Avenant’  wh°  ta“ght  M">  ‘he  part  as  l,e  had  seen  it  performed  by 

bZcIo  .  Fnars  playhouse,  who  was  the  original  Hamlet  of  the  author,  Shakespeare’s,  own  instructing 

Betterton,  however,  possessed  all  the  requisites  of  a  great  actor,  as  he  afterwards  proved  in  the  long  course  of  his  pro- 

theatrey  s.r  willkm  hL  him.T  i  !!  S  ”“,“7  "!  pri,ate  “hiteions.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  added,  “on  a  public 

irzCworf ■ 5  0ockpit  in  Dru,y  L*ne' i65s- Scenes  ot  ^  m°st  ^  ^  ^  ^ «» 
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fessional  life.  This  eminent  tragedian  had  been  the  apprentice  of  Rhodes,  the  bookseller,  before  mentioned,  together 
with  Kynaston ;  who  was  also  a  famous  performer  at  this  time,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  represent  the  female 
characters,  which  Sir  William  now  superseded  the  necessity  of,  by  first  introducing  actresses  on  |  the  English  stage,  who 
.grew  so  expert  (as  a  certain  author  informs  us),  not  only  in  their  own  parts,  but  those  of  the  actors,  that  before  the 
end  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  some  plays  (and  particularly  the  “Parsons  Wedding  )  were  represented  all  by 
women,  as  in  his  father’s  reign,  and  before,  they  were  all  by  men.” 

Hamlet,  which  produced  a  considerable  accession  to  the  treasury  of  the  Theatre,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  "William  s 
play  of  “  Love  and  Honour .”  This  drama  was  very  richly  clothed.  The  King  gave  Betterton  (now  becoming  the 
great  attraction  of  the  town)  his  coronation  suit,  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Prince  Alvaro;  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
Mr.  Harris,  his,  to  perform  Prince  Prospero  in  ;  and  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Price,  his,  who  played  Lionel, 
the  Prince  of  Parma’s  son.  Thus  splendidly  got  up,  this  piece  had  a  very  great  run. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Twelfth  Night,  and  King  Henry  VIII.  by  Shakespeare,  were  respectively  produced  after¬ 
wards,  and  attended  with  proportionable  success.  The  other  new  pieces  got  up  at  this  Theatre  during  the  following 
seasons  were,  “  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,”  which  ran  thirteen  days  ;  the  “  Rivals,”  by  D’Avenant,  which  ran  nine 
days;  Cowley’s  “Cutter  of  Coleman  Street;”  Webster’s  “Duchess  of  Malfey;”  “ Mustapha,”  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
which  was  expensively  produced,  and  eagerly  followed;  and  the  then  great  favourite  “Love  in  a  Tub,”  by  Sir  George 
Etherege.  This  latter  piece,  Downes  informs  us,  got  the  company  more  reputation  and  profit  than  any  preceding  comedy, 
the  receipts  of  the  house  amounting  to  upwards  of  1000Z.  within  the  month.  This  sum,  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
Theatre,  the  low  prices  of  admittance,  and  the  then  value  in  money,  it  must  be  confessed  was  very  great. 

These  were  the  principal,  or  stock  plays,  performed  here  from  the  opening  until  May,  1665,  when  the  plague 
beginning  to  rage,  the  company  ceased  acting,  and  the  Theatre  continued  closed  until  the  Christmas  after  the  great  fire  of 
1666.  From  this  period  the  company  recommenced  acting,  with  the  play  of  Mustapha,  which  was  performed  by  com¬ 
mand,  at  Court.  After  this  they  continued  to  perform  at  their  Theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,*  with  various  success, 
until  the  smallness  of  the  house,  and  other  inconveniences  attached  to  it,  rendered  a  removal  necessary,  and  the  new 
Theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  was  begun  to  be  built. 

The  desertion  of  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Field’s  Theatre  took- place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1671,  from  which  period 
its  history,  as  a  playhouse,  ceased  ;  and,  though  D’Avenant  s  building  does  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  for  thea¬ 
trical  representations,  yet  on  the  same  site  a  new  Theatre  was  erected  by  Mr.  Christopher  Rich,  who,  on  his  expulsion 
from  Drury  Lane,  employed  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  in  consulting  with  Mr.  Sheppard,  who  had  previously  built 
the  playhouse  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  about  finishing  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  of  which  he  had  sometime  obtained  a 
lease  at  a  low  rent;  and  having  a  presentiment  of  his  removal  from  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  he  had,  under  the  direction 
of  the  said  Sheppard,  begun  to  build,  though  slowly,  in  the  year  1709-10,  as  it  now  standeth ;  for  which  operation  he 
had  an  abundant  leisure. 

But,  alas !  whatsoever  plans  the  sage  manager  might  have  had  in  his  head,  it  is  plain  they  all  fell,  like  himself,  to 
the  ground.  The  Weekly  Packet  of  November  6,  1714,  states  that  “  Christopher  Rich,  Esq.,  the  patentee  of  the  play¬ 
house,  and  a  great  encourager  of  poetical  performances,  died  two  days  since,  without  seeing  his  new  Theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  perfected ;  which  is  left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Rich,  his  eldest  son.”  The  same  paper  adds,  Nov.  13,  1714, 
that  “Mr.  Rich,  driven  from  the  Theatre  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  from  his  house 
adjoining  the  King’s  Theatre,  accompanied  (attended)  by  several  of  those  who  have  resisted  his  authority  when  living.” 
And  in  the  same  publication,  Dec.  18,  same  year,  is  the  following  paragraph  :  “  This  day  the  new  playhouse  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  is  to  be  opened,  and  a  comedy  acted,  called  the  Recruiting  Officer,  though  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  left  the  service  of  Drury,  are  ordered  to  return  to  their  colours,  upon  pain  of  not  exercising  their  lungs 
elsewhere.” 

It  seems  that,  although  this  company  flourished  at  first,  in  a  few  years  it  experienced  difficulties.  The  London 
Journal,  in  July,  1720,  states,  that  the  house  was  seized  in  execution  for  debt,  and  the  company  dissolved. 

A  riot,  which  happened  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  March,  1721,  occasioned  the  custom,  still  retained,  of 
having  a  serjeant  and  twelve  men  stationed  round  the  house  during  the  performance. 

*  “  On  the  back  side  of  Portugal  Row,  is  a  street  which  runneth  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Gate,  which  used  to  pass  without  a  name,  but  since 
the  place  is  increased  by  the  new  buildings  in  Little  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  the  settling  of  the  Playhouse,  it  may  have  a  name  given  it, 
and  not  improperly,  Playhouse  Street.  Fronting  the  Playhouse,  is  a  street  which  goeth  to  Plough  Stables,  which  also  had  no  name,  unless 
one  may  call  it  Grange  Street,  from  the  Grange  Inn,  a  place  of  good  note  ;  nigh  to  which  is  the  parish  round-house,  on  the  back  side  of 
which  is  a  churchyard,  also  belonging  to  the  parish.” — Stryg)(?s  Stow,  voh  ii.  p.  819,  1720. 


Ridi*  Earner  Sculp’. 

,  inside  of  the  i>uke§  Theatre 

in  ILmcolmg  Timm  JFields  » 
as  It  appeared  in  the  rc/gn  of  him/  CZiarTes  IT. 

T/iis  view  represents  the  stage  of  die  ahove  Theatre,  and  its  very  elegant  frontispiece,  during  the  perform 
-ante  of  a  scene,  fromT/kannah  Settles  Empress  of  Morocco.  The  Theatre  itself  was  deserted  twelve, 
gears  atier  its  foundation ,  for  die  one  in  Dorset  Gardens  ;  being  found  too  small  and  incommodious 
for  die  company  duit  visited  it.  Tart  of  it  was  discovered  by  the  late  tire  ^  "B  ear  Yard:  sire 

mart  have  been  tuetrenudy  small,  compared  with  our  present  Theatres. 
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It  appears,  from  a  reference  to  the  patent  for  the  erection  of  this  theatre  which 
is  dated  as  early  as  the  year  1663,  and  which  recites,  by  way  of  Inspeximus  two 
preceding  patents  (the  one  dated  1649,  and  the  other  dated  1662,  the  latter  bei^In 
exemplification  of  the  former  and  which  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  the  grante?  had 
surrendered  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  til  first-men 

?“r'e?  patef  of  16.63)>  that  the  design  of  building  a  theatre  on  this  spot  had  been 
Ono  contemplation.  It  begins  with  reciting,  that 

1  l^hereas  Kmg  Charles  I.  of  glorious  memory,  by  his  letters  patent,  under  the  p-reat 

da,te  at  W estrninster,  the  26th  of  March  in  the  14th  year  of  hi! 

D’Avenant G  ^  g'1Ve  T 1  f ***  ^  ^  William  D’Avenant>  by  the  name  of  William 
JJ  Avenant,  Gentleman,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assio-ns  his  full  nower 

license,  and  authority,  that  he,  they,  and  every  of  them,  by  him  and°themselves  and  bv 

all  and  every  such  person  and  persons,  as  he  or  they  should  depute  and  appoint and ’his  and 

then  labourers,  servants,  and  workmen,  should  and  might  lawfully,  quietly  and  peaceablv 

hame,  erect,  new  build,  and  set  up,  upon  a  parcel  of  ground  lying  near  until  or  beUnd  the 

Three  Kings  Ordinary  in  Fleet  Street*  in  the  parishes  of  St.  DunSmV 7n The  West 

London  or  m  St.  Bride’s,  London,  or  in  either  of  them  ;  or  in  anv  other  e-round  in  or 

about  that  place  or  m  the  whole  street  aforesaid,  then  allotted  to  him  for  that  use-  or  in 

I)’AvenantP  W  Thorns  E  t?er^er  sb(\uld  b°  ““g™*1  01*  dotted  out  to  the  said  Sir  William 
JJA\enant,  by  lhomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  then  Earl  Marshal  of  Eno-land  or 

plIyhI/js ;°^rS10ne"  for  bmldin&  for.the  time  being  in  that  behalf,  a  theatre/ or 

Z9  andretir“^  roo™>  and  other  places  convenient,  containing 

other  the  hkp  t  T*  *’  wher?m  ***?*>  and  musical  entertainments,  scenes,  or 

!;/////  pi esentments  might  be  presented.  And  that  the  said  King  did  grant  unto  the 

and  mio-bt  bpT”  tM  7' '“Tf  lns  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  it  should 

aSmin  s§tr!to s Lh °  ^  «r  William  D’Avenant,  Ins  heirs,  executors, 

rt  tanVSSrfr°m  tl1me  t0  time>to  §'ather  ^ther,  entertain,  govern,  pri- 

ments'  scenes^danciuo/^H  iand  Persons  to  exercise  actions,  musical  present- 

ments,  scenes,  dancing,  and  the  like,  as  he  the  said  Sir  William  D’Avenant  his  heirs 

executors  administrators,  and  assigns,  from  time  to  time,  to  act  plays  in  such  houses  so 

other  thchke^s^hTsf6^6^  a?  fXerC1Se^  music>  musical  presentments,  scenes,  dancing,  or 
othei  the  like,  as  the  same  or  other  houses,  or  times,  or  after  plays  are  ended  oeaceablv  and 

"1otredandrleceeSaid  f  his  ^  -ecutors,  ad,°„il“,„rs?!nd 

and^entWtainnient^whaTsc^ever^'such^uIn'o d sums'of  money  a^was^or^h^after^from  time^o 
time,  should  be  accustomed  to  be  given  or  taken  in  other  playhouses  and  places’  for  the  like 

play  s,  scenes,  presentments,  and  entertainments  as  in  and  by  the  said  letters  patent  relation 

being  thereunto  had,  at  large  might  appear.”  9  V  ’  relatl0n 


in  the  front  of  /house^iear’the  en^ra^/tT^alisbur/sqrar e  d ' it /f /b a\ Z3"  \  7*1  7-^  °f  *h™  fh<?'3 

of  tho  Three  Kings  public  house  in  Fleet  Slj  ^  alS°’  that  lt  ^  nSe  t0  tbe  siSQ 
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The  instrument  proceeds  to  state  the  exemplification  j>f  such  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal  of  England  (ann.  13  Car.  II.),  which  was  the  patent  granted 
at  the  same  time  with  Killigrew’s,  and  under  which  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  theatre 
had  been  opened,  and  the  delivery  of  such  exemplification,  and  the  before-recited 
letters  patent  of  Charles  I.  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  cancelled  ;  and  conti¬ 
nues  to  recite,  that  in  consequence  of  such  surrender,  &c.  and  upon  the  humble 
petition  of  the  said  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  and  in  consideration  of  the  good  and 
faithful  services  he  had  rendered  and  might  render,  there  should  be  given  and 
granted  by  that  then  present  patent  “  full  power,  license,  and  authority,  for  him  to 
frame,”  &c,  as  before,  “  in  any  place  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
or  the  suburbs  thereof,  where  he,  or  those  he  should  employ,  might  best  find  ac¬ 
commodation  for  that  purpose,  to  be  assigned  and  alloted  out  by  the  surveyor  of 
the  works  (Sir  Christopher  Wren),  one  theatre,  or  playhouse,  with  tiring  and 
retiring  rooms,  and  other  places  convenient,  of  such  extent  and  dimensions  as  the 
said  Sir  William  D’ Avenant,&fc.  should  think  fitting ;  wherein  tragedies,  comedies, 
plays,  operas,  music,  scenes,  and  all  other  entertainments  of  the  stage,  whatsoever, 
might  be  presented.” 

We  thus  see  that  the  original  patent,  authorizing  Sir  William  D’Avenant  to 
build  a  theatre  on  this  spot,  had  been  granted  long  before  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  but  for  reasons  with  which  we  are  now  unacquainted,  it  had  never 
been  carried  into  execution.  For  its  non-erection  afterwards,  the  troubles  which 
succeeded  afford  a  sufficient  excuse.  Sir  William’s  predilection  for  this  situation 
to  erect  his  playhouse  in,  probably  arose  from  its  having  been  before  appropriated 
to  a  similar  purpose  ;  it  having  been  the  site  of  a  small  theatre,  the  company  of 
which  styled  themselves  “  The  Prince’s  Servants,”  and  their  representations  were 
by  candle-light,  which  was  then  considered  a  novelty.  On  the  Restoration,  and 
Sir  William  gaining  a  renewal  of  the  patent,  he  chose  (probably  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  where  he  had  been  ever  since  his  removal  from 
Rutland  House,  in  1648,  permitted  to  represent  operas)  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  for 
the  site  of  his  new  theatre.  There  is  every  reason  to  think,  however,  that  he 
soon  perceived  his  mistake,  and  again  resumed  his  original  intention,  as  the  second 
grant  for  building  a  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  is  dated  only  one  year  from  the 
founding  of  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  1663  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
bo  ve  grant,  no  preparations  were  made  for  building  the  new  theatre  in  Dorset 
Gardens  during  the  life  of  Sir  William  (probably  from  want  of  funds);  and  he 
continued  at  the  head  of  his  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  concern  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  April  17,  1668. 

On  Sir  William’s  demise,  his  theatre  and  property  descended  to  his  widow, 
the  Lady  D’Avenant  (her  son,  Mr.  Charles  D’Avenant  acting  for  her);  over  which, 
and  the  concerns  of  the  company,  Betterton  and  Harris  were  constituted  stage 
managers ;  when  the  incommodiousness  of  their  small  theatre  rendering  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  new  one  imperious,  the  Dorset  Gardens  plan  was  renewed,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  employed  to  erect  a  larger  and  more  elegant  theatre  on  that  site. 

During  the  progress  of  this  new  house,  which  was  intended  to  outrival  that  of 
Drury  Lane,  by  the  orders  of  his  Soverign,  King  Charles  II.  (who  took  great 
interest  in  the  business),  Betterton  went  over  to  France,  to  view  the  scenery 
and  machinery  in  use  in  the  theatres  there  ;  and,  on  his  return,  so  much  improved 
the  stage,  by  new  and  expensive  decorations,  that  the  proprietors  were  obliged 
to  raise  the  prices  of  admittance:  Boxes  from  2s.  Qd.  to  4s.  ;  Pit  from  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  ;  First  Gallery  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  ;  and  Upper  Gallery  from  6d.  to  Is.  ; 
which  had  been  the  stated  prices  at  the  former  theatre.* 

*  "Wilkes’s  View  of  the  Stage. 
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T  ^hunTiheatre  b,ein,S  »owfim»hed.  the  company  removed  from  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  thither,  on  the  19th  of  November  1671,  when  they  opened  with  the 
cornedy  of  “  Sir  Martin  Mar- All”  which  was  represented  three  successive  nio-hts 
with  much  applause.  Of  the  other  pieces  brought  forward  at  this  theatre,  during 
an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  years,  during  which  it  continued  open,  it  would  be 
needless  m  this  place  to  speak.  In  the  great  rivalry  between  it  and  Drury  Lane 
each  had  alternately  the  start  of  the  other  ;  but  the  situation  was  finally  found  so 
interior,  m  spite  of  all  exertions,  that  in  the  year  1682  the  two  patentees  united 
patents;  and  the  “  Duke’s  Company,”  being  incorporated  with  and  made  a  part 

of  the  “  King’s  Company,”  immediately  deserted  the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre 
and  removed  to  Drury  Lane.  y 

Some  time  after,  a  difference  happening  between  the  united  patentees  and  the 
chief  actors,  as  Mr.  Betterton,  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  latter  com¬ 
plaining  of  oppression  from  the  former ;  they  for  redress  appealed  to  Lord 
Dorset,  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  justice  :  who  espousing  the  cause  of  the  actors 
with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  finding  their  complaints  just,  procured 
from  King  William  a  separate  license  for  M  r.  Congreve,  Mr.  Betterton,  Mrs.  Barry 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  others,  to  set  up  a  new  company,  calling  it,  “  The  New 
Theatre  in  Lincoln  s  Inn  lields ;  and  the  house  being  fitted  up  from  a  tennis-court 

they  opened  it  the  last  day  of  .April  1695,  with  a  new  comedy,  called,  “  Love  for 
Love .  *  J 


After  this  separation  of  Mr.  Betterton’s  company  from  Mr.  Rich,  in  1695  they 
performed  with  various  success,  till,  about  the  end  of  1704,  Betterton  assigned  his- 
license,  and  his  whole  company,  oyer  to  Captain  Vantbrugg,  to  act  under  his  at 
the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  April,  1705  Here 
they  acted  with  indifferent  success  until  October  15, 1706,  when  Captain  Vantbruo’g 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  transferred  his  license  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre  to  Mr.  Swinney,  who  brought  with  him  from  Rich, _ Wilks 

Cibber,  Mills,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  &c.  and  united  them  to  the  old  company ;  Mr.  Bet¬ 
terton  and  Mr.  Underhill  being  the  only  remains  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  Servants 
from  1662  till  this  their  union  in  1706. 

.  Dor®et  Gardens,  for  several  years  after  its  desertion,  became  the  receptacle  of 
various  adventurers;  and  conjurors,  prizefighters,  and  other  exhibitors  (whose 
bills  and  puffs  may  be  seen  in  the  advertisements  of  the  day),  here  showed  off  their 
wonderful  powers.  It  was  standing,  and  apparently  perfect,  in  the  year  1720  as 
we  learn  from  a  small  elevation  of  it,  in  the  plan  of  St.  Bride’s  parish,  inserted  in 
fetrype  s  Stowe  of  that  date. 

The  annexed  view  sufficiently  explains  the  appearance  of  this  very  elegant 
theatre.  It  is  copied  from  a  unique  drawing  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at 
Cambridge.  J 

c.^e®haU  conclude  this  article  by  inserting  the  remainder  of  the  patent  granted 
to  Sir  W llham  D  Avenant,  which  contains  various  regulations,  &c.  for  the  o-overn- 
ment  of  his  new  theatre,  and  which  modern  events,  and  their  beino-  still  in  force 
have  rendered  peculiarly  interesting :  ° 


And  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant  unto  the  said  Sir  William 
1)  Avenant,  &c.  full  power,  license,  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  gather  too-ether 
entertain  govern,  privilege,  and  keep,  such  and  so  many  players  and  persons  to  exercise  and 
act  comedies*  tragedies,  &c.  within  the  house  to  be  built  as  aforesaid,  or  within  the  house  in 


,  *  7hisJS  Present  remaining  theatre  in  Pbrtugai  Street,  which  has  been  generally  mistaken  for  and  con¬ 
founded  with,  the  “  Duke’s  Theatre,”  in  Bear  Yard,  or  Little  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields..  J  * 
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Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  wherein  the  said  Sir  William  D'A  vcnant  doth  now  exercise  the  premises, 
or  within  any  other  house,  where  he  or  they  can  best  be  fitted  for  that  pui  pose,  &c.  which 
said  company  shall  be  the  servants  of  our  dearly  beloved  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York  j 
and  shall  consist  of  such  number  as  the  said  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  &c.  shall  from  time  to 
time  think  meet.  And  such  persons  to  permit  and  continue  at  and  dunng*  the  pleasure  of 
the  said  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  &c.  from  time  to  time,  to  act  plays  and  entertainments  of 
the  stage  of  all  sorts,  peaceably  and  quietly,  without  the  impeachment  or  impediment  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  the  honest  recreation  of  such  as  shall  desire  the  same .  and 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
to  take  and  receive  of  such  of  our  subjects  as  shall  resort  to  see  or  hear  any  such  plays,  scenes, 
and  entertainments  whatsoever,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  either  have  accustomably  been 
given  and  taken  in  the  like  kind,  as  shall  be  thought  reasonable  by  him  or  them,  in  regard  of 
the  great  expense  of  scenes,  music  and  such  new  decorations  as  have  not  been  formerly  used. 

«  And  further  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  the 
said  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  power  to  make  such  allowance,  out  of 
that  which  he  shall  so  receive  by  the  acting  of  plays  and  entertainments  of  the  stage  as  aforesaid, 
to  the  actors,  and  other  persons  employed  in  acting,  representing,  or  in  any  quality  whatsoever, 
about  the  said  theatre,  as  he  or  they  shall  think  fit.  And  that  the  said  company  shall  he  under 
the  sole  government  and  authority  of  the  said  Sir  William  D  Avenant ,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
and  all  scandalous  and  mutinous  perso?is  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by  him  and  them  he  ejected  and 
disabled  from  playing  in  the  said  theatre.  And  for  that  we  are  informed  that  divers  companies,  of 
players  have  taken  upon  them  to  act  plays  publicly  in  our  said  cities  of  London  and  West¬ 
minster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  without  any  authority  for  that  purpose,  we  do  hereby  declare 
our  dislike  of  the  same,  and  will  and  grant  that  only  the  said  company,  erected  and  set  up, 
or  to  be  erected  and  set  up,  by  the  said  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  by  virtue 
of  these  presents,  and  one  other  company  erected  and  set  up,  or  to  be  erected  and  set  up,  by 
Thomas  Killigrew,  Esquire,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  none  others,  shall  from  henceforth  act 
or  represent  comedies,  tragedies,  plays,  or  entertainments  of  the  stage,  within  our  said  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof:  which  said  company  to  be  erected  by 
the  said  Thomas  Killigrew,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  be  subject  to  his  and  their  government 
and  authority,  and  shall  be  styled  the  company  of  us  and  our  Royal  Consort.  And  the 
better  to  preserve  amity  and  correspondence,  and  that  the  one  may  not  encroach  upon  the 
other  by  any  indirect  means,  we  will  and  ordain,  that  no  actor,  or  other  person  employed 
about  either  of  the  said  theatres,  ejected  by  the  said  Sir  William  D’Avenant  and  Ihomas 
Killigrew,  or  either  of  them,  or  deserting  his  company,  shall  be  received  by  the  governor,  or 
any  of  the  said  other  company,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  be  employed  in  acting, 
or  in  any  manner  relating  to  the  stage,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  go* 
vernor  of  the  said  company,  whereof  the  said  person  So  ejected  or  deserted  was  a  member, 
signified  under  his  hand  and  seal.  And  we  do  by  these  presents  declare  all  other  company 
and  companies,  saving  the  two  companies  before  mentioned,  to  be  silenced  and  suppressed. 
And  forasmuch  as  many  plays,  formery  acted,  do  contain  several  profane,  obscene, 
and  scurrilous  passages  ;  and  the  women's  parts  therein  have  been  acted  by  men  in  the  habits  of 
women,  at  which  some  have  taken  offence  ;  for  the  preventing  of  these  abuses  for  the  future, 
we  do  hereby  strictly  command  and  enjoin,  that  from  henceforth  no  new  play  shall  be  acted 
by  either  of  the  said  companies,  containing  any  passages  offensive  to  piety  and  good  manners, 
nor  any  old  or  revived  play,  containing  any  such  offensive  passages  as  aforesaid,  until  the 
same  shall  be  corrected  and  purged  by  the  said  masters  or  governors  of  the  said  respectiw 
companies,  from  all  such  offensive  and  scandalous  passages  as  aforesaid.  And  we  do  likewise, 
permit  and  give  leave,  that  all  the  women' s  parts  to  be  acted  in  either  of  the  said  two  companies 
for  the  time  to  come ,  may  be  performed  by  women,  as  long  as  these  recreations,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  abuses  aforesaid,  were  scandalous  and  offensive,  may,  by  such  reformation, 
be  esteemed  not  only  harmless  delight,  but  useful  and  instructive  representations  of  human 
life,  to  such  of  our  good  subjects  as  shall  resort  to  the  same.” 

The  present  Covent  Garden  Company  perform,  at  this  Arne,  under  the  above 
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3CI)eatre  Eogal,  Srurp 

HE  Cockpit  m  Drury  Lane  was  one  of  the  six  playhouses  allowed  in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Kino-  Charles  I.  for  the 
acting  o  stage  plays,  which  continued  to  be  performed  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars ;  when  the  flight  of  the 
ing  rom  the  metropolis  left  the  prevailing  party  and  parliament  in  full  power  both  with  respect  to  church  and  state; 
w  o  conceiving  dramatic  amusements  as  serving  no  other  ends  than  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people,  suppressed 
every  diversion  of  that  kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  Red  Bull  Theatre  in  St.  John  Street,  where  feats  of  activity  and 
ro  s  were  only  permitted  to  be  performed.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  theatrical  amusements  were  revived,  and 
t  e  scattered  remains  of  the  six  companies  formed  themselves  into  two,  and  performed  under  the  title  of  the  King’s  and 
.  u  e  s  Servants.  The  former,  under  Killigrew  (who  had  obtained  a  patent  from  the  King),  built  them  a  new  Theatre 
in  rury  Lane,  on  the  site  of  the  Cockpit/  which  was  opened  on  Thursday  April  8th,  1663,  with  the  Humorous 
Lieutenant,  which  was  acted  twelve  days  successively,  the  characters  being, 


King  ....  Mr.  Wintersel. 
Demetrius  .  .  .  Mr.  Hart. 
Seleueus  ...  Mr.  Burt. 


Leontius  .  .  .  Major  Mohun. 
Lieutenant.  .  .  Mr.  Clun. 
Celia  ....  Mrs.  Marshal. 


The  play  began  at  three  o’clock  exactly ;  boxes  4s.,  pit  2s.  6d.,  gallery  Is.  6d,  upper  gallery,  Is. 

The  introduction  of  females  on  the  stage  first  took  place  at  this  period,  and  the  Drury  Lane  Company  beincr 
strengthened  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynn,  a  known  favourite  and  mistress  of  the  King,  could  not  fail  of  bein^  attractive 
and  drawing  great  profit  and  company  to  the  Theatre,  which  from  this  time  was  called,  and  has  ever  since  been  styled, 
‘‘  Theatre  Ro3ral.”  In  January,  1672,  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  burnt,  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  houses  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood;  and  in  1674  a  new  Theatre,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  opened  March  26th  with  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue 
y  JJryden  ;  and  in  the  same  year  all  stage-plays  were  suppressed.  In  1682  the  Duke’s  Servants  formed  an  union  with 
;  .e  ;VngS;  /°™Pany>  and  removed  from  the  Theatre  in  Dorset  Garden  to  that  of  Drury  Lane  ;  and  became  incorporated 
his  Majesty  s  Servants.  Colley  Cibber,  in  noticing  this  transaction,  says,  “  One  only  Theatre  being  now  in  possession 
o  e  w  ole  town,  the  united  patentees  imposed  their  terms  upon  the  actors;  for  the  profits  of  acting  were  then 
dmc  ec  into  twenty  shares,  ten  of  which  went  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  principal  actors,  in  such 
subdivisions  as  their  different  merit  might  pretend  to.  This  occasioned  great  contentions  from  time  to  time  between 
the  patentees  and  performers,  which  arose  to  such  an  height,  that  Mr.  Betterton,  in  1693,  having  consulted  a  few  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  Theatre,  and  interested  several  of  the  nobility  to  aid  them  in  a  scheme  to  obtain  an  independent 
licence  to  perform  on  their  own  account,  they  shortly  after  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  the  King,  who  graciously 
c  ismissed  Mr.  Betterton  and  Ins  adherents,  with  an  assurance  of  relief  and  support ;  and  accordingly  a  select  number  of 
tiem  were  empowered  by  his  royal  licence  to  perform  for  themselves  at  the  Tennis  Court  Theatre,  Bear  Yard,  Little 
incolns  Inn  Fields;  where  they  performed  Congreve’s  Love  for  Love  with  extraordinary  success,  and  for  a  time 
carried  on  the  concern  with  great  spirit.  This  secession  of  the  actors  arose  from  the  parsimonious  conduct  of 
Mr.  Christopher  Rich,  who  had  purchased  the  patent  of  Charles  D’Avenant.  In  1703  the  two  Theatres  united,  on 
which  occasion  Farquhar  wrote  a  Prologue,  under  Rich’s  direction.  Soon  after  this,  Sir  Thomas  Skip  with,  who  had  a 
share  m  the  patent,  and  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  property,  in  a  fit  of  generosity  gave  his  share  to  a  Colonel 
Brett,  who  by  great  prudence  so  much  improved  it,  that  Sir  Thomas  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  restitution; 
obtained  it,  and  soon  after  lost  it  at  a  gaming  table.  In  1709,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  house  was  closed  j 
and  the  same  year  one  Collier  obtained  permission  to  re-open  the  Theatre;  to  effect  which,  on  the  22d  of  November,  he 
forcibly  excluded  Rich  from  the  premises,  where  he  continued  acting  till  Cibber,  Doggett,  and  Wilks’  management 
commenced.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1712,  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  his  name  inserted  in  the  patent  for  his  life,  and 
t  iree  years  after:  this  was  granted  to  him  because  both  the  existing  patents  were  in  one  person’s  hands.  In  1713 
Mr  Booth  came  into  the  management,  in  opposition  to  Doggett,  who  retired.  Sir  Richard  Steele  dying  in  1729,  Booth, 
Wilks,  and  Cibber  severally  sold  out,  and  Mr.  Highmore  commenced  manager;  when  the  performers,  led  on  by 
Theophilus  Cibber,  revolted,  and  acted  for  themselves  at  the  little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket;  which  so  much  perplexed 
Highmore,  as  to  involve  him  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  finally  being  ruined,  the  patent  and  management  came  into 
tne  hands  of  Fleetwood  in  1736,  who  carried  on  the  concern  with  various  success  ten  years.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1737,  the  servants,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  former  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  gallery  gratis,  forced  their  way 
in  ,  the  lingleaders  were  secured  and  sent  to  Newgate,  and  on  the  23d  of  April  following  five  were  tried  at  Hicks’s  Hall, 
and  sentenced  to  hard  labour:  they  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  the  February  previous.  In  the  year  1743* 
November  8,  a  riot  took  place  in  the  Theatre,  while  the  King  (George  II.)  was  present :  from  which  time  the  guards 
have  regularly  attended.  In  1745  the  patent  was  advertised  for  sale,  when  Messrs.  Lacy  and  Garrick  became  the 

*  The  Cockpit  had  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  as  it  appears,  that,  March  4,  1617,  “the  Playhouse  lately  erected  m  Drury  Lane 
was  pulled  down  by  the  mob,  and  all  the  apparel  torn  in  pieces.”  Downes’s  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  1,  1789.  There  was  another  Theatre 
in  Drury  Lane,  denominated  the  Phoenix,  but  Killigrew’s  building  was  evidently  on  the  site  of  the  Cockpit.  The  old  Playhouses,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  quantity  in  London  and  its  vicinity  at  one  time,  must  have  been  very  small  buildings,  and  accounts  for  the  ease  with 
which  one  might  be  pulled  dowu  in  a  day 
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purchasers  Mr.  Garrick  paying  down  8000?.  and  Mr.  Lacy  the  remainder,  the  whole  purchase  being  12,000?.; 
Fleetwood  retiring  with  an  annuity,  of  600!,  The  house  was  this  year  enlarged,  and  opened  wjth  a  prolate  by 
Dr  Johnson.  In  1761.  the  price  to  the  boxes  was  6s„  pit  Ss„  gallery  2s.,  upper  gallery  U  1762,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  Garrick  and  Lacy's  patent  was  renewed  for  21  years.  1763  a  riot  on  the  25th  and  .5  1  of  January,  abo  n 
taking  half  price  to  new  pieces.  1765,  when  Garrick  returned  from  My  he  removed  the  circular  frames  which  bghted 
the  stage.  1771,  Mr.  Lacy  dying,  his  share  became  the  property  of  his  son,  Mr.  Willoughby  Lacy.  1776  Sheridan 
Ewart,  Dr.  Ford,  and  Linley  purchased  Garrick's  share  of  the  patent  for  35,000!. ;  new  shares,  to  he  amount  of  1200!, 
had  been  previously  raised-considerable  alterations,  both  internal  and  external,  were  made  to  the  houso  1778  the 
Theatre  was  closed  for  two  nights,  in  consequence  of  Lacy's  having  made  an  illegal  sale  of  his  share  to  , .Mr.  Thomson 
and  Langford,  but  the  purchase  was  not  allowed  to  stand.  1788,  Sheridan  and  Linley  became  possessed  of  the  whole 
property.  1791,  June  4,  Old  Drury  Lane  Theatre  finally  closed,  with  an  address  by  Palmer.  The  following  day  the 
papers  stated, Last  night  died  Madam  Drury,  who  lived  in  six  reigns,  and  was  117  years  old.  .1793,  the  New 
Theatre  was  covered  in,  November  2d.  1794,  opened  March  12th,  with  Oratorios  and  on  April  21st  with  Macbeth  and 

the  Virgin  Unmasked;  both  pieces  played  four  following  nights.  1812,  Board  of  Management  instituted  m  September. 

Sir  R.  Ford,  Justice  Graham,  Richard  Wilson,  Alderman  Combe,  Edward  Morris.  1806  a  nights  receipt  77U-1888 

boxes,  800  pit,  675  gallery,  238  upper  gallery.  1809,  February  24th,  burnt  down ;  So, 0001.  insured-Bntish  5000! 
Imperial  13,500!,  Hope  10,000!,  Eagle  6500!.  The  last  performance  on  the  23d,  was  a  new  opera  by  Ward,  the  present 
secretary,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  late  Mrs.  Sheridan. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  BY  FIRE. 

Friday  February  24,  1809,  about  five  minutes  past  eleven  at  night,  the  flames  burst  out  at  the  lobby  windows  of 
the  front  in  Brydges  Street,  while  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen  issuing  from  every  part  of  the  Theatre.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  spread  into  one  unbroken  flame  over  the  whole  of  the  immense  pile,  extending  from  Brydges 
Street  to  Drury  Lane  ;  so  that  the  pillar  of  fire  was  not  less  than  450  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
conceive  anything  more  magnificent  than  the  spectacle,  if  the  idea  of  the  horror  and  ruin  which  it  brought  on  the 
sufferers  could  have  been  separated  from  the  sublimity  of  the  object.  In  about  thirty  minutes  after  its  commencement, 
the  Apollo  on  the  top  fell  into  the  pit,  and  soon  after  the  whole  of  the  roof  fell.  The  reservoir  for  water  on  the  top 
was  at  this  time  unfortunately  empty  (which  our  readers  will  recollect  formed,  with  the  iron  curtain,  the  topic  of 
reliance  for  security  in  the  Prologue*  with  which  the  new  theatre  was  opened).  Any  attempt  to  go  near  the  flames 
was  totally  impracticable ;  and  all  that  was  saved  from  ruin  was  done  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  activity  of 
Mr.  Kent,  a  literary  gentleman,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  flames ;  he  hurried  to  the  door,  and  gave  the  alarm- 
Mr.  Powell  the  prompter,  and  Mr.  Johnston  the  mechanist,  with  two  watchmen  and  Mr.  Kent,  were  the  only  persons 
present ;  for,  being  a  Friday  in  Lent,  there  had  been  no  play  nor  rehearsal.  They  ascertained  that  the  fire  broke  out  m 
the  hall  under  the  lobby  at  the  Brydges  Street  entry,  which  had  been  shut  up  that  season,  and  where  some  plumbers 
had  been  at  work.  It  was,  when  Mr.  Kent  broke  in,  confined  to  that  spot :  but  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  it  ran  up  the 
front  boxes,  and  spread  like  kindled  flax.  This  may  he  accounted  for  from  the  body  of  air  which  so  large  a  hollow 
afforded,  and  also  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  being  a  wooden  case.  For  our  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  immense 
pile  was  constructed  of  timber,  and  that  the  frame  stood  for  many  months,  exhibiting  a  very  fine  carcase  of  carpenter’s 
work  before  the  ribs  were  filled-in  with  bricks.  Timber  was  then  under  8?.  per  load ;  and  the  architect  thought  that 
this  wooden  work  would  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  sound :  it  did  not  perhaps  perfectly  succeed  in  this  respect, 
but  it  certainly  contributed  to  the  conflagration.  Finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  building,  the 
gentleman  saved  the  books  from  the  room  called  the  Treasury,  and  they  were  carried  safely  to  Mr.  Kent’s  house  in 
Tavistock  Street.  The  only  other  article  saved  was  a  bureau  in  Mrs.  J ordan’s  room :  Mr.  Kent  broke  the  panels  of  the 
door,  and  brought  out  the  bureau.  All  further  endeavours  were  rendered  impossible  by  the  excess  of  the  heat.  About 
a  quarter  before  twelve,  a  body  of  horse-guards,  and  foot-guards,  and  volunteers,  came  to  the  place,  and  engines  reached 
the  spot  from  every  quarter,  but  they  could  do  nothing.  Part  of  the  wall  next  to  Yinegar  Yard  fell  down,  and  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Mac-Beath  the  fruiterer  caught  fire.  The  night  was  uncommonly  fine,  and  the  body  of  flame  spread  such 
a  mass  of  light  over  the  metropolis,  that  every  surrounding  object  glittered  with  the  brightness  ot  gold.  Mr.  Sberidan 
was  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  assisting  in  the  important  discussion  on  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  motion.*  The  House  was 
illuminated  by  tbe  blaze  of  light,  and  the  interest  universally  taken  in  tbe  circumstance  interrupted  the  debate.  A 
motion  was  made  to  adjourn;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  with  great  calmness,  “  that  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  the 
private  calamity,  he  hoped  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  public  business  of  the  country.”  He  then  left  the  House,  and 
the  discussion  proceeded.  Many  of  his  friends  accompanied  him  to  the  scene,  but  it  was  too  late  for  any  effort  to  be 
made;  and  all  the  engines  could  effect  was,  to  save  the  houses  in  Yinegar  Yard  and  Russell  Street  (the  roofs  of  which 
had  caught  fire)  from  being  burnt  down.  About  half-past  one,  parts  of  the  out-walls,  both  in  Russell  Street  and 


*  This  Prologue  was  repeatedly  spoken  by  the  present  Countess  of  Derby. 

t  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  motion  was  Tun  Conduct’  or  the  War  in  Spain,  and  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  93— there  being  for  the  motion 
127,  and  for  ministers  220,  votes. 
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Vinegar  Yard,  fell  down  and  completely  blocked  np  the  passage ;  but  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost.  The  houses  in 
Little  Russell  Street,  facing  the  Theatre,  were  dreadfully  seared  and  whitened.  Some  of  them  had  been  on  fire  in  the 
window-frames,  and  all  the  windows  were  broken  by  the  heat.  In  Vinegar  Yard,  two  or  three  small  houses,  close  to 
the  box-door,  were  burnt  and  gutted  with  the  fire.  Had  not  the  wall  in  Little  Russell  Street  fallen  inwards  on  the 
Theatre,  it  must  have  crushed  the  opposite  houses.  The  fire  burnt  fully  up  to  Drury  Lane,  to  which  a  part  of  the 
building,  made  into  a  scene-painting  room,  we  believe,  had  been  lately  carried. 

The  ruins  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  remained  long  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  probably  would  have  so 
continued  unnoticed  by  the  proprietors,  for  want  of  means  to  rebuild  the  Theatre,  had  not  a  set  of  gentlemen  formed  a 
plan,  and  framed  a  Bill,  which  was  brought  into  parliament  to  obtain  a  patent  for  a  third  Theatre  awakened  the 
energies  and  genius  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  without  loss  of  a  moment’s  time,  formed  a  Committee,  of  which  Mr 
Whitbread  was  chairman,  to  investigate  the  whole  concern,  and  contrive  a  way  to  restore  the  building  This  had  the 
desired  effect ;  Mr.  Mellish’s  Bill  was  thrown  out  of  parliament,  and  the  affairs  of  Drury  Lane  went  prosperously  on 

“The  Committee  for  rebuilding  Drury  Lane  Theatre  having  completed  their  arrangement  on  the  17th  of  October 

1811,  Mr.  Whitbread,  their  chairman,  waited  upon  the  Prince  Regent,  at  Carleton  House,  on  the  18th,  and  laid  their 
final  resolutions  and  plan  before  his  Royal  Highness,  which  were  honoured  with  his  warmest  approbation.  The  sum 
required,  and  subscribed,  was  400,000?.,  out  of  which,  40,000?.  was  made  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  old  patent 
interest,  viz.,  20,000?.  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  resigns  all  interest  whatever  in  the  property ;  and  the  other  20,000?.  in 
equal  portions  between  Mrs.  Linley,  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  T.  Sheridan.  The  old  renters,  and  other  creditors,  accept 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  full  of  their  respective  demands ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  absolves  the  property  of  his 
claim,  amounting  to  12,000?.  The  remainder  of  the  money  subscribed  is  deemed  competent  to  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  Committee  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  who  is  appointed  architect  •  and 
have  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Rowles,  builder,  who  has  displayed  his  ability  in  the  erection  of  the  New  Mint 
and  other  public  structures.  He  has  engaged,  under  a  bond  of  20,000?.,  to  perfect  the  Theatre  on  or  before  October  1 

1812,  at  an  estimate  of  112,500?.  On  the  19th,  Mr.  Whitbread,  accompanied  by  some  other  gentlemen,  delivered  to  the 
builder  possession  of  the  ground  and  materials  ;  and  a  numerous  body  of  workmen  commenced  their  labours  on  the  site. 
On  the  30th,  at  a  second  General  Meeting,  the  Subscribers  generally  ratified  their  subscriptions,  and  120,000?.  is  already 
on  the  books  of  the  Committee,  with  the  promise  of  further  sums. 

.“April  11,  New  Drury  Theatre  is  in  great  forwardness;  a  meeting  of  the  Subscribers  was  held  this  day  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  Lord  Holland  in  the  chair.  The  house  is  to  be  opened  on  the  10th  October;  the  cost  of  the  whole 
will  be  150,000?.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  noble  Chairman  and  Mr.  Whitbread ;  the  latter  elucidated  particulars 
relative  to  the  funds,  building,  scenery,  &c.,  and  asserted  that  the  undertaking  held  out  prospects  of  emolument 
infinitely  greater  than  those  of  any  similar  undertaking.” — These  prospects  have  not  yet  been  realized. 

“  September  the  scaffolding  before  Drury  Lane  Theatre  being  removed,  the  public  have  now  a  full  view  of  the 
principal  front.  The  architecture  is  simple  and  elegant,  and  its  uniformity  must  strike  every  beholder.  The  front  in 
Brydges  Street  is  the  only  part  which  is  stuccoed  at  present,  but  it  is  intended  that  the  whole  shall  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  finances  will  allow.  The  house  was  lighted  up  on  Thursday  night  to  judge  of  the  effect.  The  audience  part  of  the 
house  forms  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  which,  making  some  little  allowance  for  the  deviation  in  the  drop  within  the 
proscenium,  may  be  said  to  be  completed  by  the  circular  sweep  which  connects  the  outer  wall  of  the  boxes  with  the 
proscenium.  The  view  of  the  stage  is  relieved  by  the  appearance  on  either  side  of  two  magnificent  herculean  columns, 
representing  verde  antique  marble.  Columns  of  a  similar  description  ornament  the  grand  saloon.  The  lustres  by  which 
the  house  is  lighted,  are  made  from  designs  formed  by  the  architect.  On  the  staircases  at  each  pillar  are  placed  antique 
lamps.  Melpomene  and  Thalia  are  placed  in  the  niches  on  either  side  of  the  proscenium,  above  the  cornice,  and  the 
royal  arms  are  painted  on  the  semicircular  panel  formed  by  the  arch,  which  appears  to  surmount  the  two  pillars  over 
the  proscenium.  The  uniform  shape  of  the  back  wall  of  the  boxes  gives  an  unobstructed  range  to  the  sound,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  thickness  (three  feet)  is  an  effectual  security  against  the  spreading  of  flames.  In  the  corridors  which 
surround  and  lead  to  the  boxes,  the  floors  are  formed  of  stone,  and  rest  upon  brick  arches,  without  any  intermixture  of 
timber.  Another  wall  three  feet  thick  surrounds  these  corridors.  By  an  invention  of  Colonel  Congreve,  water  is  laid 
on  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  the  reservoir  will  contain  200  hogsheads,  which  will  supply  the  pipes  for  half  an 
hour;  and  the  Directors  of  the  York  Buildings’  Water- works  are  engaged,  by  means  of  steam-engines,  to  replenish  the 
reservoir.  The  scenes  will  move  on  an  iron  railway.  The  whole  building  will  be  completed  for  112,000?.  The  expense 
including  lamps,  lustres,  stoves,  grates,  furniture  of  the  most  tasteful  and  costly  description,  and  architect’s  oommission, 
will  not  exceed  125,000?.  ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  expenditure,  including  scenery,  wardrobe,  and  all  the  other  pro¬ 
perty  necessary  to  be  provided  for  opening  the  Theatre  for  theatrical  performances,  will  not  exceed  150,000?.” 

OPENING  OF  DRURY  LANE  NEW  THEATRE. 

This  Theatre  opened  on  Saturday  the  10th  of  October,  with  Hamlet,  to  an  immense  audience.  The  public  expecta¬ 
tion  had  been  so  much  excited,  that  the  doors  were  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  difficulty  of  entrance  was 
excessive.  When,  at  length,  the  crowd  had  slowly  laboured  their  way  into  the  hall,  they  found  other  difficulties,  and 
the  passages  to  the  doors  for  receiving  money  were  scenes  of  nearly  as  much  struggle  and  danger  as  the  street.  This 
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hall  is  a  large  unornamented  oblong  entrance,  lighted  by  a  handsome  circular  lamp,  with  a  range  of  harrow  iron  railing 
inclosing  the  pay-doors.  The  next  progress  is  into  a  circular  apartment,  surrounded  by  columns,  and  covere  .  y  a 
dome.  °In  the  centre  is  a  cast  from  the  beautiful  statue  of  Shakespeare,  by  Roubiliac,  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  at 

Hampton,  left,  after  her  decease,  to  the  British  Museum.  . 

On  the  landing-place  of  each  of  the  grand  staircases,  a  line  of  railing,  bronzed  and  gilt,  is  drawn  across  tor  the 
ticket  receivers ;  and  these  once  passed,  the  audience  are  let  loose  among  the  galleries  of  this  striking  edifice.  e 
general  avenue  to  the  upper  part,  in  the  interior,  is  a  showy  circular  passage,  running  round  the  Shakespeare  a  ,  a 
about  a  third  of  its  height,  lighted  with  antique  lamps  of  bronze,  and  branching  off  to  the  saloon  and  the  boxes,  i  he 
saloon,  on  the  construction  of  which  the  architect  probably  occupied  much  of  his  means,  is  handsome,  so  ar  as  size 
might  assist  its  effect.  Large  ottomans  are  placed  at  intervals  in  two  lines  down  the  middle,  and  the  recesses  in  the. 
sides  lined  with  sofas.  The  colour  of  the  furniture  is  throughout  scarlet.  Two  coffee-rooms  close  the  extremities. 
Chandeliers  and  lamps,  on  antique  models,  are  interspersed  in  great  profusion.  On  the  box-doors  being  opened,  the 
Theatre  blazes  upon  the  eye ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  eye  to  look  upon  it  without  being  dazzled  and 
delighted  by  its  prodigal  and  luxuriant  beauty.  The  back  of  the  boxes  sweeps,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  a  segment  of  about 
two-thirds  of  a  circle;  but  the  front  deviates,  with  uncommon  elegance,  from  a  figure  almost  too  precise  and  too 
unmanageable  for  the  purposes  of  a  theatre,  and  assumes  the  form  of  an  irregular  conchoid,  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar 
illustration,  a  horse-shoe  considerably  flattened  in  the  middle.  This  form  gives  great  advantages  in  seeing  and  hearing, 
from  bringing  forward  the  audience  more  equally  to  the  front.  We  understand  that  the  centre  boxes  are  seventeen  feet 
nearer  the  stage  than  in  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  sixteen  feet  nearer  than  in  the  former  house.  The  front  of 
the  dress-boxes  is  simple  and  delicate  ;  that  of  the  first  circle,  retiring  by  a  slight  bend,  is  covered  by  gilding  and 
colours  ;  the  fronts  of  the  upper  rows  are  gorgeously  decorated  with  green  and  gold  ;  the  back  of  the  boxes  is  a  strong 
red— the  cushions  a  deep  crimson.  To  the  credit  of  the  architect  and  the  committee,  the  basket  is  wholly  omitted. 
The  pit  contains  only  seventeen  rows  of  seats,  but  it  seems  capacious  and  well-arranged  ;  the  entrances  are  at  the  back. 
The  orchestra  occupies  but  a  part  of  it,  and  the  seats  at  either  end  reach  down  to  the  stage.  The  aspect  of  the  stage  is 
admirable :  the  place  of  the  stage  doors  is  filled  up  by  two  immense  groups  of  gryphons  or  sphinxes  m  bronze,  sup¬ 
porting  each  a  blazing  tripod  of  hydrostatic  lights,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Barton.*  The  flame  rises  from  a  circle  of 
thirty-six  small  tubes  above  the  edge  of  the  urn,  and  from  its  brilliancy,  wavering  delicacy,  and  slight  connection  with 
its  support,  excited  universal  admiration.  Over  these,  on  a  line  with  the  first  and  second  circles,  are  the  manageis 
boxes,  small  and  singularly  tasteful ;  above  these  is  a  magnificent  cornice — and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
a  muse.  This  is  all  finely  picturesque.  From  the  overpowering  brightness  of  the  stage  and  the  tripods,  the  eye  rises 
to  the  graceful  ornament  of  those  recesses  that  look,  with  their  gold  and  imaged  work,  like  pavilions  in  an  eastern 
garden,  and  from  them  gradually  fixes  on  the  pale  marble  form  of  a  muse,  surrounded  with  the  severer  lines  of  the 
architecture,  slightly  shaded  from  the  burning  brightness  of  the  stage,  and  standing  in  all  the  grace  of  chaste,  lonely, 
Greek  simplicity.  Two  large  green  columns  with  gilded  capitals  limit  the  stage  on  either  side;  and  the  architect  seems 
to  have  availed  himself  of  them  in  a  very  able  manner.  From  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  stage,  it  might  have 
been  feared  that  the  figures  of  the  performers  would  appear  disproportion  ably  large,  at  least  to  all  that  majority  of  the 
audience  not  perfectly  on  their  level;  but,  by  bringing  forward  those  pillars,  and  still  more  by,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  extending  their  pedestal  on  both  sides  of  the  proscenium,  an  immediate  contrast  is  formed,  which  reduces  the 
stature  of  the  performer  to  the  due  proportion.  From  this,  which  struck  us  as  a  very  happy  expedient,  the  stage 
appeared  to  have  all  the  advantage,  without  the  inconvenience  of  that  size,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  complaint 
in  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  On  a  comparison  with  this  latter  Theatre,  defects  occur  to  us  in  both  ;  but  the  mutual 
character  differs  so  widely,  that  a  perfect  contrast  is  beyond  our  powers.  The  one  produces  its  effect  by  rigid 
regularity  ;  the  other,  by  various  elegance.  In  the  one,  decoration  obtrudes  itself  reluctlantly,  and  is  submissive  to  the 
sterner  spirit  of  the  temple ;  in  the  other,  the  very  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant  taste  sports  in  all  its  fancies,  and 
impresses  all  it  touches  with  the  spirit  of  an  oriental  palace.  Shakespeare  would  have  chosen  Covent  Garden  for  the 
stern  passion  of  his  Othello,  or  the  desperate  and  sublime  cruelty  of  his  Lady  Macbeth',  but  for  the  light  elegance,  and 
fairy  beauty,  and  fantastic  splendour  of  the  Tempest,  or  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  he  would  have  turned 
unwillingly  from  Drury  Lane.  They  are  both  able  works,  and  do  honour  to  the  liberality  and  the  skill  by  which  they 
have  been  raised  within  so  short  a  period ;  but  a  decision  on  their  respective  merits  must  depend  on  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  decider. 

•  The  tripods  of  hydrostatic  lights  have  been  removed  since  the  first  season,  and  other  trifling  alterations  taken  place. 
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Cljcatre  &oyaI,  Cobcnt  ©articit. 

OoVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE  owes  its  foundation  and  rise  to  Mr.  John  Rich,  son  and  successor  to  Mr.  Christopher 

. Rich- lafce  patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  who  having,  through  a  parsimonious  disposition,  appropriated 
to  himself  a  greater  share  of  the  profits  in  that  Theatre  than  in  reason  and  justice  he  was  entitled  to,  raised  such  an 
host  of  enemies  in  the  actors  under  him,  that  William  Collier,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  Truro  in 
Cornwall,  of  an  enterprising  disposition,  taking  advantage  of  these  intestine  feuds,  obtained  a  lease  and  licence  over  the 
head  of  Rich,  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  he  took  possession  of  by  force,  though  not  before  his  opponent  had  carried 
away  everything  of  the  stage  property  worth  removing.  Some  time  before  this,  Rich  had  taken  a  lease  of  D’Avenant’s 
Theatre,  and  possessing  his  patent,  began  building  a  new  Theatre  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  in  Portugal  Street,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  it  finished.  His  son,  however,  opened  it  in  the  year  1714,  and  continued  his  company  there  until  their 
final  removal  to  Covent  Garden,  in  1733.  Mr.  Rich,  finding  his  Theatre  in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  too 
small  for  his  favourite  performances  in  pantomime,  had  long  contemplated  building  a  Theatre  on  a  larger  scale ;  and, 
judging  Covent  Garden  convenient  for  this  purpose,  plans  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  his  director  and  architect,  which* 
on  being  submitted  to  general  inspection,  met  the  approbation  of  the  public,  who  subscribed  considerable  sums  towards 
the  undertaking,  on  being  admitted  renters  or  shareholders  in  the  concern.  Workmen  were  immediately  employed  to 
clear  some  old  buildings  (supposed  part  of  the  Convent  left  by  Inigo  Jones)  for  the  foundation ;  and  Mr.  Sheppard  com¬ 
pletely  finished  the  building  in  twenty-two  months,  commencing  in  February,  1731,  and  left  it  ready  for  opening  in  No¬ 
vember,  1732 ;  though  the  company  did  not  remove  from  Portugal  Street  till  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  1733.  The 
novelties  Mr.  Rich  produced  this  season  were,  Achilles,  an  opera,  by  Gay,  brought  out  a  few  months  after  the  author’s 
death ;  and  the  Parricide,  a  tragedy,  by  Shirley.  The  manager  gained  considerable  popularity  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  patentees  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  refusing  a  benefit  to  two  persons,  whom  they  had  been  under  obligations  to,  and 
had  given  a  promise  by  three  of  their  managers,  but  afterwards  refused  their  concurrence ;  Mr.  Rich,  on  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  from  one  of  the  parties,  immediately  consented  to  give  a  benefit  at  his  house,  from  no  other  motive  than  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  difficulties  the  person  laboured  under  in  his  circumstances,  though  otherwise  entirely  unknown  to  him. 

The  great  attraction  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  consisted  in  the  pantomimes,  which  the  manager  spared  no  cost  or 
pains  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  visit,  though  on  one  occasion  it  proved  a  melancholy,  instead  of  a  pleasant 
entertainment,  as  we  learn  that  on  the  night  of  Oct.  1,  1736,  in  the  entertainment  of  Dr.  Faustus,  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Covent  Garden,  when  the  machine,  wherein  were  Harlequin,  the  Miller’s  Wife,  the  Miller,  and  his  Man,  was  got  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  flying,  one  of  the  wires  which  held  the -hind  part  of  the  car  broke  first,  and  then  the  other  broke,  and 
the  machine  and  all  the  people  in  it  fell  down  upon  the  stage ;  by  which  unhappy  accident,  the  young  woman  who  per¬ 
sonated  the  Miller’s  wife  had  her  thigh  broke  and  her  knee-pan  shattered,  the  Harlequin  had  his  head  bruised  and  his 
wrist  strained,  the  Miller  broke  his  arm,  and  the  Miller’s  Man  had  his  skull  so  fractured,  that  he  soon  after  died.  The 
audience  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  surprise ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  utmost  agony  and 
horror. 

The  year  1737  was  rendered  memorable  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre*  by  the  success  of  the  burlesque  opera  of  the 
Dragon  of  Wantley,  written  by  Carey,  and  set  by  Lampe,  “  after  the  Italian  manner.”  This  excellent  piece  had  run 
twenty-two  nights,  when  it  was  stopped,  with  all  other  public  amusements,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  November 
20th ;  but  was  resumed  again  on  the  opening  of  the  Theatres  in  January  following,  and  supported  as  many  representa¬ 
tions  as  the  Beggar’s  Opera  had  done  ten  years  before  ;  and  if  Gay’s  original  intention  in  writing  his  musical  drama  was 
to  ridicule  the  opera,  the  execution  of  his  plan  was  not  so  happy  as  that  of  Carey,  in  which  the  mock  heroic,  tuneful 
monster,  recitative,  splendid  habits,  and  style  of  music,  all  conspired  to  remind  the  audience  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  at  the  lyric  Theatre,  more  effectually  than  the  most  vulgar  street  tunes  could  do,  and  much  more  innocently  than 
the  tricks  and  transactions  of  the  most  abandoned  thieves  and  prostitutes.  Lampe’s  music  to  this  farcical  drama  was 
not  only  excellent  eighty  years  ago,  but  is  still  modern  and  in  good  taste. 

Mrs.  Cibber’s  name  was  announced  in  the  play-bills  to  perform  the  part  of  Lady  Constance  in  King  John,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  in  the  year  1750 ;  but,  being  suddenly  taken  ill,  Mrs.  Woffington,  who  was  ever  ready  to  show  her 
respect  to  the  public,  and  her  willingness  to  promote  the  interest  of  her  employer,  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  pit, 
ready  dressed  lor  the  character  of  Constance,  and  offered,  with  the  permission  of  the  audience,  to  supply  Mrs.  Cibber’s 
place  for  that  night.  The  spectators,  instead  of  meeting  her  address  with  approbation,  seemed  entirely  lost  in  surprise. 
This  unexpected  reception  so  embarrassed  her,  that  she  was  preparing  to  retire,  when  Ryan,  who  thought  they  only 
wanted  a  hint  to  rouse  them  from  their  insensibility,  asked  them  bluntly  if  they  would  give  Mrs.  Woffington  leave  to 
act  Lady  Constance  ?  The  audience,  as  if  at  once  awakened  from  a  fit  of  lethargy,  by  repeated  plaudits  strove  to  make 
amends  for  their  inattention  to  the  most  beautiful  woman  that  ever  adorned  a  theatre. 

From  the  death  of  Mr.  Rich,  which  happened  in  December,  1762,  to  the  14th  of  September,  1767,  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beard,  his  son-in-law,  by  the  appointment  of  the  widow,  and  the  rest  of  the 
parties  concerned;  Mr.  Rich  leaving,  besides  his  widow,  four  daughters,  all  then  living  and  married,  who  were  to  have 
an  equal  dividend  amongst  them.  Mr.  Beard  being  bred  to  music,  he  very  judiciously  exerted  his  powers  to  distinguish 
that  Theatre  by  musical  performances,  as  his  predecessor  had  done  by  pantomime.  Mr.  Garrick  was  in  his  zenith  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  drew  the  whole  town,  until  the  tide  was  turned  through  Mr.  Beard’s  musical  performances  of 
Love  in  a  Village,  Artaxerxes,f  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  &c.,  aided  by  the  best  singers  and  instrumental  performers,  brought 
crowded  houses  for  four  successive  prosperous  seasons,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  Mr.  Beard,  who  had  been  long  troubled 
with  an  incurable  deafness,  once  more  brought  the  patent  forward,  which  was  purchased  for  sixty  thousand  pounds,  paid 
down  in  August,  1767,  by  Messrs.  Colman,  Harris,  Rutherford,  and  Powell :  Mr.  Colman  undertaking  the  regulation  of 

*  At  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  one  John  Somerford  tumbled  from  the  upper  gallery  into  the  pit,  being  ten  yards,  without  receiving  any 
hurt.  When  the  play  was  done,  he  told  Mr.  Rich  that  he  had  made  himself  free  of  the  gallery,  and  hoped  he  should  have  the  liberty  of 
going  into  it  when  he  pleased  ;  to  which  Mr.  Rich  consented,  with  a  provided  always,  that  he  did  not  come  out  of  it  in  the  same  abrupt 
manner. 

t  In  1763  a  very  serious  riot  took  place  at  this  Theatre,  in  consequence  of  the  managers  refusing  to  admit  half  price  to  the  opera  of 
Artaxerxes  ;  the  audience  became  enraged  at  the  parsimony  of  the  proprietors,  and,  in  revenge  for  their  obstinacy,  completely  gutted  the 
house.  The  public  in  the  end  triumphed,  and  half  price  has  ever  since  been  taken,  with  the  exception  of  a  first  season  to  an  expensive 
and  popular  pantomime. 
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the  stage  department.  This  alliance,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  as,  in  July,  1768,  Messrs.  Harris  and  Rutherford 
made  a  forcible  entry  into  the  Theatre,  expelled  by  violence  the  house-keeper  appointed  by  the  acting  managers,  nor 
would  quit  possession  until  compelled  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  high  sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex  :  this  produced  a  paper  war,  which  was  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  ended  in  an  arrangement, 
that  left  the  patent  and  Theatre  in  possession  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Powell ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Harris 
became  sole  patentee,  under  a  certain  obligation  of  paying  a  moiety  of  the  profits  to  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Harris  had  determined,  in  the  year  1781,  to  take  down  his  Theatre,  and  alter  the  inside ;  and  for  this  purpose 
employed  Mr.  Richardson  as  principal  architect:  but  the  project  was  not  carried'  on  so  far;  other  alterations,  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  were  deemed  equally  good.  The  roof  was  raised  eight  feet  over  the  stage,  and  to  a  proportionate  height  to  the 
back  of  the  second  gallery,  which  opened  a  full  view  of  the  stage,  even  to  the  spectators  in  the  back  seats.  The  first 
gallery  projected  equal  to  the  front  of  the  boxes,  and  four  seats  beyond  the  front  of  the  second  gallery.  By  these  means 
the  Theatre  had  a  light  appearance,  giving  a  full  view  of  the  stage.  The  seats  in  the  galleries  and  pit  were  raised  six 
inches  higher  than  before. 

The  boxes,  which  were  constructed  on  a  very  advantageous  plan,  were  considerably  elevated,  and  built  upon  the 
stage  as  far  as  the  space  before  occupied  by  the  side  stage  doors.  The  boxes  were  separated  by  Corinthian  pillars,  white 
with  gold  flutings  and  ornaments,  which  also  supported  the  upper  boxes  and  first  gallery;  in  the  front  of  each  box  was 
a  curtain  of  crimson  drapery,  and  the  linings  were  of  the  same  colour ;  at  the  back  of  the  front  boxes  several  others 
were  erected  on  a  new  construction,  being  detached  from  the  rest.  The  sounding-board  over  the  stage  represented  a 
clear  sky.  The  front  of  the  lower  green  boxes  was  pannelled  white,  with  cornices  and  festoons  of  flowers  gilt.  The 
entrances  were  also  considerably  improved.  The  house  opened  September  23,  1782,  with  an  occasional  prelude  by  Mr. 
M'Nally. 

In  1785  Covent  Garden  Theatre  received  various  improvements  in  painting,  gilding,  and  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  boxes,  which  rendered  the  house  more  commodious. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE  BY  FIRE. 

September  20,  1808.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  this  extensive  building  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames  ; 
and  so  fierce  and  rapid  was  the  fire,  that  no  exertion  could  stop  its  course.  Within  less  than  three  hours  after  its  com¬ 
mencement,  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  destroyed ;  nearly  all  the  scenery,  wardrobe,  musical  and  dramatic  libraries, 
and  properties  of  all  kinds,  were  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  A  considerable  number  of  engines  promptly  attended,  but 
there  was  a  total  want  of  water  for  some  time,  the  main  pipe  having  been  cut  off  with  the  intention  of  laying  down  a 
new  one,  and  above  an  hour  elapsed  before  some  of  the  engines  could  be  supplied ;  they  afterwards  played  with  the  ut¬ 
most  possible  effect  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  the  roof  of  the  Theatre  fell  in  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and  thus  an¬ 
nounced  the  destruction  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  fire  raged  with  most  violence  at  the  upper  end  of  Bow 
Street,  on  the  western  side  of  which,  seven  houses  were  destroyed,  including  the  public-house  called  the  Stragglers.  In 
Hart  Street  the  flames  communicated  to  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  Theatre,  and  four  of  them 
caught  fire  at  the  same  moment ;  but,  by  the  great  activity  of  people  and  firemen,  they  suffered  little  more  damage  than 
a  severe  scorching. 

The  most  painful  part  of  this  unexpected  event,  however,  remains  to  be  described  :  at  an  early  stage  of  the  fire,  a 
party  of  firemen  broke  open  the  great  door  under  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden ;  and,  having  introduced  an  engine  into 
the  passage,  they  directed  it  towards  the  galleries,  where  the  fire  appeared  to  burn  more  fiercely,  when,  dreadful  to  re¬ 
late,  the  burning  roof  of  the  passage  fell  in,  and  buried  them,  with  several  others,  who  had  rushed  in  along  with  them, 
in  the  ruins.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  rubbish,  which  now  blocked  up  the  door,  could  be  cleared  away; 
when  it  was  effected,  an  awful  spectacle  presented  itself — the  mangled  bodies  of  dead  and  dying  appearing  through  the 
rubbish,  or  discovered  in  each  advance  to  remove  it.  At  twelve  o’clock  eleven  dead  bodies  had  been  removed  into  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden  ;  three  of  them  were  firemen  belonging  to  the  Phoenix  fire-office  :  some  were 
sent  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  miserably  mangled,  with  broken  limbs  and  severe  braises.  Several  respectable  young 
men  having  approached  too  near  the  flames,  perished  by  the  steam  which  arose  from  the  burning  ruins  upon  which  the 
engines  were  playing.  The  number  of  persons  whose  lives  were  unfortunately  sacrificed  to  their  activity  and  assiduity 
in  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames,  amounted  to  twenty.  Many  others  (more  perhaps  in  number)  were 
severely  and  dangerously  wounded.  The  insurances  on  the  Theatre  scarcely  exceeded  £50,000,  and  the  savings  from  the 
Shakespeare  premises  amounted  to  £3500  more,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  not  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  sum 
requisite  to  replace  the  loss.  The  actual  loss,  however,  was  immense  :  besides  the  usual  stock  of  scenery,  there  was  an 
additional  quantity  for  a  new  melo-drama,  which  was  shortly  to  be  brought  forward.  Of  the  originals  of  the  music  of 
Handel,  Arne,  and  many  other  eminent  composers,  there  are  no  copies ;  and  of  many  other  pieces  of  music,  only  an  out¬ 
line  had  been  given.  Some  excellent  dramatic  productions,  the  property  of  the  Theatre,  were  lost  for  ever. 

The  Bedford  and  Piazza  Coffee-houses  escaped  the  flames,  owfing  to  a  wall  which  had  been  erected  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Theatre  from  the  back  of  the  adjoining  premises.  Another  accident  happened  on  Wednesday,  by  the  falling  of 
a. wall  in  Hart  Street,  which  killed  one  man,  and  bruised  several  others.  They  had  been  warned  of  their  danger,  but 
disregarded  it. 

The  organ,  left  by  Handel  as  a  legacy  to  the  Theatre,  stated  to  be  worth  upwards  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and 
which  only  played  during  the  Oratorios,  was  consumed.  The  Beef-steak  Club,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  top  of  the 
Theatre,  lost  their  stock  of  wines,  valued  at  £1500.  Mr.  Ware,  the  leader  of  the  band,  lost  a  violin  of  £300  value,  which 
had  been  left  behind  him  that  night  for  the  first  time  in  two  years ;  Mr.  Munden  his  wardrobe,  which  cost  him  near 
£300 ;  Miss  Bolton  her  jewels ;  and  the  other  performers  property,  in  the  aggregate,  to  a  considerable  amount. 

A  subscription  was  opened  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  King’s  Theatre  was,  with  much  liberality,  offered 
by  Mr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Harris ;  and  the  Covent  Garden  Company  began  performing  in  their  new  quarters,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  on  the  26th.  The  performances  were  Douglas  and  Rosina. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10,  the  workmen  employed  in  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  at  the  Piazza  door, 
where  the  Phoenix  engine,  with  the  fitemen,  were  so  unfortunately  destroyed,  dug  out,  near  the  cistern,  the  body  of  a 
young  man,  not  burnt,  but  crushed  to  death.  It  proved  to  be  the  son  of  Mr.  Webb,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  had 
been  missing  ever  since  that  dreadful  morning ;  but  his  parents,  until  the  discovery  of  the  corpse,  had  flattered  them- 
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selves  with  the  delusive  hope  that  he  had  been  either  trepanned  into  a  regiment  of  the  line,  or  been  impressed  into  the 
navy.  ’  '  1 

Saturday,  Dec.  31,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Theatre  in  Covent  Garden  was  laid  by  H.  E.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons  :  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Earl  Moira,  and  other  distinguished  noblemen  with 
some  hundreds  of  that  order,  attended  in  procession.  Considerable  importance  and  interest  was  given  to  the  spectacle 
by  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  it ;  and  all  necessary  pre-arrangements  having  been  admirably  attended  to  by  the 
proprietors  and  the  architect,  the  whole  ceremony  passed  with  much  eclat.  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  one 
o clock,  and  was  received  by  Earl  Moira,  and  other  superior  members  of  the  order;  a  discharge  of  artillery  and  loud 
acclamations  welcomed  his  approach,  while  all  the  bands  uniting,  struck  up  “  God  save  the  King.”  His  path,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  marquee,  was  covered  with  green  cloth.  His  Royal  Highness  having  arrived  at  the  marquee,  Mr.  Smirke 
the  architect,  presented  him  with  a  plan  of  the  building  :  His  Royal  Highness  then  advanced,  and  deposited  in  the  base¬ 
ment-stone  a  brass  box,  containing  two  medals,  one  of  bronze,  on  which  was  a  portrait  of  His  Royal  Hio-hness  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  following  inscription :  ° 


“  Georgius 
Princeps.  Wallarium 
Theatri 

Regis.  Instaurandi.  Auspicii3 
In.  Hortis.  Benedictiui3 
Londini 
Fundamenta 
Sua.  Manu.  Locavit 
M.DCCC.VIII.” 


The  other  medal  was  deeply  engraved  in  copper  :  on  one  side  is 
inscribed  : 

“  Under  the  Auspices  of 
His  most  sacred  Majesty  George  III. 

King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland, 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Theatre 
Covent  Garden 

Was  laid  by  His  Royal  Highness 
George  Prince  of  Wales, 

M.DCCC.VIII.” 


On  the  other  side  is  engraved,  “  Robert  Smirke,  Architect.” 


There  were  deposited  also  gold,  silver,  and  copper  British  coins  of  the  latest  coinage. 

Three  masons  then  spread  mortar  over  the  lower  stone  ;  and  Earl  Moira,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  having  presented 
the  Prince  with  a  silver  trowel,  His  Royal  Highness,  as  Grand  Master,  finished  spreading  it,  and  the  stone  was  slowly 
let  down ;  its  descent  was  proclaimed  by  a  discharge  of  artillery.  The  plumb,  the  level,  and  the  square  were  then  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  acting  Grand  Master,  with  which  the  Prince  tried  the  position  of  the  stone,  after  which  he  finished  the 
laying  of  it  by  three  strokes  with  a  mallet ;  he  now  poured  over  it  the  antient  offerings  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  from 
three  silver  vases.  His  Royal  Highness  then  returned  the  plan  into  the  hands  of  the  architect,  desiring  him  to  complete 
the  edifice  comformably  to  it ;  and,  addressing  Messrs.  Harris  and  Kemble,  he  expressed  his  wishes  for  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  undertaking. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL,  CO  VENT  GARDEN. 

The  structure  itself  is  a  correct  model  of  Grecian  architecture,  adapted  to  the  dramatic  improvements  and  purposes 
of  the  present  time.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  sculptural  decorations  should  agree  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  idea,  in  character  and  execution.  The  order  of  architecture  in  this  building  is  taken  from  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  at  Athens ;  and  the  basso-relievos  explain  the  purposes  of  the  edifice,  in  the 

SCULPTURES  ON  EACH  SIDE  THE  GRAND  PORTICO : 

Of  which  the  piece  representing  the  Antient  Drama— -in  the  centre,  three  Greek  Poets  are  sitting  :  the  two  looking 
towards  the  portico  are  Aristophanes,  representing  the  Old  Comedy,  and  (nearest  to  the  spectator)  Menander,  represent- 
ing  the  New  Comedy ;  before  them.  Thalia  presents  herself  with  her  crook  and  comic  mask,  as  the  object  of  their  imita¬ 
tion  :  she  is  followed  by  Polyhymnia  playing  on  the  greater  lyre,  Euterpe  on  the  lesser  lyre,  Clio  with  the  long  pipes, 
and  Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  action  or  pantomime.  These  are  succeeded  by  three  nymphs,  crowned  with  the  leaves  of 
the  fir-pine,  and.  in  succinct  tunics,  representing  the  hours  or  seasons  governing  and  attending  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus. 

The  third  sitting  figure  in  the  centre,  looking  from  the  portico,  is  AEschylus,  the  father  of  tragedy  :  he  holds  a^eroll 
open  on  his  knee;  his  attention  is  fixed  on  Wisdom,  or  Minerva,  seated  opposite  the  poet;  she  is  distinguished  by  her 
helmet  and  shield:  between  AEschylus  and  Minerva,  Bacchus  stands  leaning  on  a  faun,  because  the  Greeks  represented 
tragedies  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Behind  Minerva  stands  Melpomene,  or  Tragedy,  holding  a  sword  and  mask ;  then 
follow  two  Furies,  with  snakes  and  torches,  pursuing  Orestes,  who  stretches  his  hands  to  supplicate  Apollo  for  protection 
— Apollo  is  represented  in  the  quadriga,  or  four-horsed  chariot  of  the  sun.  The  last  described  figures  relate  to  part  of 
AEschylus’s  tragedy  of  The  Choephorae. 

The  Modern  Drama. — In  the  centre  (looking  from  the  portico)  Shakspeare  is  sitting :  the  comic  and  tragic  masks, 
with  the  lyre,  are  about  his  feet :  his  right  hand  is  raised,  expressive  of  calling  up  the  following  characters  in°the  Tem¬ 
pest:  first,  Caliban,  laden  with  wood;  next  Ferdinand,  sheathing  his  sword;  then  Miranda,  entreating  Prospero  in  be¬ 
half  of  her  lover :  they  are  led  on  by  Ariel  above,  playing  on  a  lyre.  This  part  of  the  composition  is  terminated  by 
Hecate  (the  three-formed  goddess)  in  her  car,  drawn  by  oxen,  descending.  She  is  attended  by  Lady  Macbeth,  with  the 
daggers  in  her  hand,  followed  by  Macbeth,  turning  in  horror  from  the  body  of  Duncan  behind  him. 

In  the  centre  (looking  towards  the  portico)  is  Milton  seated,  contemplating  Urania,  according  to  his  own  description 
in  the  Paradise  Lost :  Urania  is  seated  facing  him  above-;  at  his  feet  is  Sampson  Agonistes  chained.  The  remaining 
figures  represent  the  Masque  of  Comus ;  the  two  Brothers  drive  out  three  Bacchanals,  with  their  staggering  leader, 
Comus.  The  Enchanted  Lady  is  seated  in  the  chair :  and  the  series  is  ended  by  two  tigers,  representing  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Comus’s  devotees. 

The  designs  of  both  basso-relievos,  and  the  model  of  the  antient  drama,  are  by  Mr.  Flaxman.  The  model  of  the 
modern  drama,  and  the  execution  in  stone,  is  by  Mr.  Rossi. 

The  statues  representing  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  placed  in  niches  at  each  end  of  the  front. 

Tragedy,  which  occupies  the  niche  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  building,  or  that  nearest  to  Russell  Street,  is  a 
fine  figure,  holding  the  tragic  mask  and  dagger.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  Rossi. 
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Comedy  holds  the  shepherd’s  crook  or  pedum  on  her  right  shoulder,  and  the  comic  mask  in  her  left  hand.  This 
statue,  which  is  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Flaxman,  is  placed  in  the  niche  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  building, 

neXtA°ccordfng  t^common  conception,  there  is  not  sufficient  discrimination  between  the  two  figures;  and  indeed,  it  is 
thought  that  they  might  both  be  taken  for  representations  of  the  Tragic  Muse.  But  the  figure  of  Comedy  is  founded 
upon  the  severe  taste  of  antiquity ;  and,  as  its  object  is  to  correct  as  well  as  please,  it  is  marked  by  ffignified  tran- 
quillity,  more  than  by  the  smirking  graces  which  might  be  supposed  to  characterize  Farce,  rather  than  legitimate 
Comedy;  nor  are  the  Violent  energies  Sf  Tragedy  expressed  in  the  other  figure-a  solemn,  grave  attitude  and  looks 
commercing  with  the  skies,”  give  an  impressive  majesty  to  her  appearance.  The  statue  of  Comedy  exhibits  a  milder 
dignity,  and  is  simply  elegant. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

The  pit  is  spacious,  and  the  benches  are  raised  gradually,  to  a  very  convenient  elevation  for  a  view 'of  the  stage  ; 
and  the  galleries  hold  fully  an  equal  number  with  the  former  ones,  though  they  are  on  a  quite 

One  great  advantage  attends  this  change  :  in  summer  the  doors  of  the  galleries  and  the  windows  of  the  lobbies  be  0 
left  open,  the  audience  in  those  parts  cannot  be  oppressed  by  heat,  as  in  the  former  theatre.  , 

Under  the  gallery  is  a  row  of  annual  boxes,  constituting  the  third  tier;  they  consist  of  twenty-six  in  number,  with 
a  private  room  behind  each.  The  access  to  these  boxes  is  by  a  beautiful  staircase,  exclusively  appropriated  to  them,  and 
not  connected  with  any  other  part  of  the  house,  with  also  a  lobby,  exclusively,  spacious  and  magnificent  in  the  extreme 

The  lower  boxes  are  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  in  the  old  house.  There  is,  however,  an  additional  seat  each 
box  will  thus  hold  twelve  persons,  being  three  more  than  m  the  old  house.  The  grand  staircase  from  Bow  Street  to  the 
boxes  is  most  superb,  and,  in  extent,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Opera  House.  The  doors  of  the  boxes  are  of  so  d 

The  front  of  the  stage  is  surmounted  with  the  royal  arms,  and  the  pillars  at  the  sides  are  plain  and  elegant.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  characteristic  style  of  the  whole  house.  The  artist  has  studied  the  simplex  munditus  and  never  did 
artist  more  completely  realize  the  principle.  An  elegant  simplicity,  equally  remote  from  glare  and  glitter  on  the  one 
side,  and  crudity  and  coldness  on  the  other,  prevails  throughout.  The  fronts  of  the  boxes  ^  ^ 
and  stone,  with  a  Chinese  flower  in  continuation  between  the  tiers,  and  parseme  with  stars.  The  house  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Theatre  is  painted  to  imitate  a  dome.  The  proscenium  of  the  stage  is  a  large  arch,  from  the  top 
of  which  hang  red  curtains  festooned  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  ornamented  with  a  black  Grecian  border,  and  gold  fringe  : 
on  each  of  these  festoons  is  painted  a  gold  wreath,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  which  is  written  in  gold  letters  the  motto  of 
the  stage,  “  Veluti  in  Speculum.”  The  proscenium  is  supported  by  pillars,  painted  to  imitate  yellow  stained  maible,  of 

which  colour  are  the  sides  of  the  pit ;  and  the  stage  doors  are  white  and  gold. 

The  artist  has  been  also  particularly  attentive  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  performers,  i  he  gentle¬ 
men’s  dressing-rooms  are  on  one  side,  and  those  of  the  ladies  on  the  other.  There  are  three  green-rooms  all  of  them  on 
the  side  of  Bow  Street.  The  wardrobe-room  is  spacious  and  superb;  in  the  centre  is  a  square  table  ot  great  size,  the 
surface  mahogany,  highly  polished ;  the  presses  which  line  the  room  are  in  wainscot,  finished  with  the  most  exquisite 


In  the  construction  of  this  splendid  edifice,  the  calamitous  fate  of  the  two  late  great  winter  Theatres  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Every  means  of  safety  against  fire,  or  other  accident,  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  has  been  adopted.  At  all 
convenient  intervals  are  strong  party-walls,  with  iron  doors,  by  which,  if  a  fire  were  to  break  out,  it  would  be  confined 
within  that  particular  compartment,  and  be  prevented  from  spreading  through  the  house.  The  fire-places  are  made  with 
the  grates  turned  upon  a  pivot,  by  which  means  the  front  can  be  moved  round  to  the  back,  and  the  fire  is  thus  extin¬ 
guished  without  the  possibility  of  accident.  Water-pipes  are  also  insinuated  into  every  part  of  the  house,  through  which 
they  are  spread  like  veins  through  the  human  body.  Great  brass  cocks,  which,  when  turned,  would  pour  the  contents 
into  the  house,  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in  the  lobbies  and  other  open  places.  The  flight  of  stairs  to  the  upper 
o-allery  consists  of  120  steps,  and  the  number  of  bricks  laid  down  in  seven  months,  amounted  to  seven  millions— a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  edifice,  and  the  celerity  with  which  it  has  been  built.  I  he 
materials  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  building  is  most  substantial  and  secure.  Its  strength  was  tried  by  immense 
leaden  weights,  placed  on  several  tiers,  greatly  exceeding  the  weight  of  the  most  crowded  audience  that  could  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  house ;  and  yet  the  building  did  not  in  any  point  give  way  in  the  slightest  degree  perceptible.  Ibis 
experiment  was  totally  useless  to  any  person  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  work.  To  weak  and  timid  people  it 
may,  however,  be  satisfactory.  , 

The  entrance  to  the  Theatre  is  even  grander  than  the  Theatre  itself.  The  noble  stone  portico  on  the  outside  is  well 
known.  As  you  enter  this  to  proceed  to  the  boxes,  you  turn  to  the  left ;  and,  at  the  top  of  a  short  flight  of  steps,  which 
is  surmounted  on  each  side  by  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  placed  a  bronze  Grecian  lamp,  are  seated  the  money-takers.  Alter 
passing  them,  there  is  another  noble  flight  of  steps,  along  each  side  of  which,  on  a  level  with  the  top  step,  runs  a  row 
of  four  round  Ionic  pillars,  and  two  half  square  ones,  all  exactly  imitated  from  porphyry :  between  each  ot  these  hangs 
a  bronze  Grecian  lamp  ;  fronting  you,  as  you  ascend  these  steps,  is  a  cast  statue  of  Shakspeare  placed  under  an  arch 
in  the  ante-room.  The  statue  is  quite  a  new  design  :  the  face  is  more  like  the  Felton  likeness  than  the  Chandos  ;  and 
the  figure  is  standing  in  a  graceful  attitude,  folding  his  drapery  round  him.  The  ante-room  is  supported  by  pillars  in 
equally  exact  imitation  of  porphyry.  The  principal  lobby  is  a  long  room,  ornamented  with  eight  beautiful  cast  statues 
from  the  antique  ;  but  it  is  small,  and  the  parts  devoted  to  the  serving  of  refreshments  are  rather  confined,  the  loboy 
upstairs  is  still  smaller,  and  the  staircases  are  narrow.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  Theatre  is  well  contrived,  and 
tastefully  executed;  and  both  in  its  inside  and  outside  worthy  of  the  metropolis  in  which  it  is  placed. 


*  Fortunately  an  arrangement  took  place  with  respect  to  these  boxes,  after  nearly  three  months’  contest  in  the  celebrated  0.  P.  war  ; 
and  they  are  now  in  use  with  the  rest  to  the  public. 


FKOOT  OF  THE  ABOVE  . 
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Cljeatre  Royal,  ?£ay  market, 

This  Theatre  was  built  in  1720  by  a  carpenter,  named  Potter,  upon  mere  speculation ;  and  it  appears  to  have  re- 
mained  unoccupied  for  thirteen  years,  though  it  has  been  said  that  the  celebrated  Miss  Fenton  (the  original  “  Polly  ”  in 
the  Beggar’s  Opera)  afterwards  Duchess  of  Bolton,  was  noticed  here  in  the  year  1726,  while  playing  the  Parish  Girl  in 
4‘  What  dye  call  It  ?  1  J  ° 

It  is  well  situated  for  a  summer  Theatre,  but  perhaps  rather  too  far  westward  for  a  winter  house  ;  and  is  particularly 
convenient  behind  the  scenes,  well  stocked  with  scenery,  a  good  wardrobe,  and  every  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  drama 
Before  the  curtain,  the  auditory  part  is  very  neatly  and  elegantly  fitted  up,  the  whole  being  white  and  aold  •  the  lobbies 
are  rather  confined,  but  the  house  is  exceedingly  well  formed  for  the  view  of  the  performances. 

The  building  stands  upon  Crown  land ;  and  as  the  leases  expire  in  a  few  years,  it  is  probable  the  house  will  be  re¬ 
built,  to  form  a  neat,  elegant,  and  commodious  Theatre,  though  not  much  larger  than  the  present  structure  The  depth 
of  the  premises,  from  the  Haymarket  to  Suffolk  Street,  is  136  feet:  the  width,  48  feet,  with  a  scene-room  independent 
of  the  main  building,  on  the  northside,  54  feet  by  18  feet;  and  will  hold,  at  os.  3s.  2s.  and  Is.  £290;  there  have  been 
on  a  benefit  night  £312 ;  but  then  it  must  be  excessively  crowded. 

In  1733,  Theophilus  Cibber  collected  several  deserters  from  the  Drury  Lane  company,  then  under  Hiohmore’s 
management,  among  whom  were  Mills,  Johnson,  Miller,  Grifiin,  Harper,  and  Mrs.  Heron  :  they  acted  without  any  licence 
but  for  a  short  time;  for,  on  28th  November,  1733,  it  was  ordered  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  the  revolters  should  quit 
the  Haymarket,  and  return,  within  fourteen  days,  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  ^ 

Fielding  opened  with  what  he  styled  The  Great  Mogul’s  Company  in  1735,  and  brought  forward  his  Pasquin 
which  he  acted  upwards  of  forty  successive  nights,  and  in  1736  he  acted  regular  plays,  but  was  not  so  successful  as 
during  the  previous  season  ;  and  next  year  the  Licensing  Act  completely  stopped  his  proceeding. 

In  1744,  Macklin  started  manager  here,  and  Foote  made  his  debut  in  Othello,  on  the  6th  of  February ;  Macklin 
performed  Iago ;  and  the  famous  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Hill  personated  Lodovico. 

Foote  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1747,  on  his  own  account,  and  gave  an  entertainment,  which  he  called  The 
Diversions  of  the  Morning but  this  being  without  any  licence,  he  was  compelled  to  call  the  same  performance,  Footes 
Giving  Tea,  and  performed  it  more  than  forty  mornings. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1749,  the  Bottle  Conjuror’s  imposition  was  practised  here,  in  which  he  promised  to  get  into 
a  quart  bottle ,  but  having  filled  the  house,  he  decamped  with  the  money ;  and  the  public,  in  resentment,  destroyed  the 
whole  of  the  interior. 

In  the  same  year  French  plays  were  attempted,  with  a  licence,  and  occasioned  a  great  riot  on  the  first  night;  but 
though  they  were  quietly  permitted  for  three  successive  nights,  the  speculation  was  so  discouraged,  that  the  actors 
shortly  after  were  compelled  to  beg  in  the  streets. 

During  the  spring  Foote  brought  out  an  entertainment  called  The  Auction  of  Pictures. 

Foote,  in  1754,  made  a  successful  year. 

Theo.  Cibber  opened  in  August,  1755,  and  played  a  few  nights  under  the  title  of  Bayes's  Company. 

1758.  Cibber  opened  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  permission,  when  Mrs.  Abington  made  her  debut. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1/60,  that  Foote  made  his  first  attempt  to  open  this  as  a  regular  Theatre,  during  the  recess 
of  the  winter  houses  ;  when  he  produced  The  Minor. 

In  1761,  the  owner  of  some  dancing  dogs  having  previously  engaged  the  Theatre,  Foote  was  prevented  bavins  a 
season.  He  therefore  joined  Murphy,  and  opened  Drury  Lane  Theatre  during  this  summer,  but  regained  the  use  of  the 
Haymarket  the  following  year,  and  continued  it  for  the  five  succeeding  years,  without  interruption. 

Between  the  season  1/66  and  7,  Foote  being  on  a  visit  at  Lord  Mexborough’s  seat,  was  induced  to  mount  a  horse 
of  high  courage,  and  join  in  the  chase  ;  he  being  a  bad  horseman  was  thrown,  his  leg  broken,  and  shortly  after  amputated. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  of  the  party,  and  being  unintentionally  instrumental  to  the  accident,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
Foote  a  licence,  or  patent  for  acting  plays  at  the  Haymarket,  during  his  life,  from  15th  May  to  15th  September”  the 
winter  managers  being  previously  consulted,  it  was  settled  that  that  time  would  not  infringe  on  their  patent,  beino- 
granted  for  the  period  they  were  closed. 

Foote  greatly  altered  and  improved  the  Theatre,  which  he  had  taken  for  a  term  of  years,  and  nearly  rebuilt  it: 
the  inside  was  decorated  in  the  Chinese  style.  Previously  to  this  there  was  but  one  gallery,  and  one  general  entrance 
to  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  stage.  Foote  now  removed  two  shops  in  front,  built  the  portico,  and  made  separate 
entrances  to  each  part ;  he  then  purchased  a  house  in  Suffolk  Street,  and  made  that  the  stase  entrance.  The  whole 
now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  regular  Theatre,  and  Foote  opened  it  on  the  14th  of  May,  1767,  with  an  appropriate 
prologue,  or  rather  prelude,  and  it  then  became  a  Theatre  Royal. 

Several  dramatic  historians  have  stated  that  Foote  had  a  Royal  Patent  granted  to  him  :  no  such  record  has  as 
yet  been  found.  Foote  probably  had  a  Royal  Licence  during  life,  from  the  above-stated  period ;  for  he  could  not 
close  his  treaty  with  Colman  until  he  had  obtained  His  Majesty’s  permission  for  so  doing;  and  when  the  present  Mr. 
Colman  sold  half,  he  was  obliged,  before  the  purchase  could  be  concluded,  to  obtain  the  King’s  consent  to  add  the  names 
of  Messrs.  Winston  and  Morris  to  his  own. 

Foote  now  went  on  his  regular  seasons.  In  17/2,  his  well-known  whimsical  notice  to  the  performers  appeared  in 
the  Green  Room.  In  1/  /3,  he  strayed  out  of  his  regular  season,  and  presented,  Feb.  15,  his  celebrated  Puppet  Show, 
afterwards  denominated  “  Piety  in  Pattens.”  In  1775,  the  Royal  Family  first  visited  the  Theatre. 

Foote’s  trial  in  1777  (occasioned  by  his  attack  on  the  Duchess  of  .Kingston),  preyed  heavilv  on  his  mind,  and  there 
is  very  little  doubt  shortened  his  life.  Pie  bargained  with  Mr.  Colman  for  the  licence,  or  patent,  for  an  annuity  of 
£1600,  beside  paying  him  as  an  actor ;  but  he  only  lived  to  receive  two  quarters  of  his  annuity,  and  died  a  very,  very 
poor  man.  Foote  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  talents ;  if  he  had  been  possessed  of  less  abilitv,  or  could  have  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  prudence  in  the  exercise  of  it,  he  might  have  been  a  very  rich  man,  and  most  probably  much  longer  lived;  but 
depending  so  entirely  upon  himself  as  actor,  author,  satirist,  and  mimic,  he  was  quite  careless  respecting  how  the  other 
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parts  in  his  pieces  were  acted  j  and  as  to  dresses,  scenes,  fee.,  & c,  he  even  hired  his  dresses  in  Monmouth  Street  aa  he 
did  almost  every  other  thing,  and  thereby  paid  much  more  than  he  could  have  purchased  them  for ,  .  . 

wardrobe,  music,  or  any  requisite  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  Theatre.  Colman,  opened  with  a  pro  ogu  ,  J 

himself,  and  soon  re-established  the  Theatre :  his  motto  was,  “  Stet  fortuna  domus.  .  . 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  the  Opera  House  having  been  burnt  down,  Italian  operas  were  performed  here.  To  increase 
the  number  of  bSxes,  the  two-sliilling  gallery  was  divided  off,  in  something  like  pews,  and  let  as  private  boxes 

Mr.  Colman,  sen.,  being  incapable  of  conducting  the  Theatre,  m  consequence  of  a  mental  malady,  his  son  Mr  Col 
man,  jun.,  was  appointed  committee  to  his  estate,  and  manager  of  the  Theatre ;  in  which  he  as  con  inue  1 

present^time^e  1793  tlie  Drury  Lane  Company  having  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  Opera  House  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays  (Opera  nights),  performed  here  on  those  nights.  In  1793,  Mr.  Colman,  jun.,  upon  his  own  occount,  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Sheridan  (with  whom  he  agreed  to  pay  half  the  renters  of  Drury  Lane,  and  engage  part  of  the  company), 
opened  upon  the  Drury  Lane  patent  till  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  completed,  which  took  place  in  the  March 
following 

°  ° 'in'1 February,  1794,  the  unhappy  accident  happened,  by  which  so  many  lives  were  lost.  His  Majesty  had  com¬ 
manded  the  play  on  this  evening,  but  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  accident  until  he  had  quitted  the  Theatre,  as 
were  also  a  great  majority  of  the  audience.  The  unfortunate  persons  were  fifteen  killed,  and  many  very  severely  hurt. 

In  1795,  Mr.  Colman  died,  and  Mr.  Colman,  jun.,  became  manager  and  sole  proprietor  in  his  own  right.  Mr.  Colman, 
in  1805,  sold  half  the  Theatre,  having  obtained  the  King’s  permission  to  include  the  names  of  the  new  purchasers, 
Messrs.  J.  Winston  and  D.  E.  Morris,  with  his  own  in  the  licence.  From  Dec.  1, 1808, .tali  the  last  day  of  May,  1809, 
the  Covent  Garden  company,  their  Theatre  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  acted  at  this  Theatre. 

In  1810,  the  licence  was  extended  to  five  months,  and  since  progressively  to  seven  months,  but  not  acted  upon,  on 
account  of  law  disputes,  &c.  During  1811  and  1812,  the  additional  term  was  acted  upon,  and  half,  or  rather  second  price, 
taken  for  the  first  time  here  (except  when  the  performances  were  agreeably  to  the  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
licences').  From  the  15th  September  till  the  end  of  the  season,  the  prices  have  been  regularly  os.  boxes  3s.  pit,  2s.  first 
eallerv  Is.  upper  gallery.  When  half  price  was  taken,  the  prices  then  were,  box  6s.,  second  price  3s. ;  pit  3s.  6d„  second 
price  2s. ;  first  gallery  2s.,  second  price  Is.;  upper  gallery  Is.,  second  price  6 d.  In  1813,  the  Theatre  was  not  opened,  on 
account  of  the  disputes  among  the  proprietors;  and  during  the  years  1814  and  181o,  opened  for  very  short  seasons 
This  Theatre  has  suffered  great  injury  from  the  winter  houses  extending  their  seasons  ;  Covent  Garden  has  lately  kept 
open  so  late  as  the  23rd  of  July,  and  Drury  Lane  nearly  as  late;  by  which  the  Haymarket  season  has  been  compressed 

to  little  more  than  six  weeks  instead  of  seventeen.  .  , 

The  elder  Colman  made  many  endeavours  to  open  with  the  commencement  of  his  licence,  and  more  than  once  closed 
acrain  till  the  winter  houses  were  shut.  Mr.  Colman,  jun.,  in  1803,  made  the  attempt  with  what  he  called  his  rural 
Company  ;  he  tried  it  again  in  1804,  but  then  dropt  it.  In  1811  and  1812,  it  was  again  brought  forward,  but  proved 

unsuccessful.  ■ 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  partnership  formed  in  1805,  the  concern  went  on  with  the  greatest  pros¬ 
perity  and  profit,  till,  in  1809,  Mr.  Morris  filed  a  Bill  in  Chancery,  to  remove  Mr.  Colman  from  the  office  of  principal 
manager,  and  Mr.  Winston  from  his  office  of  stage  manager,  to  both  of  which  they  were  appointed  by  the  deed  of  part¬ 
nership  in  1805  ;  and  from  both  of  which  they  have  not  been  removed.  This  very  expensive  litigation  lias  considerably 
injured  each  individual,  as  well  as  the  property ;  and  caused  the  Theatre  to  be  closed  in  the  year  1813. 

Messrs.  Colman  and  Winston  have  given  the  legal  notice  required  by  the  deed  of  partnership,  that  they  intend  to 
sell  their  shares;  this  they  mean  to  effect,  unless,  by  arbitration,  or  some  other  mode,  a  speedy  arrangement  is  made  so 
that  the  Theatre  may  be  carried  on  with  that  liberality  which  is  due  to  the  public,  and  without  waich  it  is  impossible 

to  obtain  the  patronage  of  an  English  metropolis.  „  .  T  j  m.  i.  i  • 

During  the  winter  a  variety  of  benefits  for  individuals  take  place,  under  the  licence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
For  many  years  the  late  Mr.  Walker  exhibited  his  Eidouranion  during  Lent,  with  great  profit  to  himself.  Oratorios 
have  also  been  given  here  several  Lent  seasons,  and  once  Music  and  Readings.  . 

The  Theatre  is  totally  unincumbered,  has  no  renters’  shares,  and  only  three  proprietors,  Messrs.  George  Colman, 
James  Winston,  and  David  E.  Morris. 

The  following  eminent  performers  made  their  London  entrde  here  : — 

Mr.  Weston,  Mr.  Foote,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Bannister;  Messrs.  Cooke,  Munden,  Jefferson,  and  Parsons,  at  private  winter 

benefits. 


1777.  Miss  Farren,  now  Countess  of 
Derby ;  Messrs.  Edwin,  Hender¬ 
son,  and  Digges. 

1778.  Mrs.  Webb,  Mr.  Bannister,  jun., 
and  Miss  Harper,  since  Mrs.  Bannis¬ 
ter. 

1781.  Mrs.  Wells. 

1783.  Miss  George,  now  Mrs.  Old- 
mixen,  in  America ;  Miss  Logan, 
now  Mrs.  Gibbs. 

1787.  Mrs.  Farmer,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Powell,  and  now  Mrs.  Renaud 


1788.  Mr.  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons’s 
father,  and  Mr.  Braham. 

1791.  Cornellys. 

1793.  Captain  Wathen  and  Miss 
Leak. 

1796.  Mr.  Elliston. 

1797.  Mrs.  Atkins. 

1798.  Mrs.  H.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Eger- 
ton. 

1799.  Mr.  Liston  (Rawbold  in  the 
Iron  Chest). 

1802.  Miss  Norton. 


1803.  Messrs.  Mathews,  Taylor,  and 
Miss  Gremani  (dead). 

1806.  Mr.  Rae  appeared  in  Octavian 
and  Mr.  Kean  a  Goat-herd  on  the 
same  evening;  Miss  Kelly  in  the 
Chorus. 

1807.  Mr.  Young. 

1812.  Mr.  Terry. 

1814.  Miss  Grevelle. 


Besides  a  numerous  list  of  highly  respectable  actors  of  minor  talent. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  external  view,  that  the  new  Theatre  was  not  built  in  any  part  on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
old  Theatre ;  though  the  proximity  might  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  hereafter  with  historians  as  to  that  fact, 
especially  as  there  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  building,  the  long- considered  valuable  heritage  of  “  Little.” 
Tne  present  Theatre  is  built  upon  land  demised  by  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  is  not  more 
than  a  judicious  improvement  upon  the  former  one,  without  a  peculating  attack" on  the  two  material  senses  of 
seeing  and  hearing. 

The  old  Theatre  closed  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  October  1820,*  with  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  and  the  farce 
of  Fortune’s  Frolic;  and  the  new  Theatre  opened  as  early  as  the  4th  of  July  following,  with  an  Address  from  Mr. 
Terry,  the  inimitable  comedy  of  the  Rivals,  and  a  new  petite  opera,  called  Peter  and  Paul,  or  Love  in  the  Vineyards. 

So  much  has  been  done  by  the  artists  in  the  two  views  of  this  Theatre,  that  very  little  remains  to  be  added  of  a 
house,  of  which  the  history  has  scarcely  commenced. 

The  ceiling  presents  an  allegorical  painting  of  Morning,  represented  as  Apollo,  guiding  the  chariot  of  the 
Bun,  while  the  cooling  Zephyr  floats  upon  the  horizon.  As  a  contrast  in  the  opposite  quarter,  we  descry  Cynthia, 
as  Night,  clothed  with  stars,  retiring  before  her  more  resplendent  compeer.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what 
manner  this  supposed  allegory  is,  or  ever  was,  applicable  to  either  the  time  or  the  amusements  of  a  Theatre.  Our 
ancestors  never,  that  we  have  heard,  frequented  playhouses  sufficiently  early  for  the  “  silken  flag-”  to  glare  in  the  beams 
of  the  “  rising  sun and  for  ourselves  we  must  admit  the  quiet  glow  of  the  yet  young  moon  seems  more  apposite 
with  the  hour  of  amusement,  and  more  likely  to  associate  with  many  of  the  scenes  that  form  the  business  of  the  stage, 
though  we  doubt  if  either  could  be  justified  as  a  correct  taste.  Again,  we  have  attached  as  ornaments,  groups  of  Cupids, 
with  trophies  of  the  different  seasons.  All  this,  if  not  absolutely  absurd,  is  as  inconsistent  as  dressing  the  actor  of 
Macbeth  in  a  gold  laced  coat,  bag  wig,  and  cocked  hat.  Nor  does  the  proscenium,  embellished,  probabty,  to  correspond 
with  the  ceiling,  display  a  more  correct  judgment.  The  complicated  drop  scene  has  been  attempted  to  be  rendered 
intelligible  to  “  human  eye”  by  the  following  description,  put  forth  under  authority,  and  which,  fortunately,  does  not 
leave  conjecture  anything*  to  supply.  It  “represents,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  audience,  the  entrance  of  a  temple  of 
“  the  composite  order,  richly  ornamented  with  basso  relievos,  and  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  statues  of 
“  Thalia  and  Melpomene  surmount  the  principal  entrance.  On  the  right  hand,  an  altar  dedicated  to  Beauty ;  and 
ft  flowers  and  various  ornaments,  allusive  to  the  costumes  of  the  Bacchantes,  are  also  introduced.  The  era  of  the  new 
u  building,  as  well  as  of  the  new  and  glorious  reig'n  of  the  present  Monarch,  are  alluded  to  by  the  temple  of  the 
“  Muses,  illuminated  by  the  glory  of  the  rising*  sun  [Uisum  teneatis  amici],  that  spreads  its  beams  over  the  whole 
“  scene.”  The  arch  of  the  roof  appears  supported  by  palm-trees,  which  are  novel  and  simple,  and  have  a  good  -effect : 
however,  as  a  plant  not  being  indigenous,  rather  inapplicable  to  the  present  purpose.  The  boxes  consist  of  two  tiers 
(being*  one  more  than  in  the  old  house),  besides  two  rows  of  side  boxes,  having  projecting*  fronts  formed  in  pannel,  and 
ornamented  with  a  light  gilt  frame-work  over  a  pink  ground.  The  pit  and  galleries  are  commodious  ;  and  the  specta¬ 
tor  finds  an  advantage  from  the  seats  being  rather  wider  apart  than  in  the  former  Theatre.  An  attempt  was  properly 
made  to  assist  the  voice  of  the  actors  by  a  sounding-board  over  the  stage,  which  not  answering,  was  removed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  season. 

For  the  immediate  purpose  of  building  this  Theatre  rent-charges  were  created  at  22 1.  per  annum  for  each  250/. 
subscribed,  with  the  privilege  of  admission  to  any  part  of  the  house  (except  the  stage,  behind  the  scenes,  and  private 
boxes),  for  twenty  years,  from  the  1st  of  April  1821,  and  to  be  transferable  annually  free  of  expense.  It  was  stated 
that  the  old  Theatre,  as  well  as  the  new  one,  were  free  from  every  debt  or  claim,  and  that  the  rent-charges  were  to 
raise  12,000/.  being*  “  the  first  and  only  charge  on  the  Theatre,  except  the  ground-rent.” 

It  was  somewhat  unfortunate  that  economy  was  an  absolute  preliminary  to  the  building  of  this  Theatre,  although 
not  of  a  gigantic  size ;  and  we  regret  the  necessity  of  observing,  that  the  word  has  been  misused  for  parsimony. 
The  staircases,  balustrades,  and  lobbies,  awakened,  from  strong*  similarity,  the  keenest  recollection,  so  repeatedly 
impressed  upon  our  memoi*}'-  as  poor  authors,  b}^  our  forced  visits  to  the  King’s  Bench  prison.  They  are  rude, 
naked,  and  chilling* ;  and  the  effect  of  the  view  of  them,  in  passing*  to  the  interior,  is  petrifying,  and  repels  all 
those  associations  of  comfort  and  hilarity,  which  the  mind  naturally  embodies  in  its  eagerness  for  recreation  and 
pleasure. 

There  is  a  descent  of  steps  in  the  avenue  to  the  pit.  Who  could  have  expected  it  ?  and  what  bold  architect  will 
attempt,  by  reasoning*,  to  justify  the  same,  after  the  fatal  accident  at  the  old  Theatre  in  February  1794  ?  Such  an 
event  should  have  taught,  that  if  the  necessity  existed  to  have  a  descent,  it  must  be  placed  beyond  the  bar  for 
receiving  checks,  where  no  similar  accident  could  occur  by  the  impetuous  struggle  for  admission. 

We  may  be  thought  cynical  in  these  reflections,  were  it  not,  unfortunately,  the  voice  of  many  ;  who  still  candidly  agree 
that  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  drama,  with  the  desirable  advantage  of  seeing*  the  countenances  of  the  actors,  and  hear¬ 
ing  accurately  what  is  said,  not  any  regular  theatre  equals  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 

Exterior  and  interior  Views  of  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  as  it  appeared  in  1815,  are  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Work. 

*  We  preserve  the  Farewell  Address  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Terry. 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  This  night  closes  the  performances  at  this  Theatre,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great  improvements  in  this  part  of 
the  capital,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  pulled  down.  Yet  it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  take  our  leaves  of  a  building  which  has  been  honoured  with  your 
liberal  protection  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  which  has  introduced  so  many  celebrated  authors  and  favourite  performers  to  your  flattering 
approbation  and  the  distinction  of  your  patronage. 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Various  unforeseen  circumstances  have  arisen  to  depress  this  property;  and  the  constant  encroachment  of  the  winter 
Theatres  upon  its  season  (originally  established  under  a  Royal  Patent),  has  so  materially  injured  it,  as  to  threaten  its  very  existence,  and  to  reduce 
the  Proprietors  to  the  alternative  of  either  supinely  submitting  to  the  annihilation  of  their  interests,  or  assiduously  struggling  to  obtain  an  independent 
company. 

The  preparations  for  a  new  Theatre  are  in  a  forward  state,  and  the  Proprietors  confidently  trust,  that  by  next  season  they  shall  be  able  to 
’  welcome  their  kind  patrons  in  a  Theatre  more  commodious,  and  worthy  their  countenance  and  protection. 

“  And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Proprietors  beg  you  to  accept  their  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  liberal  support,  and  to 
assure  you  that  it  will  still  be  their  unremitting  study  to  merit  your  favour,  and  ensure  a  continuance  of  your  protection.  All  the  performers. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  desire  me  to  unite  their  grateful  thanks  for  your  distinguished  approbation,  and  we  all  most  cordially  bid  you  farewell.” 


by  IJolM  j  t  WiJkiuBojj  7 26  Fenchurch  Str. 
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i  gfjtatrr,  or  tljc  Italian  <£>pct*a,  Ifjanmarftct, 

/IT  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  company  of  players  with  the  celebrated  Betterton  at  their  head,  ha 


Mtiriam,  that  after  ages  may  know  by  what  worthy  hands,  and  for  what  good  ends,  this  stately  fabric  was  erected.'  And 'there4  was  such  zeal 


showed, t  and  all  purses  open  to  carry  on  the  work,  that  it  was  almost  as  soon  finished  as  begun.”  In  the  year  1705  when  th'  1 
finished,  Betterton  and  his  copartners  dissolved  their  own  agreement,  and  threw  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Va^b  W'^e 
had  obtained  a  grant  from  Queen  Arine,  and  Mr.  Congreve,  who  had  joined  himself  with  Sir  John  in  the  management  •  ^hp^nl’n 


ise  was 
who 

thinking  that  two  such  eminent  authors  might  give  a  prosperous  turn  to  then-  condition  ;  that  the  plays,  it  wouMnotHbe the^interesf  /owHte 
for  them,  would  attract  the  whole  town,  arid  be  an  advantage  that  no  other  company  could  hope  for ;  and  in  the  interim  till  such  nlavs  co  Id  1 
written,^  the  grandeur  of  their  house,  as  U  was  a  spectacle,  might  allure  the  public  by  its  novelty  and  striking  appearance  to  support  them.' In  this 

as 


pectator 
plain  and 
word 
that 

trumpet, ortheswellof  a 


unadorned  house  they  had  just  come  from  ;  for,  what  with  their  vast  columns,  their  gilded  cornices,  and  immoderately  high  roof  scarceoner 
in  ten  could  be  distinctly  heard.  The  extraordinary  and  superfluous  space  occasioned  such  an  undulation  from  the  voice  of  every  actor 
generally,  what  they  said  sounded  like  the  gabbling  of  so  many  people  in  the  lofty  isles  of  a  cathedral.  The  tone  of  a  trumpet  or  theswelioi  a 
musical  voice,  might  be  sweetened  by  it  ;  but  the  articulate  sounds  of  a  speaking  voice  were  drowned  by  the  hollow  reverberations  of  one  word 
upon  another.  ’Tin  true,  the  spectators  were  struck  with  surprise  and  wonder  at  the  magnificent  appearance  the  house  displayed  on  every  wav  thev 
turned  their  eyes.  The  ceiling  over  the  orchestra  was  a  semi-oval  arch,  that  sprung  fifteen  feet  higher  from  above  the  cornice  The  ceiling  over 
the  pit,  too,  was  still  more  raised  ;  being  one  level  line  from  the  highest  back  part  of  the  upper  gallery,  to  the  front  of  the  sta«-e.  The  fronAioxes 
were  a  continued  semicircle  Jo  the  bare  walls  of  the  house  on  each  side,  and  the  effect  altogether  truly  surprising.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 

t,  which 
■  itself  as 


Loves  of  Ergasto,  set  to  Italian  music  ;  a  prologue  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  written  by  Garth:  and  plays  commenced  by  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  com 
panv  under  Betterton,  who  had  closed  the  latter  theatre,  with  the  Virtuoso  and  Acis  and  Galatea,  on  March  31st.  They  acted  every  evening 
till  29th  June;  but  their  short  career  evidently  wanted  attraction.  On  the  25th,  27th,  and  29th  June,  Love  for  Love  was  acted  wholly  bv 
women.  The  company  returned  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  performed  there  during  July,  and  closed  the  season  on  the  14  th  of  August  The 
Triumph  of  Love  was  acted  about  five  nights,  by  foreigners,  without  success  ;  and  plays  were  then  performed,  the  first  new  piece  beino-  the 
Conquest  of  Spain.  The  following  Oct.  re-opened  by  Vanbrugh  only,  with  a  new  comedy  by  him,  called  the  Confederacy;  in  the  company  were 
Betterton,  Leigh,  Booth,  Pinkethman,  Dogget,  Pack,  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  &c.  They  closed  Aug.  23.  with  the  London  Cuckolds 
Several  new  plays  produced.  a— 

17?6',i  Be.tterton’s  coraPan/  opened  with  the  Spanish  Friar,  October  15th.  The  temporary  popularity  and  fovonriiism  for  this  house  is 

.U-  .  -  '  '  of 


Bless  me  !  an  audience  here .  i’m  all  surprise! 
Boxes!  Pit  !  Galleries!  !  I  can't  believe  my  eyes  ! 
Sure  I’m  mistaken — how  strange  a  tiling  is  this, 
Whpn  all  my  thoughts  were  nothing  hut  disinis: 

The  "  -  ‘ 


How  could  ye  give  one  idle  night  away, 

And  from  Hay  market's  dazzling  fabric  stray, 
Unless  new  faces  bring  ye  to  our  play  ? 


First  view,  then  bid,  and  if  we  should  deny,  v 

then  with  a  smile  and  scornful  air,  you’ll  cry,  \ 

Away  to  t’other  house,  we  know  wlui  11  there  comply.  t 

The  company  from  Dorset  Garden  Theatre  commenced  at  Drury  Lane  the  30th  November,  with  the  piny  of  the  Recruiting  Officer  which 
was  played  same  night  at  this  bouse,  Kite  by  Mr.  Pack  ;  while  their  rivals  announced  in  the  bills,  ‘Note.  The  true  Serjeant  Kite  is  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.”J  Whatever  appearances  were,  the  patronage  of  the  public  was  not  very  lucrative.  As  early  in  the  following 
year  as  the  14th  January,  there  was  acted  Julius  Caesar  by  subscription  :  “  For  the  encouragement  of  the  comedians  aclino-  at  the  Ilavmarket 
and  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  diversion  of  plays  under  a  separaie  interest  from  operas.”  To  boxes  and  pit  only  subscribers  admitted  First 
gallery  2*.;  the  upper  is.  This  performance  repeated  15th.  and  other  subscription  nights  followed.  The  name  of  Mr*  Bracegirdle  fines  not 
appear  in  the  bil  s  after  Feb  2<>th.  Season  closed  August  22d,  1707,-Opened  October  11.1,  ;  closed  with  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Y\  llks,  10th  January  1708;  when  the  company  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre  and  Drurv  Lane  united.  Operas  were  attempted  nart 
in  Italian  and  part  in  English  ;  iOO  tickets  were  issued  at  10*.  6f/.  to  pit  and  boxes,  the  gallery  5*.  upper  gallery  2*.  They  commenced’  14th 
January  17< *8,  and  plays  acted  twice  a  week  :  dancing  was  sometimes  added.  MfSwinev  was  the  manager.  Concludes  28th  May.— Operas 
recommenced  twice  a  week  14th  December,  when  Nicoliui  made  bis  first  appearance  in  England.  He  sung  in  Italian,  the  others  in  Eridish 

1  lie  prices  varied  ;  boxes' 15*.  lJ*.  (k/  and  gs.;  pit  5s.;  gallery  2s.  M.  upper  gallery  Is.  0/  Season  ended  20th  May. _ 1709.  Betterton’s 

company  returnd  here,  and  opened  with  Othello,  September  15th  ;  and  as  an  auxiliary  attraction,  Mr.  Higgins,  the  posture-mar!  from  Holland 
exhibited  between  the  acts.||  The  season  closed  13th  June,  1710,  with  the  Careless  Husband.  Operas  were  performed  twice  a  week  under 
the  proprietorship  of  Aaron  Hill,  who  rented  the  Theatre  at  600/.  a  year.  Among  the  new  productions  was  the  opera  of  Thomyris,  conducted 

fide 


season  4th  October,  with  Recruiting  Officer,  under  the  management  of  McSwiney.  Performers:  Messieurs  Wilks,  Booth  Cibber  Estcourt' 

■  1  ls»  ,  Buliock>  Pinkethman;  Mesdames  Oldfield,  Porter,  Rogers,  and  Bicknell.  This  company,  on  18th  of  November  foil. >win» 
removed  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  operas  commenced  November  22nd,  with  Hydaspes,  under  the  direction  of  A.  Hill,  and  ended  2nd 
une  1/11,  with  Rinaldo,  set  by  Handel,  and  of  superior  merit  “  over  every  representation  of  this  nature  (says  Hawkins),  that  till  then  had 


Whose  chief  foundation’s  owing  still  to  jou,  &c. 


The  “  Bube  ol  Grace”  or  “  Little  Whig  was  the  beautiful  Lady  Sunderland,  second  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  There  are  some  lines 

On  the  Lady  Sunderland's  laying  the  first  Stone  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  in  the  Hay  market. 

W  hat  pompous  scenes  and  lofty  columns  rise,  O  !  vvliat  a  stately  doom  w’  admiring  view. 

That  strike  with  artful  stroke  our  wond’ring  eyes,  > 

And  seize  the  raptur’d  soul  with  sweet  surprise  :  J 
1  The  Rehearsal  of  Obsprvator,  No.  41.  May  5-12,  1705. 
t  1  he  original  east  of  the  characters  was.  Plume,  Wilks  ;  Brazen,  Cibher ;  Kite,  Estcourt;  Melinda,  Mrs.  Rogers  ;  and  Silvia,  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
over  L„i„'  »Vh  !'9Tellt'  ,lhe/,Urpns‘'5  A,lr’  Hi^ins>  P<'sture-master,  that  lately  performed  in  the  Queen's  Theatre  Royal,  in  the  Haymarket,  now  performs  at  the  Rummer, 
evenh,  rUur  nu Tis  slmT!  lnC1'Pa^!'le’  tl,P8ame-  with  several  other  wonderful  postures,  that  he  had  not  time  to  perform  between  the  acts;  beginning  exactly  ut  six  every 
"  mru.  Ins  shot  t  stay  in  the  City.  I  rice  eighteen  pence  the  first  seats,  and  twelve  pence  the  back  seats.” — Bagford's  Papers. 

HavmarkVt  «  hnm!r1r°ri'<<I,n?"t  eX!lib.i'6  “curious  sp.cimen  of  the  nuisance  of  the  footmen  in  the  gallery  during  the  performance.  “  Dropt  near  the  playhouse  in  the 
the^aver.  .°hhTeW.,,p9’J1f.Mf?ned  belab,,iir.the  Potmen  in  the  upper  gallery;  who  almost  every  night  this  winter  have  made  such  an  intolerable  disturbance,  that 

ortcr  LI,  “k!  ht‘  leiin  ’  a,1<1  t,,e"'.,nastcl's  wt‘re  ,orce,>  t0  llls3  em  silence.  Whoever  has  taken  up  the  said  whips,  is  desired  to  leave  ’em  with  mv  lord  Rake’s 
ter,  several  noblemen  resolving  to  exercise  cm  on  their  backs,  the  next  frosty  morning.  ’ — Female  Tattler ,  9th  December,  1970. 
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been  exhibited  in  England.”* * * §  The  Italian  Opera,  properly  so  called  (says  the  same  authority),  was  established  in  the  year  1710,  when  Rinaldo  was 
performed  at  the  Hay  market.-}-  Playhouses  were  not  then  open  on  Wednesdays  or  Saturdays,  The  winter  season  commenced  10th  November, 
with  Almahide,  the  character  of  Almanzor  by  Mrs.  Barbier.  Hour  of  performance  six  o’clock.  The  same  manager  assisted  by  Heidegger 
Boxes  8s.  Pit  5s.  Galleries  2s.  Grf.  and  Is.  Gd.  The  season  ended  25th  June  1712,  with  Calypso  and  Telemachus.— Recommenced  12th 
November,  with  the  Triumphs  of  Love,  and  continued  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  through  the  season.  On  the  22nd  of  November  was  pro¬ 
duced  the  Faithful  Shepherd,  with  music  by  Handel.  The  principal  performers  were  Signor  Car.  Valeriano  Pellengrini  (first  appearance), 
Signor  Valentino  Urbani,  Signora  Pilotta  Sehiavonetti,  Signora  Margarita  Del’  Epine,  Mrs.  Barbier,  and  Mr.  Leveridge , •'’who  all  sunir  in  Italian. 
The  scenes  were  new,  representing  Arcadia;  but  the  habits  were  old.  It  was  a  short  opera,  and  on  second  representation  the  boxes, 'were  raised 
to  half  a  guinea.  An  opera  called  Dorinda  was  next  produced  ;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  Faithful  Shepherd,  had  sufficient  attraction  to  obtain  full 
houses.  On  the  3rd  January  1713,  was  performed  a  tragic  opera,  with  heroic  habits,  four  new  scenes,  and  other  costly  decorations,  called  Theseus, 
with  music  by  Handel.  MrSwiney  the  manager,  having  ineffectually  tried  to  obtain  a  subscription  for  six  nights,  gave  out  tickets  for  two 
nights  only  ;  laying  the  boxes  and  pit  into  one ;  and  the  house  was  very  full  at  each  performance.  After  the  second  night  McSwiney  absented 
himself  without  paying  the  singers’  salaries,  and  leaving  the  habits  and  the  scenes  unpaid  for.  This  circumstance  created  considerable  confusion 
among  the  singers,  who  finally  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  opera  on  their  own  account,  dividing  the  gain  amongst  them,  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Monsieur  John  James  Heidegger.  On  17th  January,  Theseus  repeated  at  the  usual  prices,  and  house  much  fuller  than  on  preceding 
night.  A  subscription  for  six  nights  often  guineas,  entitling  the  subscriber  to  three  tickets  for  each  night,  the  whole  number  limited  to  400  a 
night,  was  raised  for  a  new  opera  called  Ernelinda. £  It  is  probable,  in  this  opera  first  appeared  la  Signora  Vittoria  Albergotti,  an  admired 
Romana.  The  first  performance  was  on  the  26th  February,  and  to  a  crowded  house  during  the  subscription  nights;  the  Due  d’Aumont,  the 
French  Ambassador  being  present  at  each  representation.  On  Wednesday  the  15th  April,  the  opera  of  Theseus  was  obliged  to  be  deferred 
from  the  want  ofsufficient  support,  and  performed  on  the  Saturday  following,  to  oidy  a  very  thin  house.  The  regular  season  closed  15th  May, 
with  Theseus,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Handel  as  the  composer. — The  next  season  commenced,  9th  Jan.  1714,  with  Dorinda  }  and  on  the  27th 
was  produced  a  new  opera  called  Cresus,  in  which  (we  speak  on  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  manuscript),  there  first  appeared  on  the  stao-e 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson,  afterwards  Countess  of  Peterborough.  Boxes  and  pit  half  a  guinea,and  house  full.  During  Lent,  the 
opera  performed  on  a  Thursday,  in  consequence  of  Queen  Anne  usually  having  a  wiihdrawing-room  and  playing  basset  every  Tuesday  evening. 
Performances  concluded  23rd  June  with  Ernelinda,  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  lately  arrived  from  Ireland. — The"  following 
season  commenced  with  the  opera  of  Arminius,  and,  as  by  command,  the  performance  to  begin  at  five  o’clock.  It  was  also  advertised  :  “  Whereas, 
“  by  the  frequent  calling  for  the  songs  over  again,  the  operas  have  been  too  tedious;  therefore  the  singers  are  forbid  to  sing  any  song  above  once, 
“  and  it  is  hoped  nobody  will  call  for  ’em,  or  take  it  ill  when  not  obeyed.”  Some  new  performers  had  been  obtained,  who  met  with  little 
encouragement,  and  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  house.  In  December  an  auxiliary  attraction 
was  adopted,  in  introducing  dancing  by  Mrs.  Santlow.  On  J uly  23rd,  1715,  the  opera  of  Hydaspes,  the  King  present,  terminated"  the  season, 
in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  the  Rebellion  — The  stale  of  pul. lie  affairs  is  supposed  to  have  had  considerable  influence  over  public  amusements, 
and  the  nights  of  the  opera  were  in  consequence  very  irregular  ;  however,  we  believe  operas  were  performed  early  in  December  :  and  on  the 
1st  February  1716,  by  command  of  the  King,  Lucius  Verus.  The  principal  singer  was  Signor  Nicolini  Grimaldi,  returned  from  Italv.  On 
the  16th  February,  Amadis  produced,  in  which  Mrs.  Robinson  took  a  part ;  and  season  ended  with  same  performance,  on  12th  July  following. 
— The  next  season  commenced  December  8th,  with  Cleartes,  and  dancing  by  Monsieur  Salle  and  Mademoiselle  Salle,  the  two  children  first 
time  on  this  stage  ;  and  ended  the  29th  June  1717§,  with  Titus  Manlius.  Servants  were  then  allowed  to  keep  places  in  the  boxes.— Several 
balls  and  masquerades  given  during  the  winter  of  1717-18  ;||  and  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Robinson  15th  March  1718.  This  season 
no  operas  performed. — 1719.  Balls  continued  under  the  direction  of  Heidegger. — 1720.  During  the  early  months  of  this  year,  French 
comedians,  under  Royal  patronage,  performed  about  nine  nights,  their  last  performance  the  29th  of  March,  Prices  of  admission  :  Stage  Is.  6 d. 
Boxes  5s.  Pit  3s.  Gall.  2s.  Operas  commenced  on  the  5th  April;  and  the  French  company  recommenced  on  the  29th.  Both  companies 
played  respectively  two  nights  a  week,  the  French  company  closing  the  17th,  and  the  opera  the  22nd  June  1720.  On  the  26th  May,  to  the 
opera  of  Numitor,  it  was  announced,  “To  be  admitted  on  the  stage,  one  guinea.”  In  this  year  5000/.  was  subscribed  by  the  nobility  (according 
to  Sir  John  Hawkins)  to  establish  the  opera,  of  which  sum  His  Majesty  George  I.  gave  1000/.  Handel  was  appointed  director,  and  the 
performance  styled  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Governor,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  deputy-governor.  Lord  Binglev ;  the  Dukes  of 
Portland  and  Queensbury,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  directors.  Handel  went  to  Italy  to  engage  performers,  and  Signora  Durastant 
appeared  in  the  summer  months  of  this  year.  The  winter  season  commenced  10th  December  with  Astartus,  in  which  first  appeared  Signor 
Francesco  Bernardi,  better  known  as  Senesino,  who  was  engaged  to  supply  the  want  of  Nicolini.  Another  popular  opera,  this  season,  was 
Arsaces;  and  public  intimation  was  given,  that  if  the  company  in  the  gallery  did  not  behave  better,  it  would  be  shut  up.  —  Next  season  commenced, 
Wednesday  November  1st,  1721,  with  the  opera  of  Arsace.  Advertisement  adds :  “  Pit  and  Boxes  to  be  put  together,  and  no  person  to  be 
“  admitted  without  tickets,  which  will  be  delivered  this  day  at  Mrs.  White’s  chocolate  house,  in  St.  James’s  Street,  at  half  a  guinea  each. 
N.B.  Four  hundred  tickets  will  be  delivered  ;  and  after  they  are  disposed  of,  no  person  whatever  will  be  admitted  for  money.” — 1722.  The 
winter  season  commenced,  October  31st,  with  Mutius  Scaevola,  and  the  notice  renewed,  “  that  if  any  further  disturbance  in  the  footman’s 
“  gallery  takes  place.it  will  be  shut  up.”^[  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  appeared  in  Ottone  the  celebrated  Signora  Francesca  Cnzzoni,  who 
was  universally  admired.  Durastanti,  Senesino,  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  also  sang  in  the  same  opera.  The  season  ended  with  Flavius,  17th  June,  1723. 
During  this  season  two  ridottos  were  given,  which,  from  the  opposition  of  the  magistrates,  were  not  further  repeated.  There  was  announced 
one  guinea  admission  to  the  practices  of  the  opera.  And  in  January  was  advertised  :  “By  order  of  several  persons  of  quality;  at  the  long  room 
“at  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  the  31st  of  January,  will  be  Unpasso  Tempo,  with  agreeable  entertainments  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
“  Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  said  long  room,  at  5s.  each.”  In  December  the  house  opened  with  II  Yespasiano,  the  manager  still  retaining  the 
same  powerful  singers,  and  continued  to  13th  June  1724,  when  the  season  ended  with  Aquilius  ;  and  Durastanti  took  formal  leave, 
on  her  return  to  Italy.  With  Tamerlane,  supported  by  Cuzzoni  and  Senesino,  the  following  season  commenced  31st  October,  when 
the  number  of  subscribers  appears  not  to  have  exceeded  340.  The  opera  of  Rodalinda,  music  by  Handel ;  and  short  opera  of 
Elpidia  produced  in  May  1725,  music  by  Signor  Leonardo  Vicini  ;  were  both  well  received,  and  season  closed  with  the  last  on 
the  19th  of  June.  Elpida  was  also  performed  on  opening  the  30th  November  following,  for  the  season,  which  ended  with  Alessandro 
on  the  7th  June  1726,  when  Senesino  returned  to.  Italy.  Tickets,  however  sold  only  at  White’s  chocolate-house,  were  to  be  had 
at  the  office  of  the  theatre.  A  military  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent  irregularity  and  disorder  happening  at  the  balls.  On  September 
28th  house  opened  with  an  Italian  company  of  comedians,  as  by  His  Majesty’s  command,  with  indifferent  success,  performing  about 
twelve  nights  during  September  and  October.  Price,  4s.  and " 2s.— On  January  7th,  1727,  season  commenced  with  Lucius  Verus. 
Senesino  then  returned,  and  Faustini  and  Cuzzoni  still  engaged.  The  opera  of  Admetus,  music  by  Handel,  first  performed  21st  January,  and 
repeated  above  sixteen  nights,  the  house  being  fuller  each  night  than  was  ever  known  before  for  so  long  a  period.  House  closed  June  6th.** 

*  Hawkins’s  Hist.  nf  Music,  vol.  v.  p.  142.  +  Ibid,  vol.  v.  p.  171. 

I  The  opera  of  Ernelinda,  performed  during  the  season  of  1713,  hasa  dedication  prefixed  from  “John  James  Heidegger,”  to  Richard,  Viscount  Lonsdale,  Baron  Lowther, 
imploring  his  protection  “  at  a  time  when  we  labour  under  so  many  unhappy  circumstances.”  It  was  also  hoped  “there  are  many  who  will  concur  with  your  Lordship's 
sentiments,  and  think  tnemselves  concerned  to  promote  so  noble  a  diversion,  a  diversion  which  most  foreign  states  think  it  their  interest  to  support.  By  these  means 

(it  is  added]  we  may  retrieve  the  reputation  of  our  affairs,  and  in  a  shoi  t  time  rival  the  stage  of  Italy.” 

§  A  strung  effort  was  made  this  season  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  theatre  to  establish  English  operas.  The  opera  of  Camilla,  by  M'Swiney,  first  performed  at  Drury  Lane, 
20th  March  1700,  was  icvived  in  January  1717,  for  that  purpose,  and  acted  twice  a  week,  for  seven  times,  to  the  most  productive  houses  of  that  season.  On  the  26th 
January  it  was  dismissed,  by  reason  ot  Mrs.  Barbier  being  sick  ;  but  repeated  occasionally  afterwards.  Camilla  was  again  revived  19th  November,  1726,  pit  and  boxes  at 
6s.  each,  and  receipt  at  first  night  163 1.  3s.  6d.  Other  lucrative  nights  same  season,  which  contradicts  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  who  says,  it  “  did  not  succeed.”  Thorny ris  was  not, 
as  he  supposes,  performed. 

||  The  promptness  of  Mr.  Heidegger  in  providing  amusement  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  is  well  known.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  subscription  masqnerade  at 
the  Opera  House,  “  allowed  to  be  more  magnificent  than  has  been  known  in  Italy,  Venice,  or  any  other  countries.” 

1  he  room  (sa)s  the  writer)  is  exceedingly  large,. beautifully  adorned  and  illuminated  with  500  wax  lights  ;  on  the  sides  are  divers  beaufets,  over  which  is  written  the 
several  wines  therein  contained,  as  Canary, Burgundy, Champaign,  Rhenish,  &o.  each  most  excellent  in  its  kind  ;  of  which  all  are  at  liberty  to  drink  what  thev  please  ;  with  large 
sorv  ices  of  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats.  There  are  also  two  sets  of  music,  at  due  distance  from  each  other,  performed  by  very  good  hands.  By  the  vast  variety  of  dresses  ( many 
•f  them  very  rich)  you  would  fancy  it  a  congress  of  the  principal  persons  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  as  Turks,  Italians,  Indians,  Polanders,  Spaniards,  Venetians,  & c.  There 
is  nu  absolute  freedom  of  speech,  without  the  least  offence  given  thereby  ;  while  all  hppear  better  bred  than  to  offer  at  any  thing  profane,  rude,  or  immodest,  but  wit  incesantly 
flashes  about  in  repartees,  honour  and  good  humour,  and  all  kinds  of  pleasantry.  There  was  ulso  the  groom  porter's  office,  where  all  play  that  please,  while  heaps  of 
guineas  pass  about  with  so  little  concern  in  the  losers,  that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  winners.  Nor  does  it  add  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  entertainment,  to  s«e 
the  generality  of  the  masqueraders  behave  themselvs  agreeable  to  their  several  habits.  The  number,  when  I  was  there  on  Tuesday,  last  week,  was  computed  at  700,  with 
•ome  files  of  musquetiers  at  hand,  for  the  preventing  any  disturbance  which  might  happen  by  quarrels,  &c.  so  frequent  in  Venice,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  on  such  enter- 
vamments.  At  eleven  o  clock  a  person  gives  notice  that  supper  is  ready,  when  the  company  pass  into  another  large  room,  where  a  noble  cold  entertainment  is  prepared,  suit- 
io!e  to  all  the  rest;  the  whole  diversion  continuing  from  nine  o'clock  till  seven  next  morning.  In  short,  the  whole  ball  was  sufficiently  illustrious,  in  every  article  of  it  for 
tne  greatest  prince  to  give  on  the  most  extraordinary  occasion.”—  Mist's  Weekly  Journal,  Feb.  15, 1 718. 

II  At  commencement  of  this  season  it  appears,  that  the  common  number  of  400  tickets,  usually  issued  each  night,  was  reduced  to  350. 

*  About  this  period  arose  the  long,  violent,  but  petty  and  ridiculous  altercation, between  the  rival  heroines  Cuzzoni  and  Faustini,  and  their  respective  fashionable  supporters, 
for  the  useless  right  of  precedence.  It  was  said,  by  a  writer  in  th  eCrq/tsman,  “the  adherents  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous ;  Faustinas  are  the  most  powerful,  butCuzzoni’s  ll*« 
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with  Astyanax.  About  the  middle  of  SprOombn..  ■  •  it, 

vember  was  produced  K.  Richard  I.  and  in  Februarv^^8®8'"  1 16  ,bree  sin"ers  continuing,  and  their  Majesties  often  there.  In  No- 

Cuzzoni,  and  Senesino,  went  to  Italy,  by  which  no  ,/L'2'  ’  Siroes»  both  "e'v  operas  composed  by  Handel.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  Faustini, 
assemblies  as  usual.— In  November  1729  the  bon™.  P  «ere  performed  during  the  following  winter  and  spring  of  1728-9.  Some  balls  and 

menoement  of  ,h,  8ea8on,  we  beHeve.lh'e  Academv  A  M  "  TlT  ctief  8i"?er  Si"nora  S,rada  del  P°-  •!» 

of  the  opera.— 1730.  November  3d,  [lie  one™  ofSrinin  „1  r  a  j"8  e".SaKt'n'enl*-  were  dissolved,  and  Handel  remained  sole  conductor 
Senesino  then  returned.  Ended  Saturday  P29th  Ma/mi  COntmued  for nights,  their  Majesties  present  at  each  performance, 

duced  Sosarmes,  music  bv  Handel,  which  ‘brouo-ht  iV  N  *  nTr  co™™e,]ced  in  November  with  Porus;  and  in  February  1732  waspro-- 

and  Galatea.  These  performances  were  in  SThv  n  ItT  "f  *  ’  h’6  °rat0rio,  °f  Esther5*  a,,d  June  ,0,h-  the  -erenata  of  Acis 

“  no  action  on  the  stage,  but  the  sce^e  fin  "he  lat teJ  n£PS  ,  Farmers  who  appeared  in  a  kind  of  gallery.  The  public  were  to  expect 

and  grottos:  amongst  which  to  be  disposed  a  chorusPof  nlmnbTIEiTb  ’V  P|clu,re*(]ue  manner>  a  rural  prospect,  with  rocks,  groves,  fountains 
performance  repeated  six  nights  to  velv  full  hon-es  n;/  5  u  d  sbePberds£  habits  and  every  other  decoration  suited  to  the  subject.”  The 

Gall.  5s.  A  pastoral  entertoinmenjo?  June  24  th IftCtoT and  •  °  admitted  wilhout  ticke,s  at 

present,  we  believe,  ended  that  season  Thn  ’  e  !?e^ebt  °P  ^'Sn®r  Bonancini,  when  the  Queen  and  three  of  the  Princesses  were 

Majesties,  wherein  Signora  Celeste  Gismonda  firTapJS^  Saturday,  4th  November  following,  by  command  of  their 

being  all  new.  Season  ende/in^nne— oTTue^dav^Oth"^^  ^  kd?ndeL  , TI”!  got  «P  with  particular  magnificence;  dresses  and  scenery 
believe,  Durastanti  appeared  on  her  return  to  Enofonrl  — T1  t0  ^  8  bir^lday’  tbe  house  opened  with  Semiramis,  in  which,  we 

Carestino  sung  surprisingly  well.  On  the  18th  Anril  P-  -t  ^  "pT  °Pera  of  Ariadne  in  Crete  was  produced  in  January  1734,  in  which  Signor 
compose  for  Senesino,  had  this  and  two  follow ino-  sea -on  4  ^  Fldo  performed,  composed  by  Handel,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to 
rivalf. — 1735-7.  During  these C  tZlTTn'  T  f  u  no^hXfnd  JW,  who  Prized  and  wished  to  support  his 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  part  of  the  seasons  instead  rection  of  Handel ,  and  balls,  of  Heidegger.  Italian  operas  were  also  given  at 
twelve  given,  and  prices  10s  Qd  and  5s  R  iH-  t  P  P-qo  E  16  wlnJe.r  ®eason  commenced  with  oratorios  by  Handel.  About 

benefit  Soncert.  Kalian  Jperes  we  re  performed  at  i‘t7e  Th9'^'  if  0fT  *  ^  ^  f th™  ^ars-  Balls,  assemblies,  and  one 
by  Handel  with  Alexanders  Feast,  &c.  &°  d  L  Theatre’  Hay“arket;  and  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields  theatre  was  occasionally  opened 

a  pa  it7 of  each  Peeveni  nf’s  "a  m  “en  t 4  Adm^sion  Midd’esex’^°  acted  as  sole  director,  supported  by  noblemen.  Dancing  formed 

Opened  in  November  with  balls  only  during  season'  o'  T  1  c°ntlnu®d  ,?unn£  the  season  without  the  auxiliary  balls—1742. 

in  November  following  with  oratorios  hv  hI,  d  season;— 1743;  °Pe"  as  before.  Balls,  and  two  oratorios  in  Passion  Week  of  1744,-Opened 
then  Wednesdays  and^Fridays.  For  wiirtSd™tSM~ennrf0“r  b  B?bBcriP*!?nI’  t0  be  performed  on  Saturday  nights  till  Lenf!  and 

Little  Theatre,  Haymarket,  under  the  conduct  of  Gem inian  "  7  *“  P  ^  B  occasionally —About  eight  or  ten  operas  at  the 

nights  each.— 1747-48?  °  Ope^as'on  SatuSlvs  onT^^P  VBa'IS  38  "S1UaL“1747-.  I”thi8  season  the  °Pera  was  supported  by  subscription  often 
posed  the  first  Italian  one  ever  exhibited Dr  February-  with  balls  occasionally.-1748.  Opened  in  November  with  a  comic  opera,  sup- 

operas  from  January  to  Easter  only -1751  OnenedTl"  ^  ^  a"d  5s— 1749-  Season  continued  with  balls  as  usual —  1750.  Open  fo 
—1752.  During  the  winter  only  balls  — 1753  ^ PT°  thil  /  5  b‘  ’  aft7.t'Ii°  Pe^formanc7;  °Peras  were  removed  to  the  Little  Theatre  opposite 

Price  10s.  6  d.  and  5s.  Half-price  &.  Bads  ^  e^sio  11°"  C°"eertsa“d  balls.  Opened l  with  operas  under  Vanneschi  as  director,  in  November, 
mistresses. — 1754.  Opened  in  November  under  tl  1,3  3'  ■  0  servaiJts  admitted  m  footman  s  gallery  but  those  attending  their  masters  and 

1750-57.  In  this  seasoPn  the  ope«  and Z \\l  Zr! "  ^  ^  &S  usual-l ™5.  Opened  in  November  with  like  entertainments- 

by  Signora  Mingotti  for  subscriptions  in  suunort  of?i?dU  ®d  byft?rr^Ming,0i’V  assisted  by  Giardini.  A  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  nobility 
June  with  the  same  opera. — 1759  Opened  lfirh  ft  opera>  08.  Opened /th  January  with  Demetrio.  Continued  by  Vanneschi.  Closed  5th 
following -Opened  13th  November  withVifnL  «  W  ^  ^  TaPPeared-  Closed  with  Farnace  the  22nd  June 

under  the  gracious  auspices  of  the  nobilitv  aid  S  ’  f"1?  ^T"  ?nded,  WVh  E^lnda  on  /th  J une— 1760.  In  August  Signora  Mattei,  who, 
keep  promise,  having  entered  “  for  the  seHous  E  v  Undenaken  tba  direction  of  the  serious  operas  and  burlettas,  announced  her  ability  to 
“  tenor ;  Signora  Anfoofa  Calori^ ^second  ZZTP  "T*  L'  S'gnor  Philippo  Elis.,  the  first  singer  in  Italy ;  Signor  Gaetana  Quilice, 

“  burlettas  :  Signora  Pa-mnini  the  first  foZ/E™  Gl°VaniU  ;So.rbellc,n,>  Recond  man  i  a  n«w  singer  for  the  lowest  character.  For  the 

“  Eleardi,  second  woman:  Sfonor  P-aanfoi  Si  7 lC  ch'[rT ^  famous  m  Italy;  Signor  Gaetano  Quilice,  first  man  ;  Signora 

“  perform  the  serious  parts  in  tlie  burlettas  )  Dancers  H  '®"°  uN'  man‘  ^®‘§nwra  Angiola  Calori,  Signor  Giovanni  Serbelloni,  to 

“  and  ballet-master  ;  famous  (both  in  serious  «nd  ’•  Mademo‘selle  Asselin,  first  woman  dancer;  Monsieur  Gherardi first  dancer  (of  the  men), 

“  dancers,  and  figurers  both  for  the  serious  onerf  7  K  &t  vveI1„fo^hls ,,nveiltlon-  as  for  execution  in  dancing.— There  will  also  be  other  comic 
1 1  Mondo  neila  Luna,  by  Signor  GalluoDi  The  IS  d  ,burI.etl"-  ,T  ie  housa  °Pened  November,  and  on  the  22d  of  that  month  was  produced 
with  two  serena, as  b>  iZlr  Cocchi  Z «„  7n Ton  T.t  ^  TT°  °"  the  7th  •1761-In  September  the  season  commenced 

'  h  Alessandro  13th  Omnher  S  j  ..our  °.ftbe  royal  nuptials  of  our  late  venerated  Sovereign  and  Queen— 1762.  Commenced 

T*8f°.the  5tb  dune  1763.— Opened  again  November  13th  with  II  Turret 


Laviniaon  16th  June  1765— Oo“enerwifoP^‘ oT/n  m  ^Kn,i>ove™t)fr,  under  the  management  of  Signora  Giardini,  and  closed  with  Enea  e 
Crawford  Vincent  and  Gordon  n  i  November  and  closed  with  Sohmanoon  22d  June  1766,  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 

L™  »T, Sdi,t„m„7  s  ^ Nov-  ar*  rip‘lTd‘ 14th  170,1  D“rin« tlie  *<£ 

8th  August  and  19th  Septeiibe7  — Onened  t  Ba,rr£.Mr‘  Lee’  and  Mrs>  dancer, acted  plays  here  for  twenty-one  nights,  between 

splendid"  masquerade,  given^  by £  „Tnf  n'  t  T,^rane*  fame  firm  as  last  year  5  a"d  closed  30111  Juna  173«.  On  Oct.  30,  a 

exceeded  in  matmifieencp  nil  o  7 1  °  01  Denmark,  when  the  brilliancy  of  the  dresses  and  profusion  of  diamonds  worn  by  the  nobility 

ated  for  supper  gwhere  a  ^»r^  f  -■ tl^ar7  entertainments.  The  stage  is  said  to  have  been  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  with  six  rooms  approprl 
King  of  Kmlrk  „d  oSSlS  ”  If  ,  °n  the  12th  «^ober,  the  serious  opera  of  Arianne  e  Teseo,  performed  by  desire  of  the 

During  these  seasons  the  opera  appears' irhave""^  116  commenL‘ed  on  5th  November.  Vincent  and  Gordon  the  directors. -1769-72. 

Crawford  and  Co  — 177^>  Onened  h/v  bava  been.  conducted  under  the  same  management,  but  conjointly  with  Mr.  Crawford,  as  Messrs, 
who  purchased  at  ihe  sumof  740  7  exIecC  7  Tth  °Peras:  .In  Ma^  1773«  tbe  whole  under  management  of  Messrs.  Yates  and  Brookes, 
Chamberlain— 1773  Opened  November  9Q  S  l°  obtain  Per™lss,on  to  act  Plays  with  operas  alternately.  This  scheme  refused  by  the  Lord 
conductors— At  Midsummer*1778  Mr  Shrill* '  7  ^  [be  manager  Yates,  and  Lucio  Verio  dancer.— 1774-7.  Messrs.  Yates  and  Co. 

the  yearly  rent  of  1270/  Thi«  I,;  rb’  ’  .‘7  dan  and  Harris  became  joint  purchasers  ofthe  OperaHoure,  at  the  price  of  22, 0()0/.  subject  to 

pieces  under  the  authority  of  the^do^mam  parent*^ P‘1,e  propertvis  supposed  to  have  been  given  in  expectation  of  the  possibility  of  acting  English 
under  the  direction  of  Mons.  Le  Texier  -At  the  Jndlf  P,°SSeSS10n  Earrls-  Tbe  house  opened  as  usual  with  an  opera,  24th  November, 

rrooertv  Mr  Harris  bpramo  du  in  c  At. tlle  ™  °>  6ie  season  1  /78-79,  m  consequence  of  a  very  alarming  balance  appearing  against  the 
»  s  rous  o  parting  with  his  share,  and  assigned  the  same  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  upon  his  personal  request,  in  preference  to 

*»08t  judicious.”  The  8‘Umc  writer  remarks  *  **  Thp  prap  •*  , 

fur  gome  years,  and  is  confirmed  to  her  hv  divers  o...  ••  k  sfems»  *tan(J9  thus.  The  right  of  possession  is  certainly  in  Cuzzor.',  which  she  hath  enjoyed,  without  molestation, 
yield  up  that  right  to  her  bv  a  secret  stint, lotion  ’If  hetween  her  and  the  Academy.  Faustina, on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  Cvzzoni  hath  consented  and  promised  to 

well  deny  her  own  hand-writing  she  would  nersimd,  nth  *"  0W|a  w.hu;l1  she  is  really  to  produce.  CuzzOni  seems  to  prevaricate  a  little  in  this  affair ;  for,  as  she  cannot 

make  Faustina  easy  for  the  present  ”  Sir  I„hn  H.  '  e-  t  ff°r  d  th,lt  '*  13  on*y  a  6ort  «f  promise;  or,  as  she  terms  it  amongst  her  friends,  an  artful  finesse  and  expedient  to 
odd  expedient  to  determine  it.  The  time  for  Wkl"f  te  8  l18’  ‘five  directors,  greatly  troubled  with  thisdispute,  and  foreseeing  the  probable  consequences  ofit,  fell  upon  an 
a  year  more  than  to  her  rival  '  Ladv  Pemh™vreW,r0ntraCt  'ylth  ea,ph  °(thpse  singers  was  at  hand,  and  they  agreed  among  themselves  to  give  a  sa'ary  to  Faustini,  one  guinea 
arid  the  directors  continuin'*  firm  in  their  re<,el..i  80I"e ^others,  t! lie  Mends  of  Cuzzoni,  hearing  this,  made  her  swear  upon  the  Holy  Gnspels  never  to  take  less  than  Faustini, 
This  she  did  at  the  end  of  the  followino-  sea  -n  T  ’°  ?'Ve  he’  finitp  30  much,  Cuzzoni  found  herself  ensnared  by  her  oath,  into  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  kingdom. 

Etiquette  and  precedence  in  the  up  u  w  len engagement  probably  terminated,  and  Faustini,  as  well  as  Senesino,  also  quitted  England  at  the  same  period.” 

fancies  so)  andTan^  ottor wiU  nonlbl  1  Jf'i'  a"^ed  to  an  absurd  extent.  We  write  in  18-22,  and  know  if  Signora  A.  anounoes  to  the  manager  she  is  ill  (or 
to  permit  Signora  B.’s  appearance  hv  the  m’an«^ehewa"'la  s."bs,ltofe  ln  Sl?n<'ra  B-  i  after  that  preliminary  is  arranged,  the  express  permission  of  Signora  A.  must  be  got, 

*  Their  Majesties  the  Prince’  rw  ?  manafep’  bp,ore  dare  venture  to  announce  the  alteration, 
nptice,  “  That  if  there  are  anv  tickets  which9  com  .  jfler  Prj,1<es9p9-  wpre  present  on  the  first  night  of  Esther.  Tt  was  announced  for  the  following  Saturday,  with 

Haymarket  next  Saturday,  or  they  will  be  exchin  "P°d  the  T  *  Tu^8dav  the  money  wil1  eUhpf  be  returned  for  tbe  same,  on  sending  them  to  the  office  in  the 

t  The  house  in  P  t  1  ^  *  V  -  tor  otn-r  tickets  for  th  it  day. 

in  Naxus,  music  bv  Poroora  Tliml’nmrBnvn  I "n-  F,f.1<ls’  the.n  bploa2;ing  to  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  M.  Rich,  was  opened  20th  December  1733,  with  the  Italian  opera  ot  Ariadne 
ance  was  nearly  regular  twice  a  week  for  fifpn"elPally  CO)lsl3tpa  <>f  Signor  Senesino,  Signor  Montagna;  and  Signoras  Cuzzoni, Celeste,  Bertolli,  and  Sagatti.  The  perform- 
t  June  20  1^7  In  jll  V.l  1 fifty-five  nights,  ending  the  season,  on  15th  June  1734,  with  Alneas,  by  command  of  His  Majesty. 

bud  appeared  in  that  species  of  compositL/equaUoU*'0"0  ^  SaUl’  WUb  mUS'C  by  Arnold*  was  Performed  bere>  of  wbicb  wa3  said-  tbat  “  nothing  since  Mr.  Handel’s  time 


1G6 


Mr.  Gallini,  who  was  also  desirous  to  become  a  purchaser,  and  offered  to  pay  down  a  sum  exceeding  the  original  price.  Mr.  Sheridan  shortly 
afterwards  disposed  of  the  whole  concern  to  Mr.  Taylor.  On  27ih  November,  advertised  that  Mens.  Le  Texier  was  discharged,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  (assisted  bv  a  gentleman  who  was  manager  thirty  years)  appointed. 

1780  Opened  24tli  November.  Director  as  before. — 1781 .  Opened  17th  November.^  Forty  renters’  shares  created  for  fifteen  years,  at 
200  guineas  each,  and  also  free  admissions  offered  at  20/.  a  year  each. — 1782.  Opened  2d  November.  The  theatre  altered  by  Novosielski,  who 
shaped  the  flat  sides  to  form  a  horseshoe,  the  boxes  increased  to  ninety-nine,  the  upper  gallery  in  front  only,  but  the  crown  gallery  all  round; 
with  three  rows  of  boxes.  May  17th,  1783,  the  theatre  closed  on  account  of  the  stale  of  its  affairs,  Mr.  Taylor  (the  manager’s)  creditors  called 
together,  and  the  whole  property  put  up,  under  the  authority  of  the  sheriff,  for  sale.  Some  concerts  afterwards,  and  the  Pantheon  opened  for 
the  benefit  of  the  performers,  whose  salaries  had  not  been  paid. — In  June  Gallini  and  Harris  took  possession  under  the  sheriff  for  28,666/. 
September  1st,  Crawford  appointed  manager  and  treasurer  under  trustees.  December  2d,  Gallini  advertised  that  he  was  sole  proprietor  and 
director.  December  3d,  advertised  that  Gallini  was  only  mortgagee  for  4170/. — Opened  again  2d  December.  In  February  1784,  trustees 
advertised  that  Crawford  was  appointed  manager  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  No  opera  after  Easter,  except  a  few  benefits. — 1783. 
September  17th,  receiver  appointed  by  Court  of  Chancery.  November  27th,  Gallini’s  demand  settled  by  Court  of  Chancery,  and  paid  off  bv 
trustees.  December  18th,  opened  for  the  season.  August  16th,  advertisement  from  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office,  that  the  opera  having  been  im¬ 
properly  conducted,  refuses  to  put  it  into  other  hands,  and  intends  to  have  it  under  his  direction. — Operas  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  the  profits 
to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  opera  concerns.  August  17th,  all  disputes  settled  ;  Gallini  again  manager. — September  23d,  no  license  to  be  granted 
by  the  Chamberlain  until  he  was  satisfied  the  performers,  &c.  would  be  paid.  — 1786.  Opened  23d  January ;  Gallini  manager.  The  following  season 
opened  23d  December. — 1787.  Opened  8th  December,  under  the  same  manager,  forseason  of  1787-8. — Opened  9th  January ;  Gallini  manager,  and 
Mr.  I  aylor  proprietor.  The  theatre  burnt  17th  J une,  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  evening.  The  standing  rent  was  1270/  An  advertisement  from 
Gallini  offered  300/.  reward  to  discover  supposed  person  who  set  fire  to  the  Opera  House.  Another  stated  accident  not  from  fireworks,  as  re¬ 
ported.  4  he  damages  computed  at  70,000/.  Vanbrugh’s  relatives  received  800/.  a  year.  His  late  Majesty  interfered  to  prevent  the  Opera  House 
from  being  rebuilt  on  another  spot  of  ground,  as  intended. — On  June  27  th,  operas  commenced  for  a  few  nights  at  Co  vent  Garden,  at  opera  prices. 

Operas  commenced  at  the  Little  Theatre,  Haymarket,  9th  January  1790.  Particular  newspapers  at  this  period  contained  most  plausible 
statements  and  minute  description  of  an  intended  Opera  House,  as  to  be  erected  by  R.  B.  O’Reilly,  who  had  obtained  an  interest,  it  was  considered, 
by  purchase  of  the  claim  of  the  family  of  Vanbrugh,  by  Leicester  Fields,  about  the  old  site  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  palace,  afterwards  the  re¬ 
pository  of  Sir  Ashton  Lever’s  museum.  April  9th,  O’Reilly  advertised  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  opera  in  Leicester  Square,  and  no 
other  patent,  in  existence.  Operas  closed  at  the  Haymarket  12th  J  une  ;  recommenced  at  Covent  Garden  loth  J  une,  and  continued  till  1 7th  July. 

July  lOth,  O  Reilly  obtained  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  license;  and  on  4th  October  he  advertised  to  open  the  Pantheon  as  an  Opera  House  earlv 
after  Christmas.  In  the  meantime,  by  the  exertion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  on  3d  April  1790,  foundation-stone  of  the  new  theatre  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  *  March  16th,  1791,  rehearsal  for  the  subscribers  announced  ;  previous  to  this  several  pro  and  con  statements  from  Tavlor  and 
< )  Reilly  published  in  daily  papers. — The  Pantheon  opened  in  February  with  operas,  and  was  called  the  King’s  Theatre.  Taylor  was  announced 
as  proprietor  of  Opera  House,  and  Novosielski  the  architect.  A  license  could  not  be  obtained  to  open  the  new  house  ;  and  on  application  to 
*he  Lord  Chamberlain,  whether  it  could  not  be  opened  on  Harris’s  dormant  patent,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  briefly  remarked,  it  was  not  in  his 
province  to  answer  that  question.  After  several  rehearsals,  Taylor  advertised,  that  all  applications  for  a  license  having  been  refused  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  he  having  granted  another,  the  opera  could  not  open;  the  theatre  cost  60,600/  and  that  only  8000/.  was  insured;  and  the  house 
had  been  established  eighty-seven  years,  on  ground  leased  by  the  Crown.  —  March  26th,  the  Opera  House  opened  with  music  and  dancing, 
and  continued  such  diversions  on  the  regular  opera  nights  till  July  19th. — The  Drurv  Laneeompany  opened  this  theatre  September 22,  and  closed 
16th  June  1792.  Operas  at  the  Pantheon  until  it  was  burnt  down  14th  January  1792;  and  company  removed  to  the  Little  Theatre,  Haymarket. 
1793.  September  15th,  Drury  Lane  company  commenced  a  second  season  here  until  25th  January;  when,  on  the  26th,  operas  commenced 


under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kelly  and  Signor  Storacc.  Performed  two  nights  a  week,  on  which  nights  the  Drury  Lane  company  opened  the 
Little  1  heatre.  1794.  Commenced  4th  January  ;  Kelly  and  Storace  managers.— Opened  again  6th  December.  In  Lent,  following  oratorios 


>r,  became  (on  obtaining  the  license  in  1792)  responsible  for  O’Reilfy’s  debts  of  3  V  00/.  incurred  at  the  Pantheon.  Had  agreed  with  the 
r  1  rnn^an i  an<^  .V0.Ven*;  Garden  proprietors  for  1 1,560/.  they  should  not  act  Italian  operas ;  and  to  purchase  Killigrew’s  dormant  patent 
fir  500uZ.  N.  B.^  his^was  never  fulfilled,  as  Drury  Lane  company  have  Killigrew’s  patent,  which  they  purchased  when  they  rebuilt  the  pre- 


manager.  Mis.  Billington  engaged  this  season,  and  her  brother  Weiehsell  leader  of  the  band.  Kellv  returned  from  Italy  with  chorusses, 
Jewell  director.— 1804.  Season  commenced  14th  January.  The  acting  manager  Mr.  Kelly,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Jewell.  By  an  indenture, 
dated  7th  September,  Taylor  conveyed  to  Goold,  in  consideration  of  4165/.  seven  sixteenths  of  the  whole  property  ;  and  bv  another  indenture, 
dated  the  following  day  and  having  a  mortgage  proviso  for  redemption,  Taylor  assigned  to  Goold  nine  sixteenths  for  5706/.  which  included  the 
above  4165/.  Ib05.  Opened  24th  November;  Degville  ballet-master.,  In  June  a  riot,  inconsequence  of  part  of  the  ballet  being  omitted  from 

tie  lateness  of  the  hour,  being  Saturday  evening  Theriot  continued  till  half  past  two  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  damage  alleged  to 
amount  t(>5'<0  .  The  military  were  called  in.  From  that  period  the  curtain  dropped  on  a  Saturday  night  at  twelve  o’clock,  by  order  of  the 
Bishop  of  London-Opened  December  7th.  Billington,  Storace,  Braham,  &c.  engaged.  Leader  of  the  band,  Weiehsell;  stage  manager, 
Kelly  ;  treasurer,  Jewell.  1866.  Opened  13th  December.  Jewell,  treasurer;  Kelly,  stage-manager,  who  officially  stated  that  Madame  CataTani 
and  her  husband  were  not  objects  of  suspicion  to  Government.— 1867.  January  17th,  Mr.  Francis  Goold, Ahe"  principal  proprietor  and  mort- 
gagee  died,  having  married  a  few  days  before  Kelly’s  neice. — The  subscription  this  season  stated  to  be  23,00.1/.  and  the  receipt  at  the  doors 
J /,60d/.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Goold  the  management  resumed  by  Mr.  Taylor.§-1808.  Opened  2d  January  ;  J.  H.  Degville,  stage-mana-er. 
r' 16 1 "1,eatre  newv  decorated.  —  March  8th,  Mr.  Waters  advertised,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  contracted  by  Taylor,  as  Mr. 

oold  s  executor.  1809-12.  1  hese  seasons  were  well  con  ducted,  principally  under  the  influence  or  guidance  of  Mr.  Waters. — 1812.  January  20th, 
the  sheriffs  sold  part  of  Taylor’s  property  to  raise  1460/.-1813.  December  11th,  the  Lord  Chancellor  ordered  the  whole  of  Goold’s  property 
to  be  sold,  and  that  laylor  should  not  interfere  in  the  management.— 1814.  December  29th.  Mr.  Waters,  as  proprietor,  advertised  the  opera 
would  not  open  until  a  manager  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. -March  12th,  Mr.  Waters,  advertised  he  was  legally  appointed  sole 
manager  and  house  would  open  as  soon  as  possible.  Opened  April  16th.  March  8th,  Goold’s  share  in  the  Opera  House  put  up  for  sale, 
and  Mr.  W  aters  the  highest  bidder  for  the  seven  sixteenths  at  35,000/.  he  still  having  a  mortgage  lien  on  it  of  22,600/.— 1815.  January  10th, 
opened  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  Waters,  and  the  same  following  season.— 1816.  September  17th.  In  consequence  of  a  further 
decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  former  sale  was  rescinded,  and  the  whole  property  purchased  this  day  by  Mr.  Waters  for  70,150/.  who  con- 
tmue  t  le  management  to  the  end  of  the  season  1820-21.  — 1821.  Mr.  John  Ebers,  of  New  Bond  Street,  bookseller,  commenced  the  winter 
sea-mri  tenant  of  the  Opera  House,  and  the  performances  continue  to  be  conducted  under  his  entire  management.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Waters  lias  lately  disposed  the  whole  of  his  interest  in  the  theatre  on  very  advantageous  terms. 

1  here  lemains  only  to  add,  that  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  appropriated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience,  consists  of  four  principal 
tiers  o  inxes,  a  very  large  area  or  jut,  and  gallery.  In  each  of  the  tiers  of  boxes  are  forty-three  boxes,  making  altogether  one  hundred  and 
se\  enly-tvio  boxes.  Of  that  number,  there  are  in  the  pit  tier  eighteen;  on  the  ground  tier  seventeen;  on  the  one  pair  fourteen;  and  on  the 
two  pair  nineteen  boxes;  ranking  m  the  whole  sixty-eight  boxes;  all  private  and  distinct  property  till  the  year  1825.|| 

c  a  ^!?  naif''1'  ^  8tnne |  was  .inscribed  .  The  King  s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  first  built  in  the  year,  A.  D.  1703  ”  On  the  other  side:  “  But  unfortunately  destroyed  by 
’  \\  .  .n  a|l_°  ,  ur  8I*  (  <>U*f>it  Just-ilia.*  And  upon  the  top:  “This  is  the  first  stone  of* the  n<nv  Opera  House.  Laid  on  the  3d  of  April,  A.  D.  1790.  By  the 

/  7  *  •/  1  ^  ?  ln  *°  )a7r’  0  ,H*.k  ha  rash  ire.  Aucior  pretiosa  facit  A  singular  pamphlet,  published  in  1818,  as  a  Review  of  this  Theatre ,  from  the  Period 

(  ewri  )e.(  >y  ip  e>pi  iscr,  ias  ie  ol  owing  motto,  allusive  to  this  period:  •*  When  I  stood  upon  the  reeking  ruins,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone,  I  had  nothing  in  ray 
p<  <  <  s  u  ot  i  tn\  ia»r  am  ^  would  have  gi\en  the  world  for  one  guinea.”  It  was  adverti  ed  in  July,  as  reduced  “  to  a  certainty  its  being  completely  fit  for  public 

r,J  r.  "  a  l0I\a  m  11  j.s . Ii(  x|  ^  09-.  Aug.  Leases  transferred  to  Mr.  Taylor.  — 1777.  Leases  granted  for  ‘21  and  2(1  years.  f  The  N.  W.  view  is  given  in  this 

work  after  a  drawing  by  \\  iclielo.  J 

In  u/.’lnrt  l,Pr:"d  a[t,,r  M  r-  Ooold’s  death,  his  executor,  Mr.  Waters,  was  forced  to  file  a  Bill  in  Chancery  against  Mr.  Taylor.  The  suit  has  lasted  half  as  long  again  as 
the  siege  of  I  toy;  and  what  second  Homer  will  find  legal  numbers  to  tell  its  history? 

II  I  lie  names  of  modern  perlor  ners  and  modern  performances  have  been  intentionally  omitted,  as  the  above  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Opera  House  already  exceeds  tht 
Vr,"\  "  I,n,Por,lor'  °  .etter-press,  as  usual  v  allotted  to  our  articles.  lull  ed,  we  the  more  readilv  submi-  *c  be  thus  brief  as  recent  events  being  well  remembered,  whet 
Jilated  upon,  sometimes  become  as  wearisome  as  a  tale  twice  told. 
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C&eatre  in  footman’s  jicltis.* 


S'  tri'itr  r  rr and  ^  °f «■•  *■*  - 

the  erection  of  a  large  Theatre  in  mlarket  bv  Sr  ^b„  V  n  \  7  “f  "**"  °f  GeorSe  the  F«i  *nd 

another  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  for  the  like  'then!  ■  l  L"  rt'^l'  ’  Ir"  "ct(  a  Person  named  Odellf  to  found 

began  to  ac,  plays :  in  this  pttt  Lt^^d  LmlS  ^  T  “T* 

-‘“e-z  BBEiBBS 

cipal  performers!  who'hS t  ^  ^  ^ 

accordingly  diehard, §  with  the  congratltil  oWds  Ihtt  ^ 

direction  of  Shepherd,  the  architect  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  Mr  GiffL  e*£emiVe  ,manner'  under  th<> 

success;  and  on  the  19th  of  October  1741  thf*  rmW  '  .',  ^ard  carried  on  his  theatrical  career  with  great 

Garrick  on  this  stage,  in  th^^^  ZZd  1  Th'  fT?  *  ^  &St 

style,  that  his  performances  the  whole  season  after  drew  on  A’  e  a  •,. lr  ’  W  UC1  be  sustamed  in  such  a  masterly 

the  whole  space  from  Temple  Bar  to  Whitechapel  Such  aU, ‘eDCe  0  n0  ']iy  and  "el;try.  the  carriages  of  whom  filled 

the  meridian  of  Goodman^elds ;  “thSepartut  of  th^Brit ^ h°R  “  •‘’T*  ™  f*  b"S  to  "H™ 

and  attraction  of  the  Theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  ■E°SC1US’  °r"  6  WeSte“  ^  ““  “ter“‘ 

ries  or  Minoresses,  N™7  ‘V”’  W?."1  St  CIare’  “l,e'J  ,be  Mi"»- 

in  gardens,  and  for  grazing  horses.  One  Trolop  and  afterwards  Goodman  w  +i,  t  °W’  W  ,eQ  be  wrote  his  Survey  in  1598,  was  let  out 
father’s  purchase,  let  the  grounds  in  parcels  and'  lived  lilre  +1  ’ .  ere  be  ^armers  there.  But  Goodman’s  son  being  heir  by  his 

t  It  was  in  thi  year  1728,  that  S  took  a  th  owsS  XtTliS  &  ^  bT*  “  S*'  ***&>  Aldgate. 

strolling  players  of  both  sexes,  first  opened  it  as  a  Theatre.  ?  y  Goodman  s  Fields>  and  collecting  together  a  number  of 


+  the  Playhouse  Dispute  at  Westminster. 

Players  and  patentees  at  law  are  hot, 

To  know  who  are  the  beggars,  who  are  not. 

Ye  mighty  kings  and  chieftains  of  the  stage, 

On  this  great  point  suspend  awhile  your  rage  : 
But  one  year  more  at  Westminster  contend, 

And  ’faith  ye’ll  all  be  beggars  at  the  end. 


— *  *  BridewsU  by  Sic  Thoms,  CWg„, 
be  discharged  out  of  Bridewell  upon  his  own  recognizance.  P  UFt  °f  Kln°s  Bench>  where  it  was  agreed  he  should 

.  We  have  been  well  informed  Mr.  Cibber  was  mistaken  in  his  observation  r 

circumstance  of  being  a  housekeeper  serving  as  a  protection  from  the  Vagrant  Act  a  learna^  n°Urt  at  ^  tnal! that’  so  far  from  the 
the  greatest  subject  in  England  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  vagrancy  •  and  that  t),  1  counseJ  °r  asserted.  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 

forming  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre  was  committing  that  act.  °  *  ’  ^  ^  °n  7  P°mt  t0  be  dlsputed  was>  whether  Harper  s  per- 
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Arena  or  the  mojzilti ■ 


■:  SQUARE;  BUILT  BY  JOHY  PALMER, ESQ.  formerly  of 
lane.  •  ■ 


}  1 ' 0ntlon- 1  "MisMlbrllW  by  Robert  Wilkins  on  .  SSCorvhiil . 
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Cfje  Eopaltp  Cfjeatrt,  aedlclosc  g-qtum. 

*.^?  «““sV 

s6lSiD;^?oS^^ 

for  that  purpose,  an  inscription,  which  was  publicly  read  by  John  Morgan,  Esq’  RecordeTof  Maidstone^ of'^r^th1 

“ 1!™f  18  frCuf0  C7ll  “Tte  ^3eT!Ption  this  scroll  is  intended  ^“0  S&iK 
on  Monday,  the  26th  day  of  December,  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1785  and  in  thn  9  mi,  VM  V  ,  <•  ,P  m,<jrmation  ’  ;;iafc> 

Gracious  Sovereign  George  the  Third,  the  first  stone  of  a  buSg  intenld  for a  place  of ! SlifenteriSe°„t  °m' *  °1 

by  John  Palmer,  Comedian,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  party  of  friends  to  the  undertaking  -  John  Wilmot^F  * 

fortress  InSllf  T1^'  Vf  ground  selected  for  the  purpose,  being  situated  within  the  liberty  of  His  Majesty’s 

Ind TnhibUflPn+f  nf°ft?e  77  7  L  7  lfc  }as  hetn  ^solved,  that,  in  honour  of  the  magistrates,  till  military  officers 
d  inhabitants  of  the  said  fortress  and  palace,  the  edifice,  when  erected,  shall  be  called  The  Royalty  Theatre’ 

sanctioned  by  authority  and  liberally  patronized  by  subscription.”  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  appointed  manager  ■  and  amon* 
the  performers  engaged,  were  Messrs.  Quick,  Ryder,  Johnstone;  Mrs.  Martyr,  Mrs.  Wells,  &c.  The  Opening  ofrfhf 
Theatre  was  announced  for  June  20,  1787;  but,  previous  to  this,  a  cautionary  advertisement  appeared^  the  nubUc 
prints,  signed  by  Messrs  Harris,  Linley,  and  Colman,  managers  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  showing  th<f  statute  which  exacts' 
that  persons,  acting  contrary  to  the  provisions  in  that  act,  shall  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  and  announcffif  a 
determination  to  prosecute  all  who  should  offend  against  the  law.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  all  the  chief  actors 
and  actresses  seceded  from  the  company  Fnding  they  could  not  act  legally  for  hire,  a  subterfuge  was  resorted  to  and 
the  Theatre  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  London  Hospital,  with  the  comedy  of  “As  You  Like  It,”  and  the  farce  of 
Miss  in  her  leens  •  the  characters  were  not  expressed  in  the  bills  of  the  day,  but  were  as  follow  : 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Jacques  . 

Orlando  . 

Oliver  .  .  .  , 

Touchstone  .  .  .  . 

Duke  Senior  . 

Duke  Frederick 
Amiens  . 

Sylvius  . 

Rosalind  .  .  .  , 

Celia  .  .  .  . 

Audrey  . 

Phoebe  . 


Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Shat.field. 
Mr.  Kipling. 

Mr.  L’Estrange. 
Mr.  Hudson. 

Mr.  W.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Marriot. 
Mrs.  Belfille. 
Mrs.  Fox. 

Miss  Hale. 

Miss  Burnet. 


MISS  IN  HER  TEENS. 


Fribble 

Puff 

Jasper 

Captain  Lovett 
Captain  Flash 
Miss  Biddy 


Mr.  W.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Follet,  sen. 
Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Westcoat. 
Mr.  Palmer. 
Mrs.  Gibbs. 


The  house  was  exceedingly  full,  but  far  from  brilliant,  as  no  ladies  of  distinction  ventured  in,  the  contest  for  places 
being  so  violent.  The  curtain  rose  at  seven  o’clock,  and  a  few  voices  calling  for  Mr.  Palmer’s  patent,  occasioned  some 
disturbance,  which  was  soon  quelled,  and  the  performance  commenced  with  a  prologue,  written  on  the  occasion,  by 
Arthur  Murphy,  Esq.,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  play  and  farce  being  concluded,  Mr.  Palmer,  having,  previously 
requested  the  audience  would  stay,  came  forward,  and  read  an  address,  in  which  it  was  stated,  “  That  the  Theatre  was 
built  under  a  letter  of  approbation  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Tower ;  and,  being  situated  in  a  palace  and 
fortress,  in  a  district  immediately  within  his  jurisdiction,  his  consent,  added  to  a  licence  obtained  from  the  magistrates, 
authorizing  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  was  deemed  legal  authority;”  that,  under  that  impression,  he  had  embarked 
his  all  in  this  Theatre,  and  in  the  event  of  it,  everything  dear  to  his  family  was  involved ;  but  when  he  considered  the 
case  of  other  performers,  who  had  been  also  threatened  with  prosecutions,  he  felt,  whatever  risk  he  ran  himself,  it  was 
too  much  for  them  to  venture  on.  He  begged  pardon  of  the  audience  for  trespassing  on  their  patience,  but  that,  circum¬ 
stanced  as  things  were,  and  a  combination  being  formed  to  oppress  and  ruin  him,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  out 
another  play.  Mr.  Palmer  proceeded.  “Under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  empowers  the  magistrate  to  allow  certain 
performances,  I  obtained  a  licence ;  and  to  whatever  purpose  of  innocent  amusement  this  Theatre  may  be  converted, 
your  future  patronage  will  abundantly  compensate  for  every  difficulty  I  have  had  to  encounter.  Tumblers  and  dancing 
dogs  might  appear  before  you  unmolested ;  but  the  other  performers  and  myself  standing  forward  to  exhibit  a  moral 
play,  is  deemed  a  crime.  The  purpose,  however,  for  which  we  have  this  night  exerted  ourselves,  may  serve  to  show 
that  a  Theatre  near  Wellclose  Square,  may  be  as  useful  as  in  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  or  the  Haj’market.  All  that 
remains  at  present  is  to  return  you  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  indulgence  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  this 
night ;  I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject — my  heart  is  too  full — I  have  not  words  to  express  my  feelings.  I  shall  be 
ever  devoted  to  your  service.  Until  it  is  announced  that  this  house  shall  be  again  opened  with  a  species  of  entertain¬ 
ment  not  subjecting  me  to  danger,  I  humbly  take  my  leave.”  The  issue  of  this  contest  appeared  soon  after  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  in  which  Mr.  Palmer  declared  his  intention  of  opening  his  Theatre  on  Monday,  July  the  3rd,  “with  a  species  of 
entertainment,  which  the  too  rigid  censors  of  his  conduct  could  not  impede.”  The  Theatre  accordingly  opened  with 
burlettas,  pantomimes,  &c. ;  and  so  attached  was  Mr.  Palmer  to  the  undertaking,  that  he,  and  Mr.  Bannister,  sen.,  whose 
friendship  made  him  forget  his  interest,  absolutely  refused  to  return  in  the  winter  to  their  former  situations.  Some 
interest  was  made  to  get  a  patent  now,  but  superior  interest  baffled  the  design ;  and  when  the  Theatre  lost  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  novelty,  it  dwindled  into  nothing,  Mr.  Palmer  laid  down  his  office  of  manager,  and  returned  to  Old  Drury,  where 
he  was  warmly  congratulated  by  his  admiring  friends  and  the  public  in  general.  The  Royalty  Theatre  was  shut  up 
for  some  years,  but  lately  has  been  occupied  in  various  theatrical  speculations,  and  is  now  in  use  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  “The  East  London  Theatre.” 

The  following  are  the  pieces  brought  out  at  the  Royalty,  during  the  management  of  Mr.  Palmer : 


July  3  1787  \  ®ie  Day,  a  burletta. 

'  ’  (  Hobson’s  Choice  ;  or,  Thespis  in  Distress ;  a  pantomime, 

with  an  introductory  burletta. 

Aug.  11,  —  Thomas  and  Susan  ;  a  burletta,  borrowed  from  the  Poor 
Soldier. 

Aug.  12,  —  Don  Juan;  or,  the  Libertine  destroyed  ;  a  pantomime. 
Sept.  5,  —  Hero  and  Leander  ;  a  burletta. 

Sept,  10,  —  Almirina;  a  mock  tragedy,  by  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq. 


Sept.  15,  1787.  True  Blue  ;  a  burletta. 

Nov.  13,  —  Harlequin  Mungo  ;  or,  a  Peep  into  the  Tower ;  a  pantomime. 
Dec.  3,  —  Apollo  turned  Stroller;  a  burletta. 

Jan.  1,1788.  The  Deserter  of  Naples  ;  a  pantomimical  exhibition. 

Jan.  16,  —  The  Constant  Maid  ;  a  ballet. 

These  entertainments  were  diversified  by  occasional  prologues,  recitations, 
lectures,  imitations,  &c. 


.maws 

of 

Gibbon’s  tennis  court, 

as  it  appeared  after  lieBre, 

17,  September,  1809. 

Used  ini66o,  as  the  first  Tlieatre  of  the, 

KINGS  COMPANYof  COMEDIANS, 
until  the  Erection  of  the  Theatre  Koval  Drury  I,  ane ; 
and  in  1695,  again,  opened  by 


Settle  orJFeet. 


^TTEJRTOlfS  COMPATW, 


with  the  Elay  of  "Zo  if  for  Zo  ve  „  ire- 
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C{ie  Ctimts  Court  Cljeatre,  IS  far  |3artj, 

LITTLE  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

merits  collected  a  comply' of™rfo°i^  tobbudd  &  Theat/e  for  dramat!c  entertain- 

S=^s~ 

Portugal  Street,  with  wh?ch Thkta*  hE C oCToSSd£ 4e  D"ke’s  T»-TX 

appropriated  from  1663  to  1690  does  not  appear-  but  in  St  vlr 22  u  H-°W.  thlS  T]ieatire»  or  Tennis  Court,  was 
on  the  24th  of  March  1690  Mr  Charlpo  tv  a  ’  .  ,,  ,  .  year  we  find  it  again  in  use  for  dramatic  amusements-  as 

lawyer,  who,  iu  c^eqiS  of  pS^S  ld  mo»  Theato  *  Christopher  *£%  “ 

season),  and  closed  in  June Mr  BetteZn SUCCess  tbe  remainder  of  the 

from  the  managers,  and  partly  with  a  vllw  ^o  repafr  ^  Drur*  ^  Parfc1^  ^  111  treatment 

fortune  (upwards  of  2000A),  which  he  had  suffered  i/the wir  ^  1™“  sPec.ulatl01b  the  loss  of  his  whole 

East  Indies.  ;  a  suttered  in  the  year  1692,  by  adventuring  it  m  a  commercial  scheme  to  the 

sunshine,  ETlS ~  by  D°  ^VT^’  “”d  after  ‘™  J-* 

peK< tuZ  of11 ££“."*■ ^hComt **“ 

called  FieLefs  Reuf  where  the ^LoiL*  It^T ^  %  *T  ^  dare  MarlJ,  was  the  spot  originally 
It  was  granted  April  8  34  Hen  VIII  to  Antbnnv  eniY  Y' ,an,(|  W®re  Jomed  by  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham. 
granted  to  ThonuS  York  h£ Secutors^ 5  ^  ^  ^  Charles  L> in  his  fifteenth  year, 

Clement’s  Inn  Fields,  in  that  pS  the ?  Z7  ^  ^  th^ht  proPer>  «P™  St 
leading  from  Gibbon’s  Boolino-  Aliev  at  the  ™ m;n  ,  f  T  .  ,  aid  °f  Clare,  to  be  built  on  each  side  of  the  causeway 

Drury  Lane.  When  Clare  Market  was  erected  Jnn  Fiejds’ to the  Rein  Deer  Yard.  that  leadeth  to 

Yard;  and  the  south-west  corner  Jthe Def  ,Yard  was’i?°m  Athe  Sp°rts  °f  the  butcher^  called 
James  Belbon,  a  brewer  who  about  fortv  t  S  S  ds'1  A  parfc  of  thls  Theatre  was  occupied  by 

which  there  was  a  pasll  i^o  BeS  Yard  ^  K  P  t  ^  Brewhou7e>  “  Vere  Street,  Clare  Market,  from 
we  are  informed  that  at  the  time  the  •  r  ?  -A’  &c-’ was  b^wed  on  or  under  the  stage  part  of  the  Theatre :  and 
which  had  an  oratory  standing  untff aboulthf ^  Cathollcs  demanded  privacy,  they  used  to  meet  in  this  house, 

Dr.  Oates  ^  ^  °f  ’ “»  H°“  Li“  “  sto“  ™  reserved. 

discovere^after’a  foe^wldch^hanpened  leofirTsoSt  “<>"; ,H  '»"«  ^  noticed,  were  accidentally 

inside  in  the  varim.«  tranof  naPPene.d  kept.  17,  1809,  and  which  left  nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  bare  walls.  The 

remind  us  of  its  former  ^  Und.erSone-  bad  been  stripped  many  years  before,  and  retained  but  little  to 

shop,  and L  ^  *  ““  ”  °f  *  «W 

Black  Jack  long  Celebrated  '  *2  a^eld^1100111'?  ^  Fields’  “  a  pubiio  house,  still  remaining,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
of  Shuter  the  comedi»n  wk  f  endezvous  for  players,  who  have  used  it  as  a  place  of  general  meeting  since  the  time 
mostly  met  the  friends  t\  whn^T611^/  ’  and  where  the  performers  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres, 
Quic/  Munden  Edwin  t  S  ^  P"°.mised  s ^  used  to  be  constantly  attended  by  Suett,  Sedgwick, 
but^ the  present’ reW  nV ™  ’  fir  !  ^  &nd  herl°fo^  by  Shuter,  Dunstall,  Weston,  and  other  celebrated  comedians; 

Coal  Hofe  Chon-house  %ZZ  .theatrical  J6180^  ia  the  O.  P.  and  P.  S.  Coffee-house,  Russel  Court,  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
business  as  wed  as  pleasure0  ^  Strand’  W16re  mosfc  countrP  managers  and  theatrical  candidates  daily  meet  on 

that  ^f etre6 YriXin  1  eTcmg- thn  rUlnS  0CCfSi0nrd  hy  tbe,  fire  in  Bear  Yard>  Little  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Sept.  17,  1809,  is 
patent  until  tbe^Thenf  T?S  ^10lF^1l(sed  brst  as  a  Theatre  by  the  King’s  Company  of  Comedians,  under  Killegrew’s 

occupied  bv  the  Duke  If  V  n*  Brur-7  F,an1e  ^as  built,  and  made  ready  for  their  reception :  but  not  at  any  period 
pied  by  the  Duke  of  York  s  Company,  under  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  as  often  erroneously  it  has  beep  thought. 

RobertTShhatPterfelinM^  h°P^1Um  BiAd’,  Mp-,Mo>un,  Mr.  Lacy,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Clun,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr. 

bv  this  list  Of  aUnJYffr  Shatterell  Mr.  Duke,  Mr,  Hancock,  Mr.  Kynaston,  Mr.  Wintersel,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Blagden.  It  appears 
Comnanv  andKvtf^nnf  ?rU7  Laa,e’  tllat  a11  th®  performers  who  had  acted  before  the  civil  wars,  were  selected  to  complete  the  King’s 
t  ThiM'lnf  p  t  . taken  fr.om  the  company  that  acted  under  Rhodes,  the  bookseller,  at  the  Cockpit,  Drury  Lane. 

Clement  Ln,,  Tt!”  1S  .mentl0l?ed  “ old  plays,  and  indeed  in  documents  of  superior  authority,  as  situated  near  Holywell  Street,  St. 
Duke’s  TWre  waiYr  tt-a  ¥ensed  gaming-house,  under  the  direction  of  Clement  Cotterell,  Esq.,  groom-porter  to  King  James  L  The 
kes  lheatre  was  m  this  place,  then  called  Little  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Bear  Yard ,  &c.,  but  totally  distinct  from  the  other. 
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IWTEKIOROf  THE  OLYMPIC'  TMMATME  KEARBSUSy LANE . 


11.  Cook  sculp. 


EXTERIOS  OF  THE  ABOVE  THEATER. 
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©Ijunptc  theatre, 

NEWCASTLE  STREET,  STRAND. 

In  the  summer  of  1805,  Mr.  Astley,  sen.,  the  original  projector  of  Horsemanship  amusements,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Amphitheatre,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  obtained  a  license  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  exhibit  similar  amusements 
in  the  City  of  Westminster,  during  the  period  his  Amphitheatre  of  Arts  (as  he  styled  it)  was  closed,  viz.,  from  Michael¬ 
mas  until  the  Passion  Week  following.  He  had  seen,  and  was  in  treaty  for  a  piece  of  seemingly  waste  ground,  part  of 
the  site  on  which  stood  the  well-known  tavern,  named  after  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  her 
royal  consort,  was  privately  married  to  the  Earl  of  Craven,  and  resided  here,  when  it  was  called  Craven  House ;  but 
afterwards  being  converted  to  a  tavern,  the  owner  adopted  the  sign  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia’s  Head,  in  commemoration 
of  her  residence  in  the  house.  The  ground  Mr.  Astley  speculated  on,  seemed  the  most  unfit  and  confined  lor  theatrical 
purposes,  being  everything  in  shape  but  a  square,  round,  or  oval ;  indeed,  it  was  composed  of  almost  every  possible 
angle.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage  Mr.  Astley  commenced  building,  and  was  his  own  designer  and  architect. 
On  the  18th  of  September,  1806,  it  was  opened,  under  the  title  of  the  Olympic  Pavilion.  The  auditory  part  repre¬ 
sented  a  large  tent,  showing  the  timbers,  roof  and  rafters,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  accommodation  consisted  of  one  round  tier 
of  boxes,  a  pit  underneath,  and  a  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  pit,  enclosed  with  iron  chains,  which  was  a  very  dungeon. 
There  was  a  ride  in  the  centre,  and  an  orchestra  ranging  with  the  boxes  upstairs :  the  stage  was  on  a  level  with  the 
ride,  and  part  of  it  was  taken  into  the  ride  whenever  the  latter  was  used  for  horsemanship ;  the  horses  came  through 
the  stage-door,  and  the  preparation  occupied  considerable  time.  The  Theatre  was  lighted  by  twelve  Grecian  (patent) 
lamps,  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  a  centre  lustre  of  twenty-four  patent  lamps. 

The  buildin0,  was  entirely  of  wood ;  the  roof  (with  &  small  dome  in  the  centre)  covered  with  sheets  of  tin,  canvassed 
over,  and  then  pftched  and  tarred.  The  expense  attending  this  temporary  building  was  as  much  as  would  have  erected 
a  substantial  Theatre;  and  Mr.  Astley  resorted  to  every  species  of  exhibition,  as  horses,  elephants,  dogs,  tumblers, 
iumpers,  and  flyers,  to  fill  his  house,  but  to  very  little  purpose.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  . 

In  1813  Mr.  Elliston  purchased  all  Astley ’s  right  for  30002.  (and  a  small  annuity  during  his  life),  subject  to  a 
around-rent  of  1302.  a  year  for  the  Theatre,  and  house  in  Craven  Buildings  connected  with  the  Theatre.  The  lease  is 
for  63  years,  with  the  option  of  purchase  from  the  ground  landlord  (Lord  Craven)  at  2000Z.  A  short  time  before 
Elliston’s  purchase,  Astley  had  considerably  altered  the  house,  removing  the  gallery  to  its  proper  situation  over  the 
boxes-  to  effect  which,  he  materially  raised  the  roof,  converted  the  ride  into  a  commodious  pit,  and  at  a  great  expense, 
and  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  made  the  HORSE-HIDE  on  the  stage.  Every  time  the  horsemanship  was  exhibited,  sixteen 
large  and  heavy  flaps  were  to  be  hoisted  up  by  tackle,  and  the  circular  ride  appeared  about  two  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  stage  ;  the  loss  of  time  this  preparation  occasioned,  made  him  soon  abandon  it  entirely.  ....  , ,  , 

Besides  the  internal  improvements,  a  colonnade  was  formed  on  two  sides  of  the  lheatre,  which  has  greatly  added 

to  the  convenience  of  the  public.  ,  _ 

In  1813  Astley  was,  from  money  expended  and  ill  success,  nearly  10,0002.  minus  by  this  concern,  when  Mr.  Elliston 
took  it  off  his  hands,  and  placed  the  amusements  on-  a  more  respectable  footing  than  ever  they  had  been  con  ucec 
under  his  predecessor.  It  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  under  the  title  of  the  Little  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
with  an  excellent  company,  and  the  Theatre  much  altered,  improved,  and  decorated.  In  three  weeks  the  Loid  Cham¬ 
berlain  obliged  Mr.  Elliston  to  close  his  exhibitions;  but  on  the  27th  December,  1813,  he  re-opened  as itbe sOlymp  c 
Theatre  and  during  that  and  the  subsequent  season,  the  House  was  more  numerously  and  respectably  attended  t 
had  ever  been  before ;  but  not  to  equal  the  expense  the  proprietor  had  put  himself  to  in  the  fittings  up,  decorations,  and 

alteration^  ^  ft|j  scason  18U>  Mr  Elllston>  in  his  usual  liberal  and  spirited  ™nner  expended  a  considerable 
sum  in  order  to  o-ive  the  public  a  very  superior  Theatre  and  entertainments,  to  any  hitheito  produced  m  what  aie 
styled  Minor  Theatres.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  rebuilt  and  elegantly  decorated;  six  nightly  private  boxes 
added,  a  commodious  pit  and  spacious  entrances  made;  superb  new  chandeliers  put  up,  a  handsome  coffee-room,  &c., 

&C"  For  the  stage  (which  was  all  new,  both  scenery  and  decorations)  was  engaged  an  exa flient  c^pany '  tc ‘art  the 
pieces,  and  Messrs.  Dibdin,  Oulton,  Barrymore,  Lawler,  and  Moncrief,  were  retained  as  authors;  Messrs.  Charles  Horn, 

G'  Moore  Carew,  written  by  Mr.  Moncr 

that  year  observed  here.  The  Theatre  was  well  attended;  but  one  season  cannot  repay  the  heavy  expense 

half-price  is  taken  at  half  past  eight,  and  the  house  trill  hold  1501. 
The  stage  is  very  large,  and  capable  of  exhibiting  any  stage  perfo^ance.  ,  Theatre  extending  its 

The  Theatre  was  to  have  cost  25,0002. 


••  . 
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was. 


The  history  of  Sadler’s  Wells  is  combined  with  the  following  circumstances  :  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coach-yard 

m.-clsSTS’fi 

In  consequence  the 
opened  what  was  then 
fe  not  positively  informed, 
Louse,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

of  time,  Sadler  took  the 
p’s  W ells,  which  indicates  that 

certain  that  Sadler  charged  a  price  for  seeing  the  performanceVSurratherT' “that  alf'Se  wh^lme  tTthe' hoK? 
refreshments  were  admitted  to  them  gratis.  Eosamon  succeeded  Sadler,  and  introduced  a  still  more  reo-ular  character 
S  °‘  a  ‘!f  et>  w.hich  the  person  who  polsessed  i  t  a 


that  it  was  also  a  tea-house,  something-  like  Bagnigge  Wells,  or  White  Conduit  H< 
Forcers  son  added  rope-dancing,  tumbling,  &c.  to  the  music  and  sino-ino- •  and  in  process 
premises,  made  it  a  more  regular  place  of  entertainment,  and  gave  iuhename  of  Sadler’s 
the  waters  of  the  well  were  then  given  gratis  to  those  who  frequented  the  amusements. 


pint  of  wine,  or  punchy  for  sixpence ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  sold  in  this 
perhaps  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  so  exhilarating  a  beverage  at  so  triflinc 


possessed 

way  an  immense  quantity  of  wine ;  and 
.  .  -  *u>  .i  ^  i-  ~  ra^e>  induced  numbers  to  freouent  the 

entertainments.  Eosamon  had  a  partner,  whose  name  at  this  instant  we  do  not  recollect,  who  left  his  sin  e  to  1  k 

widow,  upon  condition,  that  if  she  married  she  was  to  forfeit  her  interest  in  the  theatre  to  Eosamon  ;  she  incurred  t lie 
torleiture,  and  thus  Eosamon  became  sole  proprietor;  but  having  had  success  fora  season  or  two  lie  sold  part  of  t he 
concern  to  Mr.  Arnold,  a  goldsmith ;  and  some  time  after  sold  the  remainder  of  his  property  in  it  to  Ivin" 
the  celebrated  comedian,  and  Serjeant,  the  King’s  trumpeter;  it  was  then  first  made  a  regular  theatre  •  dances’ 
burlettas,  and  pantomimes,  were  introduced;  though  rope-dancing  and  tumbling  were  continued  Kino-  sold  out  to 
Wroughton,  the  actor;  and  the  then  firm,  being  Wroughton,  Arnold,  and  Serjeant,  applied  to  parliament  for  an  act 
to  secure  to  them  a  monopoly  of  pantomime;  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords 
it  is  s;ud,  through  the  interference  of  Lord  Thurlovv  1  ’ 


resigning, 


them  to  write  pieces,  invent  the  pantomimes,  &c.  and  to  manage  the  stage ;  and  the  Theatre  flourished  uuder 
managrement  till  about  the  year  1800,  when  it  declined  from  some  circumstance  or  other,  and  Mr.  Lonsdale 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  Dibdin,  jun.  ;  but  still  for  three  years  the  theatre  kept  in  a  declining  state,  which  induced 
the  proprietors  to  rebuild  the  audience  part,  and  dispose  of  their  property  in  it:  the  new  proprietors  were  the 
aforementioned  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  C.  Dibdin,  jun.  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  the  late  Mr.  Reeve,  the  composer;  Mr.  Andrews, 
the  scene-painter  ,  and  Messis.  Barfoot  and  If  arnold,  private  gentlemen.  The  aquatic  exhibitions  were  now  introduced, 
rope-dancing,  tumbling,  &c.  exploded,  and  every  pains  taken  to  bring  the  theatre  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  remilar 


with  the  widow  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Reeve.  This  theatre  has  been  a  lucrative  concern, 
though  the  season  of  1814  had  been  had  on  account  of  the  various  public  spectacles,  which  injured  all  places  of 
amusement;  hut  upon  the  decline  of  these,  the  usual  attraction  of  the  theatre  predominated.  One  feature  this  theatre 
has,  different  from  all  others  :  the  proprietors  are  extremely  anxious  to  construct  the  entertainments  so  that  the  most 
delicate  or  modest  may  have  no  occasion  to  blush ;  and  that  the  junior  branches  of  society  may  not  be  shocked,  or  the 
senior  disgusted,  with  the  infamous  behaviour  of  loose  women,  they  take  every  care  to  exclude  this  class  of  public 
nuisances  from  the  theatre,  and  by  care  and  resolution  they  have  so  far  succeeded,  that  such  characters  are  rarely  to  he 
seen  there ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  respectable  part  of  the  community  more  frequently  carry  their  children  to 
Sadler’s  Wells  than  to  any  other  place  of  amusement.  The  aim  of  the  proprietors  is  to  have  the  performances  more 
classical  and  rational  than  the  other  minor  theatres,  and  the  theatre  certainly  bears  a  much  more  imposing  character 
than  it  ever  before  did.  It  is  the  oldest  minor  theatre  in  London,  having  been  on  the  same  spot,  and  licensed,  above 
a  century ;  and  is  the  only  theatre  in  London,  one  excepted,  that  was  never  burnt  down. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  interior  of  this  theatre:  Across  from  wrall  to  wall,  50  feet  in  the  clear. 
Depth  of  the  stage,  from  the  orchestra  to  the  back  wall,  74  feet.  Across  from  box  to  box,  133  feet.  Height  of  the 
proscenium,  23  feet.  Orchestra,  33  feet  by  0.  From  the  orchestra  to  back  of  the  pit,  47  feet.  Reservoir  (for  the 
aquatic  spectacles),  in  length  90  feet,  breadth  30  feet.  Lower  tank,  90  feet  by  30;  upper  ditto,  15  feet  square  by  5 
feet.  Leather  hose,  4  inches  calibre,  that  can  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  theatre  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
water  is  always  on  the  main,  from  which  a  large  bore  is  laid  from  the  steam  engine,  which  fills  the  tank  in  twenty-six 
hours,  and  rises  a  perpendicular  height  37  feet,  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  view  which  we  have  given  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  from  an  original  painting  by  Mr.  Andrews,  exhibits  its 
beautiful  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Newr  River,  comprehending-,  in  perspective,  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hughes;  the 
'entrances  to  the  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  ;  and  in  the  distance,  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  Dibdin,  malinger. 

Underneath  is  a  vignette  prospect  of  the  old  Theatre,  before  the  present  structure  was  erected. 


4.1 
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Clje  ^antljctm  Cljcatre,  ©jrfoit  Street. 

This  most  elegant  and  superb  building,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  Greece  at  its  most  r,i  .  ,  ,  , 
and  magnificence,  was  built  after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  opened  ns  a  ,  LTof  „,d  r  ,P7'  7r 
concerts,  balls,  masquerades,  & c.  April  28th,  1772.  The  architect  was  Mr  Wyatt  who  tdned  puUlc  ent“lamment  for 
by  the  way  in  which  he  finished  his  undertaking.  7  ’  g  d  considerable  reputation 

The  proprietors  embraced  every  opportunity  to  engage  the  most  celebrated  nerformpr«  wi,  i  •  ,  .  . 

in  order  to  render  it  worthy  the  notice  of  the  numerous  votaries  of  fashion  and  pleasure  that  resorterft  Ti™6”  &  ’ 

and,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  continued  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Italian  Opera  and  Raneko-h  1  T  lr0nSf,  ’ 
occasions  took  the  lead  of  both.  P  nd  KanelaSh>  and  on  many 

In  the  year  1776  the  proprietors  ventured  to  engage  a  celebrated  female  Italian  singer,  named  Lorenza  Amiiari 
generally  denominated  the  Agujan,  at  the  enormous  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  night  for  sino-ina  J  ’ 
on  y!. and  yet  however  exorbitant  the  demand,  or  imprudent  the  compliance  with  it  may  seem  the  managers  have 
smee  involved  the  proprietors  in  disgrace  and  ruin,  by  going  a  more  economical  way  to  work  ;  indeed  in  subsequent 
undertakings,  they  have  more  frequently  had  money  to  pay  than  receive;  for,  notwithstanding  so  much  Cas  disburLd 

memtraWrCr  ^  ^  WaS  m°re  considerable  than  it  has  ever  been  since  that 

After  the  departure  of  Agujari,  for  the  second  and  last  time,  the  managers  of  the  Pantheon  engaged  the  Georffi  a 
young  singer,  afterwards  married  to  Banti,  the  dancer,  as  her  successor-a  measure  adopted  merely  on  speculation  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gondohere  at  Venice,  and  for  some  time  a  piazza  performer  in  that  city.  After  this  exercise  of 
her  natural  vocal  powers,  she  sung  her  way  to  Lyons,  where  she  performed  in  coffee-houses  for  such  small  donations  as 
are  usually  bestowed  on  itinerant  talents  in  such  places.  Hence,  by  the  power  of  song,  she  was  conveyed  and  Men 
v  our  me  to  Pans  where  her  voice  was  so  much  admired,  that,  after  very  little  teaching  by  some  of  her  countrymen 
whom  she  met  with  there  she  was  permitted  to  sing  at  the  Concert  Spirituel.  Here  the  applause  was  so  loud,  that  it 
soon  reached  Eng  and,  and  inclined  the  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon  to  engage  her  for  three  seasons,  upon  condition  that 
£100  a  year  should  be  deducted  out  of  her  salary,  for  the  payment  of  an  able  master  to  cultivate  her  voice.  Sacchini 
was  the  first  appointed  to  this  office,  but  soon  found  her  so  idle  and  obstinate,  that  he  quitted  her  as  an  incurable  patient 
bhe  was  next  assigned  to  Signor  Piozzi,  whose  patience  was  likewise  exhausted  before  she  became  a  perfect  singer* 
After  her  return  to  her  own  country,  where  the  air  is  more  favourable  to  good  singing  than  in  any  other,  she  improved, 
by  example,  perhaps,  more  than  precept ;  so  much,  that  she  was  frequently  employed  as  first  woman  in  the  operas  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy— -an  honour  to  which  she  was  well  entitled,  if  an  old  adage  of  that  country  is  true,  that 

“  there  are  a  hundred  requisites  necessary  to  make  a  good  singer,  of  which,  whoever  is  gifted  with  a  fine  voice  has 
ninety-nine.”  ‘ 

The  Pantheon  gradually  sunk  in  the  public  estimation,  and  was  only  occasionally  used  for  benefit  concerts  and 
masquerades ;  but,  being  admirably  calculated  for  showy  exhibitions,  it  was  let  out  to  various  speculators,  among  whom, 
were  Lunardi,  Walter  Clagget,  &c.  &c.  Lunardi  and  his  cat  drew  vast  numbers  of  visitors;  and  Clagget’s  musical 
apparatus  had  its  day  :  mathematical  and  electrical  experiments  were  likewise  tried,  but  never  continued  in  any  one  way 
beyond  a  season.  In  the  year  1788  it  was  fitted  up  and  established  as  an  Opera  House  or  Theatre,  in  which  character 
it  continued  till  the  year  1792,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  soon  after  this  accident  it  was  rebuilt  for  masquerades, 
concerts,  &c.  and  continued  so  until  the  year  1812,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Cundy  as  an  Opera  House,  upon  the 
model  or  design  of  the  theatre  at  Milan,  and  is  most  admirably  constructed  for  sight  and  sound.  It  contains  175  boxes, 
with  a  pit  60  feet  wide,  by  60  feet  deep — the  stage  is  90  feet  by  75 — the  interior  is  decorated  in  an  elegant  manner ;  the 
whole  forming  a  spacious  and  superb  theatre,  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  is  now  one  of  the  first  ornaments  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire. 

The  paintings  and  decorations  which  ornament  the  interior  are  admirably  executed ;  that  on  the  ceiling  represents 
the  tlrrone  of  Apollo,  as  the  god  of  harmony,  and  the  planet  who  rules  the  whole  creation.  The  artist  has  taken  his 
subject-  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  lib.  ii.  v.  30. 


“  The  God  sits  high  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  blazing  gems,  with  purple  garments  on  ; 

The  Hours  in  order  rang’d  on  either  hand, 

And  Days,  and  Months,  and  Years,  and  Ages  stand. 


Here  Spring  appears  with  flowering  chaplets  bound, 
Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  garlands  crown’d, 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear, 

And  hoary  winter  shivers  in  the  rear.” 


From  this,  the  description  of  the  painting  will  be  easily  ascertained.  The  centre  figure,  allegorical  of  the  sun;  the  in¬ 
fant  with  the  flambeau,  the  day ;  the  genius  bearing  the  sign  of  the  first  constellation,  Aries,  the  month ;  the  year  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  figure  bearing  the  serpent,  symbol  of  immortality.  The  lower  figures  allude  to  the  hours,  under  which 

*  “  Abel,  after  these  unsuccessful  trials,  took  her  in  hand,  and,  in  pure  love  for  her  voice  and  person,  gave  her  instruction  at  his  lodg¬ 
ings  in  the  country,  which  being  then  at  Fulham,  gave  occasion  to  one  of  her  countrymen,  who  had  long  tried  in  vain  to  find  Abel  in  town, 
to  say,  that  he  despaired  of  ever  meeting  with  him,  for  he  was  always  going  to  Foolish.” — Banti  died  at  Bologna,  18th  March  1806.  She 
caught  cold  upon  her  return  from  the  Carnival  at  Venice,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  she  died  in  a  few  days. 
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are  the  four  seasons.  In  the  circle  that  encloses  the  medallion,  are  represented,  in  chiaro-oscuro,  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac. 

“  O’er  all,  the  Heaven’s  refulgent  image  shines ;  |  On  either  gate  were  six  engraven  signs. — v.  22,  23. 

The  second  tier  of  boxes  from  the  ceiling  is  ornamented  at  intervals  with  cupids,  ruling  different  animals,  allegoric 
of  the  different  passions  and  inclinations  of  the  human  heart.  Thus  the  artist  has  appropriated  the  lions  to  a  noble  and 
generous  love — the  tigers  to  a  fierce — the  peacock  to  vain — the  swans  to  poetical— the,  sphynx  to  chimerical,  Ac.  These 
different  passions,  we  are  told,  are  produced  on  the  human  heart,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  therefore  the 
painter  has  thought  them  well  adapted  to  the  necessary  variety  of  the  ornaments. 

The  third  tier  represents,  at  intervals,  the  seven  planets,  or  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  which  seem  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  same  subject. 

The  fourth  tier  represents  the  power  of  Love  and  Music,  in  the  history  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  likewise  taken 
from  Ovid,  and  described  as  follows  : 


1st.  Eurydice  bit  by  the  viper,  the  cause  of  her  death: 

“  For  as  the  Bride  amid  the  Naiad  train, 

Ban  ioyful,  tripping  o’er  the  flowery  plain, 

A  venom’d  viper  bit  her  as  she  pass’d, 

'  Instant  she  fell,  and  sudden  breath’d  her  last.” 

2d.  Orpheus  crying,  and  Love  indicating  the  way  to  the 
infernal  regions : 

“  Inflam’d  by  love,  and  urg’d  by  deep  despair, 

He  leaves  the  realms  of  light  and  upper  air.” 

3d.  Orpheus  imploring  the  pass  from  Charon: 

“  Daring  to  tread  the  dark  Tenarian  road, 

And  tempt  the  shades  in  their  obscure  abode.” 

4th.  The  rest  of  Ixion  and  Sisyphus  from  their  torments 
and  labours  : 

“Ixion’s  wondrous  wheel  its  whirl  suspends, 

And  the  voracious  vulture,  charm’d,  attends. 

No  more  the  Belides  their  toil  bemoan, 

And  Sisyphus,  reclin’d  sits  list’ning  on  his  stone.” 

5th.  The  Furies  crying,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  music 
of  Orpheus : 

“  Then  first,  ’tis  said,  by  sacred  verse  subdu’d, 

The  F uries  felt  their  cheeks  with  tears  bedew’d ; 

Nor  could  the  rigid  King  or  Queen  of  Hell 
Th’  impulse  of  pity  in  their  hearts  repel  ” 


6th.  The  throne  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  and  Love  inter¬ 
ceding  grace  for  Orpheus  : 

“  If  fame  of  former  rapes  belief  may  find, 

You  both  by  Love,  and  Love  alone,  were  join’d.” 

7th.  Minos  returning  Eurydice  to  Orpheus,  with  the  ex¬ 
press  order  that  he  should  not  see  her  till  he  was 
totally  out  of  the  infernal  regions  : 

“  Thus  he  obtains  the  suit  so  much  desir’d, 

On  strict  observance  of  the  terms  requir’d  ; 

For  if,  before  he  reach  the  realms  of  air, 

He  backward  cast  his  eyes  to  view  the  fair, 

The  forfeit  grant,  that  instant,  void  is  made, 

And  she  for  ever  left  a  lifeless  shade.” 

8th.  Orpheus  returns,  eager  to  see  Eurydice  before  the 
•  time  fixed  by  Mino’s  order — she  vanishes — Love 
drops  his  flambeau,  and  Orpheus  appears  in  despair : 

“  They  well  nigh  now  had  pass’d  the  bounds  of  night, 

And  j  ust  approach’d  the  margin  of  the  light, 

When  he,  mistrusting  lest  her  steps  might  stray, 

And  gladsome  of  the  glimpse  of  dawning  day, 

His  longing  eyes,  impatient,  backward  cast, 

To  catch  a  lover’s  look,  but  look’d  his  last ; 

For,  instant  dying,  she  again  descends, 

While  he  to  empty  air  his  arms  extends.” 


We  have  been  particular  in  the  description  of  the  above  embellishments,  having  received  the  account  from  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  designs,  and  executed  the  paintings. 

The  Pantheon,  notwithstanding  its  central  situation,  has  never  yet  answered  the  expectations  of  the  various  persons 
who  have  from  time  to  time  speculated  to  bring  it  into  notice  and  repute  as  a  permanent  place  of  public  entertainment. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that,  while  the  patentees  of  the  already  licensed  theatres  in  the  metropolis  have  embarked  such  large 
capitals  in  theatrical  property,  can  have  the  least  influence  with  the  ruling  powers,  such' places  as  the  Pantheon,  the 
Royalty,  or  any  minor  concern,  will  ever  obtain  a  power  to  perform  the  regular  Drama  in  opposition  to  claims  of  such 
long  standing.  All  possible  means  were  attempted  in  1812  to  license  it  as  an  English  Opera  House;  but  Mr.  Arnold 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  licence  for  the  Lyceum  Theatre  for  that  purpose,  the  permission  was  refused,  and  the 
Pantheon  has  continued  dormant  ever  since.  In  its  original  state  it  was  admirably  calculated  for  public  exhibitions, 
masquerades,  and  musical  performances  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  the  proprietors  had  not  fitted  it  up  more  for 
the  latter  purpose  than  any  other,  as  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  public  at  present  leads  so  much  more  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  that  science  than  any  other  of  what  description  soever. 

On  the  commemoration  of  Handel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  year  17S4,  it  was  found,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  numbers  that  venerable  structure  would  contain,  it  was  inadequate  to  answer  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the 
lovers  of  music,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and,  although  there  were  three  days  of  performance  at  one 
guinea  per  ticket  each  person,  and  three  rehearsals  at  half  a  guinea  each,  it  was  found  necessary,  to  repeat  the  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  Pantheon,  which  on  that  occasion  was  crowded  to  excess,  the  receipt  being  1690 1.  10s.  The  profits  arising 
from  these  musical  performances  were  given  to  charitable  institutions,  particularly  to  the  funds  of  St.  George’s  Hospital’, 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  the  Fund  for  the  Support  of  decayed  Musicians,  their  Widows  and 
Children,  Ac.  Ac.  It  was  reported  the  finances  of  St.  George’s  Hospital  were  in  such  a  state,  that,  without  assistance, 
this  laudable  and  charitable  establishment  must  have  fallen  into  entire  decay. 

The  grand  room  of  this  building  originally  consisted  of  a  large  square,  the  four  corners  being  cut  off  by  angles; 
on  each  side  was  a  colonnade  of  six  Ionic  columns,  and  six  Corinthian  columns  above,  surmounted  by  a  very  large  dome, 
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with  a  skylight  in  the  centre ;  that  side  nearest  Oxford  Street,  through  which  the  company 'entered,  was  a  semi 


without  th 


icircle 


,  le  square. .  The  orchestra  occupied  the  opposite  side,  and  was  also  a  semicircle.  The  four  angles  were  occu- 
]>,ed  by  four  stoves  in  niches  in  the  lower  part,  and  statues  in  the  niches  above;  a  number  of  very  tine  statues  were 
also  placed  in  niches  in  the  semicircular  entrance,  particularly  of  His  Majesty,  the  Queen,  and  Britannia,  in  white  por¬ 
phyry.  The  whole  of  the  building  open  to  the  public  contained  a  suite  of  fourteen  rooms. 

1780,  Masquerades  advertised  at  two  guineas  admission. 

27th  May  1784,  The  first  commemoration  of  Handel  was  celebrated  here  and  at  the  Abbey  (Mara  was  then  exclu¬ 
sively  engaged  for  the  Pantheon).  Their  Majesties  for  the  first  time  were  present  at  this  place.  The  band  consisted  of 
2.00  performers,  and  1600  persons  were  present. 

Burney,  in  his  Account  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  says, 

“  This  most  elegant  building  far  surpasses,  in  beauty,  any  other  place  appropriated  to  public  amusements  through¬ 
out  Europe  :  it  is  infinitely  more  the  wonder  of  foreigners  than  natives ;  and  yet  these,  however  often  they  may  have 
seen  it,  still  regard  it  with  fresh  admiration ;  and  though  it  was  natural  to  think  it  impossible  that  any  thing  could  be 
added  to  the  splendour  of  the  structure,  the  original  architect,  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  happily  exercised  his  genius  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  reception  of  Their  Majesties,  and  effected  it. 

“  The  east  and  west  galleries,  and  the  passages  behind  the  colonnade,  as  well  as  the  gallery  over  the  orchestra,  were 
fitted  up  with  benches  for  company.  Over  the  entrance,  and  opposite  the  orchestra,  was  erected  a  gallery  on  six  Ionic 
pillars ;  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery  was  placed  Their  Majesties’  box,  lined  with  crimson  satin,  and  ornamented  with 
looking-glasses,  crimson  damask  curtains,  with  the  royal  supporters  in  gold,  &c.  &c.” 

1789,  31st  March,  A  grand  gala  was  given  by  the  subscribers  at  Martindale’s  on  His  Majesty’s  recovery:  1400  of 
the  first  nobility  and  gentry  were  present.  At  seven  in  the  morning  a  lady  called  for  “  God  save  the  King,”  which  was 
sung  and  encored  TWICE,  accompanied  by  the  band. 

1789,  June  17th,  The  Opera  House  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  O’Rcily,  the  Opera  House  proprietor,  immediately 
took  the  Pantheon  for  four  years,  at  3000 1.  per  annum ;  and  Wyatt  undertook  to  convert  it  into  a  theatre  for  5000 
guineas. 

1791,  17th  February,  The  new  theatre  opened  with  Armida,  and  Amphion  and  Thalia.  Pachierotti,  Mara,  &c. 
singers ;  Didelot,  &c.  dancers.  The  license  for  Italian  operas  in  the  Haymarket,  was  transferred  to  this  place  until  the 
King’s  Theatre  was  rebuilt. 

1792,  January  14th,  Half-past  one  in  the  morning,  discovered  on  fire.  A  new  room  was  built  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  for  the  scene  painters,  when  converted  into  a  Theatre.  In  this  room  the  fire  broke  out,  and  it  being  locked  up, 
the  watchmen  did  not  discover  it  for  some  time.  The  whole  of  the  Theatre,  scenery,  dresses,  &c.  was  consumed,  but 
scarcely  any  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were  even  damaged.  The  front  building,  which  is  almost  unconnected  with 
the  Theatre,  was  but  little  damaged.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  60,000/1. — only  15,000£.  was  insured 

1795,  The  interior  was  rebuilt,  and  opened  with  a  masquerade  in  April.  Ashley  intended  to  have  removed  his 
Oratorios  from  Covent  Garden  to  this  place ;  but  a  license  was  refused  him  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  building  now  assumed  a  totally  different  appearance;  it  was  not  now  a  Theatre,  but  a  fancy  sort  of  large 
room  for  music,  masquerades,  & c.  A  gallery  went  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  to  which  there  were  two  staircases  ; 
under  the  gallery  were  small  recesses  of  boxes,  similar  to  those  at  Ranelagh  for  supper  parties  of  about  a  dozen  ;  each 
box  being  inclosed  with  a  painted  curtain  till  the  supper  was  announced,  when  they  all  ascended.  Masquerades,  at  one 
guinea,  including  supper  and  wine,  and  at  half  a  guinea,  with  tea  and  coffee,  and  a  very  few  concerts,  were  occasionally 
given  here  till  1810. 

1810,  Messrs.  Gedge  and  Bonnor  put  forth  a  prospectus  of  a  “  National  Institution  for  improving  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  arts  connected  therewith ;  for  promoting  the  general  interests  of  its  commerce,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  established  in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  A.D.  1810,  at  the  Pantheon,  London.”  The  prospectus 
stated  that  they  had  taken  the  Pantheon  at  £1000  a-year.  The  grand  saloon  was  125  feet  long,  84  feet  wide,  and  54 
high,  with  eight  other  spacious  rooms,  some  fifty,  some  sixty  feet  in  length,  beside  convenient  rooms  for  counting-houses, 
with  extensive  vaults,  Ac. ;  the  floors  contained  23,640  square  feet.  An  exhibition  of  every  species  of  manufacture 
in  every  state,  and  every  machine  connected  therewith — an  office  for  mercantile  information  gentlemen  retired  from 
business,  who  would  undertake  arbitrations,  and  arrange  all  partnership  concerns— a  general  agency  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  all  parts  of  the  globe— commercial  chamber,  comprising  all  London  and  country  newspapers,  pens,  rnk, 
paper,  tea  and  coffee,  and  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  Boyal  Exchange  and  the  public  offices,  and  quick  con¬ 
veyance  of  important  news  to  any  distant  part-a  benevolent  fund  for  manufacturers,  artizans,  and  mechanics,  &c.  &c. : 
the  whole  to  be  carried  on  by  subscribers  to  the  several  classes.  This  was  acted  upon  in  a  small  degree  ;  many  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  received,  and  the  front  building  was  fitted  up,  and  the  rooms  opened  ;  the  grand  saloon  was  also  prepared  for 
the  exhibition,  but  suddenly  the  whole  scheme  was  dropped.  This  prospectus  held  forth  such  plans,  that,  instead  of  the 
Pantheon,  it  would  have  required  a  space  as  large  as  Salisbury  Plain  to  have  carried  it  into  execution.  The  thing  was 

impracticable^reviiie  ^  ^  removed  his  Pic  Nic  to  the  Argyle  Rooms,  took  the  Pantheon  of  Gedge  and  Bonnor : 
having  obtained  a  license  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  music,  upon  a  limited  scale,  at  the  Argyle  Rooms,  imagining 
he  could  transfer  it  to  Oxford  Street,  and  have  another  Opera  House,  he,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Gaudy,  a  wine 
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merchant,  caused  tno  interior  to  be  once  more  converted  into  a  most  superb  theatre,  containing  173  private  boxes.  They 
soon  found  -their  error,  and  therefore,  on  Feb.  27,  1812,  they  opened  the  “  Pantheon  Theatre"  at  Opera  prices,  with 
Italian  burlettas  and  ballets;  they  mustered  a  very  strong  company — Bertinotti  Radicati,  Cauvini,  Collini,  Sio-nor 
bischer,  Rovedino,  Morelli,  Bertini,  &c.  singers;  The  present  Miss  Stephens  was  a  subordinate  singer  here.  Leader, 

Spagnioletti  Scenery,  Marinari — Composer,  Trento— Ballet-master,  Rossi — the  ornaments  by  Signor  Aglio and  a 

suitable  ballet  establishment.  Notwithstanding  this  very  strong  company,  and  a  determination  and  exertion  of  a  number 
of  the  nobility  to  make  this  the  fashionable  rival  to  the  Opera  House,  it  failed  almost  immediate^,  and  closed  on  the 
IDth  of  March.  Another  night  was  announced  for  the  11th  of  May,  but  it  did  not  open.  Greville  shortly  after  very 
luckily  got  out  of  the  concern,  leaving  Cundy  the  ostensible  proprietor,  though  many  of  the  nobility  were  in  fact  pro¬ 
prietors,  having  advanced  money  for  their  boxes  ;  and  also  a  number  of  tradesmen,  who  had  accepted  boxes  instead  of 
payment  of  their  accounts.  Thus  were  nearly  50,000£.  which  the  Theatre  cost,  expended  foolishly;  but  it  happened  to 
be  of  other  people’s  money,  who  will  never  get  a  penny  back. 

181,1,  July  23,  another  attempt  was  made  to  open  it  as  an  English  Opei’a  House,  with  The  Cabinet  and  the  Deserter, 
and  on  t  he  4th  of  August,  an  information  was  laid  against  Cundy  and  the  performers,  by  Mr.  Raymond  of  the  English 
Opera  House,  and  Martindale  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office :  when  the  matter  was  heard  at  Marlborough  Street, 
Mash,  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  head  clerk,  avowed  the  information  was  laid  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
Cundy  was  convicted  in  nine  penalties  of  50 1.  each ;  and,  on  his  giving  notice  of  appeal  at  the  quarter  sessions,  was  in¬ 
humed  an  information  would  be  laid  for  every  performance.  Hill,  the  stage-manager  (who  lately  died  in  Jamaica),  and 
several  performers,  were  also  convicted  in  50 1.  penalties,  but  none  of  them  were  ever  exacted;  a  few  weeks  terminated  , 
their  season.  The  Theatre  was  considerably  too  large,  and  the  expenses  too  great  for  such  an  undertaking.  In  the 
following  December  (27th)  it  was  again  opened  for  ballets,  pantomimes,  &c.  upon  a  very  inferior  scale,  and  lasted  only 
three  weeks.  Italian  operas  were  then  advertised  to  commence  in  a  fortnight,  but  did  not.  The  prices  now  were— 
boxes,  5s. ;  pit,  3s. ;  gallery,  2s. ;  with  second  price  at  half-past  nine— boxes,  3s. ;  pit  2s. ;  gallery,  Is. 

1814,  Oct.  11,  was  sold  by  auction,  under  a  distress  lor  rent  (viz.  3000/!.  for  three  years  to  Midsummer  1814)  at 
Dalphin’s  Riding  School,  in  Swallow  Street,  everything  that  could  be  moved,  and  that  was  left  from  other  distresses 
previously  put  in  for  taxes;  consisting  of  the  scenery,  dresses,  properties,  chairs,  doors,  orchestra,  lamps,  partitions, 
timber,  &c.  Ac.  Every  door,  seat,  even  nails,  were  drawn,  and  the  whole  of  the  pit  taken  up,  floor  and  all;  they  fetched 
imdei  1000/.  and  the  sale  lasted  four  days  :  Cundy  had  for  some  time  been  out  of  the  Avay. 

^  1814,  1  ho  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  1st  of  April,  presented  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  petition  from  Nicholas  Wilcox 

Cundy,  foiy leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  act  the  regular  Drama  at  the  Pantheon,  stating  its  establishment  in  1791,  bein'* 
burnt  in  1/92,  his  purchase  of  Greville,  with  the  transfer  to  him,  and  refusal  to  license  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  •  leave 
was  given,  and  no  more  heard  of  it. 

181o,  Mr.  Elliston  was  in  treaty,  and  nearly  concluded  an  engagement  of  the  building,  which  was  most  fortunately 
foi  him  bioken  oft ;  tor  the  place  is  too  large  even  for  a  regular  opera  establishment. 
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This  Theatre  commenced  building  in  the  year  1802,  by  removing  eleven  old  ruinous  houses,  formerly  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  Earls  of  Bedford,  near  which  their  mansion  was  situated,  with  the  Convent  Garden  behind  it.  There  is  an 
ancient  well  on  the  premises,  as  fine  a  spring  as  any  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  several  silver  coins  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign  were  found  in  digging  the  foundation. 

The  estate  was  purchased,  the  land-tax  redeemed,  and  the  Theatre  .wholly  built  from  its  foundation  by  Mr.  John 
Scott,  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  out  of  his  own  private  fortune,  unaided  by  subscription  or  loan,  at  an  expense  of 
£25,000 ;  and  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  November,  1806,  under  an  annual  licence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  com¬ 
mence  and  end  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  entertainments  during  that  season  consisted  of  a  mechanical  and  optical  exhibition,  with  songs,  recitations, 
imitations,  and  various  interludes. 

In  1807,  Nov.  14,  the  House  opened  for  its  second  season,  with  an  address  to  Hope,  written  and  spoken  by  Miss 
Scott,  daughter  of  the  proprietor,  then  a  very  young  lady ;  but  who  possessed  an  uncommon  taste  and  genius  for 
dramatic  poetry,  music,  and  the  stage. 

Mr.  Giroux,  a  dancing-master  of  celebrity,  with  part  of  his  family,  and  about  thirty  of  his  pupils  and  apprentices, 
joined  this  concern,  and  several  ballets  were  produced  under  their  direction. 

This  season  Miss  Scott’s  dramatic  genius  produced  a  melo-drama,  called  Ulthona,  the  Sorceress,  in  which  she 
performed  herself;  the  music  was  composed  by  Mr.  Holst,  and  it  had  a  run  of  sixty  nights.  Her  second  production 
was  a  burletta,  The  Magistrate,  equally  prosperous. 

During  every  succeeding  season  the  concern  has  been  well  supported,  with  entire  new  and  successful  pieces,  and  a 
great  influx  of  audience;  the  dramatic  company  also  being  enlarged  the  stage  was  jfound  to  be  much  too  contracted 
for  the  business  of  the  Theatre. 

In  1814,  immediately  on  its  close  in  the  month  of  April,  the  whole  of  the  south  end  next  the  Strand,  was  taken 
down,  all  the  interior  removed,  and  26  feet  added  to  the  length  of  the  Theatre;  of  which  15  feet  were  given  to  the 
stage,  and  11  feet  to  the  audience  part ;  twelve  additional  boxes  were  added ;  the  front  house  next  the  Strand  was 
purchased,  and  a  new  and  handsome  entrance  made.  This  was  completed  in  about  seven  months,  at  an  expense  of 
£5000,  and  the  Theatre  re-opened  on  Monday,  December  the  26th,  in  the  same  year. 

The  structure  is  most  advantageously  situated,  either  for  a  winter  or  summer  Theatre,  being  in  the  best  part  of 
the  Strand,  nearly  opposite  the  Ad  el  phi. 

The  particulars  of  the  house  are  as  follow :  from  the  front  next  the  Strand  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  depth  183  feet, 
40  feet  wide,  and  55  feet  high  from  the  foundation.  Under  the  pit,  which  is  elevated  10  feet  above  the  foundation,  is  a 
convenient  range  of  six  dressing-rooms  ;  under  the  stage,  a  green  or  waiting  room,  and  another  for  the  band. 

The  pit  ranges  entirely  under  the  boxes,  and  is  rather  out  of  proportion  large;  it  holds  upwards  of  800  persons  : 
there  are  twenty-nine  boxes,  in  two  tiers,  which  wifi  contain,  in  sitting  and  standing  room,  460  persons. 

The  building  contains  but  one  gallery,  which  will  hold  560  persons.  So  that,  by  calculation,  the  house,  at  the 
present  prices  of  boxes  4s.,  pit  2s„  gallery  Is.,  on  a  very  full  night,  will  hold  about  £200. 

There  is  a  large  and  convenient  room  for  scene-painting,  40  feet  by  36,  and  five  cisterns  for  water  in  the  top, 

supplied  by  a  hydraulic  pump  from  the  well  in  the  bottom. 

The  foot-lights,  now  adopted  in  many  of  the  other  houses,  were  first  introduced  here.  The  advantage  is,  they  light 

the  stage  without  obstructing  the  sight  of  the  audience  from  the  pit. 
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In  the  summers  of  1814  and  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the  stage,  fifty  new  suits  of 
scenery  were  painted. 

The  whole  of  this  property,  now  in  the  possession  of  its  original  proprietor,  is  freehold,  and  unincumbered  by 
renters  or  annuitants. 

The  following  new  and  original  dramas  have  been  wholly  written  by  Miss  Scott,  none  of  which  havino-  been 
published,  of  course  remain  stock  pieces,  the  property  of  this  Theatre,  and  cannot  be  performed  elsewhere,  unless  by 
permission,  viz. : 

The  Successful  Cruise — Ulthona,  the  Sorceress — The  Magistrate — The  Red  Robber — The  Bashaw Disappoint¬ 
ments — Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn — The  Loiuland  Romp — II  Giorno  Felice — The  Ugly  Woman  of  Bagdad The 

Effigy — Asgard,  the  Demon  Hunter — The  Inscription — Rakishnah,  the  Outcast — The  Forest  Knight — Whackham  and 
Windham ;  or,  the  Wrangling  Lawyers — Eccentricities — The  Old  Oak  Chest. 

The  following  pieces  translated,  and  others;  the  whole  re-written  and  adapted  to  this  stao-e : 

Two  Misers  of  Smyrna— Love,  Honour,  and  Obey— The  Conjuror— Two  Savoyards— The  Gipsy  Girl— The 
Summer  House — Lottery  Ticket — Love  in  the  City — Stratagems ;  or,  the  Lost  Treasure. 

And  a  very  great  variety  of  serious  and  comic  pantomimes,  and  other  spectacles  and  interludes. 


I 
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Geo.  Jones  del. 
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^stlep’s  amplntljeatw, 

WESTMINSTER  ROAD. 

P 

A-  REYIOUS  to  the  erection  of  any  building  on  this  spot,  Philip  Astley,  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  having  hired 
the  ground  for  equestrian  performances,  in  the  year  1774,  put  up  a  few  deal  boards  in  front  of  the  road,  and  commenced 
his  exhibition  of  feats  of  horsemanship,  assisted  by  the  music  of  a  drum  and  two  fifes.  The  price  of  admission  to  the 
space  without  the  railing  of  the  ride  was  sixpence,  and  the  horsemanship  was  relieved  occasionally  by  tumbling  and 
other  agility  of  the  body,  the  first  clown  to  which  was  a  person  named  Porter,  who  continued  with  Mr.  Astley  several 
seasons.  The  novelty  of  the  entertainment  drew  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  and  the  road  on  that  side  the  way  was 
impassable  in  the  afternoon  (the  performances  being  in  the  daytime),  from  the  number  of  children  and  others  that 
attended  to  get  a  peep  at  the  exhibition  through  the  apertures  of  the  deal  partition.  The  success  of  his  first  season 
enabled  Mr.  Astley  to  inclose  more  conveniently  his  ride,  and  assisted  by  a  slight  covering  he  commenced  his  evening 
amusements,  consisting  of  the  Liliputian  World,  or  Chinese  Shadows,  transparent  fireworks,  horsemanship,  slack-rope 
vaulting,  tumbling,  Polanders’  tricks,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  mornings,  the  Amphitheatre  was  used  as  a  riding-school ;  and 
Mr.  Astley  met  with  great  encouragement  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  a  riding-master,  the  knowledge  of  which  art 
he  acquired  when  a  light-horseman  in  General  Elliot’s  regiment. 

Mr.  Astley,  jun.,  as  a  boy,  was  an  excellent  rider,  but  was  by  no  means  so  successful  on  the  stage,  where  he,  until 
within  these  few  years,  performed  in  pieces  of  serious  action.  Mrs.  Astley  from  her  infancy  was  a  very  successful  ex¬ 
hibitor  on  horseback,  and  was  for  many  seasons  the  heroine  of  the  serious  pantomimes. 

In  June,  1792,  Mr.  John  Horner,  head  carpenter,  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  used  in  preparing  some 
fireworks,  which  buried  him  in  the  ruins. 

August  17,  1794.  In  the  morning  the  Theatre  and  nineteen  adjoining  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  horses 
alone  were  saved. 

December,  1800.  John  Astley  married  Miss  Hannah  Waldo  Smith. 

September  2,  1803.  About  half- past  two  in  the  morning,  the  Theatre  with  nearly  forty  houses  was  consumed  by 
fire :  everything  was  lost  except  the  horses.  But  the  most  distressing  circumstance  was  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Woodham, 
Mrs.  Astley’s  mother.  She  was  seen  at  the  two  pair  of  stairs  window  of  the  dwelling-house  in  front,  and  a  ladder  was 
raised  to  extricate  her.  She  appeared  to  intimate  she  had  forgot  something ;  which,  it  is  conjectured,  was  the  receipts 
of  the  two  previous  nights’  performance  (left  in  her  care),  and  retreated  for  it,  and  almost  immediately  returned  to  the 
window ;  but  the  very  instant  she  appeared,  the  floor  fell  in,  and  she  was  lost.  This  lady  was  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
came  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Jan.  17,  1770,  a?  Rosetta,  in  Love  in  a  Village,  in  which  she  was  very  successful, 
and  continued  performing  at  that  theatre  two  seasons.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arne,  and  being  uncommonly  elegant 
in  dress  and  person,  was  generally  called  Buck  Spencer.  Miss  Spencer  afterwards  sung  at  Mary-le-bone  Gardens,  then 
went  to  Ireland,  and  was  a  great  favourite  there  many  years.  She  married  a  Mr.  Smith,  and  afterwards  a  Mr.  Wood- 
ham.  The  neighbouring  houses  destroyed  and  damaged,  being  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  lower  class,  who  lost  their 
all,  occasioned  great  distress  among  them.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  lamp-room,  occasioned  by  some  sparks  from 
the  fireworks  used  on  the  previous  night  falling  on  the  tow.  The  loss  in  the  Theatre  was  estimated  at  30,000Z.,  of  which 
only  5000 1.  was  insured. 

Mrs.  Astley,  sen.,  died  a  week  previous,  and  Mr.  Astley,  sen.,  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  France,  where  he  went  during 
the  very  short  peace  to  look  after  his  property,  he  having  a  theatre  in  Paris.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Astley 
was  permitted,  on  the  score  of  ill  health,  to  go  to  Piedmont,  from  which  place  he  contrived  to  escape  down  the  Maine, 
from  thence  towards  the  Rhine,  and  to  Husum,  where  he  first  heard  of  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  his  Theatre. 

The  present  Theatre  was  immediately  built ;  is  140  feet  long  and  65  wide  in  the  auditory  part,  and  130  feet 
wide  behind  the  curtain;  a  width  very  necessary  for  the  horse  spectacles  which  arc  here  exhibited  in  their  proper  place. 
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It  is  lighted  by  a  centre  chandelier  of  50  patent  lamps,  and  16  chandeliers  round  the  house.  The  new  Theatre  was 
announced  Astley’s  Royal  Amphitheatre  of  Arts,  under  the  patronage  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Duke  of  York  ;  the  words  of  Arts  have  been  lately  omitted. 

An  annual  prize  has  been  given,  for  nea,r  twenty  years,  of  a  wherry,  to  be  rowed  for  by  watermen,  in  honour  of  His 
Majesty’s  birthday.  This  fully  answers  the  purposes  intended  ;  it  shows  the  giver’s  loyalty,  and  brings  a  full  house  to 
witness  the  successful  candidate  receiving  his  prize,  which  is  given  him  in  the  Theatre,  when  “  God  save  the  King  ”  is 
sung  by  the  whole  company. 

In  1811,  the  season  commenced  at  the  usual  time  (Easter)  under  the  firm  of  Astley,  Davis,  and  Parker;  the  partner¬ 
ship  was  for  seven  seasons,  and  terminated  a  few  weeks  back  (1817).  During  this  period,  the  horse  spectacles  on  the 
stage  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  those  seasons,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  have  been  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  any  preceding  ones. 

Mr.  Astley,  sen.,  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  20,  1814,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  aged  73  years,  and  the  Theatre  became 
the  property  of  his  son.  Mr.  Astley  published  some  books  on  horsemanship,  and  Memoirs  of  his  own  life.  The  late 
Mrs.  Astley  appeared  on  horseback  on  the  Drury  Lane  stage  in  the  Jubilee,  1786. 

Within  these  two  years,  another  accident  happened  at  this  Theatre :  a  neighbour  (a  sadler)  was  killed  by  a  stag 
which  was  exhibited,  and  which  he  was  playing  with  one  morning  in  the  stables. 

The  progressive  improvement  in  the  performances  at  this  Theatre,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  of  an 
advertisement  of  the  exhibitions  here  in  the  year  1780,  shortly  after  its  first  establishment  as  an  enclosed  Theatre  for 
evening  entertainments :  “Astley’s  Amphitheatre  Riding  House,  Westminster  Bridge.  This  and  every  evening,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  pleasing  amusements,  with  many  new  additions  never  exhibited  in  London.  Doors  to  be  opened  at  half 
past  five,  to  begin  at  half  past  six  o’clock  precisely.  Admittance.  Box  2s.  Upper  Box  Is.  6s.  Pit  Is.  Side  Gallery  6d. 
Part  I.  will  consist  of  the  Liliputian  World,  or  Chinese  Shadows:  the  whole  being  adapted  to  the  place  of  exhibition. 
Scene  I.  A  curious  Opera  Dancer,  with  all  the  new  Attitudes  in  a  comic  Dance  called  the  Dutch  Woman.  Scene  II. 
The  Dock  Yard,  with  a  Representation  of  the  several  Artists  at  work  on  a  large  Ship,  to  conclude  with  a  Song  on 
Admiral  Rodney’s  Victory  over  the  Spaniards,  by  Mr.  Connel.  Scene  III.  The  Lion  Catchers.  Scene  IY.  The  Broken 
Bridge,  with  a  Song  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  Scene  Y.  The  Duck  Hunters.  Scene  VI.  The  Storm,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
above  exhibition  to  conclude  with  a  Hornpipe,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Between  the  acts  of  the  Chinese 
Shadows,  will  be  presented  an  exhibition  called  the  Theatre  of  Florence,  representing  several  frontispieces  of  beautiful 
fireworks,  which  have  been  displayed  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Part  III.  Horsemanship  on  a  single  Horse,  by  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Miller,  &c.  Part  IV.  Tumbling  and  other  agility  of  body,  by  Mr.  Nevit,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Dawson,  Mr.  Garmon.  Clown,  Mr.  Burt.  Part  Y.  Horsemanship  on  two  and  three  horses,  in  a  manner  truly  entertain¬ 
ing.  Part  YI.  Slack  Rope  Vaulting  on  full  swing  in  different  attitudes.  Part  VII.  Polanders’  Tricks  on  Chairs,  Ladders, 
&c.  Part  VIII.  The  Clown  on  Horseback,  with  several  parts  of  Horsemanship  burlesqued.  Part  IX.  The  Taylor  riding 
on  the  Dancer,  the  Hunter,  and  Road  Horse.  The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  amazing  performance  of  Men  piled  on 
Men,  or  the  Egyptian  Pyramids.” 

All  sorts  of  phenomena  have  been“exhibited  here ;  a  lady  with  hair  that  lay  several  feet  on  the  ground  walked  round 
the  ring  attended  with  candles  by  Mr.  Astley,  sen. ;  very  short  and  tall  men  and  women,  particularly  a  Dutch  dwarf, 
Wybrand  Lolkes,  from  Aelst,  in  West  Friesland;  grimaciers,  the  monstrous  craws,  Cherokees,  Indian  chiefs,  Catabaws, 
dancing  dogs,  and  the  wonderful  monkey,  General  Jacko. 

The  representation  of  the  Bastile  was  a  very  early  stage  representation  here;  and  so  extremely  imperfect  was  it, 
that  caricatures  were  put  forth  in  the  magazines  of  the  performance,  with  a  man  Bringing  on  a  banner,  stating,  “  This 
is  a  draw-bridge ;”  an  explanation  often  necessary  to  stage  representation  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Astley  for  many  years  explained  the  different  exhibitions  to  the  audience;  and  not  being  gifted  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  orthography,  gave  great  delight  to  the  Gallery  and  Pit,  and  afforded  ample  scope  for  several  successful  mimicking 
imitators.  Shortly  after  its  establishment,  the  Riding  House  title  was  dropped,  and  it  was  called  The  Royal  Grove, 
or  Astley’s  Amphitheatre. 
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EXTERIOR  DP  THE  ABOVE  THEATRE. 
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tCfte  ixecjcncjtf  Cfjcatie, 

TOTTENHAM  STREET,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

This  Theatre  is  built  on  the  site  of  His  Majesty’s  late  Concert  Rooms  for  Ancient  Music,  first  suggested  and  established 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich,  under  the  sanction  of  the  King,  and  after  honoured  in  bearing  the  name  of  his  Rooms. 
Their  Majesties  several  times  visited  the  musical  performances  at  this  place ;  but  it  being  found  too  small  and  incon¬ 
veniently  situated  to  accommodate  the  numerous  subscribers,  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  were  engaged,  and  the  Ancient 
Concerts  for  many  years  have  been  performed  there. 

Hyde  the  Trumpeter  afterwards  rented  these  premises,  and  they  were  called  Hyde’s  Rooms,  for  Concerts.  On  his 
quitting  them  they  were  untenanted  for  some  time,  and  very  much  out  of  repair,  when  Colonel  Greville  engaged  them, 
fitted  them  up  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  instituted  his  celebrated  Pic  Nic  Society,  which  made  so  much  noise  and  glee 
among  the  fashionable  world,  that  it  was  thought  it  would  considerably  hurt  the  regular  theatres ;  indeed,  so  much  so, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  two  winter  houses  interfered,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  their  performances ;  however,  the 
Dilettanti  opened  under  a  sort  of  agreement  with  Sheridan  and  Richardson,  that  not  more  than  ten  representations 
should  take  place  each  season,  and  no  hired  performers  of  any  existing  theatre  to  act  in  them.  The  parts  to  be  acted 
bona  fide  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  to  be  inserted  on  their  cards,  “  With  Consent  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  Winter  Theatres.”  Such  an  agreement  was  assented  to  and  hastily  signed  by  Col.  Greville,  who  immediately 
after  withdrew  his  signature.  Their  motto  was,  “  On  fait  ce  qu’on  pent,  et  non  ce  quon  veut” — We  do  what  we  can, 
but  not  what  we  wish.  They  commenced  on  the  loth  of  March,  1802,  with  a  prologue  by  Greville,  and  an  interlude, 
written  by  and  principally  acted  by  himself,  founded  on  the  difficulty  and  opposition  he  had  experienced  in  forming  the 
society;  and  two  French  proverbs,  Zing  Zing  and  Les  Foux,  acted  by  French  people.  The  company  then  retired  to  the 
refreshment-rooms,  and  the  audience  part  of  the  Theatre  was  in  a  few  minutes  converted  into  a  supper  room,  for  the 
audience  to  return  and  partake  of  a  cold  collation.  After  supper  catches  and  glees  were  introduced,  accompanied  by  a 
grand  pianoforte;  and  the  company  departed  about  half-past  twelve  o’clock.  The  subscription  for  the  season  was  fhe 
guineas,  and  in  lieu  of  Pic  NlC  one  guinea,  with  six  bottles  of  wine  for  the  season,  half  white,  halt  red,  no  wine  being 
allowed ‘to  be  sold  on  the  premises:  the  subscription  to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  The  Society  continued  here 
for  some  time,  and  several  full  plays  were  acted,  occasionally  assisted  by  actresses  and  actors  from  the  winter  houses. 
Captain  Sowden,  who  went  up  in  the  balloon  with  Garnerin,  and  compared  Epping  Foiest  to  a  &oosebeny  bush,  was 
Greville’s  official  man  in  the  stage  direction.  Sowden  was  the  same  who,  in  1810,  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
by  the  name  of  Stapleton,  in  Dennis  Brulgruddery,  and  afterwards  engaged  by  the  Drury  Lane  Company  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  in  both  instances  completely  failed.  Richard  Choyee  Sowden,  alias  Stapleton,  died  in  August,  1811,  at  Islington, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  eccentric  habits,  had  been  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and 
driven  to  the  stage  by  necessity,  after  squandering  away  his  property,  having  at  twenty-one  inherited  six  thousand 

pounds. 

In  the  year  1808,  Saunters  (the  father  of  Master  Saunders,  the  rider)  fitted  up  the  interior  of  tins  place  in  a  very 
temporary  manner,  and  opened  it  for  horse-riding  principally,  but  had  some  trilling  stage  performances,  which  was 


attended  by  very  low  company,  and  lasted  but  for  a  short  period,  though  he  made  every  possible  exertion  to  is 

house,  by  parading  the  whole  troop  of  performers  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  neighbourhood  daily. 

In  1810,  Mi,  J.  Paul,  a  pawnbroker  in  Upper  Mary-le-bone  Street,  who  had  made  some  property  by  his  business 
(solely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  wife’s  ambition  to  perform,  and  for  which  she  was  but  very  indifferently  quali¬ 
fied),  took  the  Rooms  on  lease,  pulled  down  the  fittings-up  within  the  walls,  built  an  elegant  little  Theatre,  adorned  the 
outside,  erected  a  portico  to  the  entrances,  and  opened  with  Love  in  a  Village,  as  a  burletta,  contrary  to  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Paul  playing  Rosetta.  A  very  few  weeks  terminated  their  career,  and  Paul  became  a  bankrupt. 

The  Theatre  was  afterwards  let  to  several  speculating  managers;  and  some  tradesmen  who  had  been  for  many  years 
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respectably  situated  in  business,  were  infatuated  enough  to  embark  in  this  ruinous  concern,  and  lost  tlieir  all :  among 
whom  ranked  as  the  chief,  Mr.  Spragg,  printer;  and  Mr.  Cooke,  the  dyer  and  hot-presser  :  the  latter  of  whom. did  not 
long  survive  the  misfortunes  he  had  entailed  on  himself. 

Penley,  the  brother  of  the  late  actor  of  Drury  Lane,  was  one  of  the  first  adventurers  that  engaged  the  place  after 
Paul’s  failure,  but  with  very  little  success,  commensurate  with  his  expectation.  Of  the  Drury  Lane  Penley,  an  anecdote 
is  at  present  in  circulation,  of  rather  a  singular  nature.  The  late  Mr.  Raymond,  with  several  of  his  brother  comedians  (among 
whom  was  Mr.  Penley),  having,  about  two  years  since,  made  a  party  to  enjoy  a  day  at  Greenwich,  previous  to  dinner  amused 
themselves  in  the  Park,  and  among  other  diversions  of  the  mimic  party,  a  sham  duel  was  proposed,  and  performed :  in 
which  it  was  Mr.  Raymond’s  part  to  fall;  Mr.  Penley  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  sham  undertaker;  but  afterwards, 
quitting  the  stage,  and  commencing  the  business  of  an  upholsterer  and  real  undertaker,  performed  in  earnest  that  last 
office  to  his  departed  brother  actor  and  friend,  Mr.  Raymond,  on  Sunday,  October  28tb,  1817,  when  the  latter  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  attended  to  the  grave  by  his  theatrical  brethren  of  both  houses,  in  thirty- 
five  mourning  coaches,  a  cavalcade  of  thirteen  private  carriages  closing  the  procession. 

The  season  in  which  the  Regency  Theatre  most  prospered  was  when  Cobham  (afterwards  of  Sadler’s  Wells  and  the 
Surrey  Theatre)  performed  the  parts  of  Marmion,  and  Gloucester,  in  Jane  Shore,  both  of  which  pieces  brought  crowded 
houses.  Indeed,  this  gentleman’s  performance  of  Marmion  attracted  such  notice,  that  it  is  said  Mr.  Kemble,  who  pur¬ 
posely  went  to  see  him  play  the  part,  gave  his  opinion,  that,  had  his  figure  been  equal  to  his  conception,  action,  and 
delivery,  he  would  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  the  stage.*  But  even  Cobham  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  draw  sufficient  company  beyond  a  season ;  and  the  novelty  ceasing,  the  Regency  fell  into  decay. 

Mrs.  Powell,  formerly  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres,  who  on  several  occasions  had  successfully  been 
(in  both  those  Theatres)  a  substitute  for  Mrs.  Siddons,  condescended  to  appear  on  these  boards ;  and  Fitzwilliam,  the 
present  favourite  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  is  indebted  to  the  Regency  Theatre  for  his  first  introduction  to  a  London 
audience.  The  confined  scale,  however,  of  the  establishment,  prevented  any  manager  from  securing  long  the  service  of 
a  favourite  actor ;  none  of  which  ever  considered  the  Regency  engagement  otherwise  than  a  prelude  to  better  situations, 
of  which  they  invariably  availed  themselves  with  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

December  5,  1814,  the  lease  was  sold  by  auction  by  Robins ;  the  only  bidders  were,  Watson,  the  Cheltenham 
manager,  and  Beverley,  formerly  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  a  minor  department.  Beverley  made  the  first  bidding, 
fifty  guineas,  which  the  assignees  would  have  gladly  accepted,  and,  rather  than  not  have  got  rid  of  it,  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  any  one.  They  bid  against  each  other  till  it  was  knocked  down  to  Beverley  at  three  hundred  and  ten  guineas. 
The  conditions  of  sale  stated  the  privilege  of  keeping  open  all  the  year,  upon  a  magistrate’s  licence — the  Theatre  to  have 
cost  4000/.  upon  a  term  of  thirteen  years  from  Christmas,  1813,  at  the  very  low  rent  of  177/.— sold  by  order  of  the 
assignees,  and  the  money  to  be  paid  in  three  months :  it  was  stated  that  the  taxes  were  35/.,  that  the  movable  property 
was  worth  300/.,  and  the  Theatre  was  usually  let  for  20/.  a  week. 

If  the  present  occupier  can  possibly  make  it  answer,  it  must  be  by  reducing  the  expenses  to  a  very  low  scale  indeed, 
and  employing  the  whole  of  his  family  in  the  concern.  Their  chief  support  is  from  the  half  price. 

The  entrance  to  the  King’s  Ancient  Concert  Rooms  was  (prior  to  the  converting  them  into  a  Theatre)  in  Pitt  Street, 
communicating  with  John  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone  Place. 

The  Committee  of  the  Musical  Fund  held  their  meetings  here ;  and  every  quarter  a  part  of  them  attended,  to 
receive  the  statement,  and  settle  the  claims  on  their  establishment.  All  orphan  children  of  Musicians  belonging  to  the 
Fund  were  apprenticed  from  this  place.  The  premium  given  is  twenty  pounds ;  and  ten  pounds  to  each  for  working 
tools,  &c.,  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship. 

*  It  is  truly  surprising  to  see  the  blindness  and  want  of  judgment  in  many  of  our  theatrical  caterers,  who  could  so  simply  pass  unno¬ 
ticed  the  talent  and  judgment  of  this  performer,  and  substitute  in  the  place  several  histrionic  adventurers,  whose  performances  previously 
had  disgraced  our  country  barns.  The  melancholy  beggarly  accounts  fpbm  empty  benches,  and  subsequent  losses,  too  evidently  bear  testi 
mony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
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HE  Cobourg*  although  the  last  erected  of  our  present  Theatres,  has  to  boast  of  higher  antiquity  for  its  foundation 
than  any,  without  exception,  of  its  rival  neighbours  on  either  side  the  river.  The  marshy  land,  on  which  this  fabric  is 
erected,  requiring  artificial  aid,  the  ancient  palace  of  John  a  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  called  the  Savoy,  being  taken 
down  about  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  communication  to  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  improving  that  part  of 
the  Strand,  the  projectors  and  proprietors  of  the  then  intended  new  Theatre  contracted  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
ancient  stones  of  which  the  Savoy  palace  was  built,  and  had  them  transported  in  barges  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 

from  whence  they  were  conveyed  in  wheelbarrows  to  the  place  of  destination;  and  on  those  materials  the  superstructure 
of  the  Cobourg  Theatre  was  raised. 

It  is  not  a  century  since  all  this  part  of  St.  George’s  Fields  was  completely  inundated  with  water,  and  the  health 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  constantly  endangered  by  the  unwholesome  vapours  incessantly  arising  from  the  stag¬ 
nated  waters,  only  refreshed  by  accidental  spring  tides.  Noth  withstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the  soil,  several  persons 
of  the  highest  consequence  took  up  their  abode  in  its  immediate  vicinity :  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  had  their  town 
residence  in  Carlisle  Lane,  near  the  Marsh  Gate ;  and  Bonner,  the  well-known  Bishop  of  London,  had  an  establishment 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Cobourg  Theatre,  which  in  all  probability  stands  on  some  portion  of  that  Prelate’s 

former  ground.  Part  of  his  house  is  still  remaining,  which,  with  some  others  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  exhibit 
curious  specimens  of  our  early  building. 

St.  George’s  Fields  have  undergone  a  surprising  and  rapid  improvement  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  bid  fair, 
through  a  ready  communication  with  the  metropolis  by  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  to  become  a  prosperous  neighbourhood,  in 
trade  and  manufacture,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years.  At  present,  however,  two  Theatres  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  population,  but  the  project  of  erecting  a  third,  “  the  Cobourg,”  originated 
under  the  following  circumstances  : 

A  few  years  back  Mr.  Jones,  the  leaseholder  of  the  Royal  Circus  (since  called  the  Surrey  Theatre),  became  insol¬ 
vent,  when  the  lease  came  into  the  hands  of  five  persons,  his  assignees :  they  let  the  house  to  Mr.  Elliston  for  2200 


guineas,  and  three  adventurers  took  it  at  2000  guineas  after  he  left  it,  at  Lady-day,  1814.  One  of  this  latter  firm  died 
soon  after,  another  became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  third  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  agreement,  which  was  also 
the  termination  of  Mr.  Jones’s  lease,  and  the  property  reverted  to  the  ground  landlord,  Temple  West,  Esq.,  who  asked 
£4200  per  annum.  (The  old  ground-rent  was  200  guineas).  Jones,  with  the  last  renter,  came  forward  at  Lady-day, 
1816,  hoping  to  obtain  the  Theatre,  and  offered  £600  for  what  had  last  let  for  £2100,  and  for  which  was  now  required 
£4200  (a  liberal  offer !)  So  trifling  a  sum  was  refused,  with  an  intimation  that  a  proper  offer  would  be  attended  to. 

The  license,  which  is  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  was  held  by  the  assignees  for  the  lessee,  and  Mr.  West  offered 
them  £600  for  the  unexpired  part  of  it,  (The  license  could  only  be  used  at  the  Royal  Circus.)  This,  however,  they 
declined ;  likewise  to  make  any  further  offer.  They  thought  by  holding  the  license  to  bring  Mr.  West  to  their  terms  ; 
but  he,  applying  to  Parliament,  obtained  an  Act  to  perform  at  the  Royal  Circus  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  1816, 
although  the  assignees  held  the  license  for  that  period.  The  leaseholders  now  stripped  the  Circus  of  everything  the  law 
would  allow,  and  had  a  public  sale  on  the  premises,  the  21st  of  March,  1816,  when  all  the  trumpery  not  worth  removing 
was  sold,  with  eight  or  ten  menage  horses,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  they  immediately  projected  building  a  new  Theatre,  to  the  re¬ 
maining  old  scenery,  dresses,  &c.  Shortly  after,  the  following  handbill  was  put  in  circulation  : 


“PEOPOSALS  FOE  THE  EOYAL  COBOUEG  THEATEE. 

*  Mr.  Jones,  late  Proprietor  of  the  Royal  Circus,  having  agreed  for  a  piece  of  land  near  the  foot  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
on  the  Surrey  side,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Theatre,  and  having  obtained  the  patronage  of  Her  Royal  Highness 

•  The  word  is  thus  spelled  in  all  the  official  documents  at  the  Heralds’  College. 
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the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  proposes  to  dispose  of  a  part, 
by  way  of  subscription,  as  follows  : — The  whole  is  estimated  at  £12,000. 

“  A  subscriber  of  one  eighth  of  that  sum  to  be  considered  a  joint  proprietor. 

«  Subscribers  for  one  share  of  £100  to  receive  interest  at  five  pounds  per  cent.,  and  each  share  to  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  personal  free  admission,  transferable  each  season. 

«  The  holder  of  five  shares  to  be  eligible  to  be  elected  a  trustee,  and  the  holder  of  two  shares  to  be  entitled  to  vote 
on  all  occasions. 

«  For  the  present,  subscriptions  are  received  at  Sir  John  Pinhorn  and  Company's,  Bankers,  Southwark,  in  the 
name  of 

“  Each  subscriber  to  pay  down  25  per  cent,  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  25  per  cent,  monthly  till  the  whole 
is  paid. 

“  As  soon  as  £4000  shall  have  been  subscribed,  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  be  called,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  framing  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  concern,  and  electing  trustees,  treasurers,  and  other  officers. 

“Materials,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds,  are  already  purchased;  the  whole  property,  in  scenery, 
dresses,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  has  been  removed  to  this  concern ;  and  the  Theatre  is  intended  to  open  at 
Christmas  next. 

“Subscriptions  are  also  received,  and  further  information  will  be  communicated,  by  Mr.  Jones,  near  the 
Obelisk,  St.  George’s  Fields;  and  Mr.  Chippendall,  Solicitor  to  the  Theatre,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.” 

It  will  very  easily  be  believed,  that,  upon  such  a  prospectus,  few,  if  any,  subscribers  came  forward ;  and  that  there 
was  no  cause  to  call  the  general  meeting  therein  proposed.  Mr.  Jones,  the  former  leaseholder ;  a  Mr.  Dunn,  the  last 
tenant ;  and  Mr.  Serres,  the  marine  painter  (who  procured  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess ;  which  patronage 
entirely  led  to  the  procuring  the  license),  formed  the  partnership ;  the  first,  for  his  former  connexion  with  the  Circus, 
and  procuration  of  the  ground ;  the  second  having  scenery,  dresses,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  third  for  the  patronage,  and 
thereby  the  license. 

Upon  the  strength  of  the  patronage  they  obtained,  the  proprietors  ventured  to  designate  their  Theatre  “  Royal ;”  a 
title  that  can  only  attach  to  a  Theatre  sanctioned  by  His  Majesty.  The  license  was  obtained  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
Oct.  16,  1816 ;  but  the  work  proceeded  very  slowly,  for  want  of  money,  till  the  spring,  1817,  when  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  advanced  by  Mr.  Glossop,  on  the  part  of  his  son,  Mr.  Jos.  Glossop,  junior,  then  out  of  the  kingdom,  enabled 
them  again  to  proceed,  which  they  did  till  that  money  was  expended ;  and  on  the  day  preceding  Good  Friday,  1817,  the 
workmen  struck,  and  carried  away  the  scaffolding.  It  lay  in  this  state  until  the  autumn  ;  when,  Mr.  Glossop  having 
advanced  money,  as  before  stated,  thought  proper  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  above-mentioned  persons  (who 
were  little  more  than  nominally  concerned),  that  he  might  complete  the  Theatre,  which  he  immediately  put  into  execu¬ 
tion,  and  opened  the  house  Whit-Monday,  May  11th,  1818*  The  Theatre  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  new 

*  The  following  bill  of  the  entertainments  represented  on  the  first  night  of  this  Theatre’s  opening,  is  preserved  to  show  the  great 
variety  and  strength  the  company  mustered  on  the  occasion  : — 

ROYAL  COBOURG  THEATRE, 

{Opposite  Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  Lambeth), 

Under  the  immediate  Patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  oe  Saxe-Cobourg, 

Will  open  on  Monday,  May  11,  1818.  At  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  will  be  sung  the  anthem  of  “  God  save  the  King,”  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  company;  immediately  after  which  (written  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Joseph  Lunn,  Esq.)  an  appropriate  Ad¬ 
dress  will  be  spoken  by  Mr.  Munro.  After  which  will  be  presented  an  entirely  new  melo-dramatic  spectacle,  with  new  music,  scenery, 
dresses,  &c.,  called  TRIAL  BY  BATTLE  ;  or,  “  Heaven  defend  the  Right !”  in  which  will  be  portrayed  the  ancient  mode  of  decision  by 
Kemp  Fight,  or  Single  Combat.  The  scenery  painted  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Scruton,  Stanfield,  and  Wilkins.  The  machinery  by  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Craddock.  The  dresses  by  Mr.  Smithyes  and  Mr.  Cross.  The  properties,  banners,  and  armour,  by  Mr.  Collett  and  assistants. 
The  Melo-drama  written  and  produced  by  Mr.  W.  Barrymore.  Baron  Falconbridge,  Mr.  Munro,  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh. 
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road  leading  from  the  Marsh  Gate,  Lambeth,  to  Rowland  Hill’s  Chapel,  Blackfriars  Road,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
road  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  in  the  Strand. 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion  was  made  to  get  the  house  ready  by  Whitsuntide,  the  proprietors  were  neces¬ 
sitated  to  open  it  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  and  it  was  not  completed  for  several  weeks  after.  Before  the  performance 
commenced,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  stage  manager  and  the  principal  proprietor  and  director  of  the  Theatre. 
The  stage  manager  was  for  playing  the  last  piece  first,  and  the  first  last,  that  he  might  exhibit  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  double  salary.  They  severally  addressed  the  audience  :  the  former,  as  director  of  the  stage, 
insisted  on  commencing  with  the  pantomime,  and  complained  to  the  audience,  that  the  director  had  locked  up  his  clown’s 
breeches,  without  which  he  could  not  appear  before  them.  After  some  delay  the  pantomime  was  performed  first,  and 
Mr.  Norman  went  to  Covent  Garden.  On  the  Thursday  following,  Mr.  W.  Barrymore’s  name  appeared  in  the  bills  as 
the  stage  manager  (Astley’s  bills  at  the  same  time,  and  long  after,  also  announced  Mr.  W.  Barrymore  stage  manager  of 
their  Theatre),  and  after  the  first  week,  Norman  was  discharged  &.s  a  performer. 

On  the  8th  of  October  a  benefit  was  given  as  a  commencement  of  a  Theatrical  Fund ;  but  it  must  be  long,  very 
long,  before  this  fund  can  benefit  the  subscribers ;  even  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Funds,  with  their  numerous 
and  large  subscriptions,  and  donations  (and  where  so  few  claimants  are  likely  to  arise,  to  what  may  be  expected  here), 
have  not  until  very  lately  been  in  a  flourishing  state  :  the  attempt,  however,  is  laudable,  and  merits  every  support  the 
parties  interested  can  afford  it.  The  season  closed  on  Monday,  October  12,  1818,  and  had  been  tolerably  successful. 
When  the  neighbourhood  is  improved  and  extended,  and  the  directory  get  more  experienced  in  their  new  profession,  it 
may  perhaps  answer  their  expectations. 

The  proximity  of  it  to  the  Strand,  Covent  Garden,  Fleet  Street,  Charing  Cross,  and  the  western  part  of  the 
metropolis,  gives  the  Cobourg  Theatre  a  decided  advantage  over  the  other  Surrey  Theatres ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 


Albert,  Mr.  Davidge.  from  the  Sans  Pared.  Hubert  (his  son),  Mr.  M'Carthy,  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bath.  Ambrose,  Mr.  Stebbing,  late 
of  Astley’s  Royal  Amphitheatre.  Rufus,  Mr.  Bradley,  late  of  the  Surrey  Theatre.  Henrie,  Mr.  T.  Blanchard,  from  the  Theatre,  Liver¬ 
pool.  Barnard,  Mr.  Gallot,  from  the  Theatre,  Chester.  Hufo,  Mr.  Morley,  from  the  Surrey  Theatre.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Bryant,  from  the 
Surrey  Theatre.’  Little  Jem,  Miss  J.  Scott,  from  the  King’s  Theatre.  Morrice  (a  silly  peasant),  Mr.  Harwood,  from  the  Theatre  Royal, 
York.  Chorus  of  Smugglers,  Messrs.  Stanley,  Clarke,  Willis,  Holman,  Webster,  Ducrow,  and  George.  Geralda,  Miss  Cooper,  from  the 
Worthing  Theatre  Ninette,  Miss  E.  Holland.  Ladies  of  the  Court,  Mesdames  Nicols,  Brag,  Hart,  Smith,  Enscoe,  and  Baylis.  Knights, 
Squires,  Herald,  &e.,  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  In  the  course  of  the  piece  a  Glee  by  Messrs.  Gallott,  Morley,  and  Nelson.  After 
which,  a  grand  Asiatic  ballet  (composed  and  produced  by  Mr.  Le  Clercq,  ballet-master),  with  new  music,  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations, 
called  ALZORA  AND  NERINE  ;  or,  the  Fairy  Gift.  The  scenery  painted  by  Mr.  Scruton.  Alzora  (an  Eastern  Prince),  Mr.  Le  Clercq- 
His  Suite,  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Cartlitch,  Masters  Ashbury  and  Honner,  Messrs.  Stanley,  Holman,  Clarke,  Willis,  Webster,  Simpson,  George,  and 
Ducrow ;  Misses  Enscoe,  Nicholas,  Hart,  Brag,  Cooper,  Thorpe,  Holland,  Baker,  and  Miss  J.  Simpson,  pupil  of  Mr.  Le  Clercq.  The 
Fairy,  Miss  J.  Scott.  And  Nerine,  Mrs.  Le  Clercq.  Peasants,  Master  Conway,  Misses  M.  Nichols,  C.  Bennet,  Brock,  and  Rountree,  pupils 
of  Mr.  Le  Clercq.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  an  entirely  new  comic  song,  called  “  1818  Wonders  !”  will  be  sung  by  Mr.  Stebbing.  The 
evening’s  entertainments  to  conclude  with  a  new  and  splendid  Harlequinade  (partly  from  Milton’s  Masque  of  Comus),  with  new  and  ex¬ 
tensive  machinery,  mechanical  changes,  tricks,  and  metamorphoses,  invented  and  produced  by  Mr.  Norman,  called  MIDNIGHT 
REVELRY  •  or,  Harlequin  and  Comus.  The  music  by  Mr.  Crouch.  The  dresses  by  Mr.  Smithyes  and  Mrs.  Cross.  Comus  (an  enchanter), 
Mr.  Hobbs,  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket.  Damon  (afterwards  Harlequin),  Mr.  Kirby.  Pan  (afterwards  Pantaloon),  Mr.  T. 
Blanchard.’  Bacchus  (afterwards  Clown),  Mr.  Norman,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  Sabrina  (Goddess  of  the  Deep),  Miss 
Lewis  Ariel  (Spirit  of  the  Air),  Miss  J.  Scott.  The  Lady  (afterwards  Columbine),  Miss  Ruggles,  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 
Fauns,  Satyrs,  Bacchanalians,  Sylvians,  Ariels,  and  numerous  other  characters  incidental  to  the  Pantomime,  by  the  rest  of  the  Com- 

^The  Grand  Marine  Saloon,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Serres,  marine  painter  to  His  Majesty.  The  Chorusses  and  Vocal  Depart- 

*  -  r j' of  $££%%£  “  ssztrs: leras  “d — 

T?e  r“pT«S>  oT  to  meet  .be  wishes  a’nd  «««*».»  m»jr  Noble  Petrous  and  Friends,  have  appropriated  the  lower 
.  ,  .  ,  ,  Th  acCommodation  of  the  frequenters  of  the  upper  circle  has  also  been  paid  particular  attention  to  a 

circles  of  boles  as  dress  .  maintained-whlle  the  appropriation  of  a  tastefully  decorated  Saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshments 
full  and  perfect  view  of  he  Stage  is  ™”“m“  ’  ^  ™  J  boxes>  33.  Kt,  2s.  Gallery,  ls.-Doo,s  to  be  opened  at  half-past 

£  ,!  C«’balf-P« 'sTMf-price  at  half-past  eight.  Places  fo,  the  bone*  to  be  taken  of  Mr.  Grubb,  at  the  Boa  Office,  from  ten 
“  tora  patroles  are  engaged  for  the  bridge  and  roads  leading  to  the  Theatre,  and  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  lighting  of  the 


same. 
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buildings  in  the  Bridge  road  proceed  to  accumulate,  in  like  proportion  will  the  chance  of  success  attend  the  Cobourg 
establishment. 

The  Theatre  is  very  pretty,  and  does  credit  to  the  architect,  though  we  think  it  injudicious,  if  they  hope,  and  they 
say  they  do,  that  Prince  Leopold  will  visit  them,  to  place  so  many  objects  in  his  view  to  remind  him  of  his  se¬ 
vere  loss.  The  Marine  Saloon — of  which  they  have  said  so  much  themselves ! — will  not  bear  criticism ;  winding- 
stairs  are  bad,  and  should  never  be  introduced  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  (as  they  have  here),  particularly  to  the 
boxes. 

.  .  •  <  ' 

There  are  two  tier  of  boxes  divided  into  sections,  adorned  with  elegant  medallions  from  the  antique,  representing 

the  Loves  and  the  Graces,  in  imitation  of  cameos,  on  a  red  ground,  in  octangular  frames,  surmounted  with  elegant  carved 
and  gilt  mouldings. 

Eight  private  boxes  are  provided  for  the  advantage  of  the  proprietors,  and  four  managers’  boxes  are  erected  over 
the  stage  doors. 

The  principal  stage  box  is  richly  adorned  and  canopied  with  crimson  velvet,  gold  fringed,  to  receive  and  accommo¬ 
date  any  royal  visitor. 

I  he  Cobourg  Theatre  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth, 
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it  HnrSLP  h  ’  vP^’  Z™  the  first  ProJector  of  this  place  of  amusement,  about  the 

year  i 78°.  Horsemanship,  which  had  been  lately  brought  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  unknown  before,  was  at  this  period 

much  admired  having  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by  the  rival  exhibitions  of  Hughes  and  Astley.  HuVes 
opened  his  Riding  School  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  23rd  April  1772,  under  the  name  of  the  British 
Horse  Academy,  in  opposition  to  Astley  s  British  Riding  School,  which  had  begun  the  previous  May,  at  the  Surrey 
side  of  Westminster  Bridge.  At  this  time,  they  both  performed  in  the  open  air  by  daylight,  if  not  wet  weather ;  began 
rfc  “0UI\t®d. at  s*x  °  clock.  The  admission  to  the  Ride  was  Is. ;  to  the  Room,  2s.  They  both  continued  until 

July  1773,  when  their  exhibitions  were  shut  up  by  the  magistrates.  Astley  went  on  again  in  1775,  but  Hughes  never 
re-opened  his  old  Riding  School.  This  exhibition  of  horsemanship  by  Hughes  first  gave  the  idea  to  Mr.  Dibdin,  who 
conceived,  it  it  could  be  divested  of  its  vulgarity,  it  might  become  an  object  of  public  encouragement  and  profit.  His 
plan  was  to  introduce  all  the  dexterity  and  romantic  interest  of  ancient  chivalry,  such  as  tournaments,  running  at  the 
ring,  and  various  other  feats  of  equestrian  celebrity,  &c.  &c.  into  the  stage  representations,  and  thereby  to  create  an 
interest  as  well  as  desire  of  encouragement  in  the  superior  classes  of  the  public.  A  sum  of  money  was  offered  to  him 
by  friends  in  furtherance  of  this  project,  and  a  spot  was  fixed  upon  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  for  building 
a  requisite  theatre.  The  reversion  of  the  ground,  which  was  situated  near  the  Surrey  road  turnpike,  was  vested  in 
,  Colonel  West,  father  of  the  present  Temple  West,  Esq.  Mr.  Dibdin  immediately  applied  to  the  former  gentleman, 
who  not  only  approved  of  the  scheme,  but  instantly  joined  in  it.  He  was  introduced  to  Dibdin’s  friends,  and  the 
whole  business  of  building,  opening,  &c.  was  arranged  in  a  short  time  :  Colonel  West  purchased  the  life- interest  in  the 
premises,  and  became  one  of  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Dibdin’s  intention  was  to  open  upon  a  small  scale,  at  first,  to  get 
on  by  degrees,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the  larger  theatres ;  but  this  timid  management  West  overruled ;  ^he 
was  for  coming  out  at  once  an  object  of  attraction,  and  under  a  proper  license,  which  he  was  confident  might  be 
obtained  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  :  or  otherwise,  that  the  dormant  patent  of  Mr.  Harris  might  be  procured ;  but 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  unfortunately  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Surrey,  nor  could  the  patent  have  been  used  in  that  countv, 
nor  was  it  likely  Mr.  Harris  should  thus  have  set  up  an  enemy  againt  himself.  Both  of  these  schemes  were  tried,  and 
failed.  It  was  afterwards  arranged  to  open  the  concern  under  the  best  favourable  circumstances  that  offered,  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  agreed,  that  Mr.  Dibdin  should  be  the  sole  manager  for  life  (but  nothing  was  reduced  to  writing), 
and  to  receive  a  fourth  of  the  profits.  Hughes  was  to  conduct  the  horse  department,  and  Mr.  Grimaldi  (father  of  the 
present  popular  clown  of  the  same  name)  was  engaged  as  ballet-master. 

The  building,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  15,000/.  was  substantial  and  elegant;  and  appeared  in  all  respects 
a  place  worthy  of  public  encouragement.  It  was  begun  in  February  1782,  and  opened  November  7  in  the  same  year, 
but  without  a  license.*  The  magistrates  closed  its  doors  at  Christmas,  but  it  re-opened  on  the  15th  of  March  1783, 
under  the  usual  magistrates’  license.  The  first  drawing  up  of  the  curtain,  in  November,  took  place  before  a  crowded 
and  elegant  audience,  with  a  prelude  followed  by  a  grand  entree  of  horses,  a  grand  ballet  (by  children),  “  Admetus  and 
Alceste,”  various  feats  of  horsemanship  by  Hughes’s  pupils,  and  a  pantomime  parody  (also  by  children),  called 
“  Mandarina,  or  the  Refusal  of  Harlequin.”  Two  little  boys  (the  Leanders)  played  the  trumpet,  and  the  performances 
closed  with  fireworks.  Among  the  juvenile  performers  were  Miss  Romanzini  (now  Mrs.  Bland),  Miss  Wilkinson  (Mrs. 
Mountain),  Miss  de  Camp  (Mrs.  C.  Kemble),  Mr.  Russell,  the  Misses  Simonets,  Laborie,  the  Leanders  (horn- 
players,)  &c. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  season,  when  the  proprietors  applied  for  the  license  at  the  quarter  sessions, 
they  were  refused,  and  it  was  granted  in  Hughes’s  name  only ;  he  having  been  for  some  time  secretly  working  to  effect 
this  point.  Soon  after  the  opening  in  1783,  Colonel  West  died;  the  other  proprietors  (among  whom  was  Sir  John 
Lade)  interfered,  and  thus  commenced  the  disputes  which  ultimately  destroyed  the  concern.  At  this  time  there  were 
about  sixty  children  engaged,  with  a  school  master  and  mistress  to  attend  them.  The  season  was  for  five  months,  and 
9500/.  was  taken  during  that  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  Mr.  Dibdin,  having  been  expelled  the  management  by  a  cabal  formed  against  him,  filed 
a  bill  in  equity  to  ascertain  his  right.  This  occasioned  a  general  quarrel  among  the  parties:  Hughes  (who  was  the 
opponent  of  Dibdin,  and  one  of  the  cabal)  called  on  that  gentleman  unexpectedly,  and  proposed  to  him  to  seize  the 
Theatre  and  open  it,  accounting  to  the  proprietors  for  their  fair  proportions  in  the  concern,  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  have  Mr.  Dibdin’s  name  inserted  in  the  next  license.  They  accordingly  took  forcible  possession,  and 
publicly  announced  to  open  on  Easter  Monday  1784 ;  before  which  time,  however,  a  convention  took  place;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Dibdin  and  Hughes  should  rent  the  Theatre  at  1750/.  a  year.  They  opened,  the  receipts  were  great, 
and  all  went  on  well  for  about  five  weeks,  when  they  quarrelled  about  a  scheme  of  Mr.  Dibdin’s,  to  bring  forward  a 
commemoration  of  Arne.  This  was  the  plea  for  Hughes  to  get  rid  of  Dibdin ;  “  he  seized  the  money  at  the  door, 
kicked  the  Treasurer  out  of  the  house,”  &c. ;  the  representations  were  in  consequence  not  properly  conducted,  the  House 
was  soon  deserted  by  the  public,  and  Mr.  Dibdin  entirely  quitted  the  Circus,  on  receiving  from  the  proprietois  100/.  in 
liquidation  of  all  his  claims. 

The  House  continued  open  the  following  summer,  with  but  indifferent  success,  until  the  year  1/89,  when  the  late 
John  Palmer,  comedian,  became  a  prisoner  in  the  King’s  Bench,  obtained  the  privilege  of  the  rules,  and  resided  in  the 
London  Road ;  and  entering  into  an  agreement  with  a  Mr.  Read  (who  at  that  time  held  the  Iheatie  of  the  propnetors, 
and  who'  in  1791  published  the  History  of  the  Circus,  with  his  own  case),  he  performed  there,  and  conducted  the 
performances  until  the  12th  of  November,  when  the  Circus  was  shut  up,  in  consequence  of  an  information  laid  against 
it  by  the  winter  Theatres.  During  Palmer’s  management  the  “  Bastile”  was  produced,  and  performed  to  crowded 
audiences  seventy-nine  successive  nights,  chiefly  through  his  own  excellent  performance  of  Henry  in  it.f  t  tie  time 
Palmer  joined  it,  the  Theatre  was  fast  verging  towards  dissolution,  from  gross  and  repeated  abuses  in  its  management, 

by  persons  without  judgment  or  principle.  .  , 

The  House  appears  to  have  closed  from  the  last  mentioned  period,  until  Easter  Monday  1793  ;  for  a  play-bill  of 
that  date  announces,  “  The  Royal  Circus  to  open  for  the  first  time  these  four  years.”  The  performances  at  that  period 
consisted  of  horsemanship,  by  Hughes’s  troop  from  Russia,  and  Handy’s  troop;  Rope-dancing,  Tumbling,  Balancing, 

*  With  this  advertisement  •  “November  7,  will  open  the  Royal  Circus,  and  Equestrian  Philharmonic  Academy,  with  a  variety  of ;  entertainments 
,  pi  Fests  of  horsemanship  relieved  by  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  children  educated  in  the  Academy,  who  will  perform  their 

exercises  in  music,  dancing,  Oratory,  &c.  The  Circus,  dresses,  decorations,  and  whole  troops  of  performers,  entirely  new.  The  equestrian  part  conclude 

b)r  ,&235*2s  ’ssszstxsz tjss.  ssi- ...  .«*.  *  - 
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caused  the  clause  in  the  next  Debtors’  Act,  making  all  public  houses  and  places  of  amusement,  out  of  the  Rules. 
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and  the  Taylor  riding  to  Brentford;  but  no  stage  performances.  The  prices  were.  Boxes,  3s.  Pit,  2s.  and  Gallery,  Is 
In  May,  a  pantomimic  interlude  was  added. 

In  1795,  Temple  West  and  Jane  West  (his  mother)  let  the  Theatre  to  James  Jones,  for  21  years,  at  200  guineas 
per  annum  (a  pretty  strong  proof  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced) ;  and  the  next  year,  1796,  the 
House  having  been  refitted,  altered,  and  a  coffee-room  added,  opened  under  the  stage  management  of  Lascelles,  a 
dancing-master  and  pantomimist.  The  success  was,  however,  through  the  whole  of  that  season  but  very  indifferent; 
though  an  excellent  company  for  such  a  Theatre,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  engaged — containing  in  the  horse  department, 
two  of  the  first  performers  in  the  world,  George  Smith  and  Crossman ;  and  among  the  stage  performers,  Mrs.  Parker, 
and  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  H.  Johnston  ;  the  Bolognas,  father  and  son;  Mrs.  Iliff;  Jew  Davis  (as  he  was  familiarly 
called  in  the  profession) ;  Mrs.  Henley,  and  Mr.  Pilbrow  (excellent  burletta  performers),  &c.  &c.^  The  next  season  the 
Circus  company,  who  had  been  in  Scotland  during  the  winter,  were  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  late  “  Tom 
Blanchard”  (formerly  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre),  Mrs.  Herbert,  afterwards  a  very  favourite  singer  and  performer  here, 
and  under  the  stage  management  of  Mr.  Cross  (Lascelles  having  been  discharged)  ;  and  the  pieces  being  judiciously 
«-ot  up,  and  in  general  well  performed,  the  House  by  the  end  of  the  season  became  an  established  theatre. 

During  1797.  Mr.  Cross,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Jones,  was  by  him  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
proprietorship,  and  being  a  spirited  man,  and  well  adapted  to  conduct  such  a  concern,  produced  several  P^es  with  a 
decree  of  expense  and  splendour  which  rivalled  the  winter  houses.  Among  these  pieces  were  “  Black  Beard,  n  grand 
equestrian  pantomime  called  “the  Magic  Piute,”  &c.;  and  the  receipts  either  in  this  or  the  following  season  amounted 
(from  information  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Theatre)  to  between  17,000/.  and  18,000/. 

The  Theatre  was  rebuilt  in  1799  (the  interior),  from  Cabaners  designs,  and  opened  on  Easter  Monday.  Stage 
and  ceiling  raised,  and  the  lobbies  rendered  more  commodious. — It  was  opened  with  Almoran  and  Hamet. 

In  1800,  it  was  altered  and  further  embellished.  During  this  and  part  of  the  preceding  season,  several  new 
performers  had  been  engaged,  some  of  whom  then  evinced  merit,  and  have  since  held  respectable  situations  at  the 
winter  theatres.  Among  the  names  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned,  Messrs.  Broadhurst,  J.  Smith,  and  G.  Smith, 
of  Drurv  Lane ;  and  Gibbon  (singers)  ;  the  late  Mr.  Wallack,  an  excellent  performer  for  such  a  House,  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Roffey.  Mr.  Byrne,  formerly  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  was  also  engaged  at  this  time,  as  harlequin  and  ballet- 
master;  and  Laurent  as  clown.  With  such  a  company  the  concern  continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  public  favour. 

A  new  “ fruitery”  added,  and  “silver  tickets”  issued,  in  1803. 

During  1805  (August  12),  a  fire  broke  out  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning;  it  was  got  under  byfour 
o’clock  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Theatre  was  destroyed,  with  three  or  more  adjoining  houses.  The  insurance  was  for 


only  3000/.  ,  .  . 

In  1806,  anew  Theatre  having  been  erected  with  great  promptitude,  was  opened  on  Easter  Monday  this  year. 
Cross  was  continued  acting  manager,  under  a  committee  of  five  trustees  (Jones  being  involved),  to  regulate  the  finance. 
The  Theatre  cost  rebuilding  14,500/.  Like  all  theatres  conducted  by  committees,  the  establishment  soon  went  to  ruin; 
it  lingered  until 

1809,  When  Elliston  took  the  Theatre  for  five  years,  from  the  25tli  of  March,  at  2100/.  per  annum  ;  besides  the 
210/.  ground-rent,  taxes,  &c.  &c.  He  opened  on  Easter  Monday  with  an  Address,  merely  relative  to  his  having  boldly 
ventured  on  the  Theatre,  and  turned  singer  without  a  voice,  &c. ;  after  which  the  Beggar’s  Opera  was  performed  as  a 

burletta*  ... 

In  1810,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Surrey  Theatre”  (late  royal  Circus),  Mr.  Thomas  Dibdin  became  sub-director. 
The  horse-ride  on  this  occasion  was  converted  into  a  pit,  but  it  was  much  too  large. .  Elliston’s  first  season  was 
incredibly  successful,  but  his  expenses  were  great,  and  he  extended  his  seasons  from  six  months  (from  Easter  to 
Michaelmas)  to  more  than  ten  months  (much  longer  than  the  place  would  attract) ;  so  that  before  he  quitted,  in  1814, 
he  had  lost  considerably.  The  following  pieces  were,  among  many  others,  altered  during  his  management  into 
burlettas :  Macbeth;  George  Barnwell;  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife ;  Honey  Moon;  London  Hermit;  Beggar  s  Opera; 
Children  in  the  Wood ;  Matrimony;  Mayor  of  Garrett;  High  Life  below  Stairs;  Silvester  Daggervvood;  Raising  the 
Wind  ;  Son  in  Law;  Blind  Boy,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Elliston  quitted  the  premises,  March  25,  1814,  and  for  the  remaining  two  years  of  Jones’s  term  they  were 
engaged  by  a  Mr.  Dunn,  who  had  been  an  assistant  m  the  House,  unknown  and  unacquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of 
conducting  a  theatre;  and  a  Mr.  Branscomb,  landlord  of  the  Circus  Coffe-house ;  for  2000/.  a  year,  lliey  admitted  a 
Mr.  Hey  wood  as  a  partner,  and  again  turned  the  pit  into  a  circus  for  horsemanship.  Lranscomb  soon  after  died, 
I  ley  wood  became  a  bankrupt,  and  this  Mr.  Dunn  was  sole  arbiter.  Mo  wonder  the  concern  was  soon  ruined  ;  and  so 
it  was  literally.  At  last  even  the  Dog  and  Duck  and  Apollo  Gardens  would  have  been  reckoned  genteel  places  com¬ 
pared  with  it.  It  was  in  the  end  noticed  by  the  magistrates.  Compelled  to  quit  before  their  term  expired,  Messrs. 
Dunn  and  Co.  gutted  the  place  of  every  moveable  which  the  law  allowed  them  to  take  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  March  1816, 
they  bad  an  auction  on  the  premises,  and  sold  all  the  rubbish  not  worth  carrying  away,  and  eight  or  nine  horses. f 

Mr.  T.  Dibdin  commenced  July  1,  1816,  with  apiece  called  “A  HouseWarming,”  an  occasional  Address,  the 
Sicilian,  and  Chevy  Chase;  a  new  and  commodious  pit  on  an  elevation  of  nine  degrees;  the  House  altogether 
improved  and  splendidly  embellished,  and  a  numerous  and  well-selected  company  and  band.  The  scenery  and  the 
whole  of  the  stage  apparatus  were  new  and  excellent,  and  the  concern  in  all  respects  was  on  an  extensive  scale  of  expense. 
There  were  also  free  admissions,  private  boxes,  a  fruit-room,  Sec.  Although  unsuccessful  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Mr.  Dibdin  was  here  quite  at  home.  His  quickness  in  converting  some  of  our  most  popular 
novels  into  pieces  suited  to  such  a  Theatre,  is  just  what  is  required ;  they  last  the  short  time  they  are  wanted,  and  are 
heard  of  no  more.  Since  his  management  great  variety  has  been  brought  forward,  and  his  success  has  been  various, 
sometimes  losing  greatly,  and  at  other  times  tolerably  well  attended.  The  present  season  (1819)  is  said,  however,  to 
have  been  extremely  productive,  from  the  attraction  of  one  or  two  fortunate  pieces.  The  prices  now  are,  Boxes,  4s. 
Pitt,  2s.  Gallery,  Is.  Begin  at  half-past  six  o’clock;  half  price  at  half  past  8  o’clock. 


*  Mr.  Elliston  started  with  a  determination  to  mutilate  our  established  dramatic  pieces,  and  he  succeeded.  Not  even  Shakespeare’s  sacred  name  could 
stop  his  unrelenting  hand;  and  Macbeth,  sung  in  doggrel  rhyme,  evinced  the  little  feeling  an  actor  of  high  reputation  on  our  national  boards,  had  for  our 
divine  bard.  From  this  bad  example,  have  all  the  minor  theatres  gradually  encroached  upon  the  regular  drama,  and  now  openly  violate  the  laws  laid  clown 
for  their  government.  Astley’s,  Sadler’s  Wells,  the  Royalty,  the  Regency,  and  even  the  Olympic  andthe.Sans  Pared  (though  the  latter  are  licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain),  stand  in  this  predicament,  their  permission  to  play,  expressly  limiting  them  to  the  performance  of  burlettas;  and  though,  upon  a  late 
appeal,  the  law  officers  did  not  think  proper  to  know  what  was  a  burletta,  they  might,  if  they  would  consult  the  published  documents  on  Palmer  s  claims 
to  act  at  the  Royalty,  learn  to  know  what  is  not  a  burletta.  Mr.  Elliston’s  next  project  was  to  petition  Parliament  to  perform  musical  pieces,  with  regular 
dialogue,  for  himself,  and  the  other  minor  theatres.  And  on  March  1,  1810,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  to  whom  he  stated,  “that  the  license 
under  which  he  acted,  required  that  the  dialogue  should  be  attended  throughout  by  an  accompaniment  of  music,  and  that  he  meant  to  solicit  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  act  operas.”  In  this,,  of  course,  lie  failed. 

f  The  continuation  of- the  account  of  this  Theatre,  from  the  above  period  until  it  was  opened  by  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  &c.  will  be  found  in  an  account  of  the 
Cobourg  Theatre. 
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STEAND. 

This  place  of  amusement,  previously  to  its  having-  become  a  fixed  and  permanent  Theatre,  as  it  at  length  appears  t« 
be,  has  perhaps  had  as  many  tenants,  and  undergone  as  many  transmutations,  as  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  When  the  Society  of  Artists  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1765,  James  Payne,  Esq.  an  eminent  architect, 
purchased  this  part  of  the  ground  belonging  to  Exeter  House,  on  which  he  built  this  elegant  fabric,  as  a  Lyceum,  or 
Academy  and  Exhibition-room,  to  anticipate  the  royal  establishments  then  in  contemplation;  and  several  exhibitions 
afterwards  took  place.  It  is  first  noticed  in  the  Exhibition  Catalogues  of  that  society,  in  the  year  1772,  as  “  The 
New  Eooin  near  Exeter  Change.”  In  the  succeeding  Catalogues  of  1773  and  1774,  it  is  similarly  designated;  but 
in  the  Catalogue  for  the  year  1775,  the  Exhibition  is  stated  to  be  at  the  Society’s  “ Academy  near  Exeter  Change.” 
In  1776  and  1777,  it  is  called  in  some  advertisements  of  chance  exhibitions,  which  took  place  here,  “the  Great  Eooin, 
Exeter  Change  and  we  believe  after  this  period,  it  ceased  for  a  long  time  to  be  used  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  as  their  Catalogues  state  those  annual  displays  of  art  to  have  taken  place  at  Spring  Gardens.  The  last 
time  it  is  mentioned,  as  connected  with  the  Eoyal  Academicians,  is  in  the  year  1790,  when  the  Exhibition  of  Painting, 
&c.  was  held,  according  to  the  Catalogue,  at  “  their  (i.  e.  the  Society’s)  Old  Eoom,  called  the  Lyceum ,  near  Exeter 
Change.” 

About  this  time  the  premises,  which  were  large,  and  certainly  eligible  for  the  purpose,  were  converted  to  their 
present  use,  under  the  auspices  of  their  then  landlord,  the  late  Mr.  Lingham,  of  the  Strand,  by  whom  they  had 
been  recently  purchased.  Some  of  the  earliest  performances,  we  believe,  took  place  under  the  management  of  the 
late  Mr.  Eeeve,  the  composer,  who  had  a  mixed  entertainment  there,  consisting  of  Songs,  Eecitations,  &c.  upon  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Dibdin’s  entertainments,  called  “  Mirth’s  Museum;”  in  which  Wewitzer,  Gray,  Master  and  Mrs.  Eeeve, 
performed.  Admission  2s.  6d.  and  Is. 

On  Feb.  9,  1795,  Handv,  a  professor  of  horsemanship,  opened  a*  temporary  theatre  here,  with  a  ride,  which  he 
called  “  The  New  Circus.”  This  adjoined  the  old  room,  or  Theatre  occupied  before  by  Eeeve,  and  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Theatre.  Price  of  admission,  3s.  2s.  and  Is.  And  it  was  afterwards  engaged  by  Astley,  when  bis 
Amphitheatre  at  Westminster  Bridge  wras  burnt  down,  who  opened  it  on  Easter  Monday,  1795,  at  2s.  Od.  Is. 
and  6d.  admission,  having  been  occasionally  used,  both  before  and  after  their  occupancy,  for  private  theatricals.  The 
late  Dr.  Arnold,  about  the  year  1798,  in  conjunction  with  Lingham,  pulled  down  nearly  the  whole  interior,  and 
erected  in  its  stead  an  elegant  Theatre  of  enlarged  dimensions.  This  was  intended  for  musical  performances  of 
different  kinds,  which  the  Doctor  was  himself  to  have  composed  and  superintended.  But  though  possessed  of  consi¬ 
derable  interest,  and  notwithstanding  his  having  engaged  a  good  company,  he  failed  in  getting  it  licensed,  and  involved 

himself,  in  consequence,  in  much  expense  and  difficulty. 

After  remaining  shut  up  for  some  time,  or  made  but  little  use  of, I  the  premises,  in  the  year  1801,  were  engaged 
by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  many  years  stage-manager  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  a  literary  man,  well  known  to  the  theatrical  world 
for  his  talents  and  ingenuity.  Assisted  by  the  able  exertions  of  those  eminent  artists,  the  present  Sir  Robert  Ivei 
Porter  (then  Mr.  Porter),  Mr  Charles  Pugh,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Mr.  William  Mulready  (now _R. A.),  and 
others,  that  gentleman  brought  forward  a  very  superior  and  instructive  exhibition,  under  the  title  of  H£g  yptiami, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  beautiful  scenery,  &c.  with  descriptions  of  Egypt ;  and  other  pieces  of  a  simz  ar  nature.  ut 
though  duly  acknowledged  and  unequivocally  praised  by  the  well-informed  as  a  most  refined  and  classical  evening- s 
amusement',  it  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Hamlet,  “  Caviare  to  the  multitude.”  Like  his  predecessors,  after  having  nearly 
ruined  himself  by  his  alterations  and  refitting  of  the  Theatre,  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  it  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
after  various  chequers  of  adverse  fortune,  he  died  of  a  dropsy  and  a  broken  heart,  on  the  16th  of  F  ebruary  ^816,  m 
his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Clement’s  Danes,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  assemblage  of 
his  literary  and  scientific  friends.^  Mr.  De  Philipstal,  the  person  who  first  introduced  the  Phantasmagoria  into  this 

*  The  following  were  some  of  these  about  this  period,  and  afterwards  June  1775  “  The  Comic  Td  The  prSn^ 

6s.  8.  and  2a.  And  in  1790,  Mr  J  f  giSbM “a  gronomical  apparatus,  accompanied  by  a  lecture,  fc  in  the 

Theatre  idyprlvale^'tlnnitrlc^ffantftlhere  Jerfo'rmed? termed  the  He.  Theatre,  1799,  WO*  from  Dublin,  ga,e  an  enterta.n- 

of  aliberal  and  valuable  mind.  iLe  was  a  native  or  camse,  >  .  ,  y  ,  rr-  „u;i:,fp„  nrnpured  his  promotion  to  be  manager  ot 

both  as  an  author  and  mechanic,  to  the  most  intricate  parts  o  ea  rim  ‘  '  \  jj uo-hes  •  lie  was"  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  C. 

Sadlers  Welh,  under  the  proprietor*^  proprietor  of  the  pictures  of  the  battles  of  Seringapatam,  &c.  exhibited 

Dibdin.  When  he  gave  up  his  situation  at  the  Wells,  be  P  V  t  c]asgic.  &  mode  of  ratjonal  amusement  did  not  suit  the 

at  the  Lyceum  some  years  since.  The  exhibition  entitled  i  gJP  though  terrific  were  attractive!  The  public  chose  to  be  terrified  rather 

inclinations  of  the  beau  monde.  The  shadows  of  the  Phantasj  ’illusions  of  a  Marne  Lantern  It  was  Mr.  Lonsdale’s  intention,  had  his 

than  informed;  and  the  Lyceum  .as,  there  ore  subserv.en -to  aj  the “"S1”  “  of  the  fnhabit.nts  of  other  eonutr.es  ,  but 

Sret  plan  succeeded  to  have  given  the  £•**££*  **£  f„t  national  endeavour.’  He  then  retired  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  tutor  to  a 
a  disarrangement  ot  his  circumstances  was  tne  rewaiu  n 
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country,  had  at  this  period  the  lower,  or  smaller  Theatre  (for  the  premises  had  been  formed  into  two  Theatres),  when, 
from  the  novelty  of  his  entertainment,  he  realized  considerable  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  Bologna,  jun.  the  harlequin  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  was  the  next  speculator  in  the  premises,  who  opened 
the  Theatre  which  had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  De  Philipstal,  with  an  improved  species  of  Phantasmagoria,  called 
t(  Phantascopia,”  and  other  amusements,  in  which  he  succeeded  tolerably  well  for  one  season*  The  late  Mr.  Dibdin 
afterwards  gave  his  entertainments  here,  assisted  by  various  speaking  and  singing  performers ;  but  being,  with  all  his 
merit,  near  this  time  getting  out  of  fashion,  he  did  but  little.  He  was  succeeded  in  1805,  by  Laurent,  the  clown  at 

Astley’s. 

This  weak  man  (who  had,  by  exertion  and  parsimony,  saved  some  hundreds  of  pounds)  nearly  rebuilt,  or  materially 
altered  the  interior,  and  again  converted  it  into  one  Theatre,  which  he  opened  under  the  foolish  title  of  “  The  Theatre 
of  Mirth.”  The  performances,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  title,  being  only  of  a  character  to  please  the  very 
lower  orders,  and  the  Theatre  ill-managed,  it  was  again  closed  at  the  end  of  a  season,  and  the  projector  retired  a  bank- 

rUPt>The  next  year  (1806),  Mr.  Ker  Porter’s  picture  of  the  Battle  of  .Agincourt  was  exhibited  here.  And  Palmer 
afterwards  gave  his  entertainment  called  “  Portraits  of  the  Living  and  Dead.”  These  were  followed  in  1807  and 
1808,  by  Incledon’s  “  Voyage  to  India,”  and  Dibdin’s  “  Professional  Volunteers.” 

Mr.  S.  Arnold  (son  of  the  Doctor)  more  fortunate  than  his  father,  at  length  in  1809,  obtained  a  regular  license  for 
opening  the  Lyceum  for  the  performance  of  English  Operas,  &c.  and  notwithstanding  some  occasional  ill  success,  still 
keeps  possession.  Soon  after  his  taking  the  Theatre,  Drury  Lane  Theatre  being  burnt  down,  that  company  were,  by 
permission  of  the  patentees,  allowed  to  perform  here  until  their  own  house  was  rebuilt.  It  received  during  this  period 
the  more  imposing  name  of  a  The  Theatre  Royal,  Lyceum.  ’ 

Finding  his  prospects  of  encouragement  increase,  Mr.  Arnold  was  induced,  two  or  three  seasons  since,  entirely  to 
rebuild  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  both  interior  and  exterior,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  elegance,  which  renders  it  little 
inferior  to  the  winter  Theatres.  In  the  getting  up  of  pieces,  and  selection  of  his  company,  he  appears  to  spare  no 
expense,  and  has  brought  forward  some  very  respectable  performances,  as  well  as  many  good  actors.  At  present 
(1819)  Mr.  Mathews,  the  Comedian,  has  concluded  an  entertainment  delivered  entirely  by  himself,  which  nightly  drew 
crowded  audiences  to  this  Theatre,  as  he  also  did  during  the  recess  of  last  year. 

young  nobleman,  till  his  dramatic  friends,  having  determined  upon  drawing  him  from  his  undeserved  seclusion,  found  for  him  a  situation  in  the 
Theatre  Koyal,  Drury  Lane.  The  shock,  however,  which  his  mind  had  received,  was  too  much  for  his  constitution,  naturally  tender ;  and  he 
expired  a  victim  to  that  neglect  which  his  abilities  and  disposition  had  not,  by  any  means,  merited. 

^  *  At  this  time  the  lower  Theatre  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  Germans,  with  an  entertainment  called  Ergascopia,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Windsor,  the  Gas  Company  projector,  who  first  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  gas  light  in  the  large  Theatre. 
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Every  subject  which  casts  new  light  towards  a  Memoir  on  so  justly  celebrated  a  person  as  the  late  David  Garrick,  will  doubtless 
De  received  with  pleasure  by  those  at  present  living  who  have  witnessed  his  wonderful  performances;  as  well  as  those  to  whom  he  is 
only  known  by  traditionary  anecdotes,  handed  to  posterity  by  contemporary  persons  with  himself.  The  Ipswich  Theatre,  therefore, 
becomes  doubly  interesting,  both  as  a  topographical  illustration  of  its  county  history;  and,  as  connected  with  the  metropolitan 
theatres,  in  being,  as  it  were,  the  very  cradle  of  that  surprising  genius  the  British  Roscius  !  Garrick  having  made  his  first  public 
appearance  on  the  boards  of  this  Theatre,  on  the  21st  July  1741,  in  the  character  of  Captain  Duretete,  in  Farquhar’s  comedy  of  the 
Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to  win  Him.  Though  it  is  generally  supposed  his  first  part  was  that  of  Aboan,  in  Southern’s  tragedy  of 
Oroonoko,  or  the  Royal  Slave  ;  prior  to  the  date  of  his  appearance  under  the  name  of  Lyddall. 

It  always  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  research  to  learn  from  what  source  the  foundation  or  spring  is  derived,  from  which  public 
institutions  or  buildings  take  their  rise  ;  the  earliest  information  we  can  collect  concerning  Ipswich  theatricals  is  from  the  following 
play-bill.* 

“  By  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Servants, 

At  the  Shire- Hall,  in  Ipswich,  on  Monday,  29th  November  1731,  will  be  acted  a  Play,  called  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  &c.  with 
several  entertainments. — By  Command  we  shall  begin  at  Six  o’Clock.  Yivat  Rex. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Buck  teaches  Back-SwTord,  Small-Sword,  and  Quarter-Staff,  during  the  Stay  of  the  Company  in  Town,  as  usual.” 

Nothing  concerning  any  theatrical  performances  at  Ipswich  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  from  the  above  period  until  the  year 
1739,  when  the  following  notice  is  extracted  from  the  Ipswich  Journal,  of  Saturday,  June  30,  1739. 

“  By  the  Norwich  Company  of  Comedians, 

At  the  New  Theatre  in  Tankard  Street,  Ipswich, 

On  Monday,  the  2nd  July,  will  be  acted  a  Play,  called 

CATO. 


Cato 

Scmpronius 

Lucius 

Juba 

Syphax 

Portius 


Mr.  Pitt 

Marcus 

i  by 

I 

Mr.  Upton 

Mr.  Woodward 

Decius 

Mr.  Slaiter 

Mr.  Drury 

Mr.  Smith 

Women 

Mr.  Buck 

Marcia 

]  by 

Mrs.  Plomer 

Mr.  Bawtree 

Lucia 

2 

Mrs.  Slaiter. 

With  new  Roman  and  Numidian  Dresses  proper  to  the  Play. 
To  which  will  be  added,  a  new  Ballad  Opera,  called 


THE  TANNER  OF  YORK,  OR  A  LUCKY  DISCOVERY. 

The  Company  will  begin  at  7  o’Clock  exactly  during  this  Season,  which  will  be  no  longer  than  one  Week  after  the  Races. 

Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  White  Horse,  and  at  Potters  Coffee  House. 

The  following  week  there  is  an  advertisement  for  the  performance  of  King  John.  The  actors  names  all  the  same. 

In  the  Ipswich  Journal  for  Saturday,  Oct.  20,  1739,  is  an  advertisement  for  a  Musical  Clock,  various  Automata,  and  a 
Pantomime  Entertainment,  under  the  name  of  The  Noted  Medley,  from  London. 

Side  Boxes  Is.  6d. — Pit  Is. — Gal.  6d. — Upper  Gal.  3d. 


In  the  Ipswich  Journals  for  1740  there  are  no  play-bills. 

From  the  Ipswich  Journal,  January  10,  1741. 

“  By  a  Company  of  Commedians, 

At  the  New  Theatre  in  Tankard  Street,  on  Tuesday  next,  will  be  acted  a  Comedy,  called 

THE  BUSY  BODY. 

To  which  will  be  added  a  Ballad  Opera,  called 
THE  LOVER  HIS  OWN  RIVAL. 

To  begin  exactly  at  Six  o’Clock.” 

The  following  week  is  an  advertisement  by  the  same  company,  in  which  the  performers  names  are  as  Whitaker  Mrs5 

Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Phoenix,  Mr.  Irish,  Mr.  Hasleup ,  Mrs.  Whitaker,  Mrs. 

Cuthbert,  Mrs.  Hasleup,  Mrs.  Daniel.  ,  ,  »i,„  um, 

The  following  three  weeks  continue  the  same  names,  with  the  addition  of  young  Phoenix  ;  and  repeated,  Monday,  the 

bebruary,  1741.  unorn  *t  a  n'F'VH  TO  PAY*  with  an  Address  of  Thanks  to  the  Town. 

On  Saturdav,  March  7th,  was  advertised  the  MISER  and  tl^e  DEVIL  lO  PAY  ,  witn  an  aaa 

oy  Mrs.  Daniel,  for  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Henry  Betts,  towards  the  Charge  of  the  House.  Tlipafrp  is  vested  in  Ids 

(Mr.  Henry  Betls  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  reversionary  right  of  the  pretent  Theatre  »  retted 

aescendants.) 


«  It  is  probable,  that  theatrical  representations  were  first  established  at JP^ich,  and  the  Playhouse ;  which  they 

In  that  year  was  published  A  Prelude  to  the  Plays ;  or,  a  few  serious  Ques  10  t  p  P  prs:on8  of  this  octavo  tract  there  were  two  editions  in  the  same  year,  n  ie 
are  desired  to  answer  deliberately  to  themselves,  before  they  jo  agam  to >  Co'ratLn  of  Ipswich,  or  any  others  in  like  Places  of  Trust  and 

second  is  dedicated  il  To  the  worshipful  the  Bailiffs  and  other  Magis  ra  es  o  J  never  think  that  there  was  a  rebuke  of  divine  Providence  upn  those 

Honour,  through  His  Majesty’s  Dominions  ”  One  of  the  quests ,  begta  :  ”  CouW  you  nev  r  thmk  tha^t.e  f  ^ 

these  plays  ;  when  in  Ipswich,  and  other  places,  their  building  fell  down,  to  tnc  nun.  or  many,  a 
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Ipswich  Journal,  May  30,  1741, 

<c  By  Desire, 

-  By  a  Company  of  Comedians  from  the  Theatres  in  London, 

At  the  Playhouse  in  Tankard  Street,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  June,  will  be  performed  a  Comedy,  called 

THE  MISER. 

To  which  will  be  added, 

THE  MILLER  OF  MANSFIELD. 

N.  B.  The  Company  perform  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  To  begin  exactly  at  Seven  o  Clock. 
On  the  8th  of  June  was  performed  the  Spanish  Fryar,  the  characters  as  follow: 

Torrismond -  Mr.  Paget 

The  Queen  ....  Mrs.  Yates 
Bertram  ......  Mr.  Crofts 

Raymond .  Mr.  Vaughan 

Alphonso .  Mr.  Julian 


Pedro....  Mr.  Marr 
The  Fryar  Mr.  Dunstall 
Mr.  Giffard 
Mrs.  Dunstall 
Miss  Hippesley 


Lorenzo 

Elvira 

Theresa., 


And  the  Part  of  Gomez  by  Mr.  Yates. 

From  this  time  the  company  continued  performing  without  any  new  name  appearing  in  the  bills,  till  Saturday,  the  18th  of 
July,  when  the  following  advertisement  appears: 

“  For  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Marr  and  Miss  Hippesley, 

By  a  Company  of  Comedians  from  the  Theatres  in  London, 

At  the  Playhouse  in  Tankard  Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  July,  wall  be  performed  a  Comedy,  called 
THE  INCONSTANT,  OR  THE  WAY  TO  WIN  HIM. 


Young  Mirabel  ......  by  Mr.  Giffard 

Captain  Duretete  ....  by  Mr.  Lyddall* 

Bisarre  . . .  by  Miss  Hippesley 

At  the  End  of  the  Second  Act,  a  Pantomime  Dance,  called  the  Drunken  Peasant :  Peasant  by  Mr.  Yates,  Clown  by  Mr.  Vaughan. 
To  which  will  be  added,  a  new  dramatic  Satire  (as  it  was  performed  last  Winter  at  the  Theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  with 

great  Applause),  called 

LETHE,  OR  .LSOP  IN  THE  SHADES. 

JEsop  by  Mr.  Giffard;  Ventrebleu  and  Sir  Roger  Rakeit  by  Mr.  Lyddall-;  Sir  Wittling  Rattle,  Mr.  Marr;  Macboggin,  Mr.  Yates- 
Scrape,  the  Attorney,  Mr.  Paget;  Mercury,  Mrs.  Dunstall;  Charon,  Mr.  Dunstall;  Lady  Rakeit,  Mrs.  Yates  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Crofts  ;  Miss  Lucy,  Miss  Hippesley  :  that  Scene  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Virgin  Unmasked,  with  an  Epilogue,  by  Miss  Hippeslev’ 

To  begin  exactly  at  Seven  o’Clock. 

Tickets  to  be  had,  and  Places  to  be  taken  at  Mr.  Rook’s,  opposite  to  the  Theatre.’’ 

In  December  1741,  Yeates’s  Company  performed  Ballad  Operas  and  Pantomimes  for  three  Weeks. — Boxes  2s. — Pit  Is.  6d. — 
Gal.  Is. — Upp.  Gal.  6d. 

On  the  15th  of  May  1742,  the  Norwich  Company  advertise  their  performances  at  Woodbridge;  most  of  the  actors’  names  the 
same  as  in  17-39.  And  on  the  19th  of  June  1742,  the  Company  from  the  Theatres  in  London  announce  Richard  the  Third,  and  the 
Lying  Valet,  written  by  Mr.  Garrick  (as  it  was  performed  upwards  of  thirty  nights  successively,  with  universal  applause,  at  the 
Theatre  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  London.)  On  this  occasion  a  Mr.  Peterson  played  Richard.  The  same  Company  advertise  no  more 
till  the  3rd  of  August,  when  (by  desire  of  Lady  Barker)  they  played  the  Miser  and  the  Lying  Valet;  and  closed  their  season  on  the 
18th  of  August,  announcing  for  the  17th  Othello  and  the  Lying  Valet. 

In  1743,  the  Norwich  Comnany  played  in  the  autumn  at  Woodbridge  and  Saxmundham,  and  in  December  at.  the  Playhouse  in 
Tankard  Street,  Ipswich  ;  after  which,  to  the  end  of  1746,  the  Norwich  Company  appear  to  have  had  two  seasons  yearly  at  the 
Theatre  in  Tankard  Street,  which  is  in  use  for  that  purpose  to  the  present  time. 

The  Ipswich  Theatre  has, undergone  much  alteration  since  the  time  of  Garrick’s  performances  on  those  boards.  About  twenty 
years  since  it  was  rebuilt,  or  rather  re-edified,  most  part  of  the  old  walls  being  incorporated  in  the  present  building,  which  at  that 
time  was  new  fronted  and  decorated  with  a  heavy  colonade  ;  since  removed,  which  gives  the  aspect  of  the  building  the  exact  resenir 
blance  as  represented  in  the  Plate.  The  building  to  the  right,  with  the  bench  and  figures  before  it,  is  the  Tankard  Tavern  ;  in  use 
to  the  present  time  as  a  Tavern,  though  that  has  undergone  some  alteration  since  the  period  our  drawing  was  taken;  the  windows 
at  present  being  much  improved  by  widening;  the  gateway,  under  the  window,  is  the  passage  to  the  Pit;  the  boarded  gateway  next 
the  Tavern,  probably,  is  the  entrance  way  to  the  Upper  Gallery  and  Stage  Door. 

By  -the  play-bills  it  appears,  that  when  Garrick  made  his  debut  as  an  actor,  he  was  already  before  the  public  as  an  author:  his 
Farce  of  Letlie  having  been  performed  at  the  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  on  Tuesday,  15th  April,  1740,  after  the  play  of  the  Careless 
Husband,  as  a  “  New  Dramatic  Satire,  called  Lethe,  or  iEsop  in  the  Shades,”  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gifford.  It  is  believed,  that 
this  farce  was  also  produced  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  in  the  winter  of  1740-1.  This  fact  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Murphy, 
who  places  his  Lethe  after  his  Lying  Valet.  The  play-bill  of  Saturday,  the  18th  of  July,  1741,  does  not  militate  against  the  fact,  of 
Aboan’s  being  the  first  part  he  played. 

tht  Fbr-  much  of  the  above  particulars  ive  gratefully  acknowledge  our  immediate  obligation  to  the  liberal 
communication  of  Mrs.  J.  Cobboldt,  of  Hotywells,  near  Ipswich ., 

*  Tt  is  a  well-known  and  established  fact,  that  Garrick  played  here  under  the  name  of  Lyddall ;  and  though  this  is  the  first  notice  of  him  by  that  name  m  the  Ipswich 
Journals,  yet  it  appears  pretty  evidently  he  had  sustained  several  principal  parts  in  the  same  Theatre  for  upwards  of  a  month  prior  to  the  name  of  Lyddall  beino-  announced, 
which  the  following  singular  circumstance  will  fully  bear  us  out  in  asserting,  viz.  that  on  June  10th,  in  the  same  year,  the  part  of  Lord  Foppington,  in  the  Careless  Hus¬ 
band  ;  ou  the  13th,  Orestes,  in  the  Distrest  Mother  ;  on  the  22nd,  Ventrebleu  and  Roger  Rakeit,  in  Lethe ;  on  the  24th,  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  in  the  Constant  Couple,-  on  the 
26th,  Chamont,  in  the  Orphan  ;  and  on  July  I Oth,  Orestes,  in  the  JUstrest  Mother,  were- represented  at  this  Theatre,  yet,  no-  name  of  performer  appears  in  the  bills  attached 
to  either  of  the  characters ;  and  when  we  consider  the  contrariety-  of  character,  ;and  a-U  principal !  in  tragedy  !  comedy  !-  and  farce  1  who  hut  such  a  phenomenon  as  Garrick 
could  have  supported  the  Herculean  labour,  of  rendering  himself  greatly  eminent  in-all?  This,  however,,  was  soon  afterwards  made  manifest,  by  his  prodigious  success  at 
the  Goodman  s  Field  Theatre,  in  the  arduous  and  trying  part  oi  Richard  the  Third,  in  the.-  following,  October;  that  the  whole  season  lasted  with  that  performance  alone, and 
was  so  attractive,  that  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and.  gentry  filled  the  whole  space  from-  Temple  Bar  to  Whitechapel,  every  time  this  matchless  performer  appeared.  The 
second  time  the  name  of  Lyddall  appeared  in  the  Ipswich  Journal  was  on  Tuesday,  the  28  th  July,  when  he  performed  the  part  of  Dr.  Caius,  in  theMerry  Wives  of  Windsor; 
and,  as  Dr.  Burney  conjectures,  Harlequin  in  the  afterpiece  ;  and  was  by  the  manager  deemed  so  attractive,  that  the  name  of  no  other  actor  appears  in  the  bill.  The  same 
company  continued  playing  to  the  12th  of  August,  but  the  dramatis  personae  are  not  given  in  the  bills. — It  appears  that  Paget,  one  of  this  company,  published,  in 
September,  a  poem,  called  a  Voyage  to  Ipswich, 
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No  1.  Red  Bull  Theatre.  This  Theatre  flourished  from  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  until 
some  time  after  the  Restoration,  and  its  history  forms  part  of  our  present  work.  Two  copper  Checks  are  known 
the  one,  engraved,  for  the  “  Upper  Gallery,”  and  another,  similar,  for  “  The  Pit.” 

No  2,  4,  12,  14,  15.  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  five  Checks  engraved  as  used  at  this  Theatre,  are  all  of 
copper,  and  of  different  dates.  No.  2.  Obverse  the  head  of  Charles  II.  No.  4,  has  the  bust  of  James  II.,  and 
Maria  D’Este  his  Queen,  both  looking  the  same  way.  The  others  are  modern,  having  the  reverse  blank/ 

No.  3,  5.  Duke’s  Theatre,  Dorset  Gardens.  The  Checks  of  this  Theatre,  on  first  opening,  had  a  capital  D,  and 
the  same  character  reversed  with  a  Y  central,  surmounted  with  a  ducal  coronet,  as  acting  under  the  patronage 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  No.  5,  struck  after  the  accession  of  the  Duke  to  the  throne,  when 
the  Queen  became  the  patroness.  The  Checks  are  of  yellow  metal,  and  similar  ones  known  for  the  “  First 
Gallerie,”  and  “  Vpper  Gallerie.” 

No.  6.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  This  Check  is  of  brass,  and  having  the  head  of  King  William  in  bas- 
relief,  supposed  to  have  been  struck  as  a  compliment  on  the  license  being  granted  for  the  opening  of  this 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Betterton. 

No.  8.  Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre.  The  particular  value  of  this  Check,  which  is  of  copper,  is  from  the  obverse 
supplying  a  representation  of  the  front  of  the  Theatre  when  opened  by  Mr.  Gifford  in  1732. 

No.  9,  10,  11,  25,  26.  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  No.  9  and  11  are  of  copper;  10  and  26  of  brass ;  and  25  of 
pewter.  No.  9  has  the  profile  in  bas-relief  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  a  die  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
artist  Pingo,  and  probably  struck  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  No.  10 
remarkable  for  a  fine  head  of  King  George  II.  done  by  Kirk. 

No.  13.  Little  Theatre,  Haymarket.  A  copper  Check  used  on  Mr.  Colman'’  becoming  proprietor  of  that 
Theatre. 

No.  16.  Pantheon.  Plated  on  copper,  and  used  during  the  period  the  Italian  Opera  was  conducted  there,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  O’Reilly. 

No.  17.  King’s  Theatre,  Haymarket.  Taken  from  a  proof  impression  in  copper  of  the  original  die,  the  whole 
being  in  bas-relief,  and  struck  for  the  use  of  the  Theatre,  when  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1788. 

No.  18.  Bear  Garden.  A  brass  Check,  supposed  to  have  been  used  at  some  place  of  diversion  where  bears  were 
exhibited  under  the  proprietorship  of  N.  Philipps. 

No.  19.  Marybone  Gardens.  A  subscription  ticket  of  mixed  metal,  having  the  reverse  plain,  and  the  obverse  in 
bas-relief,  for  the  admission  of  two  t:>  this  once  popular  place  of  amusement.  The  price  of  a  ticket,  for  the 
season,  was  two  guineas. 

No.  20.  Swan  Theatre.  The  initial  letters  S.  T.  it  is  conjectured,  may  be  applied  to  the  Swan  Theatre.  The 
original  Check  is  of  base  copper  cast  in  sand,  or  some  porous  stone,  very  rude  in  execution,  and  of  sufficient  age 
to  support  the  present  presumption. 

No.  21.  Grotto  Gardens.  The  Grotto  Gardens  flourished  for  some  years  under  the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Finch, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  free-mason,  and  obtained  considerable  support  from  the  brothers  of  the  craft.  The 
Gardens  were  situated  partly  in  Winchester  Park,  or  the  Clink,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Southwark*.  It  is  supposed  the  late  favourite  actor  Mr.  Richard  Suett  sung  in  public  here  for  some  time. 
The  Check  very  coarsely  executed  in  brass. 

No.  22.  Cromwell’s  Gardens.  A  place  of  tea-table  amusement  at  Brompton. 

No.  23.  Ranelagh.  A  Check  of  copper,  having  the  reverse  plain. 

No.  24.  Circus.  This  Check  also  of  copper. 

*  The  public  house  now  known  as  the  “  Goldsmiths’  Arms,”  had  formerly  the  sign  of  “  The  Groto.” 
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190  &  191— Theatre  in  Tankard  Street,  Ipswich, 
204. 

Toten-ham  Manor-House,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  plates 

92  &  93  . 

Vauxhall,  or  Copped  Hall,  Surrey,  plate  90  &  91  ...... 

Whitehall,  plates  86  to  88,  vol.  1  . 

Winchester  Palace,  Southwark,  plate  47  . . . 

York  House,  Villiers,  or  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 

plate  97  . . . . . 

Zoar  Street,  Gravel  Lane,  Meeting  House  and  School 
plates  72  &  73 . 
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